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Wright,  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood,  Fairfield,  Conn 1901 


ASSOCIATES. 

Abbott,  Clinton  Gilbert,  153  W.  73rd  St.,  New  York  City 1898 

Adams,  C.  Wallace,  947  Rhode  Island  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.1901 

Adams,  Miss  Emily  Belle.,  167  Maple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 1900 

Aiken,  Charles  Edward  Howard,  2  E.  Kiowa  St.,  Colorado  Springs, 

Colo 1898 

Aiken,  Hon.  John,  Greenfield,  Mass 1905 

Allen,  Miss  Edith,  859  Prospect  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn 1906 

Allen,  Mrs.  Eustace  L.,  859  Prospect  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn 1904 

Allison,  William  B.,  1320  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La 1905 

Ames,  J.  H.,  62  Charles  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 1895 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Englevvood,  N.  J 1903 

Andrews.  Roy  C,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City 1906 

Angell.  Walter  A.,  37  N.  Main  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1901 

Akchbold,  Joseph  A.,  107  Hodge  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y 1903 


xvi  Associates, 

Armstrong,  Edward  E.,  54d8  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 1904 

Arnold,  Edward,  126  Van  Buren  St.  West,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 1894 

Arnow,  Isaac  F.,  St.  Marj's,  Ga 1903 

Atkinson,  George  E.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba 1903 

Babson,  W.  a.,  South  Orange,  N.  J 1901 

Bacon,  Carrington  C,  Imboden,  Ark 1890 

Baog,  Egbert,  191  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y 1883 

Bailey,  Harold  H.,  321  54th  St.,  Newport  News,  Va 1903 

Baird,  Miss  Lucy  Hunter,  341  S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1899 

Baker,  Arthur  Benoni,  1845  Lanier  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.1902 

Baldwin,  Roger  N.,  1832  Carr  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1904 

Ball,  Mrs.  Bennet  F.,  Oakville,  Conn 1905 

Ball,  Miss  Helen  Augusta,  43  Laurel  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 1893 

Barbour,  Rev.  Robert,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J 1902 

Barbour,  Thomas,  Mus.  of  Comp.  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass 1903 

Barnard,  Judge  Job,  1306  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C 1886 

Barnes,  Hon.  R.  Maooon,  Lacon.  Ill 1889 

Baxter,  George  Strong,  Jr.,  17  William  St.,  New  York  City 1894 

Beard,  Daniel  Carter,  87  Bowne  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y 1887 

Beaupre,  Edwin,  Okotoks,  Alberta 1905 

Beck,  Rollo  Howard,  Berryessa,  Cal 1894 

Beers,  Henry  W.,  91  Denver  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 1895 

Bennetts,  William  J.,  1941  1st  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 1901 

Benson,  Lesue  B.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y 1905 

Bergtold,  Dr.  W.  H..  1460  Qayton  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo 1889 

Berier,  de  Lagnel,  Ridgi^'ood,  N.  J 1885 

Biddle.  Miss  Emily  Williams,  Lenox,  Mass 1898 

BiGELOw,  Henry  Bryant,  Cohasset,  Mass 1897 

Bigklow,  Homer  Lane,  Old  Orchard  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  . .  .1902 

BiGELow,  J08KPH  Smith,  Jr..  Cohasset,  Mass 1896 

BioNKLL,  Mrs.  Effie,  Ki5  College  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 1899 

Bingaman.  W.  H..  Ash  Creek,  South  Dakota 11K)6 

BiRxiE.  William  A.,  liox  14,  Springfield,  Mass 1904 

Blackwklder.  Eliot,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 1895 

Blaix,  Dr.  Alex.  W.,  Jr..  Harper  Hospital.  Detroit,  Mich UK)1 

Blake.  Francis  O.,  lk>x  97.  Hanover.  N.  H 1901 

Blatc'HLEY,  W.  S.,  1530  Parke  Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind 1895 

Bloomkield,  Mrs.  (\  i\,  723  Main  St.  W.,  Jackson.  Mich 1901 

Bloint,  Henhy  F.,  **The  Oaks."  Wa-nhington.  D.  C 11K)5 

Blunt,  Miss  Eliza  Sinclair.  Elizal>t»thtown.  N.  Y 11K)1 

Boardman.  Miss  E.  D.,  416  MiirnK)rough  St.,  lk)ston,  Mass 1906^ 

Boewe.  Max.  15  Kin|?  St..  Taunton,  Mass 1903 

Bogkrt.  William  S..  Box  53.  I^reonia.  N.  J UHH 

Bohlman.  Herman  T..  46  Ninth  St..  N..  Portland.  Orcjijon 1901 

Bond.  Harry  L..  I^akcfield.  Minn 1S?K) 

BoHHON,  Cami>»ell,  722  Treniont  Hldg.,  ]k>ston.  Mass 1905 


Associates,  xvii 

BowDisH,  B.  S.,  Demarest,  N.  J 1891 

BowDisH,  Mrs.,  B.  S.,  Demarest,  N.  J 1902 

BowDiTCH,  Harold,  Pond  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass 1900 

Bowles,  John  Hooper,  401  S.  G.  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash 1891 

Boyd,  Ernest,  4276  Cook  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1906 

Bracken,  Mrs.  Henry  Martyn,  1010  Fourth  St.,  S.  £.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn 1897 

Bradford,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Morris  Building,  New  Orleans,  La 1897 

Bradford,  Moses  B.  L.,  Concord  Public  Library,  Concord,  Mass. .  .1889 

Bradlee,  Thomas  Stevenson,  Somerset  Club,  Boston,  Mass 1902 

Brandreth,  Courtenay,  Cliff  Cottage,  Ossining,  N.  Y 1905 

Brandreth,  Franklin,  Cliff  Cottage,  Ossining,  N.  Y 1889 

Brewster,  Edward  Everett,  316  East  C.  St.,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  1893 

Bridge,  Mrs.  Edmund  E.,  52  Wyman  St.,  West  Medford,  Mass 1902 

Bright,  Miss  Anna  L.,  Green  H^Jl  Farm,  Overbrook,  Pa 1903 

Brimley,  H.  H.,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1904 

Brock,  Dr.  Henry  Herbert,  687  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me 1894 

Brockway,  Arthur  William,  Hadlyme,  Conn 1900 

Brooks,  Allan,  Okanagan  Landing,  B.  C 1902 

Brooks,  Rev.  Earle  Amos,  Weston,  W.  Va 1892 

Brown,  D.  E.,  949  24th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash 1906 

Brown,  Edward  J.,  Lemon  City,  Florida 1891 

Brown,  Hubert  H.,  100  Gothic  Ave.,  Toronto  Junction,  Ontario. .  .1889 
Brown,  Lewis  Boyer,  City  Engineer's  Dept.,  City  Hall,  Toronto, 

Ontario 1904 

Brown,  Stewardson,  20  E.  Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1895 

Brownson,  W.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portland,  Me 1903 

Bryant,  Owen,  Cohasset,  Mass 1903 

Buchanan,  C.  S.,  New  Haven,  Mo 1906 

Buck.  Henry  Robinson,  18  Girard  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn 1897 

BuMPUS,  Dr.  Hermon  C,  Am.  Mus.  Natural  History,  New  York  City.1901 

Burgess,  John  Kingsbury,  Chestnut  St.,  Dedham,  Mass 1898 

Burke,  Wm.  Bardwell,  130  Spring  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1901 

Burnett,  William  L.,  Longmont.  Colo 1895 

Burxey,  Thomas  L.,  83  New  Park  St.,  Lynn,  Mass 1905 

Burtch.  Verdi,  Branchport,  N.  Y 1903 

Burtis.  Henry  Mott,  Babylon,  N.  Y 1897 

Butler,  Miss  Charlotte  W.,  75  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  Mass 1904 

Butler,  Ernest  A.,  3417  N.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1906 

BuxBAUM,  Mrs.  Clara  E.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich 1895 

Cabot.  Louis,  Brookline.  Mass 1904 

Cady,  Mrs.  John  H.,  127  Power  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1905 

Callendkr,  James  Phillips.  603  Springfield  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J..  .1903 

Cameron,  E.  S.,  Fallon,  Montana 1903 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Robert,  280  Wildwood  Ave..  Jackson,  Mich 1905 

Carleton,  Cyrus,  69  Vinton  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1903 


xviii  Associates, 

Carpenter,  Rev.  Charles  Kxapp,  183  Fox  St.,  Aurora,  III 18d4 

Carroll,  James  M.,  714  Speight  St.,  Waco,  Tex 1905 

Case,  Rev.  Bert  F.,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn 1903 

Case,  Clifford  M.,  100  Ashley  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1892 

Cash,  Harry  A.,  166  S.  Angell  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1898 

Catlin,  James  P.,  Ottawa,  111 1905 

Chamberlain,  Chauncy  W.,  36  Lincoln  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1885 

Chapin,  Prof.  Angie  Clara,  25  Freeman  Cottage,  Wellesley,  Mass . .  1896 

Chapin,  James,  Hamilton  Park,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y 1906 

Chapman,.  Dr.  E.  A.,  107  E.  23rd.  St.,  New  York  City 1905 

Chase,  Mrs.  Agnes,  116  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. .  .1896 

Chase,  Sidney,   Nantucket,  Mass 1904 

Christy,  Bayard  H.,  403  Frederick  Ave.,  Sewickley,  Pa 1901 

Chubb,  Samuel  H.,  468  W.  153rd  St.,  New  York  City 1894 

Clapp,  Miss  Martha  G.  B.,  163  East  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 1903 

Clark,  Edward  B.,  341  Oak  St.,  Chicago,  111 1900 

Clark,  Miss  Emily  L.,  103  Main  St.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 1905 

Clark,  Josiah  H.,  238  Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J 1895 

Clark,  Miss  Susan  E.,  103  Main  St.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 1905 

Clarke,  Dr.  Charles  K.,  Toronto  Asylum,  Toronto,  Ont 1902 

Clarke,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  9  Chestnut  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 1896 

Clarke,  Rowena  A.,  Kirkwood  Station,  St.  I^iiis,  Mo 1906 

Cleveland,  Miss  Lilian,  Woods  Edge  Road,  West  Medford,  Mass.  .1906 

Cleveland,  Dr.  Clement.  59  W.  38th  St.,  New  York  City 1903 

CoALE,   Henry  K.,   Highland   Park,   111 1883 

Coffin,  Miss  Lucy  V.  Baxter,  3232  Groveland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. .  .1905 
CoGGiNs,    Herbert    Leonard,    5025    McKean    Ave.,    Germantown, 

Philadelphia,   Pa 1898 

CoLBURX,  Albert  E.,  1204  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 1891 

CoLviN,   Walter  S.,   Oaawatomie,   Kan 1896 

Comkai',  Napoleon  A.,  Godlxjut.  Queliec 1885 

Comey,  Arthur  C,  45  Thayer  Hall.  Cambridge,  Mass 1901 

Commons,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  2437  Park  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1902 

Conant.  Mrs.  Thos.  O.,  243  W.  98th  St..  New  York  City 1901 

Cook,  Miss  Lilian  Gillette.  165  W.  82d  St.,  New  York  City 1899 

CoPK,  Alban,  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  1 1885 

Cope,  Francis  R.,  Jr.,  E.  Washington  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa 1892 

Copeland,  Dr.  Er\f-st,  141   Wisconsin  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis 1897 

Copkland,  Manton.  40  Winthrop  St.,  Taunton,  Mass 1900 

Cox,  Ulysses  ()..  433  Washington  Ave.  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1894 

Cram.  R.  J.,  26  Hancock  Ave,  W..  Detroit.  Mich 1S93 

Crandall.  C.  W..  10  Third  St..  Woodside.  N.  Y 1891 

Crane,  Miss  Clara  L.,  Dulton,  Mass IIKM 

Crank,  Mrs.  Zen.vs.   Daltoii.  Mass 1904 

Crolu's,  Miss  AxNK  A..  815  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 1897 

Cromwell,  Jam»:s  W.,  IV)x  246,  Sununit,  N.  J 1904 


Aasociates,  xix 

Crone,  John  Valetine,  Greeley,  Colo 1902 

Crosby,  Maunsell  S.,  Beck  46,  Cambridge,  Mass 1904 

CuMMiNos,  Miss  Emma  G.,  16  Kennard  Road,  Brookline,  Mass 1903 

Currie,  Rolla  p.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 1896 

Currier,  Edmonde  Samuel,  Drawer  E,  St.  Johns,  Ore 1894 

Daniel,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Lynchburg  Va 1895 

Dart,  Dr.  Leslie  O.,  Hotel  Summers,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1898 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  45  Green  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt 1898 

David,  F.  M.,  Damariscotta,  Me 1906 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  515  Michigan  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich 1906 

Davis,  Miss  Elizabeth  D.,  43  Appleton  Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 1906 

Davis,  Miss  Mary  A.,  26  W.  97th  St.,  New  York  City 1898 

Davis,  Mrs.  Susan  L.,  139  Park  St.,  Newton,  Mass 1906 

Davis,  Stewart,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  1 1899 

Davis,  Walter  R.,  139  Park  St.,  Newton,  Mass 1900 

Davison,  Donald  B.,  204  Prospect  Park,  Davenport,  Iowa 1901 

Day,  Chester  Sessions,  280  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1897 

Day,  Frank  Miles,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1901 

Dean,  R.  H.,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1893 

Deane,  George  Clement,  80  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1899 

Dearborn,  Ned,  Field  Museum,  Chicago,  111 1902 

De  Haven,  Isaac  Norris,  Box  61,  Ardmore,  Pa 1893 

De  Luce,  Percival,  114  E.  23rd.  St.,  New  York  City 1904 

Derby,  Richard,  113  E.  7l8t  St.,  New  York  City 1898 

Dewey,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  53  S.  Fitzhugh  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1900 

Dickey,  Samuel  S.,  31  S.  West  St.,  Waynesburg,  Pa 1905 

DiLLE,  Frederick  M.,  2927  W.  28th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo 1892 

DiONNE,  C.  E.,  Laval  Univ.,  Quebec 1893 

Dixon,  Frederick  J.,  Elm  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 1891 

Dobbin,  William  L.,  43  Beverley  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1902 

Dodge,  Charles  W.,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1900 

Dodge,  Fred  Clinton,  125  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1897 

Dodge,  Julian  M.,  Wenham  Depot,  Mass 1903 

DoGGETT,  Allen  B.,  Jr.,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H 1906 

DooLiTTLE,  E.  A.,  Box  34,  Painesville,  Ohio 1905 

DouBLEDAY,  Mrs.  Frank  Nelson,  Mill  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. .  .  .1897 

Dougherty,  Gen.  William  E.,  1409  E.  14th  St.,  Fruitvale,  Cal 1890 

Douglas,  Henry  L.,  55  Appleton  St.,  Brockton,  Mass 1905 

Drew,  Miss  Emma  E.,  82  Grant  St.,  Burlington,  Vt 1904 

Drowne,  Dr.  Frederick  Peabody,  Chilesburg,  Caroline  Co.,  Va. . .  .  1899 

Drummoxd,  Miss  Mary,  208  West  St.,  Wheaton,  III 1904 

DuBois,  Alex.  D.\wes,  418  W.  72nd  St.,  Chicago,  111 1905 

Dugmore,  Arthur  Radclyffe,  Newfoundland,  N.  J 1899 

Dull,  Mrs.  A.  P.  L.,  211  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa 1900 

Dunbar,  W.    Linfred,   Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,   Bridgeport. 

Conn 1906 


XX  Associates, 

DuRFEE,  Owen,  Box  125,  Fall  River,  Mass 1887 

DuTCHER,  Capt.  Basil  Hicks,  Ass't.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  Manila,  P.  1 .  1886 

Dyche,  Prof.  L.  L.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 1886 

Dyke,  Arthur  Curtis,   Bridgewater,  Mass 1902 

Eastgate,  Alfred,  Harrisburg,  Nelson  Co.,  N.  D 1906 

Eastman,  Harry  D.,  Framingham,  Mass 1891 

Eaton,  Elon  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 1895 

Eddy,  Newell  A.,  615  Grant  Place,  Bay  City,  Mich 1885 

Edson,  John  M.,  2210  Victor  St.,  Bellingham,  Wash 1886 

Ehinoer,  Dr.  Clyde  E.,  15  Normal  Ave.,  West  Chester,  Pa 1904 

EicHE,  August,  1133  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb 1902 

EiFRiG,  Rev.  C.  W.  GusTAVE,  210  Wilbrod  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont 1901 

EiMDECK,  Dr.  A.  F.,  New  Haven,  Mo 1906 

Ellb,   George   P.,   Norwalk,   Conn 1904 

Elrod.  Prof.  Morton  J.,  205  S.  5th  St.,  East,  Missoula,  Montana.  .1892 

Ely,  Mrs.  Theodore  N.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 1901 

Embody,  George  Charles,  78  Seymour  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 1898 

Emmet,  Robert  T.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 1904 

Emmet,  W.  L.  R.,  48  Worthington  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 1905 

Emory,  Mrs.  Mary  Dille,  156  Foundry  St.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. .  .1899 

Enders,  John  O.,  Box  546,  Hartford,  Conn 1904 

Ericson,  Lawrence  E.,  155  Rogers  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1901 

EssiCK,  William  S..  536  Penn  St.,  Reading,  Pa 1906 

EusTis,  Richard  S.,  11  Wadsworth  House.  Cambridge,  Mass 1903 

Evans,  William  B.,  205  E.  Central  Ave.,  Moorestown,  N.  J 1897 

Everett,  William  M.,  200  W.  99th  St.,  New  York  City 1902 

Farley,  John  A.,  105  Summer  St.,  Maiden,  Mass 1904 

Farr.  Marcus  S.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J 1900 

Farwell,  Mrs.  Francis  Cooley,  Edgewood.  Lake  Forest,  111 1898 

Farwell,  Mrs.  John  V..  Jr.,  Edgewood.  Lake  Forest.  Ill 1896 

Faulks,  Emory  N.,  22  Madison  Ave.,  Madison,  N.  J 1902 

Felger,  Alva  Howard.  North  Side  High  School,  Denver,  Colo. . .  .1898 

Fell.  Miss  Em.m a  Trkcjo.  Holicoiig,  Pa 1903 

Ferry.  John  Farwell.  Field  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Chicago,  111. .  .  1894 

Field.  Edward  B..  232  Hoyd  St..  Toledo.  Ohio 1898 

Finlky,  William  L..  264  Madison  St..  Portland.  Ore 1904 

Fisher,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wil«on.  1502  Pine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .1896 
Fisher,  William  Hubbell,  13  Wiggins  Hlock,  Cincinnati,  Ohio   ..  1883 

Flan.\oan.  John  H..  392  I^nefit  St..  Providence.  R.  1 1898 

Fletcher.  Mrs.  Mary  E..   Proctorsville,  Vt 1898 

Foote,  Miss  F.  Huberta,  90  Ix>cust  Hill  Ave..  Yonkers,  N.  Y 1897 

Forbes,  Henry  S..  Milton,  Mass 1904 

FoRDYCE.  Geo.  L.,  40  Lincoln  Ave.,  Youngstown.  Ohio 1901 

Forsyth,  DorcjL.vs.  IV)X  ISOS.  New  Orleans,  La 1906 

Fowler,  Frederick  Hall.  221  Kingsley  Ave..  Palo  Alto.  Cal 1892 

Fowler.  Henry  W..  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1898 

Fox,  Dr.  Wiluam  H.,  1826  Jeflferson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C 1883 


Associates,  xxi 

Fraser,  Donald,  Johnstown,  N.  Y 1902 

Freeman,  Miss  Harriet  £.,  37  Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass 1903 

French,  Charles  H.,  Canton,  Mass 1904 

Fuller,  Charles  Anthony,  Summit  Road,  Brookline,  Mass 1894 

Fuller,  T.  Otis,  Needham,  Mass 1904 

Futcher,  Dr.  Thomas  B.,  3  W.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 1906 

Gallup,  Asa  H;,  65  James  St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario 1905 

Gammell,  Ives,  170  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1903 

Gang,  Miss  Laura,  Earlham  Place,  Richmond,  Ind 1903 

Gardiner,  Charles  Barnes,  5  Minard  Place,  Norwalk,  Ohio 1903 

Garrick,  James  P.,  Jr.,  Weston,  Richmond  Co.,  S.  C 1906 

Gates,  George  B.,  Madison,  S.  D 1904 

Gath,  John,  Box  236  Torrington,  Conn 1901 

Gibson,  Langdon,  18  Washington  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 1904 

GiPFGRD,  Edward  Winslow,  3256  Briggs  Ave.,  Alameda,  Cal 1904 

Gleasgn,  Rev.  Herbert  W.,  83  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1894 

Goddard,  F.  N.,  33  E.  50th  St.,  New  York  City 1901 

Goodale,  Dr.  Joseph  Lincoln,  258  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1885 

Goodrich,  Juliet  T.,  10  Astor  St.,  Chicago,  111 1904 

Goodwin,  Miss  Amelia  M.,  10  Follen  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1904 

Goss,  Mrs.  Aletta  W.,  5475  Ridgewood  Court,  Chicago,  111 1902 

Gould,  Joseph  E.,  5  Clifton  St.,  Norfolk,  Va 1889 

Granger,  Miss  Helen,  Pierce  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass 1904 

Granger,  Walter  W.,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City 1891 

Graves,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  66  Franklin  St.,  New  London,  Conn 1905 

Greene,  Earle  R.,  470  Jackson  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1905 

Greenough,  Mrs.  Amelia  P.,  377  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1904 

Greenough,  Henry  Vose,  45  Carlton  St.,  Brookline,  Mass 1901 

Gregory,  Stephen  S.,  Jr.,  89  Astor  St.,  Chicago,  111 1906 

Gri>'fing,  Moses  Bowditch.  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y 1897 

Hadley,  Alden  H.,  Monrovia,  Ind 1906 

Hales,  Henry,  Ridgewood,  N.  J 1890 

Hall,  H.  Porter,  Leominster,  Mass 1904 

Hamfeldt,  a..  The  Ware  Times,  Ware,  la 1892 

Hamilton,  Campbell  T.,  216  77th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1905 

Hamlin,  George  L.,  R.  F.  D.  9,  Fairfield,  Conn 1893 

Hankinson,  Thomas  Leroy,  Charleston,  111 1897 

Hann,  Herbert  H.,  700  Springfield  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J 1903 

Hardon,  Mrs.  Henry  W.,  315  West  71st  St.,  New  York  City 1905 

Hardy,  John  H..  Jr.,  24  Irving  St.,  Arlington,  Mass 1905 

Harriman,  Miss  Mary,  1  E.  55th  St.,  New  York  City 1899 

Hartley,  Inness.  314  W.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 1901 

Harvey,  J.  Downey,  2555  Webster  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 1906 

Harvey,  Miss  Ruth  Sawyer,  Bond  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1902 

Haskell,  Miss  Helen  P.,  1207  Henry  St.,  Alton,  111 1905 

Hathaway,  Harry  S.,  Box  498,  Providence,  R.  1 1897 


zxii  AssocieUes 

Havemeyek,  H.  O.,  Jr.,  Mahwah,  N.  J 1893 

Hazard,  Hon.  R.  G.,  Peace  Dale,  R.I 1885 

Head,  Miss  Anna,  2538  Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal 1903 

Healey,  Rev.  Sullivan  Scott,  Pullman,  Wash 190ft 

Heermance,  Edgar  Thornton,  364  Palisade  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  .1903 

Helme,  Arthur  H.,  Miller  Place,  N.  Y 1888 

Hemphill,  Ashton  E.,  Holyoke,  Mass 1905 

Henchey,  Michael  F.,  Box  252  Unionville,  Conn 1906" 

Henderson,  Judge  Junius,  Boulder,  Colo 1903 

Hendrickson,  W.  F.,  276  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y 1885 

Henning,  Carl  Fritz,  922  8th  St.,  Boone,  la 1906- 

Henninger,  Rev.  Walther  F.,  206  Jefferson  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 1898 

Herrick,  Harold,  46  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City 1905 

HiOBEE,  Harry  G.,  13  Austin  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass 1900 

Hill,  A.  C,  400  Pleasant  St.,  Belmont,  Mass 1905 

Hill,  James  Haynes,  Box  485,  New  London,  Conn 1897 

Hill,  Mrs.  Thomas  R.,  4629  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1903 

Hindshaw,    Henry    Havelock,  D.   &  H.  R.   R.   system,  Albany, 

N.    Y 1897 

Hine,  Prof.  James  Stewart,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  Ohio 1899 

HiNE,  Mrs.  Jane  L.,  Sedan,  Ind 1890 

HiNTON.  Miss  Susan  McV.,  41  W.  32d  St.,  New  York  City 1900 

Hitchcock,  Frank  H.,  658  Chestnut  St.,  Waban,  Mass 1891 

Hix.  George  E.,  630  Columbus  Ave..  New  York  City 1904 

Hodge,  Prof.  Clifton  Fremont,  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester,  Mass 1899 

HoLBROOK,  Miss  Isabel  B.,  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  Providence, 

R.  1 1905 

Holden,  Mrs.  Emkline  R.,  13  E.  79th  St.,  New  York  City 1902 

Holden.  Mrs.  Edwin  B.,  323  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City 1903. 

Holland.  Dr.  William  J..  5th  and  Bcllefield  Aves.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1899 
Hollister,  Ned,  Biolo^'cal  Survey,  Dept.  of  Agricvdture, Washington, 

D.  C ' 1894 

H0LLI8TEH,   Warhen  D.,  Continental  Oil  Co..  Denver,  Colo 1901 

Hooker,  Mrs.  Charles  Parker.  67  Chestnut  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  1903 

HoRSFALL.  Bruce,  67  Wiggins  St..  Princeton,  N.  J 1905 

Howard,  J.  Stanley,  Ik)X  52,  Silver  I^ikc  Assembly.  N.  Y 1904 

HowAHD.  OzoRA  WiLLiAM.  Ik)x  1177,  Los  Aiigelcs,  Cal 1898 

Howe.  Carlton  D.,  Essex  Junction,  Vt 1901 

Howe,  Rwjinald  Heber.  Jr.,  Middlesex  School,  Concord.  Mass 1895 

HowLAND,  Randolph  H.,  130  (irove  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J 1903 

Hubbard,  Mrn.  Sara  A.,  177  Woodruff  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1891 

HuBEL,  Frederick  C,  Clarkston.  Mich 1903 

HuNN,  John  T.  Sharplf2*s.  121S  Prospect  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. . .  .1895 

Hu.NT,  Chrf:swell  J..  225  N.  53nl  St..  West  Phihidelphia.  Pa 1902 

Hunter,  W.  I)..  \io\  20S.  Dallas.  Texas 1899 

Inoallm,  Charles  E.,  Kast  Templeton,  Mass 1885* 
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Ingersoll,  Albert  M.,  818  5th  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal 1885 

Irving,  John,  550  Park  Av.,  New  York  City 1894 

IsHAM,  C.  B.,  30  E.  63d  St.,  New  York  City 1891 

Jackson,  Thomas  H.,  343  E.  Biddle  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa 188S 

Jager,  H.  J.,  222  State  Ave.,  Owatonna,  Minn 1904 

Janney,  Nathaniel  E.,  112  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1899 

Jenkins,  Hubert  Oliver,  Stanford  University,  Cal 1902 

Jenney,  Charles  F.,  35  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1905 

Johnson,  Everett  Edwin,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  46,  Hebron,  Me 1896 

Johnson,  Frank  Edgar,  16  Amackassin  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 1888 

Johnson,  James  Howard,  Bradford,  N.  H 1894 

Johnson,  Walter  Adams,  18  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City 1898 

Johnson,  William  S.,  Boonville,  N.  Y 1893 

Jonas,  Miss  Anna  C,  383  Erskine  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 1906 

Jordan,  A.  H.  B.,  Everett,  Wash 1888 

Judd.  Elmer  T.,  Cando,  N.  D 1895 

Judd,  H.  Cornelius,  Bethel,  Conn 1906 

Judd,  Robert  S.,  Bethel,  Conn 1906 

JuDSON,  Clay,  258  Knapp  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1906 

Keays,  James  Edward,  328  St.  George  St.,  London,  Ontario 1899 

Keim,  Thomas  Daniel,  405  Radcliffe  St.,  Bristol,  Pa 1902 

Kelker,  William  A.,  Box  114,  Harrisburg,  Pa 1896 

Kellogg,  Prof.  Vernon  L.,  Stanford  University,  Cal 1888 

Kendall,  Miss  Blanche,  20  Dudley  St.,  Brookline,  Mass 1904 

Kennard,  Frederic  Hedge,  Dudley  St.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. . .  .1892 

Kent,  George  H.,  Suflfolk,  Miss 1905 

Kermode,  Francis,  Curator  Provincial  Museum,  Victoria,  B.  C. . .  .1904 

Keyes,  Prof.  Chas.  R.,  Mt.  Vernon,  la 1904 

Kidder,  Nathaniel  T.,  Milton.  Mass 1906 

Kilgore,  William,  Jr.,  2634  Fremont  Ave.  N,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  .1906 

Ki?iG,  Le  Roy,  20  E.  84th  St.,  New  York  City 1901 

Kirkham,  Mrs.  James  W.,  275  Maple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 1904 

Kirkwood,  Frank  C,  Twiggtown,  Alleghaney  Co.,  Md 1892 

Klugh,  a.  B.,  7  Wellington  St.,  Kingston,  Ont 1904 

Knaebel,  Ernest,  1040  Josephine  St.,  Denver,  Colo 1906 

Knapp,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  301  Quincy  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa 1905 

Knight,  Ora  Willis,  84  Forest  Ave.,  Bangor,  Me 1893 

Knolhoff,  Ferdinand  William,  28  Winans  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.1897 

KoPMAN,  Henry  Hazlitt,  Ellisville,  Miss 1899 

Kutchin,  Dr.  Victor,  Dartford,  Wis 1905 

Lacey.  Howard  George,  Kerrville.  Texas 1899 

Lantz,  Prof.  David  Ernest.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C.1885 
Larrabee,  Austin  P.,  232  W.  First  North  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  1902 

Latimer,  Miss  Caroline  P.,  19  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1898 

Laurent,  Philip,  31  E.  Mt.  Airy  Ave..  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .1902 
LeChasseur,  a.,  Trois-Pistoles,  Quebec 1905 
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Lee,  Prof.  Leslie  Alexander,  3  Bath  St.,  Brunswick,  Me 1003 

Levering,  Thomas  Henry,  Grant  Road,  Washington,  D.  C 1898 

Lincoln,  Albert  L.,  Walnut  Place,  Brookline,  Mass 1904 

Linton,  Miss  Mary  J.,  163  East  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 1903 

LooMis,  John  A.,  Mereta,  Texas 1887 

Lord,  Rev.  William  R.,  Rockland,  Mass 1901 

LoRiNo,  J.  Alden,  Owego,  New  York 1889 

Lowe,  Willoughby  P.,  Okehampton,  Devon,  England 1893 

LuM,  Edward  H.,  Chatham,  N.  J 1904 

MacDouoall,  George  R.,  131  W.  73rd  St.,  New  York  City 1890 

Maclay,  Mark  W.,  Jr.,  13  W.  3l8t  St.,  New  York  City 1905 

Maddock,  Miss  Emeline,  The  Belgravia,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1897 

Maher,  J.  E.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn 1902 

Maitland,  Alexander,  45  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 1906 

Maitland,  Robert  L.,  45  Broadway,  New  York  City 1889 

March,  Prof.  John  Lewis,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 1903 

Marley,  John  S..  4123  Oak  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo 1900 

Marrs,  Mrs.  KiNGSMiLL,  Saxon ville.  Mass 1903 

Marsden,  H.  W.,  Witch  Creek,  Cal 1904 

Marsh,  Daniel  J.,  Five  cent  Savings  Bank.  Springfield,  Mass 1894 

Martin,  Miss  Maria  Roes,  Box  365,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 1902 

Maxon,  William  R.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Washington,  D.  C 1906 

McAtee,  Waldo  Lee,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 1903 

McCain,  J.  I.,  Due  West,  S.  C 1906 

McClintock,  Norman,  504  Amberson  Ave.,  I^ittsburgh,  Pa 1900 

McConnell,  Harry  B.,  Box  77.  Cadiz,  0 1904 

McCooK,  Philip  James,  15  William  St.,  New  York  City 1895 

McElhoxe,  Miss  Nell  K.,  377  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City 1905 

McEwEN.  Daniel  C.  160  Stirling  PL,  BrookljTi,  N.  Y 1901 

McHatton,    Dr.    Henry,   Macon,   Ga 1898 

McIlhenny,  Edward  Avery.  Avery  Island,  I^ 1894 

McKech.nie,  Frederick  Bridoham,  Ponkapog,  Mass 1900 

McLain,   Robert  Baird,  Market  and  12th  Sts.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. . .  1893 

McMillan,  Mrs.  Gilbert.  Gorham.  N.  H 1902 

McNeil,  Miss  Emily,  Cromwell  Hall,  Cromwell,  Conn 1905 

McNulty,  Henry  A..  281  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 1900 

Mead.  Mrs.  E.  M..  2465  Broadway,  New  York  City 1904 

Meeker,  Jfj*8E  C.  A..  Box  163.  Danbury,  Conn 1899 

Merriam,  Henry  F.,  94  New  England  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J 1905 

Merrill,    Harry,    Bangor,    Maine 1883 

Mershon.   W.   B..   Saginaw,   Mich 1905 

Miller,  Jami-s  Henry,  Lowville,  N.  Y 1904 

MiLLis,  Harry  C,  Box  21S,  Unionville,  Conn 1897 

Mills,  Prof.  William  C.  Ohio  State  Univ..  Columbus,  0 1900 

Mitchell.  Dr.  Walton  I..  321   Barnes  Bldg..  Wichita,  Kans 1893 
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Montgomery,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  Univ.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 1899 

Moore,  Clement,  107  Euclid  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 1906 

Moore,  Miss  Eliz.  Putnam,  70  West  11th  St.,  New  York  City 1905 

Moore,  Robert  Thomas,  W.  Main  St.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J 1898 

MoRCOM,  G.  Frean,  1815  N.  Raymond  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal 1886 

Morgan,  Albert,  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 1903 

Morgan,  T.  A.,  316  High  St.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va 1906 

Morton,  Dr.  Howard  McIlvain,  400  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn 1900 

MosHER,  Franklin  H.,  Wakefield,  Mass 1905 

MosLE,  Mrs.  George  R.,  Gladstone,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J 1904 

Mummery,  Edward  G.,  24  E.  Atwater  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 1902 

MuRPHEY,  Dr.  Eugene  E.,  444  Tellfair  St.,  Augusta,  Ga 1903 

Murphy,  Robert  C,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.  City 1905 

Myers,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.,  306  Ave.  66,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 1906 

Myers,  Miss  Lucy  F.,  "Brookside,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 1898 

Nash,  Chauncey  C,  245  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. .  .s 1906 

Nash,  C.  W.,  94  Lee  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont 1906 

Nash,  Herman  W.,  Box  264,  Pueblo,  Colo 1892 

Neff,  Charles  H.,  Portland,  Conn 1906 

Nelson,  James  Allen,  210  Mitchell  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 1898 

NEWTtfAN,  Rev.  Stephen  M.,  1818  M.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  .1898 

Nichols,  John  M.,  46  Spruce  St.,  Portland,  Me 1890 

Nichols,  John  Treadwell,  42  W.  11th  St.,  New  York  City 1901 

Nolte,  Rev.  Felix,  St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison,  Kan 1903 

NoRRis,  J.  Parker,  Jr.,  2122  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1904 

NoRRis,  Roy  C,  725  N.  10th  St.,  Richmond,  Ind 1904 

No  well,  John  Rowland,  Box  979,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 1897 

Noyes,  Mrs.  Harry  A.,  Hyde  Park,  Vt 1905 

O'Connor,  Haldeman,  25  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 1896 

Ogden,  Dr.  Henry  Vininq,  141  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1897 

Oldys,  Henry,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 1896 

Oliver,  Dr.  Henry  Kemble,  2  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1900 

Owen,  Miss  Juliette  Amelia,  306  N.  9th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 1897 

Paddock,  Miss  Isabel  M.,  14  Park  St.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 1904 

Paine,  Augustus  G.,  Jr.,  126  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 1886 

Palmer,  Samuel  Copeland,  Swarthmore,  Pa 1899 

Parker,  Hon.  Herbert,  S.  Lancaster,  Mass 1904 

Patten,  Mrs.  John  D.,  2212  R  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 1900 

Peabody,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Blue  Rapids,  Kans 1903 

Peavey,  Robert  W.,  791  Coney  Island  Ave.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1903 

Peck,  Clark  J.,  6728  Leeds  St.,  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa 1904 

Peck,  Henry  O.,  62  Pomeroy  Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 1904 

Perry,  Dr.  Elton,  610  Baylor  St.,  Austin,  Tex 1902 

Perry,   George  P.,   Sterling,   111 1905 

Peters,  James  Lee,  Walnut  Ave..  Jamaica  Plain,   Mass 1904 
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Peterson,  Cyrus  A.,  8  Shaw  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1904 

Pettis,  Miss  Grace  L.,  Museum  Nat.  Hist.,  Springfield,  Mass 190^ 

Phelps,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Box  36,  Northfield,  Mass 1899 

Phillips,  Alexander  H.,  Princeton,  N.  J 1891 

Phillips,  John  Charles,  299  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1904 

Phillips,  Sherman  E.,  Canterbury,  N.  H 1904 

Pierce,  A.  K.,  Renovo,  Pa 1891 

Piper,  Stanley  E.,  Biological  Survey,  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 1906 

PrrcAiRN,  William  G.,  3330  Penysville  Ave.,  Allegheny,  Pa 190d 

PoE,  Miss  Marqaretta,  1500  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md 1899 

Pollock,  Adelaide  L.,  Queen  Anne  School,  Seattle,  Wash 1906 

PoMEROY,  Harry  Kirkland,  Box  575,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 1894 

PooLE,  Alfred  D.,  401  W.  7th  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 1901 

PooLE,  Miss  Grace  L.,  22  School  St.,  Rockland,  Mass 1906 

Porter,  Louis  H.,  Stamford,  Conn 1893 

Praeger,  William  E.,  421  Douglas  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 1892 

Price,  John  Henry,  Crown  W  Ranch,  Knowlton,  Mont 1906 

Procter,  James  N.,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Ventura,  Cal 1904 

PuRDY,  James  B.,  Plymouth,  Mich 1893 

Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Wallace,  1200  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. . .  1905 

Ralph,  James   R.,  205  S.   7th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1906 

Rann,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Manchester,  Iowa 1893 

Raub,  Dr.  M.  W.,  340  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa 1890 

Rawson,  Calvin  Luther.  Box  33,  Non^vich,  Conn 1885 

Read,  Albert  M.,  1140  15th  St.  N.  W.;  Washington,  D.  C 1895 

Reagh,  Dr.  Arthur  Lincoln,  39  Maple  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. .  .  1896 
Redfield,  Miss  Elisa  Whitney,  29  Everett  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. . .  1897 

Redington,  Alfred  Poett,  lk>x  66.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal 1890 

Reed,  Chester  A.,  75  Thomas  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 1904 

Reed,  Miss  Emily  E.,  12  Louisburg  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass 1904 

Reed,  Hugh  Daniel,  804  E.  Seneca  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 1900 

Reed,  Mrs.  William  Howell,  Belmont.  Mass 1904 

Rehn,  James  A.  G..  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences.  Philadelphia,  Pa 1901 

REMirK,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  300  Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1905 

Rhoadh,  Charles  J.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 1895 

Richards,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  36  Longwood  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass.  .'.1900 

Richardson,  C.  H.,  Jr.,  435  S.  El  Molino  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal 1903 

Richardson,  Miss  Harriet,  1864  Wyoming  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  .1905 

Richardson,  John  Kendall,  Wellcsley  Hills,  Mass 1896 

RiDGWAY,  John  L.,  Chevy  Chase.  Md 1890 

RiKER.  Clarence  B.,  Maplewood,  N.  J 1885 

Roberts,  John  T.,  Jr.,  350  Main  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y 1906 

Roberts,  William  Ely.  George  School.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 1902 

Robinson.  Anthony  W.,  409  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa 1903 

Roddy,  Prof.  H.  Justin,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa 1891 
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Roe,  Charles  M.,  Kenilworth,  111 1906- 

Rogers,  Charles  H.,  109  Patton  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J 1904 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 1896 

Ross,  George  H.,  23  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt 1904 

Rowley  John,  505  Everett  Ave . ,  Palo  Alto,  Cal 1889* 

Sabine,  George  K.,  30  Irving  St.,  Brookline,  Mass 1903 

Sage,  Henry  M.,  Menands  Road,  Albany,  N.  Y 1885 

Sampson,  Walter  Behrnard,  36  S.  Califomia  St.,  Stockton,  Cal . . .  1897 

Sands,  Austin  Led  yard,  Greenough  Place,  Newport,  R.  1 1902 

Sanford,  George  Alden,  215  W.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 1906 

Sanford,  Harrison,  65  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  City 1905 

Sanford,  Dr.  Leonard  C,  216  Crown  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn 1902 

Sass,  Herbert  Ravenel,  23  Legare  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C 1906 

Savage,  Walter  Giles,  Monteer,  Mo 1898 

Schmucker,  Dr.  S.  C,  610  S.  High  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa 1903 

Schumacher,  Bowen  W.,  107  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111 1906 

ScHWARZ,  Frank,  1520  Lafayette  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1904 

Seabury,  Joseph  S.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass 1906 

Seiss,  Covington  Few,  1338  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .1898 

Severson,  Henry  P.,  Winneconne,  Wis 1902 

Shattuck,  Edwin  Harold,  Granby,  Conn 1898 

Shaw,  Holton  A.,  610  4th  Ave.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dakota 1898 

Shearer,  Amon  R.,  Mont  Belvieu,  Tex 1905- 

Sheldon,  Charles,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 190S 

Shoemaker,  Frank  H.,  Care  of   Gen.    Auditor  U.    P.  R.  R.    Co., 

Omaha,  Neb 1895 

Shrosbree,  George,  Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1899 

Shumway,  George,  Galesburg,  111 1906 

Silliman,  Harper,  562  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 1902 

Smith,  Byron  L.,  2140  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 1906 

Smith,  Dr.  Clara,  Utica  State  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y 1906 

Smith,  Rev.  Francis  Curtis,  Boonville,  N.  Y 1903 

Smith,  G.  Washbourne,  97  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City 1906 

Smith,  Horace  G.,  State  House,  Denver,  Colo 1888 

Smith,  Dr.  Hugh  M.,  1209  M  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 1886 

Smith,  Louis  Irvin,  Jr.,  3809  €hestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1901 

Smith,  Philo  W.,  Jr.,  Box  285,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark 1903 

Smithson,  Aubrey  F.,  Warrensburg,  Mo .* 1906 

Smyth,  Prof.  Ellison  A.,  Jr.,  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Blacksburg,  Va 1892 

Snow,  Prof.  Francis  H.,  Univ.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan 1903 

SxYDER,  W^ill  Edwin,  109  E.  Mackie  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis 1895 

Spauldixg,  Fred  B.,  Lancaster,  N.  H 1894 

Spinxey,  Herbert  L.,  Seguin  Light  Station,  Pophain  Beach,  Me. . .  .1900 

Stanton,  Prof.  J.  Y.,  410  Main  St.,  Lewiston,  Me 1883 

Stark,  Gilbert  M.,  1027  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Saginaw.  Mich 1906- 

Stebbins,  Miss  Fannie  A.,  480  Union  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 1903- 
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Steele,  John  H.,  4010  Spruce  St.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa 1906 

Stephenson,  Mrs.  Louise  McGown,  806  College  St.,  Helena,  Ark. . .  1894 

Stevens,  Caroline  M.,  52  Bowdoin  St.,  Portland,  Me 1906 
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SUMMER  BIRD-LIFE  OF  THE  NEWARK,  NEW 

JERSEY,  MARSHES. 

BY  CUNTON   G.   ABBOTT. 

Plate  I. 

It  18  not  the  good  fortune  of  every  bird-lover  to  be  able  to  visit 
the  swamps  of  North  Dakota,  or  even  the  more  famous  bird  resorts 
nearer  home;  but  that  bird-life  of  scientific  interest  can  be  found 
within  easy  reach,  and  often  in  places  where  it  would  be  least 
expected,  I  think  the  present  paper  will  show. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  bird-lovers,  centering  chiefly  about  the 
Linnsean  Society  of  New  York,  who  are  closely  confined  by  busi- 
ness in  the  city  and  whose  ornithological  investigations  are  there- 
fore limited  mostly  to  a  small  portion  of  the  suburban  district. 
The  region  has  been  fairly  well  scoured,  but  no  experiences  have 
been  more  interesting  than  the  discoveries  of  the  past  summer  in 
the  Newark  marshes,  which  lie  within  seven  miles  of  New  York 
City  HaU,  and  are  readily  accessible  within  the  limits  even  of  an 
ordinary  Saturday  afternoon  '  half  holiday.' 

These  marshes,  known  sometimes  as  the  Hackensack  Meadows, 
are  very  extensive  in  their  entirety,  and  are  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  entered  New  York  by  train  from  the  West.  But  it  is  only 
with  a  comparatively  small  area  that  this  paper  deals  —  a  tract 
of  not  more  than  100  acres.  The  bird-life  of  this  spot  proved  to 
be  so  very  interesting  that  there  was  no  temptation  to  search  further, 
the  especially  notable  fact  being  the  surprising  numbers  of  Florida 
Gallinules  (CkUlinula  galeata)  that  were  found  nesting  here. 
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My  first  suspicion  that  the  Florida  Gallinule  might  be  a  nesting 
species  about  New  York  was  when  I  heard  that  a  bird  of  this  species 
had  been  shot  by  two  boys  on  the  mill-pond  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  in  early 
September,  1899,  and  taken  for  identification  to  Dr.  Joseph  Abbott 
of  that  place.  On  September  7,  1902, 1  spent  an  afternoon  explor- 
ing the  Bristol  mill-pond,  but  found  no  trace  of  Gallinules. 

On  May  28,  1904,  while  entering  the  Jersey  City  yards  in  a  train 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  I  had  an  admirable  view  of 
a  Gallinule  swimming  in  a  small  patch  of  rushes  close  to  the  track- 
side.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  William  C.  Braislin  of  Brooklyn  about  the 
bird  and  on  July  15,  1905,  was  invited  to  accompany  him  in  explor- 
ing a  similar  situation  close  to  the  terminal  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  in  Long  Island  City,  where  the  presence  of  Florida  Galli- 
nules was  first  discovered  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  and  John  Hendrickson. 
Here  we  found  the  birds  in  numbers,  with  ample  evidences  of  their 
nesting,  as  fully  described  by  Dr.  Brablin  in  'The  Auk,'  Volume 
XXIII,  1906,  page  189. 

My  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  trackside  swamps  was  by  this 
time  fully  aroused  and  in  my  daily  commutings  over  the  main  line 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  I  was  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  further  signs  of  the  Gallinules.  On  August  4,  1905,  an  accident 
on  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  caused  the  trains  of  that  line  to  be 
dispatched  by  way  of  Newark,  and  a  close  watch  of  the  new  terri- 
tory was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  number  of  dark  colored  birds 
swimming  in  a  patch  of  open  water  at  the  point  where  the  Newark- 
Elizabethport  Branch  crosses  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  freight 
tracks.  I  told  my  friends  of  the  incident,  and  on  Decoration  Day, 
May  30,  1906,  Messrs.  H.  H.  Hann  and  J.  P.  Callender  visited  the 
place.  The  account  they  brought  back  was  certainly  enough  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  callous  ornithologist.  Not  only 
had  they  seen  the  Gallinules  in  numl)ers,  and  discovered  both  their 
eggs  and  young,  but  they  also  found  three  nests  of  the  I.<east  Bittern 
(Ardetta  exih'jf)  containing  eggs,  as  well  as  one  of  the  comical  little 
fuzzy  young  birds.  Furthermore  they  reported  the  presence  of 
the  American  Coot  (Fulira  amcricana),  two  of  which  had  been 
seen  swimming  in  tiie  o|K»n  water. 

Mv  next  available  holiday,  which  was  not  till  Saturday,  June  16, 
was  pn>niptly  set  aside  for  a  visit  to  the  marshes,  when  Mr.  Hann 
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was  my  companion.  In  order  to  make  as  thorough  an  investiga- 
tion as  pK>ssible,  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  whole  of  Sunday  were 
given  up  to  the  work,  the  night  being  spent  at  Newark.  Mr. 
Callender  joined  us  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  particular  spot  where  the  birds  seemed  to  be  most  abundant, 
and  to  which  our  activities  were  confined,  is  best  reached  by  walk- 
ing along  the  railroad  from  Newark.  In  fact  it  is  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  tracks,  two  of  which  are  busy  lines  with  constantly 
passing  or  shunting  trains.  It  was  certainly  not  a  place  where  one 
would  expect  to  look  for  a  profusion  of  marsh-birds,  which  have  a 
reputation  for  shyness  and  seclusion.  Engineers  and  others  about 
the  place  were  found  to  be  familiar  with  the  birds,  classing  them 
under  the  general  name  of  *  mud-hens.' 

On  the  railroad  tracks  we  could  constantly  hear  the  harsh  cries 
of  the  Gallinules  from  among  the  reeds  close  by,  and  when  we 
reached  a  spot  which  commands  a  view  of  open  water  many  birds 
were  seen  swimming.  With  the  aid  of  prism  binoculars  we  plainly 
identified  a  Coot  among  them,  and  what  was  even  more  gratifying, 
several  birds  which  were  at  once  recognized  as  Pied-billed  Grebes 
(Podilymbus  podiceps),  a  species  not  observed  by  Messrs.  Hann 
and  Callender  on  their  first  visit.  As  we  emerged  from  an  old 
bam  which  we  used  for  changing  our  clothes,  we  observed  a  Black- 
crowned  Night  Heron  flying  lazily  over  the  swamp,  with  what 
appeared  to  be  an  eel  dangling  from  its  claws.  The  bird  seemed 
to  provide  the  last  necessary  suggestion  of  wildness  to  our  urban 
hunting-ground,  and  helped  to  drive  from  our  imaginations  the 
presence  of  factories  and  city  blocks  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

The  water  in  the  swamp  was  found  to  be  about  thigh  deep,  that 
is  to  say  the  wader  sank  that  distance,  but  fully  half  the  apparent 
depth  was  caused  by  the  soft  mud  under  the  water.  Occasionally, 
one  would  step  into  a  hole  up  to  his  chest,  but  this  was  unusual,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  ground  under  the  mud  was  solid  and  trust- 
worthy. The  area  searched  consisted  of  a  broad  tract  of  open 
water,  containing  a  few  islands,  and  bordered  on  the  one  side  by 
the  railroad  track  and  on  the  otlier  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  cat- 
tails into  which  many  arms  and  bays  extended.  In  addition  there 
were  among  the  cat-tails  a  number  of  isolated  ponds  unconnected 
with  the  main  tract.     All  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  center  of 
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the  open  tract,  was  covered  with  a  solid  scum  of  duckweed  so  thick 
that  swimming  birds  left  no  path  in  it,  as  it  closed  immediately  in 
their  wake.  The  cat-taib  often  extended  at  least  two  feet  above 
the  wader's  head,  so  that  in  a  thick  bed  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
lose  one's  bearings  were  it  not  for  the  tall  chimney  of  a  Bluing 
Factory  close  by  —  evidence  in  itself  of  the  proximity  of  civilization 
to  the  marsh  birds'  haunt. 

The  result  of  our  day  and  a  half  in  the  swamp  was  most  gratify- 
ing. With  the  exception  of  the  Coot  we  found  the  nest  of  every 
species  we  hoped  for,  and  others  beside.  Long-billed  Marsh 
Wrens  {Telmatodyies  palustris)  were  the  most  abundant  birds 
found.  Their  nests  were  hanging  in  the  cat-taib  almost  like  some 
sort  of  fruit,  and  one  tired  of  sticking  his  finger  into  them  as  he 
pushed  them  from  his  path. 

Next  in  numbers  were  without  doubt  the  Gallinules,  whose 
strident  notes,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  sharp  monosyllable  or  a 
laugh-like  cackle,  were  continually  in  our  ears.  Mr.  Hann  and  I 
found  no  less  than  seven  inhabited  nests  the  first  afternoon  and 
at  least  three  times  as  many  empty  ones.  The  inhabited  nests 
contained  anywhere  from  ten  eggs  to  one  young  bird.  The  nests 
themselves,  which  are  composed  entirely  of  dead  rushes  with  but 
a  shallow  cup,  are  usually  placed  in  an  isolated  tussock  or  else 
at  the  edge  of  a  cat-tail  bed,  so  that  the  bird  when  leaving  may 
have  immediate  access  to  open  water.  A  notable  exception,  how- 
ever, was  a  nest  found  in  a  dense  growth  of  cat-tails,  at  least  twelve 
feet  from  open  water.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  bed  of  the 
nest  was  four  to  six  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  several, 
perhaps  built  by  birds  whose  first  nests  had  been  flooded,  were 
higher.  Almost  even'  nest  had  a  sort  of  sloping  runway  to  the 
water's  edge  by  which  the  bird  probably  always  entered  and  left 
the  nest.  One  nest  was  es|>ecially  worthy  of  notice  for  its  unusual 
height  above  the  water,  as  we  could  barely  see  into  it  when  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  in  the  mud.  It  was  placed  high  on  a  mass  of  cat-tails 
tangled  by  the  wind.  Occasionally  the  tips  of  the  rushes  were 
dra\Mi  together  to  form  a  sort  of  arch  over  a  nest,  as  is  done  by  rails, 
but  this  was  by  no  means  universal. 

The  Gallinules'  eggs  are  of  a  browTiish  buff  ground  color,  spec- 
kled and  blotched  with  reddish  browTi  and  umber.     No  prettier 
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sight  could  be  desired  than  a  large  clutch  of  these  handsome  eggs 
resting  on  their  bed  of  dull  brown,  and  surroimded  by  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  cat-taib  and  duckweed.  The  measurements  of  a  set 
of  eight  collected  varied  in  length  from  1.67  to  1.76  inches  by  1.19 
to  1.22  inches  in  width.  The  newly  hatched  Gallinule  is  certainly 
a  most  absurd  looking  little  creature.  The  black  down  which 
covers  his  body,  instead  of  being  soft  and  warm,  is  coarse  and  hair- 
like. On  the  cheeks  and  throat  every  filament  is  tipped  with  white 
which  only  adds  to  the  ludicrous  effect.  The  top  of  the  little  fellow's 
head  is  nearly  bald,  and  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  bill  is  of  a 
bright  red  color,  altogether  a  poor  suggestion  of  the  handsome  shield 
with  which  the  forehead  of  the  adult  bird  is  adorned.  In  more 
mature  young  birds  the  frontal  plate  is  rudimentary  and  pale  in  color, 
and  this,  together  with  a  grayish  tinge  to  the  neck  and  breast, 
render  birds  of  the  year  easily  distinguishable.  Young  Gallinules 
swim  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  I  was  preparing  to 
photograph  a  nest  containing  four  pipped  eggs  and  two  young  so 
recently  hatched  that  shells  were  still  in  the  nest.  But  before  I 
could  set  up  my  camera  one  of  the  little  fellows  had  scrambled  out 
and  started  swinmiing  in  the  direction  of  his  mother.  She  would 
cluck  to  him  like  an  old  hen  and  he  would  answer  with  low  peep- 
ing notes.     Later  I  found  him  back  in  the  nest. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  old  Gallinules,  I  was  able,  with  the  increased 
material  at  hand,  to  corroborate  and  amplify  my  observations  in  the 
Long  Island  City  swamps.  In  swimming,  every  stroke  is  accom- 
fMtnied  by  a  very  marked  forward  bob  of  the  head,  an  act  which 
I  thought  was  perhaps  an  assistance  to  progression  in  the  complete 
absence  of  webbed  feet.  Gallinules  do  not  paddle  after  the  manner 
of  a  duck,  but  seem  to  attempt  to  stride  through  the  water.  More 
than  once  the  feet  of  both  old  and  young  birds  were  seen  to  come 
above  the  surface  of  the  duckweed  in  front  of  the  swimming  bird. 
The  tips  of  the  wings  are  raised  and  crossed  in  swimming,  but 
when  the  bird  is  standing  they  are  folded  down  against  the  body. 
Like  all  other  birds,  the  Gallinule  becomes  more  courageous  as 
its  eggs  near  hatching.  Usually  the  incubating  bird  had  slipped 
away  unseen  before  we  even  discovered  her  nest.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  nest  containing  both  eggs  and  newly  hatched  young,  the 
sitting  bird  allowed  an  approach  to  within  about  ten  feet,  and  then 
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stayed  close  by,  calling  anxiously.  In  fact  so  bold  did  this  bird 
show  herself  to  be  that  I  resolved  to  attempt  to  photograph  her  on 
her  nest.  It  was  very  late  in  the  afternoon  and  little  time  could  be 
spent  concealing  the  camera.  But  nevertheless,  almost  as  soon  as 
I  had  hidden  myself  in  a  neighboring  bed  of  rushes,  the  bird 
showed  herself,  and  in  twenty  minutes  I  had  made  an  exposure. 
The  light,  however,  in  the  meantime  had  become  so  very  poor  that 
the  plate  was  hopelessly  underexposed,  though  the  faint  image  it 
contains  is  at  least  proof  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  an  impK>ssi- 
bility  to  photograph  the  shy  Gallinule  at  home.  The  bird's  actions 
about  her  nest  interested  me.  Her  note  of  anxiety  was  a  strident 
keck,  which  she  maintained  ceaselessly  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds, 
as  she  walked  nervously  about  the  reeds  behind  her  nest.  Each 
keck  was  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  flirt  of  the  tail ;  the  bird  also 
kept  constantly  turning  and  jerking  her  head.  All  her  movements 
were  most  sedate  and  dignified  and  at  each  step  the  feet  were 
raised  daintily  and  the  toes  closed.  But  what  surprised  me  most 
was  that  the  bird  continued  her  anxious  calling  even  when  seated 
upon  the  nest,  an  action  which  I  have  observed  in  no  other  bird; 
in  the  case  of  sparrows  and  the  like,  a  cessation  of  the  '  chipping ' 
is  often  a  sign  that  the  bird  is  back  on  her  nest.  The  Gallinule  did 
not  seem  to  hear  the  click  of  the  shutter,  but  when,  by  continued 
pulling  of  the  thread,  I  caused  surrounding  reeds  to  sway,  she 
scrambled  precipitately  off  her  nest. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  home  life  of  the  Pied-billed 
Grebe  was  made  through  the  discovery  of  a  bird,  who  could  not 
have  been  more  than  a  few  hours  old,  but  who  was  already  an 
adept  at  di\'ing.  Indeed  it  was  very  difficult  to  follow  him  as  he 
made  quite  extended  swims  under  the  duck-weed.  He  was  a 
sleek  and  strangely  striped  little  crcaturt%  suggesting  somehow  both 
in  fonn  and  markings  a  peculiar  fitness  for  his  submarine  excur- 
sions. He  was  quite  alone  when  found,  neither  brothers  and 
sisters  nor  parents  bt»ing  seen  anywhere  about.  But  close  by  was 
an  empty  Grebe's  nest  which  he  had  doubtless  just  left.  Not  long 
aften^'ards  a  Grebe  was  spied  sitting  upon  her  nest  in  a  sparse 
growth  of  ruslies.  She  did  not,  however,  allow  a  closer  approach 
than  fifty  IwX  \whMv  ducking  over  tlie  edge  and  disap|>earing  with- 
out waiting  to  cover  up  licr  tlinv  eggs.     This  nest  was  discovered 
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on  Saturday  afternoon.  When  visited  again  on  Sunday  morning, 
it  contained  four  eggs,  all  neatly  covered.  The  last  egg  was  clean 
and  of  a  chalky,  bluish-white  color,  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
others,  which  were  already  stained  and  discolored  from  the  soaking 
weeds  used  by  the  mother  to  conceal  them.  I  uncovered  the  eggs 
to  photograph  them,  and  left  the  camera  near  the  nest  for  a  time 
in  the  hope  of  a  possible  camera  shot.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  bird  returned  to  her  nest  all  day,  although  once  or  twice  she 
was  seen  swimming  uneasily  about  in  the  water  some  distance 
away.  The  Pied-billed  Grebe,  I  am  sure,  would  be  a  very  difficult 
bird  to  photograph  on  her  nest. 

During  the  day  we  found  another  Grebe's  nest  containing  one 
egg,  two  containing  broken  shelb,  and  several  empty  nests.  In 
addition  there  were  at  least  two  Grebe  families  swimming  about 
in  the  open  water.  Unobserved  among  the  cat-tails,  we  watched 
for  some  time  one  old  bird  solicitously  caring  for  her  five  young. 
We  observed  the  bird's  habit  of  lowering  itself  in  the  water  on  sus- 
picion of  danger,  and  in  one  instance  were  treated  to  the  pretty 
sight  of  the  mother  carrying  a  youngster  on  her  back. 

Both  American  Bitterns  (Botaurus  lentiginosus)  and  Least 
Bitterns  (Ardetta  exilis)  inhabit  the  swamp,  and  on  June  17  we 
found  a  nest  of  each  of  them,  to  both  of  which  mere  good  luck  led 
us,  in  the  midst  of  dense  and  pathless  cat-tail  areas.  The  American 
Bittern's  nest,  which  was  merely  a  dry  platform  carelessly  con- 
structed at  the  foot  of  the  rushes,  contained  five  eggs.  The  Least 
Bittern's  had  but  one  egg.  One  of  the  Least  Bittern's  nests  found 
by  Messrs.  Hann  and  Callender  on  Decoration  Day  varied  from 
the  typical  form  as  found  on  June  17;  for  instead  of  being  suspended 
in  the  tall  cat-tails,  it  was  situated  in  the  top  of  a  tuft  of  sedges 
which  was  growing  on  a  large  floating  bog.  It  was  open  to  the  sky 
and  almost  surrounded  by  open  water.  The  nest  of  June  17,  was 
to  my  mind  the  most  picturesque  of  the  marsh  nests  seen.  The 
bed  of  dry  rushes,  upon  which  the  eggs  lie,  was  placed  within  a 
pretty  basket  of  living  green  reeds,  complete  even  to  the  handle, 
as  it  were,  which  was  formed  by  drawing  together  the  tops  of  the 
cat-taik  above  the  nest. 

Least  Bitterns  were  far  more  numerous  than  their  larger  cousins ; 
for  while  we  found  several  of  the  smaller  birds'  nests,  and  undoubt- 
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edly  missed  dozens  more,  we  were  inclined  to  believe  that  we  had 
found  the  nest  of  the  only  p>air  of  American  Bitterns  in  that  f>art 
of  the  swamp.  Least  Bitterns  were  not  infrequently  to  be  seen  on 
the  wing,  and  toward  evening  especially  seemed  inclined  to  indulge 
in  constitutional  flights  above  the  reed  tops,  where  with  head  drawn 
back  and  legs  extended  to  the  rear,  they  would  attain  considerable 
headway.  They  were  evidently  unaccustomed  to  human  invasion 
of  their  retreat,  and  on  coming  suddenly  upon  one  of  our  party, 
would  utter  a  harsh  sibilant  note  and  turn  quickly  in  their  course. 

With  the  Coots  we  made  but  slight  acquaintance.  I  doubt  if 
there  were  more  than  two  pairs  in  the  part  of  the  marsh  we  searched, 
and  we  did  not  find  their  nests.  But  there  was  no  doubt  of  their 
existence  there,  as  the  white  shield  on  their  forehead  forms  a  con- 
spicuous field  mark,  and  we  identified  the  birds  |x>sitively  a  number 
of  times.  Once  two  birds  were  seen  together.  At  another  time 
a  Coot  was  seen  swimming  close  to  a  Gallinule,  when  the  differ- 
ence between  the  birds  was  very  marked.  The  Coot,  beside  its 
larger  size  and  darker  color,  swims  higher  out  of  the  water  and  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  Gallinule.  Continuing  the  comparison, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  Gallinule  swims  at  the  greatest  'angle' 
with  the  water,  the  tail  being  raised  very  high  and  the  forward 
part  of  the  body  dipped  so  low  that  the  water  seems  almost  to  meet 
over  the  base  of  the  bird's  neck.  The  Coot  swims  with  less  of  a 
tilt,  while  of  the  three  the  plane  of  the  Grebe's  back  is  the  nearest 
parallel  with  the  water. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  birds  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Red-winged  Blackbirds  {Agelaius  phoeiiiceus)  which  of  course, 
together  with  their  nests,  were  abundant  in  the  swamp;  also  of  a 
Swamp  Sparrow's  {Melospiza  georgiana)  nest  with  four  eggs  found 
in  a  bunch  of  dead  cat-tails.  Once  a  Green  Heron  (Butoride^ 
virescenjt)  visitor  was  seen.  Then  we  found  a  nest  containing  egg- 
shells, which  we  put  down  to  the  Virginia  Rail  {Rallus  virginianus). 
We  took  home  the  largest  of  the  shells  for  identification,  and  all 
evidences  seemed  to  point  to  this  bird,  which  must  undoubtedly 
have  existed  in  the  marsh,  although  we  did  not  actually  see  it.  But 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  one  feature  lacking  to  carry  us  in  imagina- 
tion thoroughly  into  the  heart  of  some  western  bin!  swamp  was  the 
presence  of  a  meml>er  of  the  duck  family.     Nor  were  we  to  be  dis- 
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appointed  long,  for  on  coming  suddenly  upon  one  of  the  isolated 
ponds,  we  saw,  to  our  astonishment,  a  duck  swimming.  It  made 
a  short  flight  above  our  heads  and  then  tried  to  hide  in  the  rushes. 
Mr.  Hann  plunged  wildly  after  it,  and  smashing  the  reeds  about  its 
head  triumphantly  produced  a  Lesser  Scaup  Duck  (Aythya 
afflnis).  Its  presence  here  at  this  date  was  quickly  accounted  for 
by  the  condition  of  one  of  its  wings  which  had  evidently  been  badly 
wounded  last  shooting  season.  Even  so,  how  it  had  found  its  way 
to  the  marsh  remained  a  mystery.  At  all  events  after  securing  its 
photograph  we  let  it  go. 

Other  visits  to  the  marsh,  each  resulting  in  a  few  more  nests  and 
a  little  more  data,  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hann  and  Callender  on 
June  23,  by  Messrs.  Hann,  Callender  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Merriam  on 
July  1,  and  by  Messrs.  Hann  and  W.  DeW.  Miller  on  August  5. 
This  last  visit  was  largely  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  quiet 
and  minute  study  of  the  habits  of  the  birds,  as  it  was  by  this  time 
late  for  nests.  Mr.  Hann  wrote  me  afterwards  a  letter  which  con- 
tained the  following  additional  information : 

"We  were  surprised  at  the  numbers  of  the  Gallinules.  We  saw 
at  least  fifty  separate  birds  in  the  open,  and  counted  as  many  as 
twenty-eight  in  a  single  pool.  We  saw  several  of  them  standing 
on  small  tussocks,  and  when  so  doing  the  tarsus  was  almost  per- 
pendicular while  the  tibia  was  held  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees 
with  the  line  of  the  tarsus.  One  bird  we  noted  stood  for  twentv 
minutes  on  a  small  tussock  not  more  than  six  inches  across,  and 
besides  preening  his  feathers  he  would  every  now  and  then  peck 
at  the  duck-weed  round  about.  After  a  while  he  got  up  and  flew 
off  i^ith  short,  moderately  quick  wing  beats  and  legs  dangling  down 
like  a  rail ;  he  did  not  rise  more  than  three  feet  above  the  water. 

**We  observed  one  odd  incident.  As  you  know,  some  of  the 
floating  bogs  are  very  unsteady  and  turn  over  easily.  We  saw  a 
Gallinule  swim  up  to  a  small  bog  of  this  sort  and  as  he  stepped  on 
the  edge,  it  tilted  under  his  weight.  Instead  of  getting  off  as  one 
would  expect,  he  simply  walked  forward,  turning  it  over  and  at  the 
same  time  picking  at  the  duckweed  on  it.  I  should  say  that  he 
turned  it  completely  over  at  least  four  or  five  times  while  I  was 
looking  at  him  through  the  glasses,  and  he  was  so  near  that  I  could 
see  every  move  he  made.     At  times  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  lose 
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his  balance  and  have  to  step  off,  but  he  persistently  kept  at  his 
game,  and  it  really  appeared  to  me  that  he  did  it  more  for  the  fun 
than  for  what  he  was  getting  in  the  way  of  food. 

**In  feeding  on  the  water  I  never  saw  the  Gallinules  dive  com- 
pletely under  the  surface  like  the  Grebes;  they  simply  ducked  their 
heads  under.  On  such  occasions  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see 
them  bring  up  a  large  bunch  of  duckweed  and  pick  at  certain 
places  as  though  they  were  looking  for  insects  or  snaib.  Once  I 
observed  four  birds  at  the  same  time  busily  engaged  in  drawing 
the  duckweed  toward  their  bodies  and  turning  it  over  with  their 
bills  in  this  way.  Occasionally,  however,  we  saw  the  birds  swallow 
large  pieces  of  the  duckweed,  roots  and  all,  so  they  evidently  also 
fed  upon  the  weed  itself. 

"In  caring  for  their  young  the  Gallinules  pass  food  to  them  if 
they  are  very  small,  but  in  no  case  place  it  in  their  bills.  The 
older  youngsters  find  their  own  food  altogether.  Both  parents 
apparently  tend  the  young,  for  we  saw  one  family  of  seven  very 
young  birds  with  two  adults  getting  food  for  them,  and  these  were 
the  only  two  out  of  a  number  round  about  which  showed  any  inter- 
est in  the  youngsters. 

"We  found  three  dead  birds,  one  adult  and  a  downy  young, 
floating  close  to  each  other  in  one  of  the  pools,  and  a  dead  adult 
on  the  railroad  tracks.  One  adult  was  found  to  have  started 
moulting.  All  the  Gallinules*  nests  seen  were  empty.  But  some 
of  the  Grebes  were  still  mating,  at  least  so  we  interpreted  the  action 
of  a  couple  of  birds  who  were  playing  with  and  chasing  each  other. 
One  of  them  would  at  times  dive  and,  swimming  under  water, 
come  up  beside  the  other.  Then  they  would  fly  after  each  other 
so  close  to  the  water  that  their  feet  patted  on  the  surface.  Beyond 
this  we  did  not  observe  much  new  in  the  habits  of  the  Grebes,  as 
we  only  saw  six  or  eight  and  these  were  very  shy  and  would  not 
allow  a  close  approach  like  the  Gallinules.  We  found,  however, 
another  Grebe's  nest  ct)ntaining  six  eggs  about  a  week  old.  It  was 
close  by  the  nest  you  found  on  June  17,  and  was  perhaps  a  second 
attempt  of  the  same  pair  of  birds.  We  made  careful  measurements 
of  the  nest,  as  follows:  Eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  water 
line:  nest  cavitv  four  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter  and  one  and 
one  half  inches  deep;  top  of  the  nest  two  and  one  half  inches  above 
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the  water  (not  including  the  covering  of  the  eggs,  which  would  make 
it  another  one  half  inch) ;  nest  about  eight  inches  deep  from  water 
line  to  bottom  of  structure;  attached  to  cat-taib  in  three  places; 
at  two  of  these  places  there  were  two  stalks  of  cat-taib  and  only  a 
single  one  at  the  third;  the  double  stalks  were  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  nest,  and  the  single  one  between  these  on  the  inside  arc ;  these 
stalks  were  all  about  an  inch  in  from  the  edge  of  the  nest;  you  could 
pass  your  hand  entirely  under  the  nest  except  where  the  stems  of 
the  cat-tails  came  through,  so  it  was  thus  truly  a  floating  structure 
merely  anchored  to  the  cat-taib,  composed  of  decaying  vegetation 
and  almost  entirely  of  cat-tails." 

In  reference  to  the  food  of  the  Gallinules,  it  might  be  added  that 
they  are  not,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  duckweed,  as  Dr.  Merriam  found  the  birds  nesting  in  a  marsh 
near  Chicago,  where  there  was  no  duckweed  at  all. 

To  sum  up,  five  separate  vbits  were  made  to  the  marsh  during 
the  summer  of  1906,  comprising  four  full  days  and  two  afternoons. 
Evidences  were  found  of  the  following  species  nesting  there: 
Pied-billed  Grebe,  American  Bittern,  Least  Bittern,  Virginia  Rail 
(?),  Florida  Gallinule,  American  Coot,  Red- winged  Blackbird, 
Swamp  Sparrow,  and  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren.  Of  these  birds, 
the  most  interesting  of  course  are  the  Grebe,  the  Gallinule,  and 
the  Coot.  In  'American  Museum  Guide  Leaflet,  No.  22*  (July, 
1906)  —  the  latest  publication  on  the  birds  of  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City, — Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  says  of  the  Pied-billed  Grebe: 
"Occurs  chiefly  as  a  migrant.  I  know  of  no  definite  instance  of 
its  breeding";  of  the  Florida  Gallinule:  "Its  nest  has  not  been 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  where  it  is 
known  only  as  a  rare  migrant";  and  of  the  American  Coot:  "Re- 
corded as  breeding  only  near  Morristown,  N.  J."  Although  we 
failed  actually  to  find  the  nest  of  the  Coot,  we  discovered  five  occu- 
pied nests  of  the  Grebes,  and  seventeen  occupied  nests  of  the  Galli- 
nules. This  latter  figure  does  not,  however,  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  numbers  of  the  Gallinules,  for  at  least  fifty  empty  nests 
were  found,  all  of  which  must  have  been  constructed  this  year,  as 
we  were  informed  by  some  boys  that  the  marsh  is  burned  over  each 
winter  for  use  as  a  skating  pond. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SPRING  BIRDS  OF  TISHOMINGO 

COUNTY,  MISSISSIPPI. 

BY  ANDREW  ALLISON. 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  a  month's  investigation  of  ornithological 
and  botanical  conditions  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
where  it  borders  Mississippi,  furnished  me  with  some  interesting 
material,  upon  which  I  base  the  remarks  that  follow. 

Tishomingo  County  occupies  the  northeastern  comer  of  Missis- 
sippi, adjoining  Tennessee  on  the  north,  and  Alabama  on  the  e&st; 
the  Tennessee  River  runs  northwestward  across  the  northeast 
comer,  constituting  the  State  line,  and  relieving  the  otherwise 
rectilinear  character  of  the  county  boundaries.  The  valley  of 
this  river  is  very  narrow  on  the  Mississippi  side,  and  the  intermpted 
chain  of  hills  rises  again  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  abmpt 
bank.  These  hills  are  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alleghanies;  entering 
the  State  at  this  point,  they  extend  southwestward,  reaching  their 
maximum  elevation  of  800  feet  in  Pontotoc  County,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  extreme  southwest,  in  Wilkinson  County.* 

This  county  is  a  part  of  the  Yellow  Loam  Region,  which  includes 
about  one  third  of  the  State ; '  but,  except  in  the  narrow  flood-plain 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  broader  ones  of  certain  important 
creeks,  the  soil  layer  is  thin,  and  easily  exhausted.  Much  gravel 
is  present,  and  renders  much  of  the  land  practically  unfit  for  agri- 
culture. The  deep  soil  of  the  creek  and  river  bottoms  is  a  brown 
alluvial,  of  excellent  fertility;  and  the  natural  g^o^^'th  of  these 
bottoms,  subject  to  frequent  inundation,  is  rich  and  varied.  But 
the  points  of  geological  interest  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  hills; 
and  turning  to  these  again,  we  find  them  similar  to  those  of  north- 
em  Alabama,  in  that  they  are  in  large  part  underlaid  by  limestones 
of  the  drift  fonnation.  This  limestone  bed  is  so  thick  that  in  many 
cases  the  hills  may  lye  said  to  l)e  made  of  it.  In  my  notes  I  find 
this  record: 


*  J.  R.  Preston.  Frye's  Goofrraphy.  Mlsiiissippi  p:<!ltlon. 

•For  Rome  of  these  remark.s  on   the  {^eolo^y  of  the  rejfioii    I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
HUfard's  report  on  the  '  Geoloicy  and  Afcrlculture  of  MissisHippi.' 
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"In  a  hillside  rising  immediately  beyond  a  most  precipitous 
descent,  is  the  main  opening  to  a  'silica'  mine  [so  called  by  the 
natives]  which  was  abandoned  because  of  the  fatality  among  labor- 
ers working  up  the  material  —  though  the  miners  themselves  were 
not  affected.  The  walb  of  the  cave  are  of  an  amorphous,  softish, 
chalky  material,  now  damp  and  covered  in  many  places  with  slime 
and  moss.  The  whole  hill  appears  to  be  of  this  material,  and  so 
do  many  of  the  others  near  by.  The  main  tunnel  is  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  long." 

In  many  places  on  the  hills  this  limestone  is  present  in  the  form 
of  irregular  pieces  of  blue  stone  about  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg. 
A  talus  of  this  sort  at  the  foot  of  the  viciously  steep  little  hills  makes 
climbing  very  difficult;  and  often  the  same  rock  is  encountered 
all  over  the  hill.  In  large,  flat  pieces,  often  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  it  forms  terraced  ledges  through  and  over  which  the  little 
streams  run;  and  altogether  it  is  the  characteristic  rock  of  the 
region  directly  bordering  the  Tennessee  valley,  where  I  spent  the 
whole  of  the  month  at  my  disposal. 

Though  cropping  out,  as  I  have  said,  in  many  places,  elsewhere 
this  blue  limestone  underlies  red  sandstone;  this  I  found  to  be  the 
case  near  the  town  of  luka.  And  between  this  point  and  my 
destination  on  the  river,  I  crossed  thick,  level  beds  of  the  yellow 
loam,  wooded  with  old-field  and  short-leaf  pine  (Pinus  tceda  et  echi- 
natus),  and  underlaid  with  a  loose  red  sand  —  under  which  in  turn 
was  doubtless  the  limestone  again. 

In  its  flora  and  fauna  this  county  presents  characters  of  a  rather 
transitional  nature;  a  few  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  mingling 
of  species  belonging  to  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Austral  life-zones 
respectively  —  as  these  have  been  characterized  by  Dr.  Merriam, 
—  a  decided  predominance  of  Carolinian  forms  being  evident. 

Of  mammals,  I  found  most  common  the  cotton-tail  rabbit 
{Lejms  floridanus  mallurus);  the  white-footed  mouse  (Peromyscus 
leiicopus);  the  chipmunk  {Tamias  striatiis);  the  southern  gray 
squirrel  (Sciurus  carolinensis)  \  and  the  red  bat  {Lasiuriis  borealijt). 
It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  these  are  species  confined  to  the  Austro- 
riparian  zone.  The  Peromyscus  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a 
southern  species  at  all,  and  the  chipmunk  is  placed  by  Dr.  Merriam 
among  the  mammals  of  the  Transition  zone. 
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Other  species  were  the  water  hare  {Lejms  aquaticus)  and  the 
opossum  (Didelphis  virginiana);  of  raccoons  I  could  not  be  sure; 
but  I  found  pawpaw  seeds  on  logs  by  the  creeks,  which  must  have 
been  left  there  by  either  these  animab  or  opossums. 

Reptiles  were  very  uncommon,  with  the  exception  of  two  lizards, 
and  all  but  one  were  species  of  rather  general  distribution.  The 
two  lizards  referred  to  are  Sceloporus  undulatvs  and  Cnemidoph^ 
OTUs  sex'lineatus;  the  Austroriparian  Anolis  principalis  I  saw 
rarely  —  once,  oddly  enough,  on  a  spray  of  trailing  arbutus  1  The 
only  snakes  I  saw  were  the  black  form  of  Btiscanium  constrictor, 
and  one  individual  of  the  "spreading  adder"  (Heterodon  platy- 
rhinus). 

Breeding  birds,  absent  in  that  capacity  from  most  parts  of  the 
State,  were:  Catbird,  Phoebe,  Prairie  Warbler,  and  Whip-poor- 
will;  as  I  shall  mention  again  below,  I  have  hypothetically  placed 
on  the  breeding  list  Goldfinch  and  Robin.  But  with  all  these 
mingle  such  distinctively  southern  species  as  Chuck-wiU's-widow, 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  and  Mockingbird.  Fuller  remarks 
on  these  species  will  follow.  Certain  birds  were  noticeably  absent 
—  perhaps  the  most  important  being  Loggerhead  Shrike,  American 
Sparrow  Hawk,  and  Red-shouldered  Hawk;  but  their  absence 
was  evidently  due  to  local  ecological  conditions,  and  is  of  course  of 
no  importance  in  assigning  this  county  to  its  place  in  the  life-zones. 

It  remains  now  to  sketch  the  flora.  The  low  hills  are  thickly 
wooded,  though  large  trees  are  the  exception  except  in  the  valleys: 
old-field  and  short-leaf  pine  (Pimis  tarda  et  echinatus),  hickory 
{Hicoria  tonwntosa),  dog-wood  {Cornus  florida),  and  numerous 
species  of  oaks  compose  the  tree  growth:  while  beneath  them 
flourishes  an  undergrowth  of  Ericaceous  shrubs. 

The  oaks  are:  black-jack  {Qiierciis  marilandica) ,  post  oak  (Q. 
minor),  scarlet  oak  {Q.  cocci nea),  Spanish  oak  (Q.  digitata),  and 
chestnut  oak  (Q.  pritius);  and  the  principal  species  of  huckleberry 
are:  Vaccinium  stamincum  (a  form  with  large  leaves),  V.  corym- 
bosnviy  v.  arborcum,  and  a  small  s|>ecies  that  seems  most  like 
V,  vacillans,  A  tree  commonly  present,  but  fruiting  little,  and 
apparently  of  vanishing  im|X)rtance,  as  Dr.  Mohr  observes  of  it 
in  Alabama,  is  the  chestnut  (CaAtanca  dcntata).  On  high  summits 
another  pine  sometimes   relieves   the   monotony  of  the  common 
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short-leaf;  this  is  Pinus  inops.  Somewhat  local  are  the  beautiful 
mountain  laurel  {Kalmia  latifolia)  and  trailing  arbutus  (Epigwa 
repens). 

Saxifrages  are  characteristic  herbs  of  the  rocky  hilb:  they  are 
Saxifraga  virginensis  and  Heuchera  americana.  Other  herbs  are: 
early  buttercup  (Ranunculus  fdscicularis),  white  larkspur  (Del- 
phinium virescens),  Alsine  pvhera,  Indian  pink  (SUene  virginica), 
bird-foot  violet  (Viola  pedata),  purple  wood-sorrel  (Oxalis  violacea), 
HousUmia  purpurea^  "everlasting"  (Antennaria  plantaginifolia), 
and  phlox  (Phlox  reptans  et  amcena). 

The  lesser  valleys  between  the  hills  are  fringed  with  the  many- 
tinted  "bush  honeysuckle"  (Azalea  nvdiflora),  imder  which  the 
bare  damp  earth  is  flecked  with  bluets  (Housionija  ccendea).  Heavy 
shade,  haunted  of  Wood  Thrushes  and  Acadian  Flycatchers,  is 
cast  by  red  m^les  (Acer  ruhrum)  and  white  oaks  (Qwercu*  aJha), 
In  open  places  is  found  the  snowberry  or  coral-berry  (Symphori- 
carpos  symphoricarpos).  Here  and  there  the  hills  are  bordered 
by  swamps;  and  here  black  gum  (Nyssa  multi flora)  \  alder  (Alnus 
rugosa)  and  'bamboo'  (Smilax  spp.)  grow,  with  ferns  and  white 
violets  flourishing  between.  The  only  fern  requiring  special  notice 
is  a  maiden-hair  (Adiantum  pedatum),  growing  on  damp  hillsides 
above  the  swamps. 

By  the  brooksides  grow  crab-apple  (Pyrus  angustifolia)  and 
red  maple;  over  these  clamber  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  sempervirens), 
the  naturalized  Japanese  honeysuckle  (L,  japonica),  and  bamboo 
(Smilax  rotundifolia).  Beneath  grow  spring  beauty  (Claytonia 
virginica)  and  anemone  (Syndesmon  thalictroides)  in  the  shade, 
and  cinquefoil  (PotentUla  canadensis)  in  the  sun.  Or,  in  lower 
places,  thickets  of  alder  and  thin  groves  of  small  willows  (Salix 
nigra)  may  form  the  stream-fringe. 

The  old  fields  in  the  narrow  levels  between  brooks  and  hills  grow 
the  fragrant  pink  rose  (Rosa  ruhiginosa) ;  the  feeble,  trailing  black- 
heny  (Rubus  enslenii);  and  of  herbs,  speedwell  (Veronica  pere- 
grina  et  arvensis),  *  johnny  jump-up'  (Viola  tricolor  arvensis),  the 
little  skull-cap  (Scutellaria  parvula),  mouse-tail  (Myosurus  mini- 
mus); and  a  little  evening  primrose  of  some  importance,  because 
not  reported  heretofore,  I  think,  from  either  Alabama  or  Mississippi 
—  ^Enothera    linijolia.     Thickets  in    these  fields,  as  everywhere, 
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are  tangles  of  blackberry  (Rubus  argutus)  and  sumac  {Rhus  cofoir 
Una). 

Or,  in  fields  long  abandoned,  we  may  find  scrubby  pines  (Pintu 
Ueda),  among  rank  'broom-sedge'  {Andropogon  virginicus)  that 
crowds  out  almost  all  other  plants;  though  it  gives  place,  here  and 
there,  to  patches  of  wild  plum  (Prunus  chicasa). 

The  low  woods  of  the  creek  and  river  bottoms  contain  birch 
{Behda  nigra) ,  water  oak  {Quercus  nigra),  basket  oak  (Q.  mt- 
chauxit),  sycamore  (Platanus  occidentalis), —  present  also  along 
upland  brooks  —  maple  (Acer  dasycarpum),  sweet-gum  (Ltquidam- 
bar  styraciflua),  and  cypress  (Taxodium  disHchum).  In  higher 
ground  in  the  valley  are  locust  (Robinia  pseudacada),  hackbeny 
(CeUis  mississippiensis),  and  sassafras  (Sassafras  sassafras). 
Common  climbers  on  the  border  of  these  woods  are  trumpet 
creeper  (Tecoma  radicans)  and  cross- vine  (Btgmmia  capreoUUa). 
And  on  the  ground  rising  from  the  river  I  found  wild  strawberry 
(Fragaria  virginica). 

Roadside  plants  are  haws  (Craicegus  spathulata  ei  mohrit), 
moth  mullein  (Verbascum  blattaria),  and  dandelion  (Adopogon 
dandelion). 

More  enumeration  would  carry  me  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the 
title  of  this  article,  which  perhaps  I  have  already  exceeded;  and 
without  further  preface  I  offer  the  detailed  account  of  the  birds 
obser>'ed  from  April  17  to  May  17.  The  town  of  luka,  several 
times  to  be  mentioned,  is  about  six  miles  southwest  of  the  farm- 
house which  I  made  my  headquarters,  and  b  consequently  out  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

1.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. — One  seen  April  24,  flying 
westward. 

2.  Butorides  TirescenB.  Green  Heron. —  Seen  occasionally  after 
April  21,  at  creeks  and  ponds. 

3.  Fulica  americana.  American  Coot. —  I  saw  one  swimming  in  a 
marshy  mill-pond  near  luka,  on  April  30.  The  bird  may  have  been  a 
cripple;  but  if  not,  it  was  doubtless  one  of  a  breeding  pair;  for  the  next 
time  I  passed  the  spot,  on  May  17,  it  was  still  there. 

4.  Actitis  macolaria.  Spotted  Sandpiper. — Sparingly  present  along 
the  larger  streams,  and  at  the  pond  where  I  saw  the  Ooot. 

5.  OolinoB  virginianoB.  Bob-white. —  A  common  bird  in  the  open. 
It  seems  to  nest  quite  late;  for  I  flushed  several  pairs  from  their  task  of 
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constructing  their  domed  nests  under  tussocks  of  Andropogon,  after  May 
10,  and  foimd  eggs  but  once. 

I  heard  rather  often  a  cry  that  I  likened  to  the  wild  call  of  the  Pileated 
Woodpecker;  as  the  birds  were  flushed,  they  would  dart  off  with  this 
outburst  of  peculiarly  wold  sound;  and  the  effect  was  startling.  I  think 
only  the  male  uttered  it;  and  at  times  I  heard  birds  apparei^tly  answering 
each  other,  perhaps  in  challenge. 

6.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mournino  Dove. — Fairly  common,  and 
singing. 

7.  Oathartes  aura.    Turkey   Vulture. —  Common,   not   abundant. 

8.  Oathariata  umbu.  Black  Vulture. —  Much  less  conmion  than 
the  preceding. 

9.  EUnoides  forficataa.  Swallow-tailed  Kite. —  One  was  seen 
May  12,  flying  northward,  and  accurately  described  to  me. 

10.  Accipiter  veloz.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. —  Occasional  after  May 
2. 

11.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  Not  abundant,  but  quite 
regular.  On  April  19  I  found  a  nest,  concerning  which  the  female  showed 
much  solicitude.  She  sailed  about,  uttering  a  dry,  monotonous  rattle, 
but  left  when  I  climbed  to  the  nest.  It  was  about  thirty-five  feet  up  in  a 
post-oak.  A  similar  nest,  out  of  repair,  was  in  a  tree  close  by,  having 
doubtless  formerly  served  the  same  birds. 

The  occupied  nest  had  a  heavy  foundation  of  twigs,  overlaid  with 
rootlets;  but  it  was  lined  with  scales  of  pine  bark,  on  which  lay  three 
short  oval  eggs,  quite  fresh,  but  slightly  nest-stained. 

12.  Buteo  borealiB.  Red-tailed  Hawk. —  I  think  a  pair  bred  on 
the  hills  back  of  the  house  in  which  I  stayed;  these  were  the  only  ones  J 
saw. 

13.  Buteo  plat3rpteru8.  Broad-w^inqed  Hawk. —  The  commonest 
of  the  hawks;   I  found  no  nests,  but  saw  and  heard  the  birds  often. 

14.  HaliadtUB  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle.  —  A  pair  flew  over, 
screaming,  late  in  the  evening  of  April  29. 

15.  Sjrmium  varium.     Barred  Owl. —  Rare. 

10.     Megaacops  asio.    Screech  Owl. —  Heard  one  May  10. 

17.  Ooccyzas  americanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. — This  bird  ap- 
parently did  not  arrive  until  April  28;  after  that  date  one  or  two  were 
seen  daily,  until  the  bulk  arrived  May  3. 

The  habit  of  nocturnal  song  was  very  noticeable;  I  find  these  entries 
in  my  note-book:  "May  1  ....  At  night  I  heard  the  full  song  of  a  Yellow- 
billed  Cuckoo,  delivered,  I  thought,  while  the  bird  was  in  flight."  "May 
8.  .  .  .  Almost  every  night  I  hear  the  notes  of  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos;  I 
can  rarely  be  sure  whether  or  not  they  are  flying;  usually  they  are  at 
rest,  I  think." 

18.  Oeryle  alcyon.     Belted  Kingfisher. —  Not  common. 

19.  Dryobates  villosus  audubonii.  Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker. 
—  Common. 
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20.  Dryobates  pubesceiui.    Downy  Woodpecker. —  Common. 

21 .  Dryobates  borealis.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker. —  Faiiiy  com- 
mon; very  noisy,  and  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  when  present. 

22.  OeophloBUS  pileatus.  Pileated  Woodpecker. —  Common,  and 
not  especially  shy;  nor  does  it  confine  itself  to  the  deeper  forests. 

23.  Melanerpes  erjrthrocaphalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — 
Not  common;  it  prefers  laiige  dead  trees  in  clearings,  and  these  are  hardly 
to  be  had  in  this  region.  •  The  same  explanation  can  probably  be  offered 
in  the  case  of  the  absent  Sparrow  Hawk. 

24.  Oenturns  caroUnus.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. —  Not  un- 
common; mainly  confined  to  the  creek  woods.  I  noticed  that  it  utters 
many  of  the  notes  of  the  preceding  species;  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
there  is  much  local  variation  in  the  notes  of  this  bird. 

25.  Oolaptes  auratus.    Flicker. —  Common. 

26.  Antrostomus  caroUnensis.  Chuck-will'b-widow. —  Common; 
but  less  so  than  the  succeeding  species,  and  arriving  later.  I  heard  Whip- 
poor-wills  from  the  night  of  my  arrival  in  the  valley,  April  18,  but  the  voice 
of  this  more  southern  bird  was  not  added  to  the  caprimulgine  chorus  until 
April  22.     It  was  common  after  April  28. 

27.  Antrostomus  vociferus.  Whip-poor-will. —  Very  common. 
The  song  generally  commenced  about  seven  o'clock,  on  clear  nights;  and 
once  I  heard  a  Whip-poor-i^Hll  cry  at  five  in  the  morning.  I  heard  none 
at  all  in  bad  weather. 

28.  Ohordeiles  virginianus.  Nighthawk. —  Fairly  conunon.  None 
were  seen  until  April  24.  and  I  never  noted  the  species  as  really  common. 

29.  Ohtttura  pelagica.  Chimmey  Swift. —  Common,  and  of  normal 
habits.  I  found  a  nest  in  the  chimney  of  a  deserted  cabin  in  the  heart 
of  the  hills;  and  they  nested  also  in  the  occupied  farm-houses. 

30.  Trochilus  colubris.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. —  Conunon; 
the  bulk  arrived  April  22. 

31.  Tjrrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird. —  Fairly  common;  it  did  not 
arrive  in  breeding  numbers  until  about  May  1,  and  never  became  abundant. 

32.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher. — Conunon  from  the 
time  of  my  arrival 

33.  Sayomis  phosbe.  Phcebe. —  I  thought  I  heard  one  of  these  birds 
on  April  18.  and  later  on  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  rare  breeder.  In  the 
tunnel  I  have  before  referred  to.  cut  in  the  rotten  limestone  of  a  steep 
hillside,  I  found  a  nest  perched  on  a  narrow  ledge  about  six  feet  up.  It 
was  composed  externally  of  green  moss,  and  contained  four  young  a  few 
days  old;  they  were  silent,  unemotional  little  creatures,  and  made  no 
demonstration  when  I  took  the  nest  down  to  see  them  more  closely,  or 
when  I  replaced  it. 

The  mother  waited  outside  the  tunnel,  calling  frequently.  It  struck 
me  as  singularly  appropriate  that  the  first  rocky  cave  I  had  entered  in 
Mississippi  should  hold  a  PhoDbc's  nest;  for  in  less  typical  situations  we 
have  never  noted  the  bird  except  as  a  winter  resident. 
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This  was  on  April  27;  the  next  day  I  found  an  old  nest  —  probably  of 
the  same  pair,  since  I  saw  no  others  —  in  an  abandoned  cabin  near  the 
cave. 

34.  CtontopuB  vireiui.    Wood  Pewee. —  Common. 

35.  Empidonaz  flaviyantxu.  Yellow-bellibd  Flycatcher. — I  took 
one  May  9,  from  a  flock  of  migrant  warblers. 

36.  Empidonaz  viresceiui.  Green-crested  Flycatcher. —  Com- 
mon;  I  noticed  it  first  April  23,  and  found  it  common  about  May  3. 

[Empidonaz  traillii.  Traill's  Flycatcher. — On  April  26,  and  on  one 
or  two  other  dates,  I  thought  I  saw  this  flycatcher;  but  each  time  I 
failed  of  positive  identification.] 

37.  Empidonaz  minimuB.  Least  Flycatcher. —  I  took  one  May 
10.  It  was  quite  silent,  but  active,  making  short  excursions  from  a 
sparse  thicket  of  sumac  and  blackberry,  and  always  perching  in  a  scru- 
pulously erect  position. 

38.  Oyanocitta  cristata.  Blue  Jay. —  Fairly  common;  but  the 
small  oaks  of  the  hills  tempt  it  less  than  the  larger  trees  about  the  town. 
I  found  it  common  in  luka. 

39.  OorTUB  brachyrhynchoB.    American  Crow. —  Common. 

40.  Dolichonjrz  orsrsivonis.  Bobolink. — This  bird  I  observed  three 
times;  on  April  30  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  twenty  males  in  an  open  pasture 
near  luka;  the  next  day  another  flock  was  reported  from  a  point  near 
the  river;  and  a  single  female  flew  over  on  May  6. 

41.  Agelaius  phoBniceus.  Red- winged  Blackbird. — A  very  local 
breeder  in  low  fields  and  marshy  ponds,  of  which  situations  there  are  not 
suflicient  to  make  the  bird  abundant. 

42.  Stnmella  magna  argutola.  Southern  Meadowlark. —  Not  at 
all  common. 

43.  IcteroB  Bpurius.  Orchard  Oriole. —  A  fairly  common  breeder. 
I  saw  several  at  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee, —  about  a  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  luka, —  on  April  16;  but  the  species  did  not  reach  this 
valley  until  April  23,  becoming  common  about  the  same  time. 

44.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole. —  I  saw  this  bird  also  at 
Grand  Junction  on  April  16,  but  saw  none  here  imtil  April  24,  and  none 
after  April  29.  It  seems  unwise  to  base  conclusions  on  a  month's  record, 
but  the  natural  deduction  would  be,  that  this  valley  is  a  sort  of  pocket 
and  receives  by  degrees  the  overflow  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  migra- 
tion stream;  though  it  will  be  seen  from  the  notes  to  follow,  on  the 
warblers,  that  this  region  lies  —  for  some  species  at  least  —  in  a  line  of 
migration  not  originating  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  The  same  theory  will 
not  apply  to  all  the  species  mentioned  here,  but  I  offer  the  above  as  an 
explanation  of  an  apparently  paradoxical  situation. 

45.  QniscaluB  quiscula  SBneus  Bronzed  Crackle. —  Breeds  com- 
monly in  a  low  wooded  park  in  luka;  but  I  saw  it  only  once  near  the  river, 
on  April  28. 

46.  OarpodacuB  purpureuB.     Purple  Finch. —  I  saw  many  females 
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in  the  above-meDtioned  park,  on  April  17;   and  the  next  day  I  thought 
I  8aw  several  among  pine-trees  on  the  hills  near  the  river. 

47.  AfltragalinuB  tristis.  American  Goldfinch. —  Probably  resi- 
dent. I  found  much  migrational  activity  when  I  arrived  —  April  17  — 
and  the  finches  continued  to  flock  and  sing  until  April  27;  after  that  date 
I  saw  them  passing  over  in  pairs,  and  find  them  recorded  as  ''constantly 
passing  over"  as  late  as  May  6;  and  I  took  one  of  a  mated  pair  on  May 
7.  I  found  no  nests;  but  I  left  with  a  very  distinct  impression  that 
Goldfinches  breed  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  Mississippi. 

48.  Passer  domesticuB.  English  Sparrow. —  Present  about  the 
farm-houses  near  the  river,  and  common  in  luka. 

49.  PocBcetes  gramineus.  Vesper  Sparrow. — Saw  one  in  a  meadow 
near  luka,  April  17. 

50.  Ohondestes  grammacus.  Lark  Sparrow. —  A  very  handsome 
individual  was  feeding  with  a  group  of  Chipping  Sparrows  in  the  luka 
park,  on  April  17.  Of  late  we  have  found  it  not  very  uncommon  in  winter 
on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mississippi,  but  this  is  our  only  interior  record,  though 
Mr.  H.  H.  Kopman  has  reported  it  from  Madison  Parish,  Louisiana,  directly 
across  the  Mississippi  River  from  Vicksburg. 

51.  Zonotrichia  albicoUis.  White-throated  Sparrow. —  Very  abun- 
dant in  thickets  and  hedge-rows.  I  heard  them  singing  as  soon  as  I 
arrived  at  my  destination,  and  frequently  I  found  the  hillsides  covered 
with  the  creeping,  rustling  little  creatures,  and  the  thickets  bordering  the 
hills  deserted;  but  they  withdrew  to  cover  again  immediately  on  any 
alarm.     The  bulk  left  about  May  4,  and  I  saw  the  last  May  9. 

Once  I  heard  a  rather  peculiar  song  that  led  me  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  Z.  lettcophrys]  but  I  soon  traced  it  to  its  source  as  an  individual  pecul- 
iarity. 

52.  Spisella  socialis.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  Abundant  ever3rwhere. 
except  in  the  extremely  open  country  occupied  by  the  follo^^ing  species. 

53.  Spisella  pusilla.  Field  Sparrow. —  Common  in  the  old  fields 
grown  up  with  Andropogon.  One  of  the  several  nests  I  found  was  placed 
in  a  tussock  of  this  grass;  it  was  situated  among  the  culms  much  as  the 
nest  of  a  Red-wing  is  placed  among  reeds.  It  contained  four  eggs  on 
May  12. 

54*.  PeucflBa  SBStivalis  bachmanii.  BACHNf  an's  Sparrow. —  Of  local 
distribution,  but  not  uncommon.  This  is  a  most  interesting  bird,  and 
varies  much  in  its  habits  in  different  regions;  even  in  the  same  locality 
there  may  be  two  quite  dissimilar  songs.  a«  I  noticed  here, —  one  quite 
like  that  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  one  like  that  of  the  Chipping.  The  birds 
of  this  county  are  hirger  and  grayer  than  those  of  the  (lulf  coast, —  less 
typical  of  the  subspecies;  and  they  prefer  the  open  country  to  the  pine 
barrens.  I  have  these  notes  of  their  l)ehavior:  "I  f«und  Bachman's 
Sparrows  again  on  the  Iwrder  of  the  pine  thicket;  they  l)ehaved  somewhat 
like  Swamp  Sparrows  in  the  bnish.  though  on  the  ground  they  ran  rapidly, 
flushing  from  it  with  the  explosive  spring  of  CoturniciUus  or  Pas9erculuf, 
One  wandered  into  the  thick  sedge-grass  (Andropogon).** 
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55.  Melospisa  Uncolnii.  Lincoln's  Sparrow. — This  is  another  very 
interesting  species.  We  have  never  been  able  to  detect  it  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State,  and  I  watched  its  movements  closely  after  I  found  it 
here  April  23. 

It  proved  to  be  not  unconmion,  and  hngered  until  May  15.  Generally 
I  foimd  them  singly,  creeping  about  in  some  thicket  or  hedge-row;  but 
sometimes  they  crept  about  fences  in  a  rather  wren-Uke  way;  and  one 
deepened  this  impression  by  concealing  itself  in  a  pile  of  cross-ties  by  the 
roadside.  After  May  10  I  watched  one  whose  quarters  were  in  a  brush- 
pile  by  a  brook;  it  often  sang,  gliding  about  like  a  House  Wren,  a  fine 
liquid  warble  much  like  that  of  this  wren,  but  of  sweeter,  lower  tone,  and 
much  longer  duration. 

56.  Melospiia  georgiaaa.  Swamp  Sparrow. —  I  saw  none  before 
April  25;  it  was  fairly  common  April  27,  increased  May  3,  decreased  again 
Bfay  4,  and  was  last  seen  May  6. 

57.  Pipilo  ersrthrophthidxiias.  Towhee. —  Common,  and  showing 
no  evidence  of  migratory  habits. 

58.  Oardinalis  cardinalis.  Cardinal. —  Common,  and  singing  finely 
and  constantly. 

59.  Zamelodia  ladovidana.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. —  I  saw 
a  very  handsome  male  on  May  2,  with  a  flock  of  Bay-breasted  Warblers; 
it  uttered  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  note. 

60.  Oyanospijia  cyanea.  Indiqo  Bunting. —  This  species  became 
very  abundant  April  24  —  the  first  I  saw  of  it.  These  were  mostly  males. 
I  heard  one  sing  at  night  on  April  30.  It  was  present  mainly  in  the  capacity 
of  a  migrant  until  about  May  3,  when  its  numbers  decreased;  another 
wave  passed  through  May  9;  by  May  14  all  but  breeders  were  gone,  I 
think,  and  I  foimd  a  nest  with  two  eggs  on  May  15.  The  birds  were  very 
shy,  and  I  saw  the  brooding  mother  only  after  several  stealthy  approaches. 

61.  Piranga  erjrthromelas.  Scarlet  Tanager. —  First  seen  in  Iiika 
April  17;  the  next  appeared  April  22,  after  which  I  found  them  fairly 
regular  until  the  last  left  on  May  12.  Nearly  all  were  males,  but  I  heard 
the  song  only  once. 

62.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  Tanager. —  This  bird  appeared  April 
19,  and  was  common  after  April  25. 

63.  Progne  subis.  Purple  Martin. —  Common  in  Iiika  when  I 
arrived.  But  evidently  migration  was  not  over;  for  on  April  21  a  flock 
of  about  fifteen  martins  suddenly  appeared,  silent  as  spirits,  and  alighted 
in  a  huddled  group  on  a  dead  tree  near  me.  On  May  3  and  5  a  pair  pro- 
spected without  success,  probably  seeking  a  site  for  a  second  nest,  in  a 
sparrow-haunted  martin-box  near  the  house  where  I  stayed. 

64.  Hirundo  erjrthrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. —  Present  from  the 
time  of  my  arrival  until  May  11;  but  never  common,  and  rarely  singing. 

65.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  I  saw  some  with  Rough- 
winged  and  Bam  Swallows  flying  over  a  meadow  near  luka,  April  17. 

66.  StelgidoptersHE  serripennis.    Rough- winged  Swallow. — I  found 
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no  nests,  but  the  species  was  evidently  breeding  in  the  limestone  banks 
of  the  brooks  near  the  river,  as  well  as  in  suitable  places  near  luka.  I 
thought  often  that  Bank  Swallows  must  be  mingled  with  the  Rough- 
wings,  but  careful  search  revealed  none.  One  individual  I  saw  was  char- 
acterized by  a  white  tail-feather. 

67.  Ampelifl  cedromm.  Cedar  Waxwinq. — A  small  flock  appeared 
May  6,  and  some  may  have  remained  to  breed;  but  I  heard  them  last  on 
May  16;  and,  since  even  at  New  Orleans  they  may  be  seen  all  through 
May,  no  special  significance  attaches  to  their  presence  here  at  such  a  date. 

68.  Vireo  olivaceas.  Red-eyed  Vireo. —  The  conmionest  breeder 
of  the  region;  present  continuously,  and  abundant  from  April  22. 

[Vireo  philadelphicus.  Philadelphia  Vireo. —  I  saw  one  at  Grand 
Junction,  Tennessee,  on  April  16;  it  was  on  the  border  of  an  oak  grove 
wherein  were  other  migrant  <.] 

69.  Vireo  flayifroiui.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. —  Not  common  as  a 
breeder,  but  quite  so  as  a  migprant  up  to  the  last  week  of  April.  The  song 
is  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Red-eye  by  its  greater  depth,  richness, 
and  deliberation. 

70.  Vireo  noyeboracensiB.  White-eyed  Vireo. —  A  very  common 
breeder. 

71.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black-and-white  Warbler. —  Present  from 
the  first,  and  abundant  nearly  throughout  my  stay,  though  fluctuating 
in  numbers.  I  found  it  fairly  common  on  May  20  in  Amite  County, 
nearly  four  degrees  further  south;  and  I  therefore  cannot  assign  May  14  — 
the  day  I  last  saw  it  in  Tishomingo  County  —  as  the  end  of  its  spring 
sojourn.     It  certainly  breeds. 

The  great  versatility  of  this  warbler  in  vocal  effects  was  well  illustrated 
during  this  time;  I  know  of  no  other  warbler  except  the  Chat  that  can 
produce  so  great  a  variety  of  sounds;  and  since  nearly  all  of  the  notes 
resemble  those  of  other  warblers,  this  is  a  most  confusing  bird  to  deal 
with  during  the  busy  season  of  "waves." 

72.  Helmitherus  vennivorus.  Worm-eatlno  Warbler. —  Present 
from  the  first,  and  common  until  quite  late;  it  ceased  to  be  apparent 
during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay,  but  I  found  it  with  Mniotilta  in  Amite 
County. 

73.  Helminthophila  pinus.  Blue-wingkd  Warbler. —  I  first  ob- 
served it  April  18;  it  became  common  April  21.  and  thereafter  fluctuated 
until  May  8,  after  which  it  remained  common  in  the  open  regions  bordering 
woods.  Its  monotonous  song,  generally  uttered  at  short  inter\'als  from 
near  the  top  of  a  tree,  while  the  singer  sat  motionless,  was  a  familiar  sound. 

74.  Oompsothljrpis  americana  ramalinsB.  Western  Parula  War- 
bler.—  Several  ver>'  diverse  specimens  of  this  species  were  all  referred 
by  Mr.  Ol)erholsor  to  this  subspecies.  It  was  never  common,  and  as  a 
breeder  it  seems  rare. 

75.  Dendroica  tigrina.  Cape  May  Wahdlek. —  I  took  a  male  from 
a  flock  of  migrant  warblers  on  May  4 .    This  is  the  first  record  for  Mississippi, 
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and  there  is  but  one  for  Louisiana — also  a  spring  record,  from  New 
Orleans.  Evidently  this  species  is  one  of  those  not  entering  the  Mississippi 
Valley  route  by  way  of  the  delta. 

76.  Dendroica  nstiva.  Yellow  Warbler. — Sparingly  present  from 
April  17  to  May  1. 

77.  Dendroica  CAndescexui.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. — I 
saw  a  male  on  April  29,  with  other  migrant  warblers.  This  is  another 
bird  new  to  the  State  list,  and  almost  unknown  in  Louisiana. 

78.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. —  Very  conunon,  in 
bright,  though  incomplete,  plumage,  and  fine  song,  up  to  April  26;  after 
this  less  common  until  it  left  on  May  5. 

79.  Dendroica  macoloBa.  Maqnolia  Warbler. —  A  late  migrant, 
as  it  is  everywhere  in  the  State.  I  saw  it  first  on  May  3,  and  it  was  present 
rather  commonly  imtil  May  16. 

80.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. —  I  took 
a  male  on  May  9;  it  was  in  fine  song  —  a  long  warble  like  that  of  House 
Wren. 

81.  Dendroica  castanea.  Bat-breasted  Warbler. —  Very  common 
from  time  to  time,  but  always  in  close  flocks.  It  mingled  freely  with  other 
species,  but  it  was  very  noticeable  that  the  two  sexes  of  this  species  were 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  same  group.  I  also  found  that  it  showed  rather  a 
fondness  for  pine  trees,  when  these  occurred  among  the  oaks,  which  was 
not  shared  by  any  of  the  other  migrant  warblers.  I  saw  the  first  April  29, 
and  the  last  May  9. 

82.  Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler. —  Common  in  vary- 
ing degrees  from  April  26  to  May  3;  these  were  almost  all  females.  After 
this  came  a  period  of  rarity,  and  the  last  — one  of  the  few  males  seen 
was  taken  on  May  12.  This  one  was  singing  a  feeble  cricket-like  song, 
and  after  long  search  I  discovered  it  actively  exploring  the  branches  of  a 
Spanish  oak  on  the  border  of  a  field. 

83.  Dendroica  blackbnmisB.  Blackburnian  Warbler. —  Rather 
common  from  April  27  to  May  5.  Males  predominated,  and  sometimes 
sang  their  weak  imitation  of  Indigo  Bunting's  song. 

84.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. —  Pres- 
ent from  April  23  to  May  10;  generally  common,  though  flocking  less 
than  some  of  the  other  species;  and  well  distributed.  I  noticed  two 
distinct  songs,  neither  strikingly  original:  one,  a  rather  featureless  trill, 
I  have  described  in  my  notes  as  "Paruloid  ";  the  other  smacked  strongly 
of  the  Chickadee's  notes. 

85.  Dendroica  vigorsii    Pine  Warbler. —  Abundant,  and  very  noisy. 

86.  Dendroica  palmarum.  Palm  Warbler. —  It  seems  singular 
that  this  form  of  Palm  Warbler  should  occur  here,  in  place  of  D.  p.  hypo- 
chrysaa,  our  common  Mississippi  coast  form;  but  this  was  the  case,  and 
on  one  day  it  was  very  abundant.  I  first  noticed  it  April  19  —  though  it 
doubtless  winters  —  and  on  April  22  it  was  abundant  with  other  warblers 
in  Vaccinium  undergrowth  on  the  hillsides;  after  this  it  was  not  abundant, 
but  lingered  until  May  6. 
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87.  Dendroica  discolor.  Prairie  Warbler. —  A  oommon  breeder 
in  the  cleared  regions  that  have  grown  up  in  thickets;  and  an  abundant 
migrant,  its  wiry  trill  being  sometimes  one  of  the  conspicuous  bird  voices 
of  the  hillsides.  I  first  heard  it  April  19;  found  it  abundant  with  Palm 
Warbler  April  22;  after  April  23  the  residents  scattered,  and  the  great 
majority  left  the  woods  for  the  fields. 

88.  Seiurns  aurocapillus.  Ovenbird. —  I  was  sure  of  seeing  this 
usually  common  bird  only  once;  I  took  one  May  4. 

89.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush. —  A  breeder 
along  the  brooks  and  creeks,  but  not  common.  I  first  heard  it  April  19, 
uttering  its  clear,  far-reaching  song  by  the  side  of  a  rocky  brook. 

CO.  Qeothlsrpis  formosa.  Kentucky  Warbler. —  Present  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival;  less  common  later,  the  surplus  probably  passing  to 
wider  bottom-lands  as  was  doubtless  the  case  also  with  Black-and-white, 
Worm-eating,  Western  Parula.  Hooded  Warblers,  and  Redstart. 

91.  Oeothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla.  Northern  Yellow-throat. 
—  The  Yellowthroats  I  collected  on  this  expedition  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman,  and  have  not  yet  been  passed  upon;  but  I  refer 
them  provisionally  to  this  subspecies.     It  is  common  in  suitable  localities. 

92.  Icteria  virens.  Yellow- breasted  Chat. —  Very  common  in 
alder  and  blackberry  thickets.  First  noted  April  23,  when  it  was  tolerably 
oommon;  the  bulk  arrived  about  May  1.  I  found  nests  with  eggs  on 
May  10  and  16. 

93.  Wilsonia  mitrata.  Hooded  Warbler. — Common  when  I  arrived, 
and  present  through  my  stay;  but  of  course  absent  from  the  hills  after 
about  May  1. 

94.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Canadian  Warbler. —  First  seen  May  3, 
last  seen  May  11.  Tolerably  common,  but  always  single;  it  was  very 
active,  and  often  sang  a  pleasing  little  lay  possessing  well-marked  generic 
characters. 

9.5.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Amfrican  Redstart. — I  saw  a  female  on 
April  24 .  and  noted  the  loMt  of  the  hill  migrants  soon  after  this.  Doubtless 
I  could  have  found  breeders  in  the  swamps  later  than  this.  It  was  at  no 
time  common. 

r6.  Mimus  polyglottos.  Mockingbird. —  Not  very  common.  I 
found  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  on  May  10,  and  by  May  14  the  young 
were  hatched. 

97.  Oaleoscoptes  carolinensis.  Catbird. —  A  very  conunon  breeder, 
and  a  very  abundant  migrant.  On  April  24  Catbirds  were  everywhere; 
but  they  soon  Rottloil  down  to  l)recding  numbers;  and  on  May  14  and  16 
I  found  newts  with  full  sets  of  eggs. 

98.  Tozostcma  nifum.  Hrown  Thrasher. —  Doubtless  a  constant 
resident;  its  numl>er8  underwent  no  fluctuation  while  I  remained,  and  it 
was  always  a  faniiliar  bird  of  the  thickets.  I  found  a  nest  \%'ith  eggs  on 
April  25;  theso  did  not  hatch  until  about  May  9.  On  May  15  I  found 
another  nest  with  two  eggs. 
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99.  Thzyothonu  ladovidanus.  Carolina  Wren. —  A  common 
resident. 

100.  Thzyomanes  bewickii.  Bewick's  Wren.-*— Not  common;  but 
evidently  it  breeds  about  the  farm-houses,  and  also  in  luka;  and  I  saw  a 
pair  at  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  on  May  17.  Though  less  exuberant 
than  the  foregoing,  this  wren  seems  to  be  always  in  song. 

101.  Troglodjrtes  atfdon.  House  Wren. —  Not  common;  I  saw  the 
last  April  27. 

102.  Sitta  carolineimiB.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. —  Not  very 
oonmion. 

103.  Sitta  canadaiudB.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. —  I  saw  one  of 
these  birds  at  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  on  April  16,  in  an  oak  grove 
with  other  migrants;  and  on  April  28  I  saw  a  pair  on  a  high  hill  near  the 
river.  The  male  was  sitting  quite  motionless  at  first,  uttering  a  wild, 
querulous,  long-drawn  cry,  which  seemed  to  be  a  call  for  the  female;  for 
the  latter  soon  appeared,  and  the  male  then  resumed  his  wonted  voice 
and  activity. 

104.  Sitta  puflilla.    Brown-headed  Nuthatch. —  Common. 

105.  BaolophUB  bicolor.    Tufted  Titmouse. —  Very  common. 

106.  Paras  carolinensiB.  Carolina  Chickadee. —  Less  common 
than  the  preceding. 

107.  BegoluB  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. —  Present,  in 
less  than  winter  numbers,  and  singing,  until  May  1. 

108.  Polioptila  camlea.  Blue-oray  Gnatcatcher. —  Already  com- 
mon when  I  arrived. 

109.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Wood  Thrush. —  One  of  the  common- 
est breeders;  I  found  the  nests  of  past  seasons  in  every  little  hollow, 
though  I  failed  to  locate  any  occupied.  It  was  present  when  I  arrived, 
and  I  saw  it  also  at  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  on  April  16. 

110.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Wilson's  Thrush. —  Not  common; 
first  seen  April  20,  last  seen  May  3. 

111.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsonii.  Olive-backed  Thrush. — 
Sparingly  present  from  May  2  to  May  16. 

112.  Hylocichla  alicia.  Gray-cheeked  Thrush . — Quite  uncommon ; 
first  seen  April  22,  last  seen  May  5. 

113.  Hylocichla  guttata  paUasii.  Hermit  Thrush. —  Decreased 
gradually  from  fair  numbers,  until  the  last  left  on  April  26. 

114.  Morula  migratoria.  American  Robin. —  This  bird  probably 
breeds  in  the  wooded  park  at  luka;  I  had  no  opportunity  to  go  there 
when  I  passed  through  the  town  on  May  17;  but  I  had  seen  there,  on 
April  30,  birds  that  I  supposed  to  be  breeding.  The  last  near  the  river 
passed  through  May  3;  there  were  three.  I  took  a  female,  and  found  her 
very  fat.  but  in  poor  plumage. 

115.  Sialia  sialis.  Bluebird. —  Common.  Parent  birds  were  leading 
about  fledged  and  flying  young  on  May  13;  but  a  nest  found  May  11,  in  a 
hollow  fence-post,  contained  five  eggs. 
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THE  RIO  GRANDE  SEEDEATER,  ITS  STATUS  AND 

TECHNICAL  HISTORY. 

In  1851,  Mr.  (Jeorge  N.  Lawrence  (Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hbt., 
V,  1852,  p.  123)  described  what  was  evidently  a  male  specimen  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Seedeater,  "procured  in  pSrownsville]  Texas  by 
Capt.  J.  P.  McCown,  U.  S.  A.,"'  but  instead  of  giving  it  a  new 
name  referred  it  to  Spermophila  aUngiUaris  Spix,  from  the  province 
of  Bahia,  Brazil.  Four  years  later  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater  (P.  Z.  S.,  1856, 
p.  302)  provisionally  referred  Mr.  La^Tence's  S.  albigularis  to  S. 
moreUeii  Bonap.,  based  on  specimens  from  Guatemala.  This 
determination  appears  to  have  passed  unchallenged  till  1888,  when 
Dr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  (Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.,  XII,  1888,  p.  124)  identi- 
fied the  Rio  Grande  bird  as  S.  parva  Lawr.,  and  gave  the  range  of 
S.  morelleti  as  from  "Yucatan  to  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica,"  referring  viorelleti  of  authors,  from  Mexico  and  Texas,  to 
Lawrence's  panxi. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  I^awrence  had  not  felt  convinced  that 
Sclater's  decision  was  correct,  and  in  1889  (Auk,  VI,  Jan.  1889,  pp. 
53,  54)  summarized  the  history  of  the  case,  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ences separating  the  Rio  Grande  bird  from  both  S.  parva  and  S. 
morelleti,  and  naming  the  Rio  Grande  bird  in  honor  of  Dr.  Sharpe, 
**as  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence  (/.  c,  p.  54)  **the  only  one  who  has 
recognized  it  as  being  distinct  from  S.  morelleti  Bp."  Mr.  Law- 
rence called  it  Sporophila  morelleti  sharpei,  and  under  this  designa- 
tion the  Rio  Grande  bird  was  entered  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  Check-List.  It  was  correctly  recognized  under  this  name 
until  its  status  was  again  challenged  by  Mr.  Ridg^^ay,  who,  in  his 
'Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America'  (Part  I,  1901,  p.  575),  con- 
sidered it  indistinguishable  from  Sporophila  morelleti.  In  com- 
menting on  the  case  (/.  c,  footnote)  he  says: 


*  Tliitf  interest ifiR  specimen,  a  male,  is  No.  41296.  in  the  collection  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  from  the  I^wrence  Collection.  On  the  oriirinal 
label  is  inscribed  in  Mr.  I^wrence's  handwriting?.  "Spermophila.  believed  to  be  a 
new  species."  Mr.  Lawrence's  label,  written  some  time  later,  has  "Spermophila 
moreleti  Pucheran.  Juv.  c^.  Texas."  and,  on  the  reverse  side.  "  Brownaville,  J.  P. 
McCown." 
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"I  find  myself  unable  to  subdivide  this  species  satisfactorily. 
It  is  true  specimens  representing  the  fully  adult  male  plumage 
described  above  are  wanting  in  the  series  from  the  State  of  Tamauli- 
pas  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Texas:  but  males  from  that  district 
agree  exactly  in  plimiage  with  immature  males  from  more  southern 
localities,  and  I  believe  that  fully  adult  males  have  simply  not  yet 
been  taken  in  the  region  designated." 

On  the  basis  of  this  "belief"  S.  m.  sharpei  was  relegated  to  syn- 
onymy. The  statement  that  "specimens  representing  the  fully 
adult  male  plumage  "of  S.  morelleti  are  wanting  from  the  Rio 
Grande  region  is  quite  true,  as  is  also  the  statement  that  males  from 
this  district  "agree  exactly  [or  nearly]  in  plumage  with  immature 
males  from  more  southern  localities."  Although  the  "belief" 
based  on  these  facts  proves  to  have  been  unwarranted,  the  A.  O.  U. 
Committee,  on  the  basis  of  the  very  inadequate  material  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  gave  this  opinion  its  endorsement,  and  in  the 
Twelfth  Check-List  Supplement  (Auk,  XX,  July,  1903,  p.  353) 
eliminated  the  subspecies  sharpei. 

Having  had  occasion  recently  to  examine  certain  other  Texas 
birds,  the  case  of  the  Rio  Grande  Sporophila  came  also  under 
notice,  with  the  result  that  the  fine  series  of  these  birds  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (formerly  in  the  Sennett 
Collection)  furnishes  indubitable  evidence  that  the  adult  males 
of  the  Texas  form  do  not  acquire  the  broad  black  pectoral  collar 
and  the  black  back  of  typical  morelleti^  and  that  in  consequence  of 
their  resemblance  to  immature  males  of  true  morelleti  have  been 
considered  as  also  immature.  Many  scores  of  Texas  specimens  of 
Sporophila  have  found  their  way  into  collections,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  absence  of  males  with  a  glossy  black  back  and  a  broad 
black  pectoral  collar  has  not  suggested  the  real  solution  of  the  case. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  contains  a  sgries  of  62 
sf>ecimens  of  the  Sporophila  morelleti  group.  Of  these  26 — 16  males 
and  10  females  —  are  from  Texas  (8  from  Brownsville,  17  from 
Ix)mita  Ranch,  1  from  Rio  Grande  City);  11  (10  males,  1  female) 
from  Nuevo  Leon  (Montemorelos  and  Monterey);  6  males  and 
2  females  from  Tarapico,  Tamaulipas;  18  (14  males,  4  females) 
from  southern  Vera  Cruz,  Honduras,  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and 
Costa  Rica.     They  are  separable  into  three  series:  (1)  Texas  and 
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Nuevo  Leon,  (2)  Tampico,  (3)  southern  Vera  Cruz  and  south  to 
G>sta  Rica.  The  Texas  series  of  16  males  presents  three  phases  of 
plumage  —  3  fully  adult  birds,  10  birds  of  the  second  year,  and  3 
yearling  birds;  of  the  10  females  all  are  adult  except  2.  Of  the 
10  breeding  males  and  1  female  from  Nuevo  Leon,  9  of  the  males 
are  in  immature  plumage,  probably  of  the  second  year.  Of  the 
Tampico  birds,  6  males  and  2  females,  3  of  the  males  and  the 
2  females  are  in  mature  plumage,  the  other  3  males  in  the  transition 
plumage  of  the  second  year,  although  evidently  breeding  birds. 
These  northern  birds  (37  are  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley),  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  are  very  different  from  birds  of  corresponding 
age  and  sex  from  southern  Vera  Cruz,  Yucatan,  Honduras,  and 
more  southern  localities,  the  northern  and  southern  forms  being  dis- 
tinguishable as  follows: 


S.  inorelleti  mareUeti. 

^  ad.  Sides  and  top  of  head, 
nape,  back,  wings  and  tail  intense 
black;  chin  and  throat,  sides  of 
neck,  rump,  and  whole  lower  sur- 
face white,  except  a  broad  pectoral 
band  of  black;  also  a  white  specu- 
lum at  base  of  primaries  and  tips 
of  lesser  and  greater  coverts  white. 


S.  morelleti  sharpei. 

(^  ad.  Sides  and  top  of  head 
and  nape  dull  brownish  black;  back 
brownish  gray,  more  or  less  mot- 
tled with  black,  but  generally  the 
black  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  mainly 
concealed  by  the  gray  of  the  sur- 
face; wings  and  tail  dull  black, 
with  white  bars  and  speculum  as 
in  morelleti;  chin,  throat,  sides  of 
neck,  rump,  and  whole  ventral  sur- 
face dull  white,  the  breast  mottled 
with  black,  mostly  concealed,  in 
place  of  the  broad  pectoral  band 
in  morelleti. 


cT  juv.  (second  year).  The  areas 
black  in  the  adult  are  irregularly 
mottled  Vith  deep  black  and 
olivaceous  brown;  below  yellowish 
buff,  with  a  patchy  irregular  pecto- 
ral band  of  black;  rump  olivaceous 
bro\%ii;    wings  and  tail  deep  black. 


(^  juv.  (second  year).  Head 
grayish  brown  mottled  with  black, 
or  dull  black  ^^ith  the  feathers 
broadly  edged  gray  or  brownish 
gray;  back  gray  brown,  ^^ith  or 
without  more  or  less  concealed 
or  partly  concealed  blackish  feath- 
ers; throat,  sides  of  neck,  and 
whole  lower  parts  dull  buffy  white, 
with  or  without  concealed  mot- 
tling of  black  on  the  breast;  wings 
and  tail  brownish  black. 
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cf  juv.  (first  winter).  Upper 
parts  ochraoeous  brown,  grayer  on 
the  head,  more  ochraceous  on  the 
lower  back  and  rump,  with  usually 
a  few  speckB  of  black  on  the  head 
and  pectoral  region;  below  deep 
ochraceous;  wings  and  tail  ochra- 
ceous brown  externally,  the  inner 
and  basal  portions  of  the  quills 
brownish  black;  in  other  words, 
nearly  like  the  female. 


cf  juv.  (first  winter).  Upper- 
parts  grayish  brown,  head  clearer 
gray,  lower  back  and  rump  dull 
buffy  brown,  with  flecks  of  black 
on  the  head,  mostly  concealed  or 
wanting;  below  pale  buff;  quills 
blackish,  externally  edged  with 
grayish  brown;  in  other  words 
nearly  like  the  female  but  grayer, 
with  a  tendency  to  concealed  or 
partially  concealed  black  on  the 
head. 


9  ad.  Above  yellowish  olive 
tinged  with  brown,  below  dull 
clay-color  varying  (in  different 
birds)  to  raw  sienna;  distinct  whit- 
ish wing  bars. 


9  ad.  Above  uniform  dull  gray- 
ish olive;  below  pale  buff;  distinct 
whitish  wing  bars. 


In  other  words,  without  regard  to  the  less  amount  of  black  and 
its  much  duller  tone  in  the  northern  birds,  the  general  coloration 
at  all  stages  and  in  both  sexes  is  very  different  in  the  two  forms. 
It  is  as  strikingly  pronounced  in  the  females  as  in  the  males,  the 
grayish  olivaceous  of  the  up{>erparts,  and  the  pale  buff  of  the  lower 
parts,  in  the  northern  form  (Texas  and  Nuevo  Leon  birds)  being  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  deep  brownish  yellow  olive  of  the  upper 
parts  and  the  clay-color  of  the  lower  parts  in  the  southern  form 
(Yucatan  and  Honduras  birds).  The  young  males  and  middle- 
aged  males  of  the  two  forms  differ  in  the  same  way,  in  general 
coloration,  as  the  females;  in  the  middle-aged  and  old  males  there 
is  the  same  marked  difference  in  the  amount  and  tone  of  the  black. 

The  Tampico  series  is  somewhat  intermediate  between  Rio 
Grande  and  Honduras  birds,  but  much  nearer,  as  would  be 
expected,  to  the  northern  form.  They  have  the  same  grayish 
brown  dorsal  plumage,  and  the  same  dull  whitish  or  buffy  under- 
parts,  but  seem  to  tend  in  adult  males  to  the  development  of  a 
larger  amount  of  black  on  the  back  and  to  a  deeper  tone  on  the 
ventral  surface  in  females,  and  young  birds. 

Sharpe  seems  to  have  properly  separated  the  two  forms  geo- 
graphically but  referred  the  northern  form  to  the  wrong  species. 
Lawrence  ii\  naming  this  form  took  for  his  male  type  specimen 
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(Am.  Mus.  No.  84610),  an  adult  male  collected  July  21,  1880,  at 
Lomita  Ranch,  Hidalgo  Co.,  Texas.  It  has  a  few  black  feathers 
in  the  pectoral  region  and  many  in  the  back,  the- specimen  being  in 
moult  from  the  immature  to  the  mature  plumage.  The  female 
type  (Am.  Mus.  No.  84611)  is  an  adult  female  in  fresh  spring 
plumage,  taken  at  Lomita,  March  19,  1880. 


THE  EASTERN   FORMS  OF   GEOTHLYPIS   TRICHAS, 

BY    FRANK    M.   CHAPMAN. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  under  the  above-given  title,'  I  described 
a  Florida  form  of  Geothlypis  irichas  as  Geothlypis  irichaa  ignota, 
which  was  later  shown  by  W.  Palmer*  to  extend  through  the  coast 
region  westward  to  Texas  (Jackson  County,  Jan.  6)  and  northward 
to  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Virginia. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Palmer  restricted  the  name  trichas  of 
Linnaeus  to  the  Yellow-throat  breeding  from  southern  New  England 
southward  through  the  Piedmont  region  into  Georgia,  while  to  the 
Yellow-throat  breeding  from  southern  New  England  northward 
he  applied  the  name  brachidariyla  of  Swainson. 

This  ruling  was  accepted  as  correct  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee 
on  Classification  and  Nomenclature,  and  we  have  had,  therefore, 
east  of  the  Alleghanies,  three  forms  of  Yellow-throat,  a  southern, 
a  middle,  and  a  northern.  Many  ornithologists,  however,  regarded 
this  view  of  the  nomenclatural  status  of  these  birds  as  far  from 
satisfactory.  That  there  was  a  Southern  Yellow-throat  and  a 
Northern  Yellow-throat  was  beyond  doubt,  but  that  an  intervening 
form  was  also  deserving  of  recognition  by  name  has  been  frequently 
questioned.  This  opinion  is  voiced  by  Mr.  Brewster'  who  says: 
"The  characters  by  which  the  two  forms  are  said  to  be  separable 
seem  to  me  trivial  and  I  fear  thev  are  also  inconstant ...  ." 


>  Auk.  VII.  1890.  U. 

*  Ibid..  XVII.  1900.  223. 

*  Birds  of  the  Cambridge  Region.  1900.  p.  .354. 
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In  preparing  the  manuscript  for  a  monograph  of  North  American 
Mniotiltid^e  it  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  to  reconsider  the  rela- 
tionships of  these  birds.  To  this  end  Mr.  Ridgway  has  kindly 
loaned  me  the  pertinent  specimens  under  his  charge.  I  have  also 
had  birds  from  Doctors  Bishop  and  Dwight,  and  have  examined 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Brewster,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  as  well,  of 
course,  as  the  specimens  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

This  material  shows  that  the  middle  Yellow-throat,  the  so-called 
trichas,  averages  smaller  and  paler  than  either  of  the  forms  south 
(ignota)  or  north  (brachidactyla)  of  it.  The  differentiation  is  so 
slight,  however,  and  is  so  frequently  bridged  by  variation  as  to 
invalidate  the  claim  for  distinction  by  name  of  this  central  form. 

This,  it  IS  true,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  in  examining  the 
literature  bearing  on  the  question  an  interesting  discovery  was 
made  which  places  the  whole  matter  in  a  new  light. 

In  applying  the  name  trichas  to  the  Yellow-throat  of  the  Middle 
States  Mr.  Palmer  accepted  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  type 
locality  for  this  form  is  Maryland.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  specimen  which  Edwards'  figured  and  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  cited  first  by  Linnteus,'  not  having  come 
from  Maryland  but  form  Carolina  I  Edwards's  (/.  c.)  statement 
of  its  origin  is  as  follows:  "This  bird  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Elliot,  Merchant,  in  Broad  Street,  London,  who  received  it,  with 
others,  preserved  in  spirits,  from  Carolina,  in  North  America;  and 
was  so  obliging  as  to  lend  them  all  to  me,  to  take  drawings  of  them 
(/.  c).  The  origin  of  the  name  "Maryland  Yellow-throat, 
which  Edwards  gave  to  his  Carolina  bird,  as  well  as  the  cause  for 
the  erroneous  belief  that  his  type  came  from  Maryland,  is  revealed 
by  the  remarks  which  follow  the  quotation  just  given.  He  con- 
tinues: "J.  Petiver,  in  his  Gazophylacium,  plate  VI.  has  given 
the  figure  of  a  bird,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  same  with  this;  for 
which  reason  I  continue  the  name  he  has  given  it:  all  he  says  of 
it  is,  'Avis  Marylandica  gutture  luteOy  the  Mar^'land  Yellow-Throat. 
This  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  Jones  sent  me  from  Maryland.'     Petiver's 


»  Gleanings  of  Nat.  Hist..  1758.  I,  p.  56,  pi.  237. 
»Sy8t.  Nat.,  ed.  12,  1766.  293. 
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figure  is  of  the  same  size  with  mine,  and  hath  such  a  black  line 
from  the  forehead  drawn  through  the  eye:  it  hath,  I  believe, 
never  till  now  been  described,  Petiver  having  given  it  only  a  name. 

"P.  S.  Since  the  writing  of  the  above,  I  have  received  the 
Yellow-Throat,  together  with  a  drawing  of  it,  very  neatly  and 
exactly  done,  by  Mr.  William  Bartram,  of  Pensylvania,  who 
hath  enabled  me  to  give  a  further  account  of  this  bird;  for  he  says, 
it  frequents  thickets  and  low  bushes  by  runs  ^f  water,  I  suppose, 
he  means)  and  low  grounds;  it  leaves  Pensylvania  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate." 

The  "Carolina"  of  Edwards,  who  wrote  in  1758,  included  the 
North  and  South  Carolina  of  to-day,  his  type,  therefore,  coming 
from  within  the  range  of  ignota.  The  question,  however,  may 
properly  be  asked  whether  Eklwards's  type  was  not  a  migrant 
and  hence,  under  the  current  status  of  this  group,  either  irichas  or 
bmchidcictyla.  But,  assuming  that  Eklwards's  type  had  come 
from  Maryland,  it  might  with  equal  j>ertinence  be  asked,  how 
should  we  know  that  it  was  not  a  migrant  brachidxictyla  ? 

Again  it  has  been  said  that  the  present  writer  refused  to  accept 
Audubon's  name  roscoe  for  a  Yellow-throat  described  from  Mis- 
sissippi as  applicable  to  the  form  known  as  ignota  on  the  ground 
that  Audubon's  type  was  doubtless  a  migrant  from  the  north.  (It 
was  shot  in  September).  The  name  roscoe  was  not  rejected  pri- 
marily for  this  reason,  but  because  Audubon  himself,  presumably 
on  the  basis  of  actual  specimens,  referred  his  roscoe  to  the  bird 
then  known  as  trichas,  and  without  positive  evidence  which  would 
prove  him  to  have  been  in  error  we  have  absolutely  no  right  to 
reverse  his  determination. 

On  the  basis,  therefore,  of  locality  alone,  the  name  trichas  is 
applicable  to  the  southern  Yellow-throat  heretofore  known  as 
ignota;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  something  more  than 
mere  locality  on  which  to  base  an  opinion,  Edwards's  figure  and 
description  l>cing  obviously  more  applicable  to  the  southern  than 
to  the  northern  bird,  while,  although  this  now  has  no  nomencla- 
tural  bearing  on  the  matter,  Audubon's  figure  of  roscoe  is  quite  as 
certainly  not  based  on  the  southern  form. 

What  then,  assuming  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  correct, 
becomes  of  the  form  lately  known  as  trichas,  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat? 
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Wilson  used  the  Brissbhian  name  inarylandica  as  a  pure  synonym 
of  trichas,  with  which  personatus  of  Swainson  b  also  synonymous. 
Fortunately,  therefore,  unless  someone  desires  the  questionable 
distinction  of  standing  as  sponsor  for  the  form  lately  known  as 
trichaSf  we  shall  not  have  to  consider  its  claims  to  nomenclatural 
standing  but  may  apply  Swainson's  name  brachidaciyla  to  all  the 
Yellow-thitoats  north  of  the  railge  of  trichas  {=ignota  Chapm.). 
Thus  we  shall  have  in  eastern  North  America: 

Geothiypis  trichas  trichas  (Linn.). 

Southern  Yellow-throat. 

Turdus  trichas  LxmwBUfl,  Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  12, 1, 1766,  293.  (Type  local- 
ity, Carolina.) 

Range. —  Florida,  westward  through  the  Gulf  Coast  region  to 
Texas;  north  through  the  Atlantic  Coast  region  to  Virginia  (Dismal 
Swamp);  winters  from  South  Carolina  southward  and  also  in 
Cuba  (c/.  Ridgway). 

Geothiypis  trichas  brachidaciyla  (Swains.). 
Northern  Yellow-throat. 

Trichas  brachidactylus  Swainson,  Anim.  in  Menag.,  1838,  295.  (Type 
locality,  "northern  provinces  of  the  United  States".) 

Range. —  North  America  from  the  "more  western  portion  of 
the  Great  Plains"  (Ridgw.)  eastward,  north  to  Manitoba  and 
southern  Labrador,  south  to  the  Austroriparian  region;  winters 
from  the  Gulf  States  southward  to  the  Bahamas,  Greater  Antilles, 
Mexico,   and  Central  America. 

Origin  of  the  Forms. 

An  interesting  fact  developed  by  Mr.  Palmer  (/.  c.)  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationships  of  these  birds  is  that  the  central  form 
of  the  Yellow-throat,  to  which  he  restricted  the  name  trichas, 
averages  smaller  and  paler  than  the  form  to  the  noith  and  to  the 
south  of  it.  The  extreme  northern  form  of  Yellow-thioat,  therefore, 
is,  apparently,  not  connected  with  the  southern  Yellow-throat  by. 
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so  to  speak,  a  graduated  scale  of  regularly  arising,  cumulative 
differences,  but  at  their  points  of  contact  they  are  more  unlike  than 
at  their  geographical  extremes. 

We  consequently  are  led  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the  Yd- 
low-throats  having  acquired  their  present  range  through  some 
such  method  of  progress  as  the  Grackles  appear  to  have  followed/ 
and  an  earlier  stage  of  which  the  Loggerhead  and  Migrant  Shrikes 
exhibit.  An  apparently  not  dissimilar  case  b  afforded  by  the  Pa- 
nda Warblers,  in  which  the  New  England  form  is  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  other  words.  Yellow-throats  may  have  advanced  from  Florida 
northward,  and  also  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  eastward  and 
northward;  when,  as  has  been  said,  the  Northern  Yellow-thioat 
is  not  a  direct  geographical  offshoot  of  the  southern  bird,  althou^ 
both  doubtless  had  a  common  point  of  origin.  Inteigradation, 
therefore,  b  not  necessarily  climatic  but  follows  actual  contact 
.  occasioned  by  extension  of  range. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  LOON  CHICKS. 

BT  0.   WILUAM  BEEBE. 

Curator  of  Ornithology,  New  York  Zodlogical  Society. 

Plate  11, 

On  August  4,  1906,  two  eggs  were  taken  from  the  nest  of  a 
Loon,  Gavia  imber  (Gunn.),  on  a  lake  of  the  Muskoka  District, 
Ontario.  The  egpj  were  c*old,  and  from  observation  it  was  judged 
that  the  |)aniiits  had  deserted  them  some  48  hours  previously. 
Packed  in  a  suit-ease,  the  eggs  were  brought  to  New  York  City 
and  on  the  evening  of  August  (>,  one  young  loon  hatched.  The 
following  tlay  this  ehick  was  hmught  to  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park,  together  with  the  second  egg,  which  was  chip[)ed. 


1  Cf.  Chapin^iii.  Hull.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hltit..  IV.  1892.  pp.  1-20. 
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Observations  made  on  the  two  young  loon  chicks  for  ten  consecu- 
tive days  revealed  a  number  of  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  their  instincts,  and  these  are  especially  significant 
and  conclusive  because  the  birds  had  never  seen  their  parents  or 
their  natural  environment. 

August  7. —  Chick  No.  1  was  hardly  dry  when  I  took  him  from 
hb  box.  Placed  on  the  floor  he  can  make  hb  way  about  by  spas- 
modic leaps,  frog-like,  with  both  feet  at  once,  falling  flat  on  hb 
breast  after  each  effort.     Cannot  sit  upright. 

He  pecks  eagerly  at  a  finger  or  anything  bright,  such  as  a  steel 
instrument.  Several  small  pieces  of  fish  are  eaten  and  he  drinks 
two  medicine  droppers  of  water,  soon  learning  to  coordinate  hb 
vbion  with  hb  motions  of  prehension.  Hb  eyes  are  rather  dull> 
appearing  covered  with  a  faint  blubh  haze,  and,  except  at  short 
range,  hb  vbion  b  poor. 

At  first  he  strikes  out  blindly  in  the  direction  of  the  forceps 
holding  the  fish,  but  after  a  dozen  efforts  he  can  seize  the  bit  of 
food  after  the  first  or  second  trial.  He  must  certainly  take  hb 
food  direct  from  the  parent's  beak,  and  not  by  regurgitation. 

From  time  to  time,  when  hungry,  he  utters  low  peeps,  very  like 
a  barnyard  chick.  Aften  he  has  eaten  six  small  pieces  of  fish,  he 
seems  satbfied  and  the  plaintive,  piping  note  ceases.  Instead, 
occasionally,  a  half-smothered,  whbtling  sigh  b  uttered.  Thb 
sound  b  made  through  the  nostrib  and  sounds  like  whew-weeo. 

He  settles  contentedly  down  on  a  bed  of  dampened  leaves.  Fre- 
quently one  of  the  legs  b  given  a  violent  shake  and  lifted  high  up 
on  the  side  of  the  body,  the  wing  then  being  rabed  and  placed  over 
the  foot.  Again  a  leg  b  stretched  out  straight  behind  and  held  in 
thb  position  for  several  minutes. 

When  placed  in  a  deep  tub  of  water  the  loon  chick  swims  at  once, 
with  very  quick,  short  strokes,  alternating  with  first  one,  then  the 
other  foot.  While  swimming  along,  without  warning,  he  pushes 
hb  head  clear  under  and  looks  about  beneath  him.  Thb  b  re- 
peated several  times  during  hb  first  ten  minutes  of  aquatic  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  afternoon  the  loon  is  given  a  second  swim,  thb  time  with 
a  hundred  small  live  fish  beneath  him.  Although  he  ducks  his 
head  several  times,  he  does  not  see,  or  at  least  does  not  notice,  the 
fbh. 
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August  8. —  Chick  No»  2  is  in  diflSculty,  and  I  have  to  roll  him 
out  of  his  shell.  When  first  exposed  to  the  world,  every  down 
plume  is  sheathed  in  a  very  fine,  hair-like  wrapping  of  tissue,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  covering  of  a  porcupine  or  of  a  week-old  kingfisher. 
In  about  an  hour's  time  these  wrappings  begin  to  split  at  the  tips 
and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  the  bird  seems  covered  with  tiny, 
palm-like  down,  with  long,  stem-like  trunks  and  fluffy,  expanded 
tips.  The  chick  is  very  restless  and  frequently  rolls  over  on  his 
back,  regaining  his  normal  position  only  after  a  scramble.  All 
this  action  hastens  the  unsheathing  of  the  down,  the  protecting 
tissue  covering  the  chick  with  a  fine  dust,  myriads  of  shreds  flying 
off  as  one  flicks  the  plumage. 

Chick  No.  2  preens  his  feathers  before  being  put  into  water  and 
this  instinctive  action  aids  not  a  little  in  ridding  the  down  of  the 
sheaths. 

Chick  No.  1,  now  two  days  old,  is  strong  and  apparently  in 
excellent  health.  He  is  covered  with  a  short,  dense  down,  sooty 
brown  in  color,  interspersed  with  a  coat  of  long,  black,  filoplume- 
like  down.  The  lower  breast,  the  belly  and  the  entire  under  sur- 
face of  the  wings  are  white.  In  appearance  the  down  is  remark- 
ably like  the  fur  of  a  beaver  or  otter,  when  wet  as  when  dry. 

The  chick  weighs  four  ounces.  The  length  of  the  culmen  is 
14  mm.,  depth  of  the  two  mandibles  at  the  rear  edge  of  nostril, 
10  mm. ;  at  tip  of  mandibles,  4  mm.  The  length  of  the  body  when 
swimming  is  about  5  inches,  and  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  50  mm.  The  great  difference  between  the  size 
of  the  wing  and  leg  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  measure- 
ments of  the  two  organs;  the  wing  30  mm.,  and  the  tarsus  to  end 
of  longest  toe,  65  mm. 

A  typical  short  down  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  thrush; 
a  thick  short  calamus,  giving  rise  to  sixteen  branches,  rather  thickly 
set  with  cilia,  an  average  branch  having  upwards  of  two  hundred. 
The  longer  branches  are  about  20  mm.  in  length. 

When  I  partly  support  the  body  of  the  chick,  it  waddles  along 
ver}'  readily  over  the  surface  of  the  table.  When  its  head  is  sud- 
denly immersed  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  its  feet  and  legs  instantly 
respond,  moving  so  rapidly  with  simultan(M)us  swimming  strokes, 
that  they  become  almost  a  blur.     The  arc  of  motion  is  almost  at 
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right  angles  to  the  normal  position  of  the  legs  beneath  the  body, 
recalling  the  condition  in  Hesperornis,  where  a  similar  side  stroke 
was  necessitated  by  the  angle  of  the  juncture  of  the  femur  with  the 
pelvis.     When  the  chick  squats,  the  legs  approach  each  other. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  chick  No.  1  swallows  six  live  killi- 
fisb,  each  about  2  inches  in  length.  When  the  loon  is  swimming 
quietly  about,  I  intentionally  make  a  sudden  movement  overhead, 
and,  like  a  flash,  he  leaps  forward,  head  fii*st,  and  dives,  coming 
up  after  a  few  hard  strokes.  He  shows  no  fear  of  my  hand  when 
moved  slowly.  In  fact  by  moving  my  hand  along  and  snapping 
my  fingers,  he  will  follow  all  over  the  tank,  from  end  to  end  and 
side  to  side,  or  in  circles,  wherever  I  please  to  lead^ 

His  hearing  is  very  acute  and  his  vision  remarkably  keen  com- 
fMired  with  yesterday. 

When  violent  efforts  are  being  made  to  escape  from  the  rim  of  a 
bowl  of  water,  or  when  the  chick  swiftly  pursues  a  fish  held  in  the 
forceps,  the  alternating  stroke  changes  to  a  series  of  powerful, 
frog-like  strokes,  given  simultaneously  with  both  feet. 

When  taken  from  the  water  and  placed  on  the  pile  of  dampened 
leaves,  which  is  my  imitation  loon's  nest,  the  chick  at  once  begins 
to  preen  himself.  The  first  instinctive  motions  are  a  twitching  of 
the  head  around  to  the  sides  and  back  in  a  way  so  different  from 
any  previous  actions  that  my  attention  is  held  at  once.  After  the 
third  or  fourth  time  the  loon  opens  his  beak  and  combs  several 
drops  of  water  from  his  down.  After  this  he  preens  swiftly  and 
skilfully  until  most  of  the  water  is  shaken  or  dried  from  the  plumage. 
After  the  body  is  well  dried,  the  tail  (or  rather  the  tuft  of  down 
representing  that  organ)  is  shaken  vigorously  from  side  to  side 
and  the  chick  stands  erect  for  a  moment,  wildly  flapping  his  diminu- 
tive wings. 

August  9. —  Loon  chick  No.  1,  on  the  third  day  of  his  existence, 
after  his  first  swim  this  morning,  immediately  seeks  and  finds  his 
oil  gland,  instinctively  pressing  out  a  quantity  of  the  oil  and  rubbing 
it  through  the  wet  down  of  his  breast  and  sides. 

Later  he  picks  up  a  fish  which  has  dropped  from  the  forceps, 
seizes  it  by  the  tail,  and,  with  successive  jerks,  passes  it  through  his 
bill  until  the  head  is  reached,  when  he  swallows  it.  There  is  no 
hesitation,  no  vague  motion;  he  knows  instinctively  that  the  head 
must  be  swallowed  first. 
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On  the  floor  he  progresses  rapidly  by  the  usual  frog-like  plunges. 
Between  feeds  and  sleeps,  he  spends  much  of  the  day  in  attempting 
to  escape  over  the  six-inch  wall  of  his  nest  box.  By  noon,  he  finds 
a  way  to  achieve  this,  crooking  his  head  and  neck  over  a  comer  and 
kicking  his  way  over.  Wire  netting  is  put  over  the  top  and  he  shows 
no  further  desire  to  get  out.    He  eats  ten  killifish  during  the  day. 

Loon  No.  2  seems  unwell.  His  eyes  are  swollen  and  partly 
closed  and  it  is  not  until  noon  that  I  discover  the  cause  to  be  his 
brother,  who  makes  most  vicious  lunges  at  him,  when  tired  of  try- 
ing to  escape.  I  bathe  the  head  of  the  chick  with  boracic  acid 
and  separate  the  two  birds  for  the  night. 

August  10, —  Both  chicks  are  bright  this  morning.  Number  1 
eats  seven  fish  before  noon,  picking  up  two  himself  and  swallowing 
them  head-first.  Number  2  eats  four  and  picks  up  one,  shifting 
it  as  skilfully  as  his  brother.  Both  preen  after  bathing  and  use 
their  oil-glands.  Their  cries,  when  hungry,  are  much  louder  than 
yesterday. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  intermittent  feud  existing  between 
them.  They  sleep  side  by  side  most  of  the  morning,  but  at  noon 
when  I  wake  them,  they  fly  at  each  other  like  game  cocks,  rolling 
over  and  over  in  a  frenzy  of  pecking.  Both  take  equal  parts  in  the 
attack.  If  not  separated  they  would  soon  destroy  each  other's 
eyes.  I  do  not  trust  them  together  again  except  when  under 
observation. 

Most  interesting  is  their  response  to  the  loud,  rolling  cry  of  a 
Giant  Kingfisher,  Dacelo  gigas  (Bodd.),  in  the  Bird  House.  Other 
loud  cries  and  calls  are  audible  from  time  to  time,  especially  the 
notes  of  a  Sericma  and  a  Crested  Screamer,  but  only  the  notes  of 
the  kingfisher  affect  the  young  loons.  During  all  the  time  that 
this  remarkable  sound  is  in  progress,  the  chicks  stand  or  attempt 
to  rear  themselves  upright,  straining  their  necks  and  piping  their 
loudest.  By  concealing  myself  and  imitating  the  cry  of  a  loon  as 
closely  as  possible,  I  am  able  always  to  amuse  the  young  birds  and 
set  them  piping;  but  the  laughter  of  the  kingfisher  never  fails  to 
throw  them  into  the  greatest  fits  of  excitement.  I  cannot  account 
for  it  unless  it  is  that  some  latent  instinct  in  the  young  loons  is 
arouse<l  by  the  similarity  of  the  rolling  call  of  the  kingfisher  to  the 
wild  laughter  of  the  adult  loons.     There  is  certainly  a  close  re- 
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semblance  between  the  two,  but  that  these  motherless  chicks 
should  recognize  it  is  most  unexpected. 

Augitst  12, —  Loon  chick  No.  2  this  morning,  made  his  first 
attempts  at  ducking  and  washing  his  head  and  back.  The  loud, 
plaintive  chirps  which  they  utter  are  called  forth  only  by  the  desire 
for  food,  or  when  the  kingfisher  b  heard,  when  they  become  too 
excited  to  eat. 

August  14' — To-day,  when  one  week  old,  chick  No.  1  has 
caught  two  dying  fish  while  they  swam  slowly  through  the  water 
beneath  him.  I  have  made  no  attenipts  to  teach  them  to  catch 
fish,  feeding  them  from  forceps  while  in  their  nest  boxes,  so  that 
this  is  an  entirely  new  achievement  for  him. 

Both  birds  are  moulting  hundreds  of  the  long,  slender,  hair-like 
down  feathers  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  None  of  the  multi- 
branched,  typical  down  has  as  yet  loosened. 

August  16, —  Each  bird  has  eaten  twelve  fish  to-day,  most  of 
which  they  pursued  and  caught  without  help.  They  take  great 
delight  in  the  water,  splashing  and  washing  themselves  for  an 
hoiur  at  a  time. 

August  16, —  A  sudden  drop  in  temperature  last  night  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  young  loons,  and  both  are  dead  this  morning, 
with  lungs  extremely  congested.  They  are  well  nourished  and 
otherwise  in  perfect  condition. 

Loon  No.  1  shows  the  following  measurements.  Culmen,  16 
mm. ;  bill  and  head,  57  mm. ;  wing,  30  mm. ;  tarsus  and  longest 
toe,  68  nmi.  This  shows  an  increase  of  growth  in  all  parts  except 
the  wing. 

Conclusions.* 

A.  It  is  probable  that  young  loons  are,  from  the  first,  fed  on 
whole,  not  on  macerated  or  regurgitated  fish. 

B.  The  actions  of  swimming  and  preening  are  instinctive. 

C.  The  method  of  swimming  is  usually  by  alternate  strokes. 
These  become  simultaneous  when  a  sudden  spurt  or  great  speed 
is  desired. 


*  Comparisons  are  from  observations  on  an  adult  loon  living  in  the  Park 
last  year. 
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D.  The  arc  of  the  swimmuig  stroke,  in  the  young  chick,  is 
much  more  lateral  than  in  the  adult  bird.  This  b  difficult  to  explain 
and  hard  to  correlate  with  the  idea  that  loons  and  Hesperomu 
are  descended  from  ambulatory  species  with  more  typically  Avian 
convergent  hind  limbs. 

E.  Loon  chicks  can  progress  more  easily  and  n^pidly  over  the 
ground  than  can  the  adults,  in  spite  of  the  preceding  conclusion. 
Progression,  however,  is  never  by  walking,  but  by  frog-like  leaps. 

F.  Diving,  catching  fish  and  swallowing  them  head-first  are 
almost  congenital  instincts,  much  improved  by  practice  within  the 
first  week. 

G.  There  is  no  instinctive  fear  in  these  young  birds. 

H.  It  is  probable  that  the  young  loons  instinctively  recognize 
the  usual  rolling,  laughter-like  call  of  the  parents,  judging  from 
their  reaction  to  the  notes  of  the  Giant  Kingfisher. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  conclusions  with  several  made 
in  connection  with  Common  Terns,  Sterna  hirundo  Linn.,  and 
Black  Skimmers,  Rhynchops  nigra  Linn.  These  were  hatched 
from  the  egg  and  reared  to  maturity  in  July,  1903,  and  are  now 
living  in  the  2k>dlogical  Park. 

A.  The  call,  food  and  alarm  notes  of  Common  Terns,  Black 
Skimmers  and  Laughing  Gulls  are  instinctive;  not  taught  by 
parents  nor  learned  by  imitation.  The  one  positive  proof  of  this 
would  warrant  the  assertion. 

B.  The  remarkable  disparity  in  the  length  of  the  mandibles  in 
the  adult  Black  Skimmer  is  foreshadowed  even  in  the  embryo  and 
in  the  newly  hatched  bird. 

C.  My  experience  with  a  dozen  terns  and  gulls  showed  that 
these  individuals  prefer  fresh  water  to  salt. 

D.  There  is  absolutelv  no  instinctive  fear  of  man  or  other 
objects  which  enter  quietly  into  the  environnjent  of  the  young 
birds,  but  a  sudden  shadow  or  loud  noise  causes  them  to  perform 
certain  acts  —  wholly  instinctive  —  which  have  for  their  object  an 
escape  from  sup|K)se<l  danger.  Under  such  cx)nditions  the  terns 
(which  are  not  so  pn)tectively  coIohmI  as  the  skimmers)  take  time 
to  run  to  the  darkest  corner  or  shadow  before  squatting,  while  the 
skimmer  crouches  instantly,  and  with  two  or  three  instinctive 
flicks  of  feet  and  legs,  almost  buries  himself  in  the  sand. 
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E.  The  sight  of  small,  but  entire  fish  excites  the  newly  hatched 
skimmer  much  more  .than  does  macerated  fish.  Terns  are  not  so 
excited  until  after  the  first  week. 

F.  The  action  of  pecking  is  instinctive  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  is  acquired  yery  slowly  in  this  way.  By  imitation  it  b  learned 
quickly  and  is  performed  9uccessfully  within  a  few  minutes. 

G.  Flight  b  wholly  instinctive,  the  terns  learning  the  use  of 
their  wings  as  soon  as  the  primaries  are  large  enough  to  support 
them. 


BACHMAN'S  WARBLfiR  BREEDING  IN  LOGAN 

COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 

BY   G.   C.   EMBODY. 

Bachman's  Warbleb  {Helminthophila  bachmani)  first  came 
to  my  notice  April  26,  1905,  when  two  birds,  from  their  song,  were 
mbtaken  for  Worm-eating  Warblers.  They  were  feeding  in  a 
maple  tree  situated  in  a  high,  dry  wood  about  ten  miles  northeast 
of  Russell ville,  Ky.,  quite  an  unusual  place  for  bachmani,  but  of 
the  right  sort  for  vermivonis. 

Although  the  surrounding  country  was  searched  for  a  likely 
breeding  ground,  none  was  found  nor  were  more  warblers  seen. 

My  field  work  was  continued  the  following  spring  (1906)  and 
on  May  14,  I  came  uf>on  a  swamp  fairly  swarming  with  warblers, 
if  one  were  to  judge  from  the  great  confusion  of  songs. 

These,  one  by  one,  disentangled  themselves  to  my  ear  into  the 
songs  of  the  Cerulean,  Parula,  Kentucky,  Hooded,  Black  and 
White,  and  Blue-winged  Warblers  and  Redstart.  But  at  frequent 
intervals  there  were  faint  trills  which  in  the  open  might  have 
passed  by  as  coming  from  the  Chipping  Sparrow.  I  counted 
several  of  these  coming  from  as  many  directions  and  decided  that 
there  were  Bachman's  Warblers  about. 

The  first  song  was  traced  to  its  source  only  a  short  distance  away 
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where  I  found  a  small  bird  sitting  quietly  on  an  elm  branch  about 
fifteen  feet  up.  A  distinct  black  patch  on  the  upper  breast  certi- 
fied to  its  identity  as  a  Bachman's  Warbler. 

The  next  bird,  I  found  in  the  top  of  a  forty  foot  oak,  sitting  dose 
to  a  large  horizontal  limb.  At  times  the  song  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  different  trees  round  about  but  investigation  invariably 
showed  the  bird  sitting  motionless  upon  the  same  limb. 

It  was  while  trying  to  locate  the  third  bird  that  I  brushed  past 
some  bushes  and  heard  a  bird  flutter  to  the  ground.  I  looked 
down  in  time  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  bird  scurrying  along  the  ground. 
Unable  to  identify  the  bird  accurately,  or  the  nest  with  three  white 
eggs  which  occupied  the  same  bush,  I  waited  for  her  to  return 
when  she  was  collected  and  found  to  be  a  female  bachmani. 

The  nest  was  woven  into  a  tangle  of  cane  and  blackberry  branches 
about  two  feet  from  a  slightly  elevated  bit  of  ground  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  pool  of  stagnant  water.  Indeed,  these  black  pools  were 
numerous  throughout  the  swamp. 

Lined  with  a  few  hairs  and  some  dark  colored  fibers,  resembling 
tendrils,  and  covered  with  several  layers  of  dried  leaves  held  firmly 
in  place  by  interwoven  grasses  and  rootlets,  this  nest  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  that  of  the  Indigo  Bunting. 

The  eggs  measure  as  follows:  .655  X  .468,  .643  X  .468,  .631 
X  .474  inches. 

The  swamp  may  be  characterized  as  a  low  bottom  which  receives 
considerable  back  water  during  the  early  spring,  but  in  May  is 
drained  leaving  only  stagnant  pools.  The  tulip  tree,  sweet  and 
black  gums,  sycamore,  elm  and  various  oaks  occur  in  abundance. 

About  a  mile  to  the  southeast  is  a  second  swamp,  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  or  more,  bordering  a  creek  of  considerable  size.  This 
was  searched  for  warblers  but  fewer  bachmani  were  found  here 
than  in  the  first  swamp.  A  solitary  Prothonotary  Warbler  was 
feeding  in  some  bushes  in  the  centre  of  a  large  pool,  the  only  one 
seen  in  Ix)gan  County. 

I  counted  fourteen  male  bachmani  in  the  first  swamp  and  but 
eight  males  in  the  second  swamp. 
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THE   NEST  AND   EGGS   OF   BACHMAN'S   WARBLER, 

HELMINTHOPHILA  BACHMANI  (AUD.),  TAKEN 

NEAR  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  ARTHUR  T.  WAYNE. 

BACHMAN'S  Warbler  was  discovered  by  Dr.  John  Bachman 
^'a  few  miles  from  Charleston  in  July,  1833/'  and  named  in  honor 
of  him  by  Audubon,  'Birds  of  America/  Vol.  II,  p.  93. 

On  May  15,  1901, 1  rediscovered  this  species  in  South  Carolina, 
the  specimen  (an  adult  male)  being  taken  near  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  recorded  by  me  in  'The  Auk,'  Vol.  XVIII,  July,  1901,  pp. 
274,  275.  Since  the  rediscovery  of  this  bird  on  May  15,  1901,  I 
have  made  every  exertion  to  find  others,  but  it  was  not  until  May  14, 
1904,  that  I  succeeded  in  securing  another  specimen,  which  was 
taken  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Furman,  in  Christ  Church 
Parish,  Charleston  County. 

On  May  13,  1905,  I  discovered  three  pairs  of  these  rare  birds, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  two  young  that  were  being  fed  by  their 
parents.  The  young  male  was  being  fed  by  the  adult  male,  and 
the  young  female  by  the  adult  female  I  The  old  birds  were  not 
molested.  These  young  birds  were  the  first  ever  taken,  and  were 
described  by  my  friend  Mr.  William  Brewster  in  'The  Auk,'  Vol. 
XXII,  October,  1905,  pp.  392-394,  and  also  recorded  by  the  writer 
in  the  same  volume,  p.  399.  These  birds  were  observed  in  I 'On 
Swamp,  which  was  named  for  the  late  Col.  Jacob  Bond  I 'On  (of 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  war  of  1812),  and  which  is  now  a  part  of 
Fair  Lawn  plantation,  the  property  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Furman. 

That  this  swamp  is  the  type  locality  where  Dr.  Bachman  took 
the  birds  in  July,  1833,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  there  is  a  strong 
supposition  that  Dr.  Bachman  often  visited  Col.  I 'On,  and  may 
have  taken  the  birds  in  this  swamp. 

The  first  nest  and  eggs  known  to  science  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Otto  Widmann,  in  the  St.  Francis  River  region  of  southeastern 
Missouri  on  May  17,  1897,  and  described  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in 
'The  Auk,'  Vol.  XIV,  1897,  p.  309.  This  nest  contained  three 
pure  white  eggs. 
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During  the  spring  of  1906,  I  made  a  special  effort  to  find  the 
nest  and  eggs  of  this  rare  warbler,  and  knowing  that  the  birds 
which  I  had  seen  and  did  not  molest  in  1905  would  return  to  the 
same  swamp  to  breed  the  following  spring,  I  determined  to  devote 
my  entire  time  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  nest.  On  April  17  I 
succeeded  in  finding  two  nests,  each  of  them  containing  four  eggs. 
The  first  nest  was  placed  upon  a  dead  palmetto  leaf,  being  supported 
by  a  small  aquatic  bush,  and  was  completely  hidden  by  a  living 
palmetto  leaf  which  overhung  the  nest,  like  an  umbrella.  It  was 
in  a  dense  swamp,  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  contained  four 
pure  white  eggs,  almost  ready  to  be  hatched. 

The  second  nest,  which  was  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
first  one,  was  built  in  a  bunch  of  canes  {Arundinaria  tecta)^  and 
supported  by  a  palmetto  leaf.  This  nest  was  three  feet  above 
the  ground,  in  a  comparatively  dry  situation,  and  contained  four 
pure  white  eggs  in  an  advanced  stage  of  incubation.  The  females 
were  incubating  when  the  nests  were  found,  and  I  could  scarcely 
realize  that  I  had  at  last  found  the  nest  and  eggs  of  Bachman's 
Warbler,  for  which  I  had  looked  in  vain  for  nearly  twenty-five 
yeafs,  in  almost  every  swamp  from  the  neighborhood  of  Charieston 
to  the  Savannah  River. 

The  female  is  a  very  close  sitter;  indeed  so  close  that  I  found  it 
necessarv  to  touch  her  before  she  would  leave  the  nest.  This 
habit  was  the  same  in  both  females.  Having  carefully  marked 
the  nests,  I  searched  the  swamp  for  others,  but  was  unsuccessful 
that  day.  Upon  returning  to  the  nests  about  three  hours  later, 
the  females  were  still  incubating,  and  would  not  leave  until  they 
were  actually  touched  with  my  finger. 

The  two  nests  are  similar,  being  constructed  of  fine  grass,  cane 
leaves,  and  other  leaves,  the  latter  skeletonized.  The  second 
nest,  taken  April  17,  is  6J  inches  high,  6  inches  wide,  2  inches 
wide  at  rim,  and  2  inches  deep.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  dead  cane  leaves,  a  little  Spanish  moss  (Tillandsia  xumeoides)^ 
and  a  few  skeletonized  leaves.  The  eggs  measure  .(50  X  .47, 
.61  X  .46,  .62  X  .46,  .61  X  .47  inches.  This  nest  and  four  eggs 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  my  friend  Col.  John  Eliot  Tliayer  of 
Lancaster,  Ma.ss. 

Knowing  that  the  birds  wouUi  at  once  commence  to  build  new 
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nests,  I  visited  the  place  almost  daily  tdth  the  hope  that  I  would 
be  successful  in  finding  them;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken,  for 
while  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  locate  the  singing  males,  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  observe  the  females;  in  fact,  the  females 
were  not  observed  except  when  they  were  feeding  young  birds, 
and  those  were  not  the  birds  that  I  had  deprived  of  their  nests 
and  eggs.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  determine,  there  were  but  four 
or  five  pairs  of  these  rare  birds  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  swamp 
that  I  explored  most  thoroughly. 

On  April  28,  I  found  a  nest  which  contained  one  young  bird, 
apparently  five  or  six  days  old,  and  secured  it  on  May  9  while  it 
was  being  fed  by  its  parents.  This  young  bird  could  fly  with 
ease,  although  the  tail  was  not  half  developed.  The  nest  which 
contained  the  young  bird  was  built  in  a  low  bush  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  the  densest  part  of  the  swamp,  and  was  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  a  Swainson's  Warbler's  nest  that  contained 
three  ^gs.  This  nest  is  large  and  bulky.  The  foundation  is  com- 
posed of  Spanish  moss,  with  distinct  layers  of  skeletonized  leaves, 
interspersed  with  leaves  of  the  cane  and  pine  needles,  which  appear 
at  and  around  the  rim. 

A  deserted  nest,  which  contained  three  eggs,  was  found  on  May 
9,  in  a  bunch  of  blackberry  and  canes  (vertical  shoots),  within  one 
foot  of  the  ground,  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  and  within  twelve 
feet  of  a  Swainson's  Warbler's  {Helinaia  swainsonii)  nest  that 
contained  four  eggs.  The  foundation  of  this  nest  is  Spanish  moss, 
while  skeletonized  leaves,  a  few  small  twigs,  and  dead  cane  leaves 
constitute  the  other  materials.  The  interior  of  the  nest  is  2} 
inches  in  depth. 

On  May  12  I  found  an  exquisite  nest,  placed  on  a  vine  and 
within  one  foot  of  the  ground,  from  which  the  young  had  evidently 
but  recently  flown,  as  I  encountered  them  in  the  near  vicinage. 
It  is  constructed  chiefly  of  a  species  of  moss  (Hypnum)  that  grows 
on  low  bottom  lands  more  or  less  covered  with  water.  Interspersed 
among  this  moss  are  dead  leaves  which  are  partially  skeletonized, 
as  well  as  a  few  dead  cane  leave.s.  This  nest  is  almost  a  perfect 
circle. 

The  sixth  and  last  nest  (from  which  the  young  had  long  since 
left)  was  found  on  June  2,  in  a  low  bush,  within  two  feet  of  the 
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ground,  in  a  dense  thicket  in  the  swamp.  It  b  composed  of 
grasses,  parts  of  skeletonized  leaves  and  pine  needles. 

All  of  the  six  nests  that  I  found  are  lined  with  a  peculiar  black 
fibre  which  may  be  the  dead  threads  of  the  Spanbh  moss  (Til^ 
landsia  usneoides)  or  a  black  rootlet.  The  lining  of  the  nests  taken 
on  April  17,  while  very  lustrous  black,  cannot  belong  to  the  Spanish 
moss,  which  is  very  distinctly  jointed,  and  I  cannot  discover  any 
joint  whatever  in  this  substance.  The  nest  taken  by  Mr.  Wid- 
mann  on  May  17, 1897,  was  apparently  lined  with  the  same  material. 
In  many  respects  the  nest  of  Bachman's  Warbler  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Swainson's  Warbler. 

This  species  b  eminently  a  swamp  lover  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  song  is  wiiy  or  insect-like,  and  very  closely  resem- 
bles the  song  of  the  Worm-eating  Warbler,  while  it  also  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  songs  of  the  Parula  Warbler  and  Chip- 
ping Sparrow. 

Although  I  practically  lived  in  the  swamp  from  April  until  June 
19,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  birds  raise  two  broods,  I  am 
convinced  that  only  one  brood  is  rabed,  as  thb  species  b  a  veiy 
early  migrant  after  the  breeding  season,  it  having  been  taken  at 
Key  West  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Atkins  as  early  as  July  17. 

As  the  bird  b  very  rare  in  thb  State,  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
dates  of  its  arrival  and  departure  —  that  b  the  earliest  and  latest 
ones —  but  I  heard  a  male  singing  on  April  4,  1905,  and  I  think  I 
saw  two  males  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  song  of  the  male 
b  evidently  of  short  duration,  as  I  have  not  heard  it  sing  later  than 
May  26.  The  female  has  no  song  and  its  call-note  resembles  the 
word  zeej). 

A  young  male  taken  May  30,  1906,  while  partly  in  the  first 
plumage,  and  first  winter  plumage  on  the  back  and  sides,  was, 
however,  assuming  the  black  markings  on  the  jugulum  and  fore 
breast  of  the  adult  male,  while  the  crown  was  ashy  instead  of  black. 
In  'The  Auk,'  April,  1891,  p.  156,  Mr.  Brewster  states:  "Our 
males,  thirty-six  in  number,  vary  exceedingly  in  respect  to  the 
depth  and  extent  of  the  black  of  the  head  and  throat,  but  most  of 
the  black  feathers  are  narrowly  tipped  with  ashy  or  olive  yellow 
which  doubtless  disappears  later  in  the  season."  Mr.  Brewster's 
specimens  were  taken  in  March.  My  breeding  males  all  show 
the  olive  yellow  edging  on  the  black  feathers. 
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The  swamp  in  which  this  warbler  breeds  is  heavily  timbered 
and  subjected  to  overflow  from  rains  and  reservoirs.  The  trees 
are  chiefly  of  a  deciduous  character,  such  as  the  cypress,  black  gum, 
sweet  gum,  tupelo,  hickory,  dogwood,  and  red  oak.  In  the  higher 
parts  of  the  swamp  short-leaf  pines,  water  oak?,  live  oaks,  and 
magnolias  abound.  The  imdergrowth  is  chiefly  cane,  aquatic 
bushes,  and  swamp  palmetto,  while  patches  of  blackberry  brambles 
and  thorny  vines  are  met  with  at  almost  every  step.  This  pri- 
meval forest  b  flanked  on  the  western  side  by  an  enormous  reser- 
voir, the  water  of  which  is  used  to  flow  the  rice  fields  that  are  in 
dose  proximity  to  the  swamp.  The  entire  country  is  very  swampy, 
but  Bachman's  Warbler  appears  to  inhabit  only  a  restricted  area 
in  one  of  the  many  swamps.  While  I  have  searched  for  the  bird 
most  diligently  in  localities  which  seemed  in  every  respect  suitable 
to  its  wants,  I  have  met  with  it  only  near  the  reservoir  where 
buttonwood  bushes  were  growing  near  the  edge  of  the  forest.  In 
order  to  study  the  habits  of  this  warbler  one  must  be  prepared  to 
encoimter  armies  of  ticks,  red  bugs,  mosquitoes,  and  moccasin 
snakes,  with  which  these  dark  and  gloomy  woods  are  filled. 

Bachman's  Warbler  is  a  high-ranging  bird,  like  the  Yellow- 
throated  Warbler,  and  generally  sings  from  the  top  of  a  sweet  gum 
or  cypress.  It  appears  to  have  regular  singing  stations  during  the 
breeding  season,  and  upon  leaving  a  tree  it  flies  a  long  distance 
before  alighting.  On  this  account  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the 
bird  through  the  dark  forest,  and  it  can  only  be  detected  by  its  song. 
I  have  occasionally  seen  the  males  in  low  gall-berry  bushes  within 
six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ground,  but  their  usual  resorts  are  among 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  tallest  forest  trees. 

This  swamp  is  a  veritable  paradise  for  such  breeding  forms  as 
the  Hooded,  Parula,  Yellow-throated,  Prothonotary,  and  Swain- 
son's  Warblers.  The  Hooded  Warblers  are  the  commonest  breed- 
ers and  they  outnumber  all  the  other  swampnloving  birds.  During 
the  months  of  April  and  May  the  song  of  thousands  of  breeding 
birds,  as  well  as  of  migrants,  fill  the  swamp  with  all  kinds  of  music, 
the  finest  singers  being  Swainson's  Warbler  and  the  Wood  Thrush. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  becomes  of  the  vast  number  of 
young  birds  which  are  annually  reared  in  this  swamp  country.  It 
seems  certain  that  fully  50%  do  not  return  the  following  spring  to 
breed,  for  if  they  did  the  woods  would  be  simply  filled  with  them. 
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Since  Bachman's  Warbler  was  discovered  in  1833  but  seven 
nests  have  been  recorded  —  one  taken  by  Mr.  Widmann  on  May 
17,  1897,  and  the  six  which  I  have  described.  There  is,  I  believe, 
another  nest  and  three  eggs  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Parker 
Norris,  Jr.,  that  were  taken  by  Mr.  Widmann  in  Missouri,  but 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  thb  has  never  been  recorded. 


PRELIMINARY  LIST  OF  THE  SUMMER  BIRDS  OF  THE 
COBALT  MINING  REGION,  NIPISSING 
DISTRICT,  ONTARIO. 

BY   FREDERICK  C.   HUBEL. 

The  following  annotated  list  of  birds  is  based  on  observations 
made  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  what  is  now  kndwn  as  the 
town  of  Cobalt,  Nipissing  District,  Ontario,  by  Mr.  J.  Wilbur 
Kay  and  myself  between  July  15  and  August  18,  1905.  Cobalt, 
situated  on  Cobalt  Lake,  is  about  100  miles  from  North  Bay 
junction  on  the  transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and 
330  miles  almost  north  of  the  City  of  Toronto.  When  we  entered 
this  region,  Cobalt  was  merely  a  small  mining  camp  consbting  of 
about  two  dozen  huts,  a  few  stores  and  a  station.  It  has  since 
grown  to  be  a  mining  town  of  considerable  size,  owing  to  the  large 
deposits  of  silver  for  which  this  region  is  now  famed. 

About  three  miles  south  of  the  town  is  the  Montreal  "River. 
There  are  numerous  lakes  in  this  region.  Lake  Temiskaming, 
by  far  the  largest,  lies  but  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  and  although 
this  lake  has  been  a  well  traversed  route  to  the  north  by  white 
men  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  or  more,  very  little  ornitho- 
logical data  has  come  to  light  from  this  region. 

This  country  is  a  rocky  wilderness,  much  of  the  field  being 
covered  with  drift  deposits  and  the  exposures  of  compact  rock  are 
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frequently  clothed  with  moss.  Here  and  thei^  hills  with  steep 
faces  rise  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  Althouj^h  lumber* 
ing  operations  have  been  conducted  over  almost  all  of  this  area, 
very  few  clearings  exist,  as  the  surface  is  unfit  for  agriculture. 
Here  and  there  forest  fires  have  left  their  ghastly  trails  behind. 

Among  the  principal  forest  growths  are  Norway,  white  and 
jack  pine,  tamarack,  cedar,  balsaih,  and  other  hardy  timber. 
The  second  growth  is  usually  birch  and  poplar,  principally  the 
former.  The  small  shrubs  are  of  various  species.  Although  the 
shores  are  generally  rocky  and  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  con- 
siderable marsh  land  is  to  be  found  which  affords  suitable  breeding 
grounds  for  water-fowl.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Temiskaming,  which  tovers  several  hundred  acres. 

While  the  present  list  is  in  no  sense  complete,  I  have  preferred 
to  exclude  many  species  which  in  my  mind  were  doubtful,  especially 
where  specimens  could  not  be  procured. 

1.  Gavia  imber.  Loon. —  Nearly  every  day  one  or  more  of  these 
birds  were  observed  fljring  over  the  lakes.     They  undoubtedly  breed. 

2.  LaroB  argentatos.  Hkrrino  Gull. —  C!ommon  on  Lake  Temis- 
kaming. We  were  told  by  a  native  that  they  breed  on  a  small  island 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.     Also  observed  on  Cross  Lake. 

3.  Aythya  afi&nis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. —  Several  birds  observed 
^ith  their  young  on  Lake  Temiskaming. 

4.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. —  One  observed  flying  over 
Cross  Lake  on  August  2. 

5.  Botauros  lentiginoBUS.  American  Bittern. —  Common  about 
the  marsh  land  of  all  the  lakes. 

6.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron; — This  species  is  very  com- 
mon, especially  along  the  marshy  creeks  where  they  feed. 

7.  Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  The  tip-up  is  abundant 
along  the  rocky  creeks  and  along  the  beaches  of  the  surrounding  lakes. 

8.  Dendragapus  canadensis.  Canada  Grouse. —  Common  through- 
out the  timber  lands.     Many  females  were  obser\'ed  with  their  young. 

9.  Accipiter  yeloz.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. —  One  bird  observed 
August  2  on  a  telegraph  pole  about  half  a  mile  below  Cobalt.  This  was 
the  only  one  met  with. 

10.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  A  large  adult  of  this 
species  was  observed  August  12. 

11.  HaliflBetus  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle. —  One  adult  flew  over 
Cobalt  Lake,  July  18. 

12.  Falco  sparverius.  American  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Four  of  this 
species  were  seen  along  the  railroad  south  of  Cobak. 
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13.  Megascops  asio.  Screech  Owl. —  One  bird  of  the  reddish  phase 
Been  in  a  tamarack  swamp  near  Cobalt  Lake. 

14.  Bubo  virginianoB.  Great  Horned  Owl. —  A  Frenchman  in 
Cobalt  secured  three  young  from  a  nest  near  by  and  put  them  in  a  cage. 
The  parent  birds  visited  the  cage  every  night. 

15.  Oeryle  aleyon.  Belted  Kinofibher. —  Several  pairs  observed 
every  day.     Breeds. 

16.  Dryobates  yilloBOB.  Hairy  Woodpecker. —  Single  individuals 
were  met  with  every  day  or  so. 

17.  Dryobates  pubescanB.  Downy  Woodpecker. —  This  species  was 
abundant  in  all  sections. 

18.  PicoideB  arcticoB.  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker. —  This 
species  was  found  abundant  in  all  sections  visited.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  common  woodpecker. 

19.  PicoideB  americanoB.  American  Three-toed  Woodpecker. — 
But  two  birds  seen,  on  August  8  and  11,  near  Cross  Lake.' 

20.  SphyrapicoB  yarioB.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. —  Fairly 
abundant  at  all  times.     Breeds. 

21.  OeophloBUB  pileatOB.  Pileated  Woodpecker. —  Three  of  these 
birds  were  met  with  July  30,  near  Haileybury. 

22.  OoUpteB  aoratUB  lateoB.  Northern  Flicker. —  Rather  com- 
mon about  the  less  thickly  timbered  land. 

23.  OhordeilaB  virginianoB.  Nighthawk. —  An  abundant  species 
throughout  this  region.  Two  heavily  incubated  eggs  were  found  July  17 
on  a  rocky  ridge  near  Cobalt  Lake. 

24.  OhsBtura  pelagica.  Chimney  Swift. —  Abundant  about  the 
lakes.     Many  seen  in  Haileybury  where  they  nest  in  chimneys. 

25.  TrochiloB  colubriB.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. —  Only 
noted  once,  July  19,  near  Sasaginaga  Lake. 

26.  TyrannuB  tsrrannoB.  Kingbird.—  Fairly  abundant  about  the 
lakes  and  along  the  creeks.     Young  birds  seen  late  in  July. 

27.  NuttallomiB  borealiB.  Ouve-sided  Flycatcher. —  One  speci- 
men was  seciu^  August  8.  A  few  single  individuals  were  met  with 
previous  to  this  date. 

28.  OontopuB  virenB.  Wood  Pewee. —  Although  but  few  were  ob- 
served, we  heard  them  quite  frequently. 

29.  Kmpidonaz  flaTiventriB.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.—  Two 
of  this  species  were  met  ^ith  July  29,  being  the  only  ones  seen. 

30.  Kmpidonaz  minimoB.  Least  Flycatcher. —  One  adult  male 
taken  August  7. 

31.  Oyanocitta  criatata.  Blue  Jay. —  Fairly^  common;  observed 
every  day. 

32.  PeriBoreoB  canadenBlB.  Canada  Jay. —  This  bird  was  not  met 
with  during  July  or  August.  Kay  found  it  common  after  the  middle  of 
September. 

33.  Oomu  coraz  prindpaliB.    Northern  Raven. —  Fairly  common. 
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34.  Oomu  brachyrh3nicho8.    American  Crow. —  Abundant. 

35.  AgelaioB  phoniceaB.  Red-winoed  Blackbird. —  Three  ob- 
served in  a  marsh  near  Cross  Lake,  August  6.  Although  the  same  marsh 
was  visited  several  times  later,  we  did  not  see  them  again. 

36.  SaphagUB  carolinoB.  Rusty  Blackbird. —  One  pair  observed 
at  Short  Lake.  We  visited  the  same  lake  later  several  times  and  on  each 
occasion  both  birds  were  seen  flying  back  and  forth  along  the  shore  carrying 
food.    They  were  undoubtedly  feeding  young. 

37.  QuiBcaloB  quisctila  nneoB.  Bronzed  Crackle. —  Fairly  abun- 
dant. 

38.  OaxpodacoB  purpureoB  Purple  Finch. —  One  pair  met  with  in 
Cobalt,  July  15. 

39.  Lo±Ut  cnryiroBtra  minor.  American  Crossbill. —  Many  large 
flocks  met  with.  While  walking  up  the  railroad  from  Cobalt  one  day, 
a  large  flock  alighted  on  the  trees  about  us.  They  showed  absolutely  no 
fear,  one  bird  attempting  to  alight  on  the  end  of  a  canoe  paddle  which  I 
was  carrying  over  my  shoulder,  and  on  the  same  occasion  several  flew  by 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  us. 

40.  AfltragalinoB  tristis.  American  Goldfinch. —  Regularly  met 
with  about  the  partially  cleared  sections. 

41.  Poocetes  gmnineoB.  Vesper*  Sparrow. — Only  one  seen,  July 
30,  in  a  small  clearing  near  Haileybury. 

42.  Zonotrichia  leacophrys.  White-crowned  Sparrow. —  A  few 
single  individuals  noted.     Seen  feeding  young,  July  17. 

43.  Zonotrichia  albicoUis.  White-throated  Sparrow. —  Probably 
the  commonest  bird  in  this  region.    Eggs  and  young  observed. 

44.  Spisella  socialia.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  Only  one  met  with, 
August  4. 

45.  Jiinco  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco. —  Abundant.  Breeds. 
Eggs  and  young  observed. 

46.  Melospisa  cinerea  melodia.  Song  Sparrow. —  Regularly  met 
with  about  the  clearings. 

47.  Petrochelidon  Itmifrons.  Cliff  Swallow. —  Found  only  at 
North  Temiskaming,  where  they  are  quite  common. 

48.  Hirondo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. —  Common  at  Hailey- 
bury.    Breeds. 

49.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  Regularly  met  with 
about  the  various  lakes. 

50.  Ampelifl  cadromm.     Cedar  Waxwing. —  Generally  distributed. 

51.  Vireo  solitarius.  Blue-headed  Vireo. —  Only  one  met  with, 
July  15. 

52.  Mniotilta  yaria.  Black  and  White  Warbler. —  Once  met 
with,  August  7. 

53.  Helminthophila  ruficapilla.  Nashville  Warbler. —  Only  one 
met  with,  August  12. 

54.  OompsothlypU  americana  usnesB.  Parula  Warbler. —  Three 
recorded,  two  August  5  and  one  August  11. 
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55.  Dendroiea  tigrina.  Cape  Mat  WARSLER.r^  One  aduh  male  met 
with  August  12. 

56.  Dendroica  nstiya.  Yellow  Warbleb. —  Four  single  individuaU 
met  with  the  latter  part  of  July. 

57.  Dendroica  cmrolescans.  Black-thboated  Blue  Wakbler. — 
Fairly  common  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  more  so  in  August. 

58.  Dendroica  blackbami».  Blackburnian  Warbler. — Several 
met  Vith.     Observed  feeding  young,  July  7. 

59.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Maqnolla.  Warbler. —  Only  •  met  with 
once,  July  24. 

60.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warblerv —  Once 
met  with,  July  26. 

61 .  Dendroica  vigorsii.  Pine  Warbler. —  Several  met  with  during 
the  early  part  of  our  stay. 

62.  Seiuros  aurocapilluB.  Oven-bird. —  Four  single  individuals  met 
with  during  the  latter  part  of  July.     Not  seen  later  than  August  1. 

63.  Seiuros  noveboracensis.  Water  Thrush. —  But  one  observed, 
August  2. 

64.  (leothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla.  Northern  Yellow-throat. 
—  Once  met  with,  July  19. 

65.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Canadian  Warbler. —  Very  abundant. 
Breeds. 

66.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart.^i  Three  single  indi- 
viduals met  i^ith,  July  18,  July  23,  August  7. 

67.  TroglodjTtes  aVdon.     House  Wren.—  Twice  met  with,  August  4. 

68.  Oistothorus  palustris.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. —  Met  with 
several  times  on  a  marsh  near  Cross  Lake.  Undoubtedly  the  same  pair 
observed  each  time. 

69.  Oerthia  familiaris  americana.  Brown  Creeper. —  Very  abun- 
dant everywhere. 

70     Sitta  canadensis.     Red-breastrd  Nuthatch. —  Fairly  common. 

71.  Parus    atricapillus.     Chickadee. —  Very  abundant  everywhere. 

72.  Regulus  satrapa.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. —  Fairly  com- 
mon.    Observed  feeding  young,  July  28. 

73.  Turdus  fuscescens.  Wilson's  Thrush. —  Several  single  indi- 
viduals observed. 

74.  Memla  migratoria.  American  Robin.-^  Fairly  conunon  about 
the  partially  cleared  .sections. 

75.  Sialia  sialis.     Bluebird.—  Fairly  common. 

76.  Passer  domesticus.  English  Sparrow. —  Very  conmion  at 
Haileybury. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  JAMES  AUDU- 
BON AND  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 

'  •  .  ■    •    .         - 

BY    RUTHVEN    DEANE. 

III.' 

Audubon  to  Baird. 

New  York,  Nov.  29,  1842. 
My  dear  Young  Friend, 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  an  age  had  already  elapsed  since  I  have  heard 
of  you  or  your  whereabouts.  Neither  do  I  know  clearly  whether 
in  the  way  of  corr^pondence,  you  are  in  my  debt,  or  I  am  in  yours. 
Nevertheless  I  now  write  to  you,  and  request  ypu  to  read  this 
letter  more  than  once,  and  think  deeply  on  the  purport  of  its  con- 
tents that  you  may  be  the  [more]  able  to  form  a  true  Idea  of  what 
I  intend  to  say  [to]  you,  and  for  yourself  to  give  me  a  true  answer^ 
and  on  which  I  can  depend,  no  matter  whether  it  is  to  my  liking 
or  not. 

It  is  now  determined  that  I  shall  go  towards  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains at  least  to  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  up  the  latter  Stream 
four  hundred  of  miles,  and  perhaps  go  ^.cross  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. I  have  it  in  my  power  to  proceed  to  the  Yellowstone  by 
Steamer  from  St.  Louis  on  the  1st  day  of  April  next;  or  to  go  to 
the  "Mountains  of  the  Wind*'  in  the  very  heart  and  bosom  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  company  of  Sir  William  Drummond 
Stewart,^  Baronet  who  will  leave  on  the  1st  of  May  next  also  from 
St.  Ix)uis. 

It  has  occured  to  me  that  perchance  you  would  like  to  spare  a 
few  months  of  your  life,  to  visit  the  great  Western  Wilderness,  and 
perhaps  again  prefer  going  in  my  Company  in  preference  to  that 
of  any  other  person  ?  Of  this  of  course  I  cannot  Judge  without 
your  answer  to  this.  I  thought  that  you  would  have  been  in  New 
York  long  ere  this,  but  not  a  Word  of  you  has  reached  any  friend 
of  vours  here  for  several  months.  I  have  had  an  abundance  of 
applications  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  from  Young 


»  For  Parts  I  and  II  see  Auk,  Vol.  XXIII,  1906,  pp.  194-209  and  318-334. 
a  William  Drummond  Stewart  (7th  Bart.);  born  1795,  died  1871. 
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Grents  who  proffer  much  efficiency,  etc.,  but  I  do  not  know  them 
as  I  know  you,  and  if  the  terms  which  I  am  about  to  propose  to 
you  will  answer  your  own  views,  I  wish  you  to  write  to  me  at  once 
so  that  I  may  know  how  to  prepare  myself  for  such  a  Journey,  and 
imder  such  circumstances. 

Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  at  any  rate?  By  which  I  mean, 
whether  by  Land,  or  by  Water,  and  undertake,  besides  acting 
towards  me  as  a  friend,  to  prepare  whatever  skins  of  Birds  or 
Quadrupeds,  I  may  think  fit  for  us  to  bring  home.  The  Birds, 
you  might  have  one  half  as  your  own,  the  Quadrupeds,  (should 
you  wish  it)  you  might  a  4th  or  every  4th  specimen  of  the  same 
species,  reserving  to  myself  all  that  is  new  or  exceedingly  new. 

I  will  procure  and  furnish  all  the  materiaU  for  skinning,  pre- 
paring, and  saving  whatever  we  may  find  in  Ornithology  and  in 
Mammalia,  and  in  all  probability  (if  you  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary) pay  one  half  your  expenses  from  the  time  we  leave  St.  Louis 
until  our  return  to  that  city.  You  will  have  to  work  hard,  of  course, 
but  then  I  trust  that  the  knowledge  alone  which  you  must  acquire 
would  prove  a  sufficient  compensation,  and  as  you  already  know 
me  pretty  well,  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  hard  on  the 
nigger. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  provide  a  good  double  barrelled 
Gun,  and  an  excellent  Rifle,  Shot  bag,  powder  flask,  &c,  a  good 
hatchet,  and  a  sufficiency  of  clothes  for  something  like  a  12  month's 
Campaign.  But  if  you  will  write  to  me  at  once  upon  the  subject, 
I  can  give  you  a  more  and  a  better  a  /c  of  all  my  intentions,  than 
is  at  present  necessary. 

If  all  goes  on  as  I  trust  it  will  go  on,  we  may  be  back  home  by 
Octr.  or  Novr.  next,  1843.* 

Do  not  lose  a  moment  in  writing  to  me  in  answer  to  this  after 
you  have  thought  deeply  upon  the  matter. 

Remenil>er  me  kindly  to  all  your  friends,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  Aiwa  vs. 

John  J.  Audubon. 

77  Williams  Street,  New  York. 


•  The  Missouri  River  Expedition  occupie<i  tlio  period  between  March  11,  1843. 
and  November  6  of  the  same  year  Haird  did  not  accompany  Audubon.  He  had 
corTes|)on<led  witli  liim  four  months  before  on  this  same  sut>Ject.  as  shown  In  a  letter 
which  I  published  in  'The  Auk'  (Vol.  XXI.  April.  1904).  statinK  that  nothinf  would 
delight  him  more  than  to  go.  if  he  could  afford  it. —  R.  D. 
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Baird  to  Audubon. 

Washington,  November  24th,  1843. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

It  has  been  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  heard  by  the 
papers  of  your  safe  arrival  in  a  civilized  part  of  the  country,  with 
your  collections  in  all  departments  of  Natural  History.^  That 
these  have  been  extensive  I  can  have  not  the  least  doubt,  as  you 
are  not  a  person  to  be  idle  when  anything  is  to  be  done.  From  time 
to  time  short  notices  of  your  whereabouts  and  doings,  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  and  a  thousand  times  I  wished  that  the  fears  of 
my  friends  had  not  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to  the 
scenes  of  action.  Will  you  not,  if  you  have  time,  write  &  tell  me 
what  your  success  has  been,  and  what  new  birds  &  beasts  you  have 
discovered  ?  Nothing  but  vague  rumors  have  reached  me  of  these 
matters.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  here  ?  Will  you  not 
be  on  yourself  after  the  meeting  of  Congress?.  Please  enclose 
anything  for  me  under  cover  to  "Charles  B.  Penrose,'  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  Washington." 

Yours  Sincerely 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
John  J.  Audubon  Esq. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Cariisle,  March  9th,  1844. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

I  would  have  replied  ere  this  to  your  last  two  letters,  but  for 
waiting  for  further  information  respecting  the  Pennant's  Marten. 
I  have  at  last  got  a  full  account  of  the  animal,  its  price  &c.  The 
owner  is  very  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  having  formed  the  most 
extra vagent  ideas  of  its  value  and  rarity.  He  has  already  realized 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  exhibiting  it  in  Harrisburg,  and 
intends  making  a  tour  through  the  neighboring  towns  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  however  said  that  I  might  have  it  for  ten  dollars,  if 
I  would  pay  for  the  box  he  had  made  to  contain  it.  The  box  is 
large,  and  convenient,  having  iron  bars  on  one  side,  &  iron  fasten- 

>  Missouri   River  expedition,  which  occupied  the  time  between  March  11  and 
November  6.  1843. 

>  Charles  B  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  from  1841  to  1845, 
appointed  to  Office  by  President  William  H.  Harrison. 
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ings  on  the  other,  with  a  sliding  door  to  shut  it  up  completely. 
This  cost  5  dollars?  The  maQ  says  he  has  not  got  the  skin  of 
the  old  one  but  will  try  and  get  it,  he  thinks  he  can  do  so,  when  he 
will  let  me  have  it  with  the  live  one.  If  therefor  you  conclude 
you  want  the  Marten,  please  to  send  me  the  15  dollars  which  can 
be  done  in  a  letter.  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  pur- 
chased it  and  presented  it  to  you;  but  the  price  is  far  above  my 
present  means  having  used  up  all  my  "spare  change"  during  an 
expensive  three  months  absence  from  home.  I  can  send  it  veiy 
safely  to  Philadelphia,  as  I  have  a  very  obliging  acquaintance 
among  the  forwarding  merchants  here,  who  goes  down  himself 
twice  every  week,  and  who  would  take  great  pleasure  in  feeding 
the  animal  on  the  road  and  delivering  it  safely  at  Hall  Brothers. 
I  have  some  skins  collected  here  which  are  at  your  service.  They 
are  Sciunis  Cinereua  ?  *  ferruginous  above  &  black  beneath,  Lepus 
Sylvaticus,^  &  a  very  rough  specimen  of  Hystrix  doraata  *  caught 
in  Clearfield  Co.  Pepn.  I  do  not  notice  in  your  list  of  birds  to  be 
published  in  your  supplement  the  Turdus  Minor  of  Gm.*  indicated 
in  Fauna  Bor.  Am.  It  is  certainly  a  well  characterised  species  and 
abundant  in  our  mountains  in  spring.  It  comes  with  Wilson's 
thrush  but  in  a  tenfold  number.  I  can  send  you  very  good  speci- 
mens if  you  wish  them.  How  are  your  new  birds  to  be  publbhed 
and  if  in  the  small  edition,  can  they  be  bought  separately.  You 
ask  whether  I  shall  be  in  New  York  before  you  go  to  Boston.  I 
shall  not  leave  Carlisle  for  several  months.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  I  shall  go  on  a  long  threatened  trip  to  the  coal  regions 
of  Schuylkill  Co.  this  summer.  If  I  do  I  hope  to  render  you  some 
tangible  evidence  of  my  having  been  there  in  the  shape  of  speci- 
mens and  notes.     Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  I  remain 

Yours  Sincerely 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
John  J.  Audubon  Esq. 
77  William  St. 
Now  York. 


*  Sciuru8  niger   Linn. 

•  Lepus  fUiriitanus  mallurun  Thomas. 

•  Ercthiton  dornatum    Li  tin. 

*  Tuniwt  funcrscens:  In  llu*  early  days  "mix  up"  on  the  jjenns  Turdiu.  "Swainson 
called  it  T.  minor  after  (iineliii.  anil  applies  the  name  wiisonii  erroneously  to  T. 
nffain9onii."     (Bds.  N.  A.) 
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Bairb  to  Audubon. 

Carlble  March  16,  1844. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audabon. 

I  have  the  Pennant's  Marten^  safely  in  my  possession  having 
just  returned  from  Harrisburg  with  it,  whither  I  had  gone  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  it.  It  seems  in  very  good  health,  and  is  with- 
out exception  the  most  unmitigatedly  savage  beast  I  ever  saw. 
The  Royal  Bengal  Tiger,  or  the  Laughing  Hyena  are  neither  of 
them  circumstances  to  it.  It  goes  through  all  the  motions  of  a 
mad  cat,  particularly  when  a  dog  comes  near,  —  spitting,  hissing, 
growling  etc. 

All  the  account  I  was  able  to  procure  respecting  the  animal  was 
the  following.  It  was  found  in  company  with  an  older  one,  in 
Peter's  mountain,  six  miles  above  Harrisburg  about  five  weeks  ago. 
After  a  most  desperate  resistance  the  old  one  was  killed,  having 
beaten  off  a  large  pack  of  dogs,  to  whose  assistance  the  hunters 
were  obliged  to  run.  This  individual  ran  up  a  tree,  and  being 
stoned  by  the  men,  jumped  off  to  a  distance  of  forty  feet  I  when 
being  a  little  stunned  by  the  leap  they  ran  up  quickly  and  threw 
their  coats  over  it,  and  then  secured  it.  The  old  one  measured 
three  feet  and  a  half  from  nose  to  end  of  tail,  and  was  about  one 
third  larger  than  this. 

I  am  looking  out  for  a  good  chance  to  send  the  Marten  on  to  you 
which  I  hope  will  be  early  next  week.  There  will  be  cars  going  on 
Monday  &  Tuesday,  to  Philadelphia,  but  on  Wednesday  a  man 
goes  down  with  his  own  car  to  whom  I  can  entrust  it  safely  to  feed 
and  water. 

I  will  send  on  a  few  other  skins  I  have  here  with  the  Marten. 
A  small  shrew  from  Cape  May,  Squirrel,  etc.  If  they  leave  on 
Wednesday  they  will  arrive  on  Thursday  evening  it  taking  two 


'  In  the  'Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of  North  America.'  under  the  article  on  Pennant's 
Marten.  Audubon  writes:  "The  specimen  from  which  the  figure  of  our  plate  was 
drawn,  was  taken  alive  in  some  part  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  soon  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  our  esteemed  friend, 
Spencer  F.  Baird  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  in  that  State,  informing  us  of  its  having  been 
captured,  which  enabled  us,  through  that  gentleman,  to  purchase  it.  His  letter 
was  dated  March  16,  1844." 
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days  to  go.    I  will  send  a  notice  of  the  transmission  to  Hall  Brothers^ 
when  I  send  it  off. 

Yours  sincerely 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
John  J.  Audubon  Esq. 
77  William  St. 
New  York. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle  August  4th.  1845. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

It  is  with  sincerest  regret  that  I  see  by  the  papers  that  your  cop- 
per plates'  were  injured  or  perhaps  ruined  by  the  fire  which  occured 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Various  reports  are  circulated  respecting  your 
loss,  and  among  so  many  contradictory  ones  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  the  case.  Might  I  ask  you  to  let  me  know  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  I  would  have  answered  your  last  letter  long  ago, 
but  was  waiting  for  information  respecting  the  Northern  hare,  for 
which  I  have  applied  to  several  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  None  has  come  in  yet,  but  I  hope  to  get  some  before  long. 
The  animal  is  not  found  in  this  county  &  is  very  rare  in  the  one 
north  of  this.  In  Huntingdon  Centre,  Clearfield  Co.  they  are 
more  common.  I  wrote  to  my  friend  in  Texas  about  the  large 
prairie  hare,  &  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  render  the  proper  account 
of  it.  I  called  his  attention  also  to  the  other  quadrupeds  of  the 
country,  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  him  soon,  &  expect  that  he  will 

>  Hall  Bros..  Merchants  and  Importers,  43  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 

•  The  copper-platej*.  enjn^ved  by  Robert  Havell,  for  the  folio  edition  of  'Blrd« 
of  America.'  were  stored  in  a  New  York  warehouse  in  1846.  where  many  of  them 
were  seriously  damaged  t)y  fire.  Miss  M.  R.  Audubon  writes  me  that  in  1851-52. 
when  her  grandfather's  new  house  was  built,  a  fireproof  vault,  detached  from  the 
other  buildings,  was  put  up  for  them,  and  there  they  remained  until  after  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1862.  when  they  were  sold.  Two  of  these  plates,  in  perfect 
condition,  are  now  in  Miss  Audubon's  home  at  Salem,  N.  Y.  They  represent  the 
Great  White  Heron  and  Snow  Goose.  Six  plates,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  represent  the  Robin.  Chuck- wills-widow.  Bob-white.  Great 
Blue  Heron.  Scarlet  Ibis,  and  Whooping  Crane.  Nine  plates,  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  New  York  City,  represent  the  Canada  Goose, 
Hutchins's  Goose,  Mallard.  Turkey  (female),  Ix)on,  Snowy  Owl,  Hawk  Owl. 
Harris's  Hawk,  and  Black-footed  Albatross.  Tliere  are  several  other  plates  in 
private  hands  at  Ansonia.  Conn.     (R.  D.) 
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remain  some  time  longer.  Is  there  any  particular  point  to  which 
you  wish  hb  attention  directed.  With  my  best  respects  to  all 
your  kind  family  I  remain 

Yours  Sincerely 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
P.  S. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  I  have  been  elected  professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Dickinson  College.  The  situation  is  entirely  nominal 
however,  nothing  to  do  &  no  salary  whatever. 

John  J.  Audubon.  F.  R.  S. 
77  William  St. 
New  York. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle  Sept.  26.  1845. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

I  hasten  to  communicate  to  you  some  information  which  I  have 
obtained  of  the  Northern  hare,  although  in  all  probability  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  what  I  have  to  say.  My  informant  is  Mr. 
Andrew  H.  Rose  of  Silver  Lake  Susquehanna  Co.  Penn.,  where 
game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant.  He  is  now  in  Carlisle,  and  any 
queries  you  might  make  respecting  the  animal,  on  subjects  not 
mentioned  in  his  communication,  he  could  answer  to  your  satis- 
faction. Among  the  animals  in  his  neighborhood,  he  speaks  of  a 
Catamount!!,  a  varmint  twice  as  large  as  the  wild  cat,  tail  18 
inches  long,  and  unspotted,  i.  e.  the  body.  Very  different  from 
the  young  panther,  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted.  There  was  a 
skin  in  his  neighborhood,  which  he  has  written  for.  He  is  not  very 
sanguine  of  getting  it,  if  it  is  not  procurable  his  brother  will  try 
very  hard  to  get  another.  He  promises  me  skins  of  Wild  Cats, 
Cross  foxes.  Fishers,  a  Red  Squirrel,  twice  as  large  as  a  Chickaree, 
living  in  deep  swamps,  and  Hares  in  various  plumages.  He 
killed  several  Silver  Foxes,  last  winter  and  will  try  and  get  one  if 
possible.  He  says  they  bring  35  dollars  from  the  dealers  in  Mont- 
rose. If  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  anything  interesting 
through  him  it  shall  be  sent  on  immediately,  as  my  sole  object  in 
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collecting  quadrupeds  is  to  put  theni  into  your  hands.  I  have 
been  thinking  very  seriously  of  going  to  Texas  this  winter  for  some 
months,  and  possibly  nothing  but  the  want  of  money  witt  prevent 
me.  An  acquaintance  is  anxious  for  me  to  pay  hb  uncle  a  visit, 
who  resides  in  summer  on  Gralveston  Bay,  in  winter  about  100 
miles  along  on  Trinity  River.  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
quadrupeds  if  I  go.  Please  present  my  best  respects  to  your 
family,  and  believe  me  as  ever  ' 

Yours  Most  Sincerely 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 

Memoranda  of  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Lepus  americanus,  Erx. 

In  cold  weather  found  in  Laural  swamps.  Never  seen  in  lai^ 
open  woods,  nor  in  extensive  clearings.  In  summer  in  bushy 
places  near  clover  patches,  in  the  edges  of  which  they  have  their 
nests.  Young  from  three  to  five,  gray.  Nest  sometimes  under 
a  log,  made  of  leaves  and  some  fur.  Feed  on  clover  in  summer, 
on  bark  of  birch,  beech,  wild  poplar,  and  striped  maple.  Change 
in  November,  and  ApriL  Two  very  rarely  seen  together.  Caught 
in  snows  in  great  quantity,  during  winter,  and  sent  to  New  York. 
Worth  from  8  to  10  cents  in  Susquehanna  Co.  Favorite  time  of 
running  is  on  moonlight  nights.  Never  burrow.  Run  very 
rapidly,  leaping  from  5  to  8  feet  or  even  more  when  pursued, 
more  faster  than  Foxhound,  but  are  caught  by  Grey-hounds. 
Have  favorite  paths  for  crossing  over  roads,  or  from  one  patch  of 
woods  to  another.  In  winter  thev  form  a  beaten  track  six  or  more 
inches  in  the  snow.  When  pursued  by  hounds  they  soon  double 
and  come  back  to  place  fn)m  which  they  started.  When  chased 
they  will  often  mount  up  on  a  small  knoll  in  woods,  and  listen  and 
watch  for  their  pursuers.  If  whistled  at  when  running,  they  will 
stop  for  an  instant.  Preye<l  on  by  Wild  Cats,  Foxes,  Weasels, 
Hawks,  Eagles,  Owls  &c.  Foxes  have  been  known  to  hunt 
them  in  pairs,  one  chasing,  the  other  watching  near  a  crossing 
place.  Very  abundant,  10  to  50  may  be  seen  in  a  day.  Common 
rabbit  very  rare,  their  existence  traditionary'. 
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•  Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle  Dec.  29,  1845. 
My  dearest  Mr.  Audubon 

It  is  with  DO  ordinary  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  received  your 
kind  Christinas  gift  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  written  on  the  25th, 
than  which,  few  things  in  this  world  could  have  pleased  me  more. 
I  would  have  answered  the  preceeding  one  long  before,  had  I  not 
been  waiting  for  something  to  write  in  answer  to  your  queries.  As 
to  procuring  a  specimen  of  the  Catamount  and  Black  Fox  in  the 
fleshj  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter.  I  however  will  do  what 
I  can.  Of  course  none  are  to  be  procured  in  this  vicinity.  I 
however  write  today  to  Mr.  Andrew  Rose  of  Silver  Lake  Susque- 
hanna Co.  Pa.,'  who  is  now  at  home,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
him  to  make  every  effort  to  procure  one  or  both  animals.  He  has 
several  times  spoken  to  me  of  the  black  fox  as  being  occasionally 
captured  in  his  vicinity  and  when  he  went  up  home  a  few  weeks 
ago,  promised  to  get  me  one  if  possible.  He,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
make  every  effort  to  get  it,  as  well  as  the  other,  if  it  really  has  a 
veritable  existence.  My  friend  Charles  Churchill  son  of  Col. 
Churchill  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Burlington,  Vt.  for  a  similar 
purpose,  whether  one  could  be  procured  in  the  flesh  and  on  what 
terms,  also  to  collect  every  information  respecting  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  Fisher  &c.  You  ask  me  how  I  have  been  employ- 
mg  my  time.  I  have  been  occupied  this  winter  principally  in 
studying  modern  languages,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  in  which 
I  hope  I  made  some  progress.  Besides  this  I  draw  a  little  every 
day,  principally  sketches  of  boxes,  tubs,  boats,  castles  &c.  not  from 
nature.  My  principal  object  is  to  be  able  to  copy  off  some  of  the 
beautiful  landscapes  which  I  am  constantly  meeting  with  in  my 
walks.  I  visited  a  spot  last  summer  about  18  miles  from  Carlisle, 
whence  a  surface  of  about  1500  square  miles  of  cultivated  valley 
was  visible  at  one  glance. 

A  line  of  verj^  near  100  miles  could  be  traced  in  the  lengtli  of  the 
valley.  The  rest  of  my  time  is  occupied  by  mathematics  general 
reading  &  visiting  a  young  lady.  I  have  been  for  some  time  study- 
ing out  our  little  flycatchers,  and  have  come  pretty  nearly  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  Tyranula  minima  is  very  like  Swainson's  T, 
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pusilla.  His  figure  and  description  are  different  from  my  bird, 
but  both  are  vague  enough  to  allow  of  considerable  latitude  of 
interpretation.  I  can  only  decide  the  matter  by  looking  at  your 
plate  of  jmsilla.  Do  you  still  think  that  Tyranvla  richardsonii 
is  a  good  species?  In  about  20  specimens  of  T,  fusca  which  I 
possess,  there  is  every  gradation  in  size,  color,  &  proportion  of 
quills  between  the  descriptions  of  Fusca  and  richardaonii.  If 
there  is  any  infallible  distinctive  character,  please  mention  it  to 
me.  The  eggs  and  habits  appear  at  any  rate  to  be  veiy  different 
from  their  descriptions. 

If  I  have  time  I  will  write  out  a  monograph  of  our  Flycatchers 
for  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Nat.  Sciences,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  correct  names  of  Giraud's  Texan  species.*  [His] 
Mu9cicapa  Texensis  for  instance  is  nothing  but  the  old  M.  cayanen- 
sis  of  Brisson '  &  Gmelin,  M,  flava  of  Vieillot,'  and  so  of  others. 
If  my  purse  is  deep  enough  towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  I  may 
possibly  be  able  to  meet  you  &  talk  over  these  matters.  In  the 
mean  time  Believe  me  to  be,  with  my  respects  to  Mrs.  A.  and  all 
your  family 

Yours  most  affectionately 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
John  J.  Audubon  Esq. 
77  William  St. 
New  York. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Cariisle  Feb.  4th,  1846. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  report  such  ill  success  in  getting  the 
animals  you  wished,  although  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power. 
My  friend  who  went  to  Susquehanna  Co.  returned  without  any- 
thing more  than  a  box  of  Salmon  trout  and  a  few  Lepus  americantu, 
which  are  so  abundant.     By  the  way  I  do  not  want  you  to  consider 

>'A  De«crlption  of  Sixteen  New  Species  of  North  American  Birds.'  1841. 
Mtucicapa  texensis,  folio  5.  pi.  1. 

* '  Ornitholoi^a  give  Synopsis  Methodica.'  1760.  Muscicapa  cayantntis. 
Vol.  II,  p.  404. 

>  'Histoire  Naturelle  des  Oiseaux  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale  '  1807.  Musei- 
eapa  flava,  pi.  41. 
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the  account  of  the  habits  of  this  hare,  which  I  obtained  from  him 
and  sent  to  you,  as  gospel.  I  have  since  that  time  discovered  that 
he  occasionally  invents  stories  about  animals  in  lack  of  true  bills. 
So  you  may  only  believe  what  you  please  &  think  probable.  He 
says  that  the  catamounts  skin  was  not  to  be  found  an3rwhere,  and 
it  seems  that  his  black  or  silver  foxes  are  cross  foxes. 

My  friend  Charles  Churchill  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  Burlington 
named  Henry  Loomis  *  who  has  been  in  the  fur  business,  for  infor- 
mation respecting  foxes.  He  says  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
procure  one  in  Vermont  in  the  flesh,  but  that  it  might  be  done 
through  the  Quebec  agents  of  the  Hudson's  bay  fur  Co.,  or  in 
Maine.  It  would  cost  a  great  deal  however.  He  has  paid  from 
9  to  35  dollars  for  skins.  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  Gazetteer  *  of  Ver- 
mont speaks  of  those  in  Mr.  Loomis'  possession.  This  gentleman 
refers  to  the  copious  accounts  of  the  different  foxes,  martens  &c.  in 
Thompson's  Gazetteer  of  Vermont,  as  well  worthy  of  credit,  as 
he  contributed  many  of  them  from  personal  knowledge.  He 
added  one  fact  which  Thompson  has  omitted,  viz.  with  respect  to 
the  Mttsiela  Pennantii  it  being  a  source  of  great  injury  to  the  Pine 
Marten  Hunters. 

One  has  been  known  to  follow  the  line  of  trapes  for  miles,  par- 
tially eating  the  captured  Martens,  thereby  damaging  or  entirely 
destroying  the  skins.  They  have  a  very  disagreeable  odor  when 
improperly  skinned,  worse  than  that  of  the  mink.  They  frequently 
spring  the  Marten  traps,  and  then  eat  the  bait,  being  to  cunning 
to  enter  them  before,  so  say  the  hunters.  I  have  spoken  and 
written  to  several  other  persons  for  various  information  which  I 
will  communicate  as  soon  as  it  arrives.  A  friend  is  now  in  Erie 
Co.  where  I  hope  he  will  learn  something.  With  my  best  respects 
to  all  your  kind  family,  and  congratulations  to  Victor '  I  remain 

Ever  yours  affectionately 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 


>  A  native  of  Burlin^rton.  Vt.,  born  Aug.  31,  1818;  died  Dec.  18,  1886.  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Allen  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  writes  me  that  Mr.  Loomis  was  a  much  respected 
dtixen,  entered  into  business  before  he  was  of  age,  and  was  an  earnest  and  active 
promoter  of  the  welfare  of  his  native  town,  officiating  as  Trustee  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  and  President  of  the  Burlington  Savings  Bank  for  thirty  years.     (R.  D.) 

«  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  1824,  by  Zadock  Thompson,  born  May  23, 
1796,  died  1856. 

'Victor  GlfTord  Audubon. 
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Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle  Feb.  26th,  1846. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon. 

Coming  through  Harrisbui^  last  Saturday  on  my  way  home 
after  a  three  months  absence,  I  heard  that  there  was  a  "curious 
varmint"  to  be  seen  by  the  curious  on  payment  of  a  "levy"  in 
good  money.  I  hastened  thither  and  having  with  some  effort 
fished  out  the  coin  from  a  collection  of  miscellanea  existing  in  my 
breeches  pocket,  I  tendered  it,  and,  it  on  examination  proving  to 
be  genuine,  I  was  admitted  to  a  sight  of  his  highness.  It  proved 
to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  Pennant's  Marten.  It  had  been  caught 
a  few  weeks  ago,  about  ten  miles  above  Harrisbui^,  in  company 
with  its  mother  who  waS  despatched  by  the  dogs,  after  making  a 
most  desperate  resistance.  The  old  one  was  said  to  have  been 
about  the  size  of  a  pointer  dog.  The  young  one  is  as  large  neariy 
as  the  Lepus  Americanus.  It  is  very  savage,  and  emits  a  rather 
strong  musky  odor.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  get  it  and  send 
it  on  to  you,  but  on  inquiry,  the  price  somewhat  dampened  my 
arder.  Ten  dollars  was  what  the  owners  said  that  they  had  given 
for  it,  and  they  expected  an  additional  sum  to  repay  them  for  the 
trouble  it  had  cost  them.  How  are  you  off  for  these  critters  ?  & 
what  shall  be  done  about  it. 

Will  you  not  be  a  little  surprised,  as  I  was,  to  hear  of  my  having 
procured  a  fine  adult  specimen  of  Lestris  Pomarinus,^  shot  a  few 
years  ago  in  summer  or  fall  at  Harrisburg.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  question  as  to  its  having  really  been  shot  there,  and  in 
addition  I  am  assured  that  their  occurance  there  is  not  rare.  I 
was  told  some  time  ago  of  "gulls"  of  a  dark  color  had  been  seen 
resting  on  the  water  with  very  long  tails,  but  this  I  always  set  down 
as  rather  apocryphal.  Facts  and  specimens  however  are  stubborn 
things. 

How  do  you  come  on  with  your  figuring  of  new  species  of  Birds. 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  learn  what  your  species  procured 
last  summer  were. 

>  There  is  a  specimen  In  the  Baird  collection  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Cat. 
No.  1275.  labelled  "Harrisburg.  summer  of  1839.  Dr.  John  Fager."  Dr.  John 
Henry  Fager  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  and  also  much 
interested  in  birds  and  flowers,  born  May  31.  1805.  died  Aug.  18,  1872. 
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I  have  made  drawings  of  the  sculls  of  several  of  our  quadrupeds 
which  are  at  your  service  if  you  want  them.  They  are  Mink,  Wild 
Cat,  Ground  Hog,  Lepus  Sylvaticus,^  Neotoma  Floridana  and 
others.  I  have  got  a  Camera  Ludda  now  and  intend  trying  to 
draw  with  it.  Anything  I  can  do  in  this  way  for  you  will  be  cheer- 
fully done. 

Yours  Sincerely 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
John  J.  Audubon  Esq. 
77  William  St. 
New  York. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Cariisle  Nov.  4,  1846. 
Dear  Mr.  Audubon 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  for  a  long  time,  to  find  out  how 
you  all  are  at  Minnie's  Landing,'  and  how  yourself  is  particulariy, 
but  have  put  it  off  from  time  to  time  for  various  reasons.  I  can 
do  so  no  longer,  but  must  beg  you  to  let  me  know  these  particulars. 

Since  my  last  visit  to  you,  two  pretty  important  events  have 
happened  to  me.  The  first  was  getting  married,'  the  second, 
settling  down  steadily  in  my  Professional  chair.*  My  wife  is  the 
only  daughter  of  Col.  Churchill  ^  Inspector  Gen.  of  the  Army,  now 
with  Gen.  Wool  •  in  Mexico.     She  suits  me  exactly,  being  as  fond 


>  Lepus  ftoridanus  mallurtu  Thomas. 

'  "Mlnniesland."  now  known  as  Audubon  Park,  in  the  present  limits  of  New  York 
City.  "The  name  came  from  the  fact  that  my  father  and  uncle  always  used  the 
Scotch  name  '  Minnie '  for  mother.  The  land  when  bought  was  deeded  to  her,  and 
always  spoken  of  as  Minnie's  land."     (See  Audubon  and  his  Journals,  Vol.  I.  p.  71.) 

•  The  following  is  taken  from  a  file  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  papers:  "Married:  Aug.  8, 
1846,  in  Carlisle,  by  the  Rev.  John  McClintock,  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird  of  Dickinson 
College,  to  Mary  Helen  Churchill,  daughter  of  Col.  S.  Churchill,  Inspector  General 
U.  8.  Army." 

•  "In  1845  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  history  in  Dickinson  College,  and  in 
1846.  his  duties  and  emoluments  were  increased  by  election  to  the  chair  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry  in  the  same  institution."  In  1846  there  were  about  one 
hundred  students  in  Dickinson  College.  There  was  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  college  faculty  a  perparatory  department  or  "Grammar  School,"  as  it 
was  called,  with  about  half  that  number  of  students. 

•Col.  Sylvester  Churchill,  born  about  1783,  died  Dec.  1862.  Became  Inspector 
General  of  the  Army  in  1841. 

•  General  John  E.  Wool,  American  General,  born  about  1789,  died  about  1869. 
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of  birds  &  snakes  &  fishes  etc.  as  myself.    I  have  even  given  her 
a  lesson  or  two  in  taxidermy. 

My  duties  as  professor  consist  in  teaching  Animal  Physiology, 
Natural  Theology  &  Mathematics.  My  salaiy  is  small  S400  but 
I  hope  will  be  larger  hereafter.  I  have  to  work  hard,  but  that  is 
good  for  me. 

Please  to  let  me  know  how  the  quadrupeds  get  along.  Is  the 
first  vol.  published?  How  does  John  ^  get  along  in  En^and? 
What  became  of  his  Texas  birds  ? 

Please  to  tell  me  the  address  of  your  friend  Ayres.*  I  have  been 
collecting  fishes  for  some  weeks,  and  wish  to  correspond  &  exchange 
with  him  on  this  subject.     I  can  send  him  a  good  many  species. 

Please  give  my  love  to  all  your  kind  family.  My  wife  (to  whom 
two  years  ago  I  gave  a  picture  of  yourself,  as  the  most  acceptable 
present)  sends  hers  also,  and  desires  exceedingly  to  see  one  to  whom 
her  husband  owes  so  many  obligations  of  every  kind.  Believe 
me  to  be  ever 

Yours  most  affectionately 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 

Audubon  to  Baird. 

Minniesland. 

Nov.  8th,  1846. 
My  dear  Fnend, 

We  were  very  happy  to  hear  of  your  Success  in  obtaining  a 
Professorship.  I  wish  you  had  been  more  minute  as  to  the  amount 
of  your  Salary  as  I  consider  400$  as  a  very  small  sum.  If  you  have 
not  a  house,  fuel,  and  furniture,  &c  &c  &c  to  compensate  for 
so  small  a  sum,  and  having  so  much  to  perform  for  it.  We  are 
all  glad  that  you  have  a  good  helpmate  in  the  shape  of  a  wife,  and 
we  would  be  yery  plad  to  have  you  under  our  nM)f,  even  now;  but 
as  the  winter  is  now  fast  approaching  we  hope  to  see  you  certainly 
some  time  next  spring,  or  during  the  summer,  as  you  know  that 
then  our  place  is  worthy  to  reside  at.     The  fishing  is  then  Capital. 


*  John  Woodhoiise  Audubon, 

*  W.  O.  Ayres.  Sag  Harbor.  I/oui?  Ishmd.  N.  Y..  for  wborn  Auflubon  named  Cotoptef 
aj/renu  Birds  of  America.  Vol.  VII,  1843.     ColapUs  hybridus  of  Baird. 
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The  residence  of  our  Friend,  W.  O.  Ayers,  is  on  Long  Island,  and 
I  think  that  a  letter  addressed  to  him  at  Sag-Harbor,  will  be  sure 
to  be  received  by  that  good  Friend  of  ours. 

He  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  collection  of  fishes  which  you  have 
procured  for  him,  and  I  know  will  be  most  happy  to  exchange  for 
other  fishes  or  subjects  if  you  should  desire  any  at  his  hands.  Please 
to  give  your  Dear  Lady  our  best  love,  and  congratulations  on  her 
having  such  a  capitally  perfect  husband.  We  are  all  well  at 
present.  I  have  not  done  anything  with  the  Birds  which,  indeed, 
my  son  Victor  has  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia.  I  suppose 
I  need  not  look  any  more  for  a  Black  Fox  in  the  flesh  from  you 
during  the  next  wmter. 

Consider  me  always  my  Dear  Friend, 

Your  most  sincerely  attached, 

John  J.  Audubon. 

Should  you  procure  a  black  fox,  be  sure  to  forward  him  uncut 
to  our  ofiSce  New  York  78  John  Street.  Adieu,  and  Grod  bless* 
both  you  and  your  Dear  Wife. 

This  is  a  mistake,*!  brought  them  back.     V.  G.  A. 
The  letter  press  *  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.     I  will  forward  a 
Copy  to  you  to  Philada.  from  whence  you  can  no  doubt  easily 
get  it.     I  will  join  my  Father,  dear  Mr.  Baird,  in  congratulations, 
and  in  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness  &  welfare. 

Yours  faithfully, 

V.  G.  Audubon. 

Baird  to  Victor  G.  Audubon. 

Carlisle  Jan.  19,  1847. 
My  dear  Victor 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  past  to  find  time  for  writing  and 
thanking  you  all  for  the  copy  of  the  Viviparous  text.  Never  had 
mortal  man  such  a  feast  as  I  in  turning  over  the  pages  and  reading 
the  interesting  and  copious  accounts  of  the  habits  of  animals, 
many  of  which  were  unknown  to  me  beyond  the  name.     I  was 

*  'The  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,'  by  John  James  Audubon  and 
the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.  Ac.  &c.  Vol.  I.  Published  by  J.  J.  Audubon.  1846; 
Vols.  II  and  III.  published  by  V.  G.  Audubon,  1854. 
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exceedingly  gratified  by  the  kind  terms  I  found  myself  mentioned 
throughout  the  book,  more  so  than  I  deserve.  Be  assured  that 
no  effort  of  mine  however  humble  shall  be  spared  to  assist  in  the 
perfecting  a  labor  so  stupendous  and  important  as  that  in  which 
you  are  engaged.  Would  that  I  could  be  of  more  substantial 
help  by  sending  half  a  dozen  subscribers,  I  may  do  so  yet,  who 
knows.  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  for  you  a  copy  of  the  Berlin 
transactions  containing  the  elucidations  of  Hernandez.*  By  the 
by  the  volume  must  be  in  the  Library  of  the  Lyceum,  as  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  it  was  there  I  first  saw  it?  If  the  book  remain  still 
unprocurable,  I  would  advise  you  to  import  the  volume,  or  the 
Physical  part  of  the  volume.  Wiley  and  Putnam  or  Radde  could 
do  this  in  six  or  eight  weeks  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  about 
2.00.  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  the  vol.  was  printed  in 
1827  or  whether  it  contained  the  proceedings  for  1827.  In  the 
latter  case  it  could  have  been  printed  a  year  or  two  later.  I  have 
been  looking  over  the  Texan  birds  and  find  the  curved  bill  Thrush- 
like bird,  and  the  small  spotted  woodpecker  undescribed,  unless 
it  may  be  in  a  paper  by  Cabot  on  Yucatan  birds.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  bird  described  by  Gambel  as'  Picus  NuttaUi '  from 
California.  I  hope  to  get  at  them  systematically  in  a  few  days 
and  see  what  I  can  discover  about  them.  I  found  the  other  day  a 
dead  s|)ecimen  of  a  large  shrew  which  seemed  referable  to  Sorex 
DeKayi}  I  put  it  in  spirits  at  your  ser\'ice.  I  have  been  making 
various  skeletons  &  getting  various  books  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing out  the  comparative  anatomy  of  our  animals.  Anything  that 
I  may  do  or  leani  about  American  Quadrujx^s  will  be  at  your 
service.     All  your  queries  r^\s|)ecting  animals  in  your  letter  of  the 

26th  shall  be  carefullv  attended  to.     I  send  vou  some  extracts  I 

•  » 

made  from  the  "Z(K)l()gy  of  the  Sulpher"*  a  copy  of  which  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Wilson*  I  found  at  the  Academy.     There  are  plates  of 


*  Francisco  Hernandez,  a  Spanish  physician  and  naturalist,  born  Toledo.  Spain, 
1530.  died  Ma<lrtd.  Spain.  Jan.  2K.  1587. 

'  DryobaUs  mUiallii. 

*  Blarina  brevicauda  Say. 

*  'The  Zoology  of  H.  M  S.  Sulphur.'  under  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  during  the 
years  18.36-42.     Ixjndon.  1844. 

•Thomas  Bellerby  Wil.son.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  1812.  He  presente<l  the  Academy  with  12.000  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  with  his  brother  Edward,  26.000  specimens  of  birds.  Born  Jan.  17, 
1807.  died  March  15.  1865. 
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most  of  the  species.  Gambel  has  a  specimen  of  weasel  which  is 
intermediate  between  Mustela  frenata  Licht.  and  M,  xanthogenys 
of  Gray  in  the  present  extracts.  Have  you  heard  lately  from 
John/  how  does  he  get  along,  and  when  does  he  return.  With 
my  best  respects  to  your  father  and  whole  family  I  remain 

Yours  as  ever 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle,  Feb.  8,  1847. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

Very  much  to  my  astonishment  I  received  last  Saturday  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Dana*  saying  that  he  had  written  to  Dr.  Pickering'  that 
I  would  make  a  good  curator  of  the  Smithsonian  institute,  and 
advising  me  if  I  wished  the  place  to  write  immediately  to  Prof. 
Henry*  and  enclose  my  credentials.  Now  I  would  like  the  situation 
amazingly  and  write  to  ask  you  to  make  out  a  flaming  recommen- 
dation for  the  place  &  send  me  as  soon  as  possible.'  Say  what  you 
please  about  qualification  &c.  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  for  the 
exertion  of  any  personal  influence  you  may  have  on  the  board  of 
Regents.  When  there  I  would  hope  to  be  materially  useful  to  you 
in  your  labors.  I  do  not  think  that  I  replied  to  your  query  whether 
Peale*  had  published  any  of  the  quadrupeds  of  the  exped.  or  in 
particular  any  deer.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  has  not. 
Drawings  of  many  species  have  been  made,  but  nothing  published. 
In  an  article  by  Count  Castelnau"  on  his  South  American  travels 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus  Vol.  22.  No.  23,  June  1846,  he  says  that 
there  exists  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  young  of  the 


1  John  Woodhouse  Audubon,  who  was  then  in  Europe  with  his  family,  devoting 
his  time  to  painting  pictures  for  the  'Quadrupeds/ 

'James  Dwight  Dana,  Geologist  and  Mineralogist.  Born  Feb.  12,  1813,  died 
April  14.  1895 

'  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  Naturalist  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Capt. 
Charies  Wilkes,  in  1838-42.     Born  Nov.  10,  1805.  died  March  17,  1878. 

*  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  elected  first  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In.stitution  Dec. 
3,  1846.     Born  Dec.  17.  1799.  died  May  13.  1878. 

*  Titian  R.  Peale.  Accompanied  several  exploring  expeditions  as  naturalist. 
Born  1800,  died  March  13,  1885. 

•Francis  de  Castelnau,  who  travelled  extensively  in  South  America.  Born  in 
London,  England,  1812:  died  in  Melbourne.  Australia,  1880. 
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Couger,  Felis  concolor,  in  North  and  South  America,  it  being 
spotted  in  the  fonner,  and  unspotted  or  unifonn  in  the  latterll 
With  my  best  respects  to  all  your  kind  family    Believe  me 

Yours  affectionately 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Cariisle  April  24,  1847. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

I  received  today  from  Perry  County  a  fine  specimen  living  of  a 
Red  Fox.  If  you  want  him  let  me  know  immediately  and  I  will 
send  him  on  immediately.  As  we  have  a  station  of  the  Phila.  & 
Pittsbui^  telegraph  in  Carlisle  you  might  send  word  by  that  means, 
&  thus  save  several  days.  I  hope  to  get  some  good  quadrupeds 
this  season  as  I  have  made  extensive  arrangements  for  gathering 
the  small  animals.  I  hope  to  spend  our  vacation  this  summer 
near  Westport  N.  Y.  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  my 
wife's  uncle  Mr.  Guy  Hunter.  He  lives  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
broken forest  and  beasts  are  abundant.  I  could  get  you  a  black 
fox,  either  in  skin  or  possibly  alive  or  freshly  killed  from  there.  . 
Do  you  want  one  now?  Weasels,  Fishers  &c.  are  plenty  there. 
My  wife  and  I  expect  to  go  up  about  the  middle  of  July.  Please 
present  my  best  respects  &  love  to  your  family. 

Yours  affectionately 

S.  F.  Baird. 
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BIRDS  OF  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

BT  JAMES  H.  FLEMING. 

Part  II,  Land  Birds} 

114.  OolimiB  TirgiiiiantiB.  Bob-white. —  The  Quail  was  at  one  time 
found  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  certainly  as  far  east  as  Port 
Hope  (62  miles  east  of  Toronto).  Of  this  species  the  late  Hon.  G.  W.  Allen 
said,  in  1853,  "The  Quail  is  still  occasionally  heard  uttering  its  plaintive 
cry  in  autumn  and  winter,  about  our  woods  and  fields.  In  former  days 
laige  coveys  used  to  remain  in  the  stubble  fields  and  about  our  barnyards, 
from  October  to  March." '  I  doubt  if  any  Quail  of  pure  blood  are  left 
east  of  Lake  Erie;  those  I  have  examined  recently  from  Oakville  (19 
miles  east  of  Toronto),  are  the  descendents  of  imported  birds  and  differ 
ffGOi  the  indigenous  species. 

115.  Bonasa  nmbelltiB  togata.  Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse. — Resi- 
dent; formerly  abundant,  now  not  common;  nest  May  23,  1893.  I  have 
put  our  bird  under  this  somewhat  unsatisfactory  form;  the  bird  occurring 
north  at  least  to  Lake  Nipissing  is  the  same. 

116.  LagoptiB  lagoptiB.  Willow  Ptarmigan. — ^A  specimen  taken 
May  15,  1897,  about  four  miles  from  Whitby  (29  miles  east  of  Toronto), 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ames; '  there  is  no  question  about  the 
locality  being  authentic.  An  unusually  southern  migration  of  Willow 
Ptarmigan  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1896-97,  and  I  recorded  them  as 
far  south  as  Lake  Nipissing.*  Dr.  Wm.  Brodie  remembers  a  specimen 
that  was  taken  many  years  ago  in  the  township  of  Whitchurch.  Ptarmigan 
are  referred  to  as  frequent  migrants  into  the  townships  back  of  Darlington 
(about  40  miles  east  of  Toronto).' 

117.  Ectopistes  migratorius.  Passenger  Pigeon. —  Once  a  regular 
smnmer  resident,  breeding  in  the  country  between  Toronto  and  Lake 
Simcoe.  The  disappearance  of  the  great  flocks  dates  back  at  least  forty 
years,  and  by  1880  the  bird  was  rare  here;  the  records  for  1890  are  May  12, 
adult  male;  September  20  and  October  11,  young  females;  earliest  record, 
April  13,  1891,  male;  birds  were  seen  on  May  16  and  July  6,  1900.'  These 
are  the  last  and  are  reliable;  there  is  no  question  that  the  Wild  Pigeon 
is  extinct  in  a  wild  state  in  America  to-day. 


»  For  Part  I.  Water  Birds,  see  Vol.  XXIII,  Oct.,  1905,  pp.  437-453. 

*  Canadian  Journal,  1853,  I.  171. 

»Auk,  XIV.  1897.  411. 

<Auk.  XVIII,  1901.  37. 

•Early  Settlers  of  Bowmanville,  etc.  J.  T.  Coleman,  Bow^anville,  1875,  35. 

«  Auk.  XX,  1903.  66. 
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An  item  in  one  of  the  early  Toronto  papers,  dated  April  15,  1815,  "Im- 
mense flights  of  the  Wild  Pigeon  from  west  to  east  on  the  27  ulto."  is  the 
earliest  date  of  arrival  I  can  find. 

118.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove. —  Regular  sunmier  resi- 
dent, never  very  common.  May  16  to  July  24;  my  data  are  insufficient 
but  the  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  are  probably  April  and  October; 
nest  June  3,  1899. 

119.  Oathartes  aura.  Turkey  Vulture. —  Accidental.  One  was 
killed  in  the  township  of  Pickering  (about  30  miles  east  of  Toronto),  in 
1887. 

120.  OircuB  hudBoniuB.  Marsh  Hawk. —  Regular  sunmier  resident, 
April  2  to  October  21;  earliest  March  20,  1895,  adult  male;  the  young 
are  abundant  from  September  1  to  eariy  October.     A  male  taken  May 

28,  1895,  is  in  changing  plumage,  very  worn;  latest  record  December  10, 
1902.     Breeds  in  Ashbridge's  Bay. 

121.  Accipiter  yelox.  Sharp-bhinned  Hawk. —  Resident  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  May  14,  and  probably  through  the  year;  young  birds  Sep- 
tember 4  to  May  14;  mature  birds  are  not  common,  March  10  to  October 
7.     Breeds  very  rarely.     I  have  seen  one  set  of  eggs  taken  here. 

122.  Accipiter  cooperii.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  Rare  migrant;  mature 
birds  from  August  10  to  October  4;  young  bird  September  24,  1895. 

123.  Accipiter  atricapillus.  American  Goshawk. —  Regular  fall  mi- 
grant, October  2  to  November  3;  a  few  remain  through  the  winter,  leav- 
ing towards  the  end  of  March;  earliest  record  August  24,  1899.  Bfature 
birds  in  full  plumage  were  practically  unknown  till  the  great  migration 
of  1896  when  they  became  abundant,  the  young  being  almost  entirely 
absent.  The  migration  reached  Toronto  on  October  26,  and  from  then 
till  December  20,  very  many  birds  were  taken.  I  examined  thirty-five 
local  specimens,  all  in  full  plumage,  and  this  was  not  by  any  means  all 
that  were  taken.  A  few  adults  were  noted  the  three  following  years, 
but  none  have  been  reported  since  December,  1899;  the  number  of  young 
birds  since  then  has  been  normal. 

124.  Butao  borealis.  Red>tailed  Hawk. —  Common  fall  migrant; 
adults  October  26  to  November  20;    young  September  23  to  November 

29.  I  have  no  spring  records,  but  have  eggs  said  to  be  of  this  species 
taken  here. 

125.  Butao  borealis  calunis.  Western  Red-tail. —  One  record,  a 
male  taken  November  4,  1895,  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel. 

126.  Butao  linaatus.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. —  Resident;  has  not 
been  common  of  recent  years;  adults  from  October  1  to  May  22;  nests 
from  April  1  to  15. 

127.  Butao  swainsoni.  Swainson's  Hat^^. — Rare  migrant;  no  rec- 
ords previous  to  1890;  a  female  taken  May  22.  1894,  is  almost  black; 
one  taken  September  5.  1890,  is  black,  the  breast  mottled  with  buflfy 
yellow.  These  are  in  my  collection  and  I  have  seen  two  more  local  speci- 
mens. 
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128.  Buteo  pUtyptems.  Broad-winoed  Hawk. —  Regular  migrant; 
mature  birds  are  rare,  May  21  to  June  30;  young  are  abundant  in  the  fall, 
August  23  to  October  1. 

129.  Arebibnteo  lagopus  sancti-Johaimis.  American  Rough-leooed 
Hawk. —  Regular  winter  migrant,  sometimes  abundant.  An  immense 
fli^t  occurred  in  October.  1895;  from  the  26th  to  the  29th,  the  birds  were 
taken  in  dozens;  I  must  have  had  over  fifty  brought  to  me  in  that  time. 
They  were  here  in  decreasing  numbers  till  December  5;  between  these 
dates  I  examined  seven  in  the  black  phase  of  plumage.  A  female  taken 
August  25,  1894,  is  in  changing  plumage.  A  few  birds  remain  through 
January  and  February;  latest,  March  12,  1902. 

130.  Aqnila  chrjnMUStos.  Golden  Eagle. —  Rare  migrant;  one  taken 
October  24,  1896,  one  (a  female)  October  24,  1903,  and  one  on  December 
15,  1904.  There  is  but  one  record  previous  to  1896,  but  the  species  is 
resident  in  Frontenac  County  (north  of  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario). 

131.  HaliflBtftiu  lencocephaloB  alascanuB.  Northern  Bald  Eagle. — 
Migrant  and  rare  winter  resident,  October  24  to  April  6;  young  birds  are 
not  uncommon.  A  series  of  males  is  not  available  for  measurement,  but 
a'series  of  females  is  given  below. 


Dep. 

Cul- 

of 

Sex 

Length 

Extent 

Wing 

Tail  men 

BUI 

Date 

Locality 

9  ad. 

X  34.75 

X  88.26 

X  24.60 

11.90 

2.80 

1.46 

Dec.  20.  1897 

Dunchurch,  Ont. 

9Juv. 

X  34.26 

X83. 

X24. 

12.20 

2.46 

1.36 

Jan.  —,  1890 

i«            «« 

9 

X33. 

X84. 

X  23. 

— 

— 

— 

Mch.  23.  1893 

•« 

9  Juv. 

— 

— 

25.76 

12.61 

2.65 

1.60 

Mch.  — ,  1898 

I.oring,  Ont. 

Measurements  in  inches;    X  from  fresh  birds. 

132.  Falco  ifllandus.^  White  Gyrfalcox. —  A  female  taken  Novem- 
ber 20,  1905,  is  the  only  record;  this  is  a  fairly  light  bird,  comparable 
with  specimens  from  North  Greenland.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
southern  migration  of  gyrfalcons  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America 
in  1905. 

133.  Falco  peregrinus  anatiim.  Duck  Hawk. —  Regular  fall  migrant, 
not  common;  young  birds  from  September  18  to  October  20;  mature 
birds  are  very  rare,  a  female  May  23,  1892,  and  a  male  September,  1902; 
a  young  male  in  Mr.  Maughan's  collection,  taken  June  25,  1894,  is  light 
ash  color  all  over. 

134.  Falco  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk. —  Regular  fall  migrant, 
September  1  to  December  6;  not  very  common;  mature  birds  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare.     Given  as  a  winter  resident  in  1853.' 

135.  Falco  sparverius.      American  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Summer  resi- 


*  Hiero falco  candicans  (Gm.). 

3  Canadian  Journal,  I,  1852-3.  169. 


dent,  April  5  l«  October  1  (oftrliest  February  10,  1Q04);  oommoa  tnignut; 
breeds  (May  IS.  1892). 

136.  FuidJOQ  hsli&tJtiu  carolinenuB.  American  Ospbet.—  Regular 
migrant,  fairly  conmion  May  (May  10,  1902).  and  September  1  to  15.  and 
probably  later. 

137.  Btrix  prktiiicolft.    American  Barn  Owu —  One  raoord,  a  m 
taken  September  T,  1890.' 

138.  Alio   wiboniantu.     American   Lono-bared  Owl. —  Commoit    . 
fall  migrant.  October  2  to  November  7;   rare  summer  reddent;   bn«di 
(May  24.  18M). 

139.  Aslo  Mdpitrinaa.  SHOR-r-eAReD  Ont..—  Rt^ular  migrkot, 
March  5  to  15,  and  probably  through  April;  abundant  in  the  fait,  October 
3  to  December  26.  when  large  flocks  soinetimea  occur.  A  light  phase  of 
plumage  occurs  very  rarely. 

140.  STTiUUm  TUiuia.  Barred  Owl.—  Regular  winter  reMdant, 
October  10  to  March  19;   Bometiinee  abundant  (October  1-10,  1902). 

141.  Scotiaptex  nebuloM.  Grrat  Gray  Owl.— Winter  migraot 
of  irregular  occurrence.  The  great  Right  that  took  place  in  the  winter  of 
1889-90  ia  recorded  by  Mr,  Wm.  Cross.  "1  have  received  twenty-thtna 
specimens,  and  have  had  them  reported  Irora  various  parts  of  the  Province. 
One  of  my  acquaintances  stationed  at  Barrie.  received  twenty-«ix  thi* 
Eeason.  They  began  to  come  into  this  region  in  November,  and  increaaed 
in  number?  up  to  Februaty.  after  which  they  became  very  scarce  again." ' 
This  is  the  largest  flight  recorded,  but  specimens  have  been  taken  in 
December,  1890.  January.  1894.  January  and  March,  1803,  and  Januaty 
and  February,  1896;   the  visits  appear  to  have  ceased  after  this. 

142.  Oiyptaglanx  tangmahni  richardionL  Ricuardson's  Owl.— 
Winter  migrant,  of  irregular  occurrence,  November  8  to  April  3;  I  hava 
examined  nine  specimens  since  1S85,  but  the  nimiber  taken  probably 
averagea  one  a  year, 

143.  OiyptogUux  acadict.  Saw-whet  Owl.—  Itt^ar  wintor  red- 
dent.  October  4  to  March  3;  probably  resident,  as  1  have  a  young  bird 
taken  May  13,  18S9.  and  another  young  one  taken  in  August.  A  lafg* 
flight  of  thcw  owls  occurred  in  Ihe  fall  of  1889,  and  in  October  (12  to  381), 
1895. 

144.  Otua  ulo.  ScRF.ecH  Owl. —  Resident,  nut  unconunon.  mmd^ 
times  abundant  in  October  and  ND\-einl>er;  breeds  (April  27,  1800,  Rv« 
eggs,  J,  Jackson).  The  red  phaxe  of  pitimage  is  rare,  usually  oc«uning 
for  several  years  in  succession  and  then  disappearing. 

Mfi,  Bnbo  virginluiua.  Great  Hornkq  Owl,— Winter  nMmt, 
October  10  lo  MarcJi  30,  usually  common;  a  rare  summer  rendent,  a  nett 
was  taken  in  Vnughon  Township  March  2S,  1889,  and  one  at  Scaittoro, 
April  2,  1807 
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The  resident  form  in  Southern  Ontario  is  remarkably  constant  in  color; 
the  plumage  is  dark  in  tone,  with  comparatively  little  tawny  or  ochraceous; 
rufous  birds  are  rare.  Among  those  that  visit  us  in  winter  there  is  an 
endless  variation  of  color;  one  specimen  is  ashy  gray. 

146.  Bubo  TirginianoB  subarcticoB.  Arctic  Horned  Owl. —  Of 
recent  record  here;  there  are  none  in  old  collections.  I  have  examined 
four  well  marked  birds  since  1893;  of  these  two  were  typical,  the  others 
rather  more  heavily  marked,  but  none  approached  occidentaUa,  there 
being  comparatively  little  ochraceous  imderlying  the  white. 

147.  Bubo  virginianaB  sattirattui.  Dusky  Horned  Owl. —  Among 
the  homed  owls  taken  here  in  winter  are  a  few  very  dark  birds,  usually 
of  large  size  and  apparently  referable  to  the  form  heterocnemia  of  Oberholser. 

148.  Nyctea  nsrctea.  Snowy  Owl. —  Regular  migrant,  October  to 
January,  sometimes  abimdant.  The  years  of  unusual  abimdance,  as  far 
as  known,  are  1833,  '37,  '39,  '53,  and  '62;  ^  in  more  recent  times  the  years 
are  1884,  '88,  '89,  '96,  and  1901.  The  flight  of  1901-02  extended  from 
December  to  April;  a  few  specimens  were  taken  in  May,  and  one  on  June 
7.» 

149.  Surma  ulula  caparoch.  American  Hawk  Owl. —  Rare  winter 
migrant  of  irregular  occurrence,  October  22  to  January  10;  I  have  the 
records  of  only  three  specimens  since  1889,  but  there  are  several  previous 
to  this  date. 

150.  Oocc3rixi8  americanoB.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. —  Summer 
resident,  not  very  common,  May  28  to  August  23;  latest  date  September 
21,  1906  (J.  H.  Ames);  breeds  (July  1,  1891).  This  cuckoo  was  regarded 
as  very  rare  here  till  1889. 

151.  OoccjTZUS  ersrthrophthalmuB.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. —  Regu- 
lar summer  resident,  not  uncommon  May  15  to  August  30;  breeds  (June 
2  and  August  12,  1889;  July  6  and  20,  1895).  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Atkinson 
records  the  finding  of  eggs  of  this  cuckoo  in  nests  of  the  Wood  Pewee  and 
Yellow  Warbler  at  Toronto  •  and  Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke  records  several  instances 
-of  the  same  thing  at  Elora,  Ont.* 

152.  Oeryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. —  Summer  resident,  com- 
mon April  1  to  October  10;  earliest  record  March  6,  1894  (J.  Hughes 
Samuel) ;    breeds. 

153.  Dryobates  villosuB.  Hairy  Woodpecker. —  Common  migrant 
and  rather  rare  winter  resident;  my  records  are  all  between  October  11 
and  April  4,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  breed  here.  This  form  is  the  one 
occurring  in  southern  Ontario,  at  least  south  of  Lake  Nipissing,  and  I 
have  not  found  leucomelas. 

154.  Dryobates  pubescens  medianus.  Downy  Woodpecker. —  Resi- 
dent;   breeds;    an  abundant  migrant. 


'  Canadian  Journal,  VII,  1862.  53. 

»Auk.  XIX,  1902,  281,  400. 

»  Transactions  Canadian  Institute,  1891-92,  46. 

*Ibid.,  1889-90,  9-11. 
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155.  Picoid«B  uctlcua.  Arctic  Tiirek-T4]BD  WooorKcxcR. —  Acci- 
dental n-JDl«r  migronl.  lirxl  recorded  in  1803  (October  'JI  wnd  Dwcruber 
4);   other  records  nre  October  19.  1896.  and  November  I  «nd  A.  ISM. 

156.  PicoidAS  «inoricuiiu.  American  THntE-ToEo  Wooi>f«CKKB-^ 
One  record,  a  male  in  itiy  collection  taken  November  16,  1901,' 

157.  Sphyrkplciu  wIdb.  Y[:u.ow-[ii:li.ied  Woodpeckbr. —  Abun- 
dnnt  migrant,  April  S  to  May  13,  and  September  11  to  28;  latnit  records 
October  7  to  14,  11*06.     A  rather  rure  mimmer  resident,  breeds. 

158.  OeophlcBiu  pil«Ktiu  abiaticolm.  Northern  Pileatkd  WnoD- 
PBCKEH. —  fiaid  to  have  been  formerly  a  reaident.  I  have  seen  Hpecimnna 
taken  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  o[  Toronto  some  years  ago.  »nd  I 
recently  tiaw  (rcsh  workjn);H  of  Ihia  woodpecker  Ihirty-five  miles  from  tba 
dty,  near  (leorgetown. 

160.  HeUneipeB  erytfaTOceptulus.  Hf.u-headed  Wood  feck  xx.— 
Common  summer  resident,  April  19  to  Aii([iwl  2(1;  breeds.  One  winter 
record    (Junuary   2S.    1905).     This   wcM>d]iecker   was   ncarce   during   the 


of  I' 


rnlil 


IfK).  Oentuma  caroliiiui.  Hed-bkllieu  Woodpecker. —  Arcidm 
migrant.  I  have  e\amiiied  four  specimetw,  a  feniale,  May  IB.  I8S5.'  » 
male.  May  24,  1890,  in  Mr,  Msughan's  collection,  and  two  taken  Kovembn- 
27,  1899, 

161.  OoUptaB  auratus  lut«as.  Northehk  Flicker. —  Stunmer  reai- 
dent. common.  April  7  to  October  24;  breeds  in  all  suitable  place*.  Rar* 
winter  resident  (January  28,  190.^;  February  3,  1006).  Tn-o  o(  tlw  *iv 
nailed  hybrid  flickera  have  been  tiiken  here;  one  is  in  the  coUeclioD  of  Mr. 
Eme!it  Scion,'  the  other  in  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Atkiiiaon. 

162.  AntrottomuB  voctfenu.  Whip-poor-wiu.. —  Regular  migrwit;. 
relher  rare  «imm>cr  c^sideiit.  April  14  to  October  10;  breeds  (Hay  21.  1888). 

163.  Obordallea  TirKinianiu.  Niohthawk.— Common  Bummer  mi- 
dent,  Mfty  I  to  Septciidjcr  9;  luledl  dates  September  30.  1889.  and  October 
11.  IHOe  (H.  H.  Mitchell).  La^;e  flocks  appear  in  the  fall  lor  a  day  or 
two  (AuRiiHl  28.  1904.  and  September  8.  1892).     Breeds  (June  38.  IS03}. 

154  Obatnia  pela^ca.  Chimney  Swipt.— Common  summer  wri- 
denl,  ApHl  27lo  Auguxf  31;  earlietit  April  18,  1891;  breeds  (June  7.  189S). 

I6.V  Trochtliu  colubrla.  Kt  by-throated  HuHMiNGBmn.— Common 
BUiumer  resident,  May  4  to  September  14;  earliest  record  April  12,  1890; 
IntcHl  Sfplember  22,  1906;  unially  abundant  August  15  to  31;  bteeda 
(June  1,  19041. 

166.  Tyrannui  tjmonui.  Kino  bird.— Common  aummer  raridcnt. 
May  11  to  August  27;  latest  record  September  15.  1900  (C.  W.  Nub}; 
breeds  (June  II,  1892). 

167.  Hyiarehtu  etinltui.  Crested  Flvcatcher.— Itegular  mignnt 
and  rare  sunmicr  resident.  May  4  to  September  27;  breeds  (June  22.  1892). 

•Auk.  XtX.  leoi.  79. 
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168.  SayomU  phoBbe.  Phobbb. —  Ck>inmon  summer  resident,  April 
2  to  October  22;  breeds. 

169.  NattallorniB  borealis.  Ouve-sided  Flycatcher. —  Rare  spring 
migrant,  May  18  to  June  3;  earliest  May  10,  1900  (J.  Hughes  Samuel); 
one  was  shot  on  August  9,  1899,  by  Mr.  John  Bunker. 

170.  HorisopoB  virens.  Wood  Pewee.— Summer  resident,  fairly 
common,  April  3  to  September  26;  breeds  (June  14,  1902,  July  1,  1892). 

171.  Empidonax  flaviventris.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. — 
Regular  migrant,  usually  not  very  common.  May  20  to  31;  latest  spring 
record  June  15,  1894;  earliest  fall  record  July  27,  1893;  usually  from 
August  14  to  25. 

172.  Empidonax  traillii  alnomm.  Alder  Flycatcher. —  Rare 
spring  migrant.  May  13  to  Jime  5;  earliest  spring  record  April  18,  1906; 
one  seen  September  22,  1906. 

173.  Empidonax  minimoB.  Least  Flycatcher. — Common  migrant. 
May  9  to  24  (May  13  to  29,  1906),  August  13  to  27;  breeds  (June  6,  1897, 
Carleton  West). 

174.  Otocorifl  alpestiis.  Horned  Lark. —  This  was  the  original 
form  here  and  probably  bred  as  late  as  1886.  I  have  examined  three 
specimens  taken  since  then,  two  in  1889  (September  28  and  October  12), 
and  one  taken  October  24,  1891,  which  is  the  last  record. 

175.  OtocoriB  alpestris  praticola.  Prairie  Horned  Lark. — Ck>m- 
mon  resident,  February  2  to  October  22;  breeds  commonly,  April  10  to 
June  15.  This  form  is  a  comparatively  recent  arrival;  Mcll wraith  gives 
the  date  at  Hamilton  as  between  1871  and  1873;  ^  hoyti  has  not  been 
found  here. 

176.  Oyanocitta  cristata.  Blue  Jay. —  Resident,  sometimes  abun- 
dant;  rather  rare  breeder;   nest  May  15,  1892. 

177.  PerifloreuB  canadensis.  Canada  Jay. —  In  the  winter  of  1839- 
40  a  considerable  migration  of  this  jay  occurred  at  Toronto,  and  is  recorded 
by  the  late  Hon.  G.  W.  Allen.*  This  is  the  migration  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Seton '  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  John  Doel  as  occurring  in  the 
winter  of  1836-37.  Mr.  Doel  says,  "the  bird  was  previously  unknown 
in  the  district  and  has  not  since  been  observed."  Specimens  from  this 
migration  are  in  my  collection.  There  are  no  further  records  till  October, 
1904,  when  another  migration  visited  southern  Ontario  and  a  number  of 
birds  were  taken  at  Toronto  and  other  points  on  Lake  Ontario.  I  have 
given  a  full  account  of  this  elsewhere.* 

178.  Oorvus  coraz  principalis.  Northern  Raven. —  At  one  time 
abundant  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  they  disappeared 
at  a  very  early  date.     A  letter  written  at  Port  Hope  (62  miles  east  of 


»  Nuttall  Bulletin,  VIII.  1883.  143. 

»  Canadian  Journal.  I,  1852-53,  167-72. 

a  Auk,  II.  1885,  335. 

*  Ontario  Natural  Science  Bulletin,  I,  1905,  11.  12. 
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Toronto)  in  1820  mentions  "ravens  and  rooks''  as  occurring  there  then; 
the  Rev.  John  Doel  tells  me  the  last  pair  killed  was  in  the  Queen's  Park 
about  1848. 

179.  OorvuB  brachyrhynchoB.  American  Crow. — Abundant  readent 
except  in  winter;  they  usually  disappear  in  November  and  reappear  early 
in  February,  a  few  only  remaining  through  the  winter.  Breeds  (April 
16  to  May  24). 

180.  Dolichonyx  oryiivorus.  Bobounk. —  Summer  resident,  April 
19  to  September  8;  breeds  (June  1,  1899). 

181.  Molothnu  ater.  Cowbird. —  Abundant  sununer  resident,  April 
2  to  early  in  October;  rare  winter  resident,  January  14  to  March  29. 

182.  XanthocaphaloB  zanthocaphaloB.  Yellow-headed  Black- 
bird.—  Accidental;  one  record,  a  male  taken  about  1885;  this  bird  ia 
now  in  my  collection.* 

182.  AgelaioB  phoBniceoB.  Red-winged  Blackbird. —  Abundant 
summer  resident,  March  8  to  November  10;  latest  record  December  25, 
1890;  breeds  (May  31  to  June  25). 

183.  StnmaUa  magna.  Meadowlark. —  Common  summer  readent, 
March  16  to  October  30;  numerous  winter  records;  breeds  (Bfay  2  to  July 

1). 

184.  Ictenui    sptuioB.    Orchard    Oriole. —  Possibly  a    very  rare 

summer  resident;  there  are  about  a  dozen  records,  distributed  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  nearly  all  in  May;  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel  took  an  imm*- 
ture  male  May  20,  1900,  and  on  July  5,  observed  a  pair  breeding  at  Island 
Park. 

185.  Ictenui  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole. —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent, April  12  to  September  1;   breeds  (June  14,  1889). 

186.  Euphagus  carolinuB.  Rusty  Blackbird. —  Abundant  migrant, 
April  6  to  May  8,  and  September  9  to  October  27. 

187.  Quiscalus  quiscula  »neus.  Bronzed  Grackle. —  Abundant 
summer  resident,  March  20  to  Noveml)er  3;  earliest  record  February  26, 
1906;  a  common  breeder;  said  to  be  a  rare  winter  resident  (January,  1906). 

188.  Hesperiphona  vespertina.  Evening  Grosbeak. —  Winter  mi- 
grant of  irregular  occurrence.  A  flight  in  the  winter  of  1854-65  in 
southern  Ontario  is  the  earliest  recorded;  birds  were  taken  at  Toronto  on 
December  25,'  at  Hamilton  in  the  following  April,*  and  at  Woodstock  on 
May  7,  1S55.*  Other  small  flights  are  recorded  elsewhere,*  but  the  great 
flight  was  in  the  winter  of  1880-90;  the  first  birds  were  recorded  at  Toronto 
on  January  18,  and  the  last  on  May  26;  a  very  full  report  was  published 
at  the  time  by  a  committee  of  ornithologists;'  they  had  information  of  453 


1  Auk.  II.  1885.  334. 
«  Auk.  II.  1885.  334. 

*  TranRactionji  Canarlian  Institute.  III.  1891-02.  88. 
♦Canadian  Journal,  III,  1854-55,  287. 

•Transactions  Canadian   Institutes    III,    1801-92.   88;     Nuttall   Bulletin,    VIII. 
1883.  14«;   Auk.  IV.  1887.  256;   Auk.  V.  1888,  208. 

•  Tranaactions  Canadian  Institute.  Ill,  1801-92.  76-80. 
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spedmens  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  estimated  that  not  less  than 
1000  grosbeaks  were  slaughtered.  Specimens  have  been  taken  since  then, 
in  March,  1897  and  in  January  and  March,  1902. 

189.  Pinicola  enucleator  leucura.  Pine  Grosbeak. —  Irregular  winter 
migrant,  sometimes  abundant,  usually  from  December  to  March.  A 
supposed  hybrid  of  this  species,  taken  January  22,  1890,  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Seton,  and  has  been  fully  described  and  figured  by  him.^ 

190.  OarpodaciiB  parpareoB.  Purple  Finch. —  Resident,  sometimes 
abundant  in  winter;  not  common  in  summer;  breeds  (July  13,  1895). 

191.  Loxia  cunriroBtra  minor.  American  Crossbill. —  Irregular 
winter  resident,  sometimes  abundant,  December  25  to  May  3.  In  1892 
crossbills  were  here  from  March  30  to  May  5,  and  I  took  one  on  July  17, 
and  saw  another  on  the  18th,  these  latter  were  attracted  by  caged  birds; 
a  male  taken  April  14,  1894,  is  in  juvenile  plumage. 

192.  Loxia  leucoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill. —  Irregular  win- 
ter resident,  never  very  common,  January  4  to  April  14. 

193.  Acanthifl  homemannii  exilipes.  Hoary  Redpoll. —  Rare  win* 
ter  migrant.  A  flock  of  redpolls  that  was  about  East  Toronto  from  Feb- 
ruary 10  to  March  23,  1896,  seemed  to  have  consisted  altogether  of  this 
species.  I  examined  in  all  nine  specimens  from  this  flock;  no  more  were 
taken  till  January  8,  1904,  when  I  found  one  that  had  been  taken  from 
a  flock  of  linaria. 

194.  AeanthiB  linaria.  Redpoll. —  Irregular  winter  resident,  some- 
times abundant  from  November  to  March. 

195.  Acanthis  linaria  hollxBllii.  Holb6ll's  Redpoll. —  Three  speci- 
mens are  recorded  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton,  taken  at  Lome  Park,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Toronto  —  a  male  taken  March  3,  and  a  male  and  female  March 
15,  1888.  These  were  determined  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  who  said  they 
were  not  typical  of  the  form  but  nearer  to  that  than  to  linaria.^  I  can 
find  no  local  specimens  comparable  \%'ith  these  three  birds;  one  of  the 
females,  now  in  my  collection,  agrees  exactly  with  a  breeding  female, 
presumably  of  this  species,  from  St.  Matthew's  Mission,  Peel  River,  Mac- 
kenzie Territory. 

196.  Acanthis  linaria  rostrata.  Greater  Redpoll. —  Occurs  among 
flocks  of  linaria,  but  is  rare;  I  have  seen  about  a  dozen  well  marked  local 
specimens  taken  between  November  9  and  February  10. 

197.  Oarduelis  carduelis.  European  Goldfinch. —  "A  male  Euro- 
pean Goldfinch  was  collected  May  21,  1887,  by  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Cox,  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  city  limits  —  one  out  of  four  —  while  resting  on  the  top 
of  a  beech  tree.  The  remaining  three  flew  oflf  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  birds  were  evidently  in  a  natural  condition  and  doubtless  from  the 
New  York   colony."     (William   Brodie.') 

»  Auk,  XI.  1894.  1-.3. 

»  Transactions  Canadian  Institute.  Ill,  1891-92.  29. 

>  Auk,  V,  1888,  211. 
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108.  ABtragalinoB  tristiB.  American  Goldfinch. —  Resident;  abun- 
dant in  summer  and  sometimes  in  winter,  though  I  do  not  think  the  same 
birds  are  resident  in  siunmer  and  winter;  breeds  (July  23-30,  1893). 

199.  Spinas  piniui.  Pine  Finch. —  Irregular  winter  resident,  some- 
times abimdant  October  2  to  March  23.  Siskins  bred  in  Wellington 
Ck>unty,  at  Guelph  and  Mount  Forest,  in  April  and  May,  1905.^ 

200.  Passer  domesticas.  House  Sparrow. —  The  "Avian  Rat/' 
of  Tegetmeier,  was  introduced  about  1870,  it  increases  and  decreases 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  but  on  the  whole  is  still  on  the 
increase. 

201.  Passerina  nivalis.  Snowflake.— Winter  migrant,  usually 
abundant,  October  10  to  March  15. 

202.  Oalcarios  lapponicos. —  Lapland  Longspur. —  Irregular  winter 
resident  October  10  to  April  23;  latest  May  17,  1891;  not  common,  usu- 
ally found  singly  with  flocks  of  Snowflakes,  but  Mr.  Nash  has  recorded 
flocks  October   10-26.  1891.' 

203.  Poflscetes  gzmmineus.  Vesper  Sparrow. —  Abundant  summer 
resident,  April  7  to  October  23;  breeds  commonly. 

204.  Passerculus  sandwicbensis  savanna.  Savanna  Sparrow. 
—  Common  siunmer  resident,  April  5  to  October  16;  breeds  (May  31  to 
June  23). 

205.  Ootnmiculus  savannarum  passerinus.  Grasshopper  Spah- 
Row. —  Two  records  —  one  taken  on  Toronto  Island  by  Dr.  Brodie,  the 
other  by  Mr.  John  Edmonds  May  24,  1890,  at  Ashbridges  Bay;  both  are 
still  in  the  collection  of  the  Biological  Society. 

206.  Ammodramus  leconteii.  Leconte's  Sparrow. —  One  specimen 
taken  by  Mr.  George  Pierce  May  5,  1897,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ames.' 

207.  Ammodramus  nelsoni.  Nelson's  Sparrow. —  Rare  migrant, 
two  taken  September  22,  1894,  and  a  female,  the  only  spring  record, 
June  10,  1895,  by  Mr.  Nash,  are  in  my  collection;  these  were  examined 
by  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  who  said  they  were  not  typical  but  nearer  neUoni 
than  itubvirgatus.  I  have  seen  in  all  eleven  local  specimens;  latest  date 
October  28.  1896.* 

208.  Ohondestes  grammacus.  Lahk  Sparrow. —  Summer  resident, 
rare  and  very  local;  earliest  record  May  3.  1895;  there  are  no  fall  records; 
breeds  (May  15,  1899;    July  1.  1898). 

209.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  Whitk-thowned  Sparrow. —  Regular 
migrant,  common  April  15  to  May  24;  September  27  to  October  10;  latest 
record  October  19.  1906. 

210.  Zonotrichia  albicoUis.    White-thkoated  Sparrow. —  Common 


»  Auk.  XXII.  1905.  415:   Ontario  Natural  ^krienc^  Bulletin.  II.  1906,  1718. 
>  Biolofcical  Review  of  Ontario.  I,  1894.  30. 
a  Auk.  XIV.  1897.  411. 
*  Auk.  XVI.  1899.  277. 
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migrant,  April  8  to  Bfay  16,  and  August  28  to  October  22;  probably  breeds; 
males  were  heard  singing  June  6  to  July  7,  1906,  at  several  places  outside 
the  city. 

211.  SpiieUa  monticola.  Thee  Sparrow. —  Winter  resident,  some- 
times abundant,  October  10  to  April  17;  the  majority  leave  in  November 
and  do  not  return  till  April. 

212.  SpiialU  Bodalifl.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  Summer  resident,  abun- 
dant April  5  to  October  3;  earliest,  March  16;  one  of  our  most  common 
breeders. 

213.  Spisella  poailla.  Field  Sparrow. —  Summer  resident,  some- 
times abimdant,  April  16  to  October  14;  earliest  oecord  April  4,  1890; 
breeds  (May  23  to  June  5). 

214.  Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco. —  Abimdant  migrant, 
April  2  to  May  20,  and  September  24  to  October  22,  and  irregular  win- 
ter resident,  December  12  to  March  20;  breeds  rarely  (May  24,  1887; 
July  19,  1892). 

215.  Melospiia  cinerea  melodia.  Sono  Sparrow. —  Abimdant  sum- 
mer resident,  March  15  to  October  26;  a  rare  and  irregular  winter  resident 
(December  11,  January  31,  February  21);  one  of  our  most  common 
breeders  (May  12  to  August  13). 

216.  Melospiia  lincolnii.  Lincoln's  Sparrow. —  Regular  spring  mi- 
grant. May  6  to  26;  generally  distributed,  never  common.  Mr.  J. 
Hughes  Samuel  saw  three  at  Island  Park  September  15,  1900,  and  I  saw 
one  at  the  same  place  September  23,  1906. 

217.  Melospiia  georgiana.  Swamp  Sparrow. — Regular  summer  resi- 
dent, common  April  14  to  October  7;  breeds. 

218.  PassereUa  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow. —  Regular  migrant,  local, 
and  usually  not  common,  April  5  to  29,  and  October  2  to  26.  Mr.  George 
E.  Atkinson  has  published  a  very  full  account  of  this  sparrow  in  Toronto.^ 

219.  Pipilo  ersrthrophthalmus.  Towhee. —  Summer  resident,  fairly 
common  April  13  to  October  19;  common  migrant;  latest  record  Novem- 
ber 16,  1899;   breeds  (May  25,  1890). 

220.  Oardinalis  cardinalis.  Cardinal. —  Accidental  and  probably 
occurs  only  in  winter;  there  are  several  local  records  but  two  only  have 
dates,  a  female  taken  in  February,  1900,  and  a  male  seen  in  November,  1902. 

221.  Zamelodia  ludoviciana.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. —  Regular 
spring  migrant,  fairly  common  May  10  to  23;  Mr.  Nash  gives  fall  records 
from  July  13  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  I  took  a  young  male  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1906. 

222.  Oyanospiza  cyanea.  Indigo  Bunting. —  Regular,  though  not 
very  common,  summer  resident,  May  18  to  August  4,  and  probably  later; 
breeds. 

223.  Piranga  ersrthromelas.  Scarlet  Tanaqek. —  Regular  migrant, 
sometimes  common,  May  12  to  30,  and  September  15  to  October  13.     In 


1  Biological  Review  of  Ontario,  I.  1894,  57-63. 
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May,  1888,  a  very  large  number  of  these  birds  appeared  in  the  city  and 
attracted  much  attention. 

224.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  Tanager. —  ''One  specimen  taken  at 
Scarboro  Heights,  near  Toronto,  by  Mr.  Herring,  in  May  1890."  *  Tliis 
specimen  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Ottawa. 

225.  Progne  subis.  Purple  Martin. —  Regular  summer  resident, 
local  and  decreasing,  April  18  to  August  25;  breeds  (Jime  7,  1890). 

226.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow. —  Regular  summer 
resident,  usually  from  early  in  May  to  the  middle  of  August;  eariiest 
record  April  23,  1890,  latest  September  8,  1906;  breeds  locally  and  is  not 
by  any  means  as  common  as  it  was. 

227.  Hinmdo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. —  Regular  sununer 
resident,  common  April  20  to  August  30;  earliest  record  April  8,  1890; 
breeds  (June  25,  1892). 

228.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  Regular  summer  resi- 
dent, common  April  8  to  September  13;  earliest  record  March  31,  1897; 
latest  fall  record  October  20,  1906  (H.  H.  Mitchell);  breeds  (June  7,  1890). 

229.  Biparia  riparia.  Bank  Swallow. —  Regular  summer  resident, 
common  April  19  to  September  13;  earliest  record  April  4,  1890,  latest 
October  9.  1886;   breeds  (June  2,  1892). 

230.  8telgidopter3rx  seiripennis.  Rough-winged  Swallow. —  Prob- 
ably a  rare  summer  resident;  a  male  was  taken  May  16,  1900,  and  on  June 
12,  1906, 1  found  a  pair  building  in  an  old  kingfisher's  tunnel  and  took  the 
femaler- 

231.  Axnpelis  garrulus.  Bohemian  Waxwing. —  An  irregular  winter 
resident,  rare.  A  flight  occurred  in  1895  when  Keveral  small  flocks  spent  a 
month  or  more  in  the  residential  parts  of  the  city.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Atkinson 
recorded  their  arrival  on  February  3;  they  were  absent  from  the  13th  to 
the  22d,  and  were  last  seen  on  March  6;  Mr.  Nash  took  one  at  East  Toronto 
on  the  22d. 

232.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing. —  Resident,  irregular  in 
winter;   breeds  (June  20,  1898). 

233.  Lanius  borealis.  Northern  Shrike. —  Regular  winter  resident, 
not  very  common,  Octol^er  12  to  March  22;  earliest  October  3,  1896; 
latest  April  11,  1898;  I  took  a  nest  on  May  28,  1887,  but  this  is  the  only 
record. 

234.  Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans.  Migrant  Shrike. —  Regular 
summer  resident,  not  very  conimon,  April  3  to  the  end  of  August;  eariiest 
record  March  23,  1897.  This  shrike  was  not  originally  found  here;  it  was 
not  represented  in  the  Allen  collection  fonned  in  1854-55,  nor  is  it  men- 
tioned in  a  list  of  birds  published  in  1858.'  and  Mcll wraith  says  it 
first  observed  at  Hamilton  in  April,  I860;'   breeds. 


1  Maooun.  Catalo^ie  of  Canadian  Birds,  537. 

a  Hand  Book  of  Toronto.  1858.     The  list  of  Toronto  birds,  pp.  37-56.  is  not  of 
much  value,  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  S.  P.  May. 
•  Canadian  Journal.  V.  18<yo.  392. 
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235.  Ymo  otivaceiui.  Red-eted  Vireo. —  Regular  summer  resident, 
common  May  12  to  October  10;  earliest  record  May  6,  1889;  breeds 
conmionly. 

236.  Yireo  philadelphicus.  Philadelphia  Vireo. — Regular  migrant, 
not  very  common,  May  18  to  27,  and  September  10  to  22. 

237.  Vireo  gilvus.  Warbung  Vireo. —  Regular  migrant,  not  com- 
mon. May  11  to  24,  and  September  5  to  24;  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel  noted 
this  vireo  as  abundant  May  17,  1900. 

238.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. —  Regular  migrant, 
rare.  May  2  to  June  13,  and  July  6  to  the  end  of  August.  This  and  the  two 
preceding  species  may  eventually  be  found  breeding  here. 

239.  Vireo  solitariuB.  Blue-headed  Vireo. —  Regular  migrant,  com- 
mon May  10  to  20,  and  September  17  to  October  22. 

240.  Mniotilta  vari*.  Black  and  White  Warbler. —  Abundant 
migrant,  April  25  to  May  24,  and  August  28  to  September  26;  rare  summer 
resident,  breeds. 

241.  Helzninthophila  mbricapiUa.  Nashville  Warbler. —  Abun- 
dant migrant.  May  1  to  24,  and  September  4  to  26.  A  male  was  taken 
Jime  6,  1891,  and  a  female  June  14,  1895. 

242.  Helminthophila  celata.  Orange-crowned  Warbler. —  Regu- 
lar migrant,  rare,  May  7  to  15  and  probably  later  (May  27,  1888,  Hamilton, 
Ont.);  in  the  fall,  October  6  to  10.  I  have  the  records  of  only  eight  in 
eight  years. 

243.  Helzninthophila  peregrina.  Tennessee  Warbler. —  Regular 
migrant,  rare,  May  13  to  22,  and  September  23  to  October  24  (September 
5,  1885,  Hamilton.  Ont.).  First  taken  here  in  1886;  the  records  in  the 
'Proceedings'  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  1890-92,  refer  to  the  female  of 
the  Black-throat^  Blue  Warbler. 

244.  Oompsothljrpis  americana  usne».  Northern  Parula  War- 
bler.—  Abundant  migrant  Ma^y  5  to  29,  and  September  2  to  29;  latest 
spring  record  June  3,  1897;  latest  fall  record  October  14,  1906. 

245.  Dendroica  tigrina.  Cape  May  Warbler. —  Regular  migrant, 
sometimes  not  uncommon.  May  8  to  19,  and  September  5  to  11;  latest 
spring  records  May  24,  1890,  and  May  29,  1906.  Formerly  one  of  our 
rarest  warblers;  there  were  not  more  than  four  records  between  1889  and 
1897.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel  considers  the  increase  began  in  1898,  and 
in  1900  I  found  them  not  uncommon  in  the  city. 

246.  Dendroica  AStiva.  Yellow  Warbler. —  Regular  summer  resi- 
dent, abundant  May  2  to  July  19  (May  4  to  September  9,  1906);  earliest 
spring  record  April  18,  1899;  latest  fall  record  September  16,  1899  (J. 
Hughes  Samuel);   breeds  abundantly  (May  23  to  June  12). 

247.  Dendroica  cAmlescens.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. — 
Regular  migrant,  abundant  May  8  to  24,  and  August  28  to  September  29; 
earliest  spring  record  May  2,  1900;  latest  fall  record  October  5,  1895  (J. 
Hughes  Samuel). 

248.  Dendroica   coronata.     Myrtle   Warbler. —  Regular   migrant, 
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April  29  to  May  22,  and  September  11  to  October  22;  earliest  spring 
record  April  25,  1896  (J.  Hughes  Samuel).  I  have  never  found  this  wtfbler 
common  in  spring  but  it  is  always  abundant  in  the  fall. 

249.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Magnolia  Warbler. —  Regular  migrant, 
abundant  May  8  to  24,  and  September  8  to  26;  earliest  spring  record  April 
15,  1890  (Geo.  E.  Atkinson);  latest,  June  1,  1900  (J.  Hughes  Samuel); 
earliest  fall  record  August  27,  1900  (J.  Hughes  Samuel);  latest,  October 
14,  1906. 

250.  Dendroica  cemlea.  Cerulean  Warbler. —  Rare  spring  migrant. 
I  have  the  records  of  three  males,  May  24,  1890,  May  20, 1893,  and  Bfay  11, 
1897;  besides  these  there  are  four  or  five  other  local  specimens,  including 
a  pair  in  the  museum  of  Toronto  University,  taken  in  1856. 

251.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Che8tnut-«ided  Warbler. —  Abun- 
dant migrant,  May  3  to  29,  and  August  19  to  September  28;  rare  summer 
resident;   probably  breeds. 

252.  Dendroica  castanea.  Bay-breasted  Warbler. —  Regular  spring 
migrant,  not  very  common,  May  10  to  24;  latest  spring  record  Bfay  30. 
1906;  one  fall  record,  a  young  female,  August  24,  1906. 

253.  Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler. —  Regular  migrant, 
not  very  common,  May  17  to  June  3,  and  August  27  to  September  28. 

254.  Dendroica  blackbumin.  Blackburnian  Warbler. —  Regular 
migrant,  common  May  3  to  28,  and  August  4  to  24;  latest  fall  reccnd 
September  23,  1906.     This  was  a  rare  warbler  twenty  years  ago. 

255.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. —  Abun- 
dant migrant,  April  28  to  May  28,  and  August  29  to  October  12. 

256.  Dendroica  kirtlandii.  Kirtland's  Warbler. — Accidental;  one 
record,  a  male  taken  May  16,  1900,  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel.^ 

257.  Dendroica  vigorsii.  Pine  Warbler. —  Regular  migrant,  not 
common,  Apnl  20  to  May  17,  and  August  28  to  September  7;  earliest 
spring  record  April  15,  1890.  latest  May  26,  1894  (J.  Hughes  Samuel). 

258.  Dendroica  palmanim.  Palm  Warbler. —  Regular  migrant, 
not  very  common,  May  4  to  20,  and  Septenil^er  13  to  October  10;  earliest 
fall  record  September  9,  1906.  Hamilton  records  are  earlier,  April  27, 
1891;    September  1,  1886. 

259.  Dendroica  discolor.  Prairik  Warbler. —  Two  records.  May 
10  and  11.  1900.  both  males,  the  first  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel,^  the 
other  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ames.' 

260.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Ovkn-hird. —  Abundant  migrant.  May 
4  to  20;  Septcml)er  10  to  21;   rare  summer  resident;   breeds. 

261.  SeiuruB  noveboracensis.  Watkr-Thrush. —  Regular  migrant, 
not  very  common.  May  4  to  17,  and  August  8  to  September  15;  possibly 
a  rare  summer  resident. 

262.  Seiurus  motacilla.     Lovislwa  Water-Thrush. —  Two  records. 


>  Auk.  XVII.  1900.  391. 
a  Auk.  XVIII,  1901,  106. 
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a  female  taken  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton,  August  23,  1888,  on  the  Credit  River 
(13  miles  east  of  Toronto),  the  other  a  female  taken  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash 
at  Kew  Beach,  East  Toronto,  May  8,  1900.  This  species  appears  to  be  & 
local  though  regular  migrant  at  Hamilton. 

263.  OeothlypiB  agilis.  Connecticut  Warbler. —  Regular  migrant,, 
not  common,  May  23  to  30,  and  August  26  to  September  12.  This  was 
considered  one  of  our  rarest  warblers  till  about  1896  when  Mr.  J.  Hughes 
Samuel  found  them  not  uncommon  in  May  at  Island  Park. 

264.  OeothlypiB  Philadelphia.  Mourning  Warbler. —  Regular  mi- 
grant, not  uncommon.  May  11  to  30,  and  August  15  to  26;  rare  simmier 
resident;  breeds.  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash  took  a  young  bird  from  the  nest,  July 
1,  1893;  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel  saw  adults  with  young,  July  30,  1895. 
This  is  another  species  that  was  rare  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 

265.  Oeothljrpis  trichas  brachidactyla.  Northern  Yellow-throat. 
—  Regular  migrant,  common  May  8  to  31,  and  August  31  to  October  6; 
latest  fall  record  October  19,  1904;  rare  summer  resident  (June  6, 1905). 

266.  WilBonia  posilla.  Wilson's  Warbler. —  Regular  migrant, 
common  May  11  to  27,  and  August  26  to  September  27. 

267.  Wilsonia  canadensifl.  Canadian  Warbler. — Regular  migrant, 
common  May  10  to  June  1,  and  August  19  to  September  27;  possibly  a 
rare  simimer  resident. 

268.  Setophaga  mtieiUa.  American  Redstart. — Abundant  migrant. 
May  8  to  24,  and  August  24  to  September  24;  common  summer  resident. 
May  18  to  about  August  16;  breeds  (June  1  to  15). 

269.  AnthuB  pensilvanicus.  American  Pipit. —  Regular  migrant, 
not  common  in  the  spring,  May  4  to  10  (May  20  at  Hamilton);  abundant 
in  the  fall,  September  14  to  November  24. 

270.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis.  Catbird. — Regular  summer  resident, 
common  May  4  to  September  26;  earliest  spring  record.  May  1,  1899; 
latest,  October  15,  1906;   breeds  commonly. 

271.  Tozostoma  mfum.  Brown  Thrasher. —  Regular  sunmier  resi- 
dent, fairly  common,  April  21  to  September  25;   breeds. 

272.  Troglodytes  addon.  House  Wren. —  Common  migrant  and 
fairly  common  summer  resident,  April  21  to  October  13;  earliest  spring 
record,  April  15,  1890;   breeds. 

273.  Olbiorchilus  hiemalis.  Winter  Wren. —  Common  migrant, 
April  14  to  May  7,  and  September  10  to  October  26;  latest  fall  record 
November  12,  1895;  rare  winter  resident  (January  18,  1892;  March  17, 
1894);    very  rare  summer  resident,  breeds  (June  2,  1894,  W.  Raine). 

274.  Oistothorus  stellaris.  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. —  Twa 
records,  a  female  August  29,  1891,  and  a  male  June  7,  1895,  both  taken  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Nash.> 

275.  TelmatodyteB  palustris.  Loxg-billed  Marsh  Wren. — Common 
summer  resident,  April  14  to  October  18;   breeds  (June  5  to  July  28). 


>  Auk,  XIII,  1896.  347. 
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276.  Oerthia  familiarifl  americana.  Brown  Creeper. —  Common 
migrant,  April  4  to  May  24,  and  September  27  to  October  15;  irregular 
winter  resident,  December  15  to  March  8;  possibly  a  rare  summer  resident. 

277.  Sitta  carolinensis.  WHrrE-BREASTED  Nuthatch. —  Winter  and 
fall  resident,  September  16  to  March  16;  no  summer  records  except  from 
July  10  to  21,  1892. 

278.  Sitta  eanadensifl.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. —  Resident  be- 
tween September  2  and  May  13,  usually  leaving  about  April  5. 

279.  ParoB  atricapillafl.  Black-capped  Chickadee. — Common  resi- 
dent, breeds. 

280.  ParoB  hudBonicafl.  Hudsonian  Chickadee. —  One  record, 
Richmond  Hill  (13  miles  north  of  Toronto),  about  1890. 

281.  BeguluB  satrapa.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. —  Abundant 
migrant,  April  2  to  May  12,  and  October  6  to  27;  irregular  winter  resident 
(January  16,  1899,  February  3,  and  April  21,  1894). 

282.  SeguluB  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. —  Abundant 
migrant,  April  20  to  May  11,  and  October  5  to  20;  earliest  spring  record 
April  4,  1890,  latest  May  22,  1894;  latest  fall  record  November  3,  1907. 

283.  Polioptila  c»nilea.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher. — Three  records, 
a  male  May  9,  1885,  in  Mr.  Ernest  Seton's  collection;  ^  a  female  taken 
May  5,  1891,  by  Mr.  O.  Spanner; '  and  a  female  taken  May  10,  1900,  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Nash. 

284.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Wood  Thrush. —  Regular  migrant.  May 
4  to  20;  I  can  find  only  one  fall  record,  a  female  taken  September  7,  1891; 
rare  summer  resident,  breeds  (May  4,  1890;  June  3,  1894;  June  22,  1895). 

285.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Wilson's  Thrush. — Abundant  migrant, 
April  13  to  May  16.  and  September  13  to  26;  common  resident,  Bfay  16 
to  August  31 ;   breeds  (May  29  to  June  26). 

286.  Hylocichla  alici«.  Gray-cheeked  Thrush. —  Regular  migrant, 
rare  in  spring.  May  21  to  27  (May  15  to  29,  1906);  not  uncommon  in  fall, 
September  10  to  October  18. 

287.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsonii.  Olive-racked  Thrush. — Com- 
mon migrant,  April  27  to  May  26,  and  September  12  to  October  14; 
earliest  spring  record,  April  13,  1890;  earliest  fall  record,  September  1, 
1906. 

288.  Hylocichla  guttata  pallaaii.  Hermit  Thrush.—  Abundant  mi- 
grant, April  13  to  May  10,  and  September  23  to  October  23;  eailieet 
spring  record.  April  8,  1898;  earliest  fall  record,  September  19,  1906; 
there  are  several  late  records  (November  20, 1901),  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Mcllwrmith 
observed  one  from  November  21,  1903,  to  the  following  January. 

289.  Merula  migratoria.  Robin. —  Abundant  summer  resident,  March 
24  to  October  24,  earliest  spring  record,  February  22,  1906;  irregular 
winter  resident.  January  1  to  Febniary  9;   breeds  abundantly. 


>  Auk.  II.  1885,  334. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  1801-02.  73. 
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290.  fUalia  sialiB.  Bluebird. —  Abundant  migrant  and  summer 
resident,  March  3  to  November  11;  earliest  spring  record;  February  26, 
1906. 

Hypothetical  List. 

18.  BallOB  crepitans.  Clapper  Rail. —  Given  in  Prof.  Hincks's  list, 
and  a  pair  were  sent  to  Paris;  given  as  occurring  at  Toronto,  in  'Hand 
Book  of  Toronto,'  1858,  54,  and  by  McDwraith  in  his  Hamilton  list  of  I860,' 
but  is  not  mentioned  in  subsequent  lists.  In  all  three  cases  R.  elegans  is 
given  as  well,  but  even  with  this  evidence  the  records  must  be  incorrect. 

19.  Oanachites  canadensis  canace.  Canadian  Spruce  Grouse. — 
Of  this  species  the  late  Hon.  G.  W.  Allen  says:  "I  hardly  know  whether 
I  am  correct  in  enumerating  the  Spruce  Partridge  as  among  the  number 
of  birds  found  in  the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  Toronto.  I  have  never 
shot  one  myself,  but  I  have  had  specimens  brought  to  me,  which  were 
said  to  have  been  procured  not  very  many  miles  from  here." '  On  July 
29,  1904,  Mr.  E.  F.  Handy.  C.  E.,  observed  a  covey  of  Spruce  Partridge 
on  the  tracks  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  near  Zephyr  (about  45  miles 
northeast  of  Toronto);  on  inquiring  Mr.  Handy  was  informed  tliat  there 
had  always  been  a  few  in  the  swamp  lying  between  Mount  Albert  and 
Zephyr.  This  is  no  doubt  the  most  southern  point  in  Ontario  where  this 
partridge  is  foimd. 

20.  Tympanuchos  americanus.  Prairie  Hen.— It  is  marked  as 
having  been  taken  at  Toronto  in  'Hand  Book  of  Toronto,'  1858,  54,  with 
the  remark :  "  This  is  the  Heath  Hen  of  our  Legislative  Act  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  game."  Mcll wraith  records  the  taking  of  one  at  Hamilton  in  May, 
1886,'  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  was  a  native  bird  as  they  were  probably 
extinct  by  that  date  in  Ontario,  though  imported  birds  may  have  been  on 
some  game  preserve;  but  there  is  no  probability  that  the  bird  ever  came 
as  far  east  as  Lake  Ontario. 

21.  Meleagris  gallopavo  fera.  Wild  Turkey. —  Dr.  Brodie  says  that 
many  years  ago  (between  1840  and  1850),  a  well  known  and  reliable  hunter 
saw  a  flock  on  the  west  side  of  Yonge  Street  in  the  township  of  Whitchurch; 
none  were  taken,  but  the  man's  statement  was  generally  believed  at  the 
time.  Wild  Turkeys  certainly  came  as  far  east  as  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Nash  was  informed  by  an  old  resident  of  Dundas  (a  few  miles  west 
of  Hamilton)  that  they  were  found  at  one  time  on  a  farm,  now  just  outside 
the  town  limits. 

22.  Elanoides  forficatiis.  Swallow-tailed  Kite. —  I  have  a  speci- 
men that  is  said  to  have  been  taken  here  many  years  ago;  it  is  certainly 
an  Ontario  record. 

23.  Bmpidonax  yirescens.     Acadian  Flycatcher. —  The  published 


1  Canadian  Journal,  V,  1860.  394. 

'Ibid.,  I.  1853.  171. 

*  Birds  of  Ontario,  1886.  128. 
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records  all  refer  to  the  Alder  Flycatcher,  but  I  took  what  I  believe  was 
this  species  once  at  Toronto,  but  the  specimen  was  lost  by  the  taxidermist 
who  skinned  it. 

24.  Enphagiu  cyanocaphalus.  Brewer's  Blackbird. —  I  have  a 
specimen  that  is  said  to  have  been  taken  here. 

25.  lainota  cannabina.  European  Linnet. —  Two  specimens  were 
seen  in  a  flock  of  English  Sparrows  in  January,  1890,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Loan, 
who  took  one  alive.  This  bird  was  identified  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton  ii^ 
says,  ''The  question  how  the  birds  came  here  is  not  easily  answered  for 
this  could  not  have  been  a  cage  bird  escaped,  as  its  breast  still  bore  the  rosy 
tinge  that  is  so  soon  lost  in  captivity.''  ^ 

26.  Helzninthophila  chrysoptara.  Golden-winged  Warbler. — Two 
taken  at  Hamilton; '  one  in  the  Holman  collection  was  no  doubt  taken 
here. 

27.  Icteria  virens.  Yellow-breasted  Chat. —  Mr.  John  Boyd,  of 
Samia,  has  a  specimen  which  he  believes  was  taken  at  the  Humber  in  1889, 
but  he  was  never  able  to  trace  the  bird  back  to  the  original  collector. 

28.  Wilaonia  mitrata.  Hooded  Warbler. —  One  in  the  Holman  col- 
lection, and  one  in  the  Allen  collection,  were  no  doubt  taken  here,  one 
taken  at  Hamilton.' 

29.  Protonataria  citrea.  Prothonotart  Warbler. —  A  female 
taken  at  Hamilton  May  23,  1888,  by  Dr.  K.  C.  Mcllwraith;  it  has  been 
seen  here  at  least  once. 

30.  MimuB  polyglottOB.  Mockingbird. —  The  Hamilton  record  given 
by  Mcllwraith  *  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  time  and  place  of  the  record,  is  doubtful  if  the  bird 
was  correctly  identified. 

31.  Hylocichla  fuacascens  salicicola.  Willow  Thrush. —  I  have 
one,  from  the  Mcllwraith  cbllection,  taken  at  Hamilton,  May  16,  1895, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  detected  here. 

32.  Hylocichla  alicisB  bicknelli.  Bicknell's  Thrush. —  Mr.  Ridgway 
has  recognized  one  bird  from  Toronto,  and  two  from  Hamilton  as  inter- 
mediate in  size  between  this  form  and  olicitB,  but  near  bicknelli  in  color. 

Extralimital  List.* 

1.  GniB  americana.  Whooping  Crane. —  One  taken  at  Yarker  in 
the  county  of  Addington,  September  27,  1871,  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  John  Ewart.' 


1  Transactions  Canadian  Institute.  I.  1889-90.  16. 
«  Mcllwraith.  Birds  of  Ontario,  1886.  253. 
a  Ibid.,  277. 

*  Ibid..  284. 

•Species  recorded  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  not  within  the 
geoflTTAphical  limits  of  this  paper;  three  of  those  previously  mentioned  (Auk,  XXIII, 
439)  are  in  the  hypothetical  list. 

•  Mcllwraith.  Birds  of  Ontario.  1894.  116. 
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2.  Pica  pica  hndsonica.  American  Magpie. —  Two  specimens  taken 
at  Odessa,  near  Kingston,  in  March  1898,  are  recorded  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke.^ 

Corrections  to  Part  I. 

The  footnote  on  p.  450  refers  to  No.  101. 

Page  452,  No.  4  of  Hypothetical  List,  the  reference  to  the  footnote 
should  be  *  instead  of  *. 

Page  452,  No.  5  of  Hypothetical  List,  *  after  the  word  list  should  be 
eliminated. 


TWENTY-FOURTH    CONGRESS    OF   THE    AMERICAN 

ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Congress  of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union  convened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Monday  evening, 
November  12,  1906.  The  business  meeting  was  held  at  'The 
Portner/  comer  of  15th  and  U  Sts.,  N.  W.,  and  the  public  sessions 
at  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  beginning  Tuesday,  November  13, 
and  continuing  three  days. 

Business  Session. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Batchelder.  Twenty-two  Fellows  were 
present.  The  Secretary  stated  that  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Congress  the  membership  of  the  Union  numbered  850,  constituted 
as  follows:  Fellows,  48;  Honorary  Fellows,  16;  Corresponding 
Fellows,  60;  Members,  73;   Associates,  653. 

During  the  year  the  Union  lost  sixty-eight  members,  thirteen  by 
death,  thirty-one  by  resignation,  and  twenty-four  for  non-payment 
of  dues.  The  deceased  members  include  two  Honorary  Fellows, 
five  Corresponding  Fellows,  and  six  Associates,  as  follows:  Dr. 
Jean  Louis  Cabanis,^  of  Berlin,  who  died  February  20,  190G,  in 
the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Blanford,  of  London, 


»  Auk,  XV,  1898.  274. 

2  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Auk,  XXIII,  p.  247. 
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England,  who  died  June  23,  1905,  at  the  age  of  72  years,  Honoraiy 
Fellows;  Emile  Oustalet,^  who  died  at  Saint  Cast,  France,  October 
23, 1905,  in  his  61st  year;  Dr.  Paul  Leverkiihn,'  who  died  December 
5,  1905,  at  Sophia,  Bulgaria,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age;  Rev. 
Henry  B.  Tristram,'  who  died  in  Durham,  England,  March  8, 
1906,  at  the  age  of  83  years  and  10  months;  Victor  Fatio,*  who 
died  March  19,  1906,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  aged  67  years,  and 
Sir  Walter  Lawry  Buller,  of  London,  England,  who  died  July  19, 
1906,  aged  68  years.  Corresponding  Fellows;  also  the  following 
Associates:  George  F.  Breninger,*  who  died  December  3,  1905, 
at  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Frederick  C.  Paulmier,  who  died  March  3, 
1906;  La  Rue  K.  Holmes,'  who  died  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  May  10, 
1906,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age;  Miss  Grace  V.  Pomeroy,  of 
Summit,  N.  J.,  who  died  May  14,  1906;  Andrew  J.  Lloyd,  who 
died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  June  14,  1906,  aged  57  years,  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Stockton  Robins,^  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  2,  1906. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  of  the  Union  to 
be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

All  of  the  oflScers  were  reelected  as  follows :  Charles  F.  Batchelder, 
President;  E.  W.  Nelson  and  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Vice-Presidents; 
John  H.  Sage,  Secretary;  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  Treasurer; 
Ruthven  Deane,  William  Dutcher,  A.  K.  Fisher,  Chas.  W.  Rich- 
mond, Thos.  S.  Roberts,  Witmer  Stone,  and  F.  A.  Lucas,  members 
of  the  Council. 

W.  L.  Sclater,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  was  elected  a  Corre- 
sponding Fellow;  Waldron  DeWitt  Miller,  of  New  York  City, 
and  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  were  elected  to  the 
class  of  Members,  and  the  following  eighty-four  persons  were 
elected  Associates,  namely: 

Miss  Edith  Allen,  Hartford,  Conn.;  R.  C.  Andrews,  New  York  City; 
Frank  E.  Arnold,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Leslie  B.  Benson,  Port  JefTeraon, 
N.  Y.;   W.  H.  Bingaman,  Algona.  Iowa;   Miss  E.  D.  Boardman,  Boston, 


>  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Auk,  XXIII.  pp.  355,  356. 

*  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Ibid..  XXIII.  p.  247. 

>  For  an  obituary  notice.  se<»  Ibid.,  XXIII,  p.  484 

*  For  an  obituarj-  notice,  see  Ibid..  XXIII.  pp.  484.  485. 
•For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Ibid..  XXIII.  p.  356. 
•For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Ibid.,  XXIII.  p.  356. 

'  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Ibid.,  XXIII.  p.  485. 
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Mass.;  Campbell  Bosson,  Boston,  Mass.;  Ernest  Boyd,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Arthur  W.  Brockway,  Hadlyme,  Conn.;  D.  E.  Brown,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
€.  S.  Buchanan,  New  Haven,  Mo.;  Ernest  A.  Butler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
James  Chapin,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.;  Rowena  A.  Clarke,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Biiss  Lilian  Cleveland,  West  Medford,  Mass.;  Chas.  H.  Davis,  Saginaw, 
W.  S.,  Mich.;  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Davis,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Susan  L. 
Davis,  Newton,  Mass.;  Allen  B.  Doggett,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  W.  Linfred 
Dunbar,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Alfred  Eastgate,  Harrisburg,  N.  D.;  Dr. 
A.  F.  Eimbeck,  New  Haven,  Mo.;  Wm.  S.  Essick,  Reading,  Pa.;  Douglas 
Forsyth,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Dr.  Thos.  B.  Futcher,  Baltimore,  Md.;  James 
P.  Garrick,  Jr.,  Weston,  S.  C;  Stephen  S.  Gregory,  Chicago,  Ills.;  Alden 
H.  Hadley,  Monrovia,  Ind.;  J.  Downey  Harvey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Rev.  Sullivan  S.  Healey,  Pullman,  Wash.;  Michael  F.  Henchey,  Union- 
ville,  Conn.;  Carl  F.  Henning,  Boone,  Iowa;  Stanley  G.  Jewett,  Anthony, 
Oregon;  Miss  Anna  C.  Jonas,  Detroit,  Mich.;  H.  Cornelius  Judd,  Bethel, 
Conn.;  Robert  S.  Judd,  Bethel,  Conn.;  Clay  Judson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  Milton,  Mass.;  Wm.  Kilgore,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Ernest  Knaebel,  Denver,  Colo.;  J.  I.  McCain,  Due  West,  S.  C;  Alexander 
Maitland,  New  York  City;  John  S.  Marley,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wm.  R. 
Maxon,  Washington,  D.  C;  Prof  L.  H.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Clement 
Moore,  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  T.  A.  Morgan,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Mrs. 
Harriet  W.  Myers,  Garvanza,  Calif.;  Chauncey  C.  Nash,  Boston,  Mass.; 
C.  W.  Nash,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Chas.  H.  Neff,  Portland,  Conn.;  Stanley  E. 
Piper,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wm.  G.  Pitcaim,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  Adelaide 
L.  Pollock,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Miss  Grace  L.  Poole,  Rockland,  Mass.;  Mrs. 
Gene  Stratton  Porter,  Geneva,  Ind.;  John  H.  Price,  Knowlton,  Montana; 
James  R.  Ralph,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Malcolm  W.  Rix,  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
John  T.  Roberts,  Jr.;  New  York  City;  Chas.  M.  Roe,  Chicago.  Ills.;  George 
A.  Sanford,  New  York  City;  Herbert  R.  Sass,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Bowen 
W.  Schumacher,  Chicago,  Ills.;  Joseph  S.  Seabury,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.; 
George  Shimiway,  Galesburg,  Ills.;  Dr.  Clara  Smith,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  G. 
Washboume  Smith,  New  York  City;  Byron  L.  Smith,  Chicago,  Ills.; 
Aubrey  F.  Smithson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Gilbert  M.  Stark,  Saginaw,  W.  S., 
Mich.;  John  H.  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Sweiger,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Bennett  M.  Stigall,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Caroline  M.  Stevens,  Port- 
land, Me.;  Chas.  Darwin  Test,  Golden,  Colo.;  Harriet  W.  Thompson, 
Port  Sanilac,  Mich.;  A.  O.  Treganzer,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Julius  T. 
Volkman,  Webster  Grove,  Mo.;  Clarence  S.  Wadsworth,  Middletown, 
Conn.;  Henry  A.  Ward,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  B.  G.  Willard,  Millis,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Witherbee,  West  Newton,  Mass.;  Albert  H.  Wright,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Drs.  Allen,  Dwight,  Merriam  and  Richmond,  and  Messrs. 
Brewster,  Ridgway  and  Stone  were  reappointed  *  Committee  on 
Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  North  American  Birds.' 
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Drs.  Fisher,  Elliot  and  Roberts,  and  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Nelson  were  appointed  'Committee  on  Bird  Protection/  and 
given  authority  to  cooperate  with  a  similar  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 

The  amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  pipposed  at  the  last  Congress 
of  the  Union,  were  adopted.  The  dass  known  as  Members  is 
thereby  increased  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred,  and  members 
are  now  to  be  nominated  and  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  Fellows. 
Nominations  to  either  dass  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  each  be 
signed  by  three  Fellows.  Such  nominations  must  give  the  candi- 
dates name  in  full  and  his  residence,  and  must  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  Stated  Meeting  at  which 
they  are  to  be  acted  on. 

PuBUC  Sessions.  First  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Batchelder. 

The  papers  read  during  the  morning  session  were  as  follows: 

'A  plea  for  the  Kildeer,'  by  William  Dutcher. 

'Where  Wild  Birds  Sleep,'  by  Mrs.  Irene  G.  Wheelock.  Re- 
marks followed  by  Mr.  Chapman. 

'Some  Experiments  with  Nesting  Birds,'  by  E.  H.  Forbush. 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

'Ornithological  Notes  from  the  West,'  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  only  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  by  Wm.  L.  Finley  on  'The 
Home  Life  of  the  California  Condor.'  Ulustrated  with  lantern 
slides  by  H.  T.  Bohlman  and  the  author.  Remarks  followed 
by  Dr.  Merriam,  the  author,  and  Mr.  Chapman.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  Mr.  Finley  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  paper. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Union,  and  their  frienck, 
met  at  dinner  at  the  'Riggs  House.'  After  the  dinner  an  informal 
reception  was  hel<l  in  the  parlors  of  the  same  hotel. 

Second  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  onler  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Nelson. 

The  papers  at  the  morning  session  wore:  *The  Life  Zones  of 
New  York  State  as  Determined  hv  its  Avifauna/  bv  E.  Howard 
Eaton.  IllustratcHl  hv  lantern  slides.  Remarks  followed  bv  Dr. 
Merriam,  Messrs.  RhoacLs,  Howell,  Todd,  Dutcher,  and  the  author. 

'The  Habits  of  a  Young  California  Condor,'  by  Wm.  L.  Finley. 
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Illustrated  with  lantern  slides  by  H.  T.  Bohlman  and  the  author. 
Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  Merriam,  and  Messrs.  Dutcher  and 
Wood. 

'An  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides/  by  Wm.  L.  Bailey,  with 
•explanations. 

'A  Review  of  the  genus  Junco,*  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr. 

'Summer  Bird  Life  of  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Marshes,'  by 
C.  G.  Abbott.  In  the  absence  of  the  author  the  paper  was  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  Chapman. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  afternoon  session  were: 

'On  Horseback  Through  the  Deserts  of  Lower  California,*  by 
E.  W.  Nelson.  Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Remarks  followed 
by  Mr.  Chapman. 

'Imitation  in  Bird  Music  —  A  Study  of  Wood  Thrushes,*  and 
■*  Interesting  Bird  Songs  noted  in  1906,'  by  Henry  Oldys. 

Third  Day, —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President 
Nelson. 

The  papers  of  the  morning  session  were: 

'Present  Condition  of  Gull  and  Tern  Colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,'  by  Wm.  Dutcher  and  B.  S.  Bowdish.  Remarks  followed 
by  Prof.  T.  G.  Pearson. 

'On  the  Eastern  Forms  of  Geothlypis  trichas,*  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman. 

'  Delaware  Valley  Wild  Fowl  —  Past  and  Present,'  by  Samuel 
N.  Rhoads. 

'Bachman  Warbler  Breeding  in  Logan  County,  Kentucky,'  by 
G.  C.  Embody. 

'The  Nest  and  Eggs  of  Bachman  Warbler  taken  near  Charleston, 
S.  C.,'  by  Arthur  T.  Wayne.  In  the  absence  of  the  author  it  was 
read  in  part  by  Dr.  Allen. 

'  A  Question  of  Right  Nomenclature,'  by  Wm.  Palmer.  Remarks 
followed  by  Dr.  Stejneger,  Messrs.  Bartsch,  Dutcher,  Bond, 
Fuertes,  Hitchcock,  and  the  author. 

'A  Species  or  a  Subspecies/  by  Wm.  Palmer.  Remarks  fol- 
lowed by  Drs.  Bishop  and  Merriam,  Mr.  Stone,  and  the  author. 

The  papers  of  the  afternoon,  both  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
were  as  follows: 

'Trails  of  a  Naturalist  in  Nevada/  by  H.  C.  Oberholser. 

'Notes  on  Birds,'  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Pearson. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  use  of  a  hall  in  the  U.  S.  National 
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Museum  for  a  place  of  meeting,  and  for  other  courtesies  extended; 
to  the  Local  Committee  and  other  Washington  members  of  the 
Union,  and  to  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality  shown  vbiting 
members. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,, 
commencing  December  9,  1907. 

Jno.  H.  Saoe, 

•Secretary, 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

Oaptnre  of  the  Qlaucous  Qull  {Lams  glaucus)  in  Boston  Harbor,  Mass. 

—  On  April  23,  1906,  while  gunning  in  Boston  Harbor,  off  Quincy,  Mass., 
^th  Mr.  R.  R.  Freeman,  we  shot  a  Glaucous  Gull  (Lams  glaucus).  The^ 
specimen  was  in  slightly  immature  plumage,  having  faint  brown  markings 
on  the  back  and  ^ings.  It  was  in  company  ^ith  a  flock  of  about  four 
hundred  Herring  Gulls  and  especially  attracted  attention  by  being  the 
only  bird  which,  in  response  to  calling  and  the  waving  of  a  handkerchief, 
approached  ^^ithin  gunshot.  The  identification  of  the  specimen  was 
verified  by  Mr.  William  Brewster  by  the  examination  of  one  of  the  wings. 

—  John  A.  Remick,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recent  Occurrence  of  the  European  Teal  and  the  Marbled  Oodwit 
near  Portland,  Maine. —  My  collection  contains  a  male  European  Teal 
{Nettion  crccca)  which  was  shot  in  Casco  Bay  by  a  fisherman  on  April  6, 
1903.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  before  it  received  the  attentions 
of  a  taxidermist,  thus  making  perfectly  sure  that  no  deception  was  prac- 
tised in  the  case.  It  is  a  remarkably  l>eautiful  and  highly  typical  speci- 
men. So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  recorded  for  this 
State. 

The  Great  Marbled  God^^it  (Limosa  fedoa)  is  represented  in  my  collec- 
tion by  a  female  shot  on  Scarborough  lieach,  August  16,  1904,  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Cushman,  a  game  warden.  For  many  years  the  species  has 
been  almost  unkno^Ti  in  this  locality. —  Henry  H.  Brock,  Portland^  Me. 

Baird'8  Sandpiper  at  Newfound  Lake.  Hebron.  N.  H.—  While  on  a 
morning's  collecting  trip  Septeml)er  4.  U)06,  on  the  marshes  at  the  head 
of  Newfound  Lake,  Hebron,  N.  H.,  we  obtained  a  specimen  of  Baird's- 


Sandpiper  {Actodromas  bairdii)  collected  by  F.  G.  Blake.  It  was  in  com- 
pany with  GaUinago  delicataf  Actodromas  maculata,  A.  minutiUa,  Totanus 
mdanoUucuSy  T.  flavipes,  Helodramaa  soliiarius,  Actitis  macularia^  and 
^gtalitis  aemipalmata.  The  bird  is  now  in  the  mounted  collection  of 
Camp  Pasquaney,  Bridgewater,  N.  H.  According  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Allen's 
'Birds  of  New  Hampshire/  this  is  the  fourth  locality  in  which  Baird's 
Sandpiper  has  been  taken  in  the  State. —  Francis  G.  and  Maurice  C. 
Blake,  Hanover^  N.  H, 

Another  Limpkin  (A  ramus  gigantetis)  in  South  Oarolina. —  A  Limp- 
kin  was  shot  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Harris  (who  is  the  postmaster  of  Charleston) 
in  his  yard  on  Water  Street,  Charleston,  in  July,  1904.  This  specimen 
was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Harris  at  breakfast  time,  on  a  morning  of  July,  1904; 
the  bird  was  still  there  at  noon,  and  he  then  said,  "If  that  bird  is  there 
to-night,  I  'm  going  to  shoot  it,''  which  he  did.  The  specimen  was  mounted 
by  a  taxidermist  in  Charleston,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Harris  until  last  spring,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Charleston  Museum; 
unfortunately  the  sex  was  not  determined. 

The  fact  that  this  bird  was  taken  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  near 
"East  Battery,"  proves  conclusively  that  there  must  be  a  regular  migra- 
tion northward  after  the  breeding  season  in  Florida,  as  I  reported  *  the 
capture  of  two  birds  of  this  species  that  were  taken  in  Aiken  County, 
South  Carolina,  in  October,  1890. 

This  Charleston  specimen  of  the  Limpkin  has  been  recorded  by  Prof. 
Paul  M.  Rea,  Director  of  the  Charleston  Museum,  in  '  Bulletin '  of  the 
College  of  Charleston  Museum,  Vol.  II,  No.  6,  October,  1906. —  Arthur 
T.  Wayne,  Honorary  Curator  Div.  Birds,  College  of  Charleston  Mtiseum. 

Note  on  the  Olapper  Rail  in  Maine. —  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel 
Hanson,  of  Portland,  spoke  to  me  about  three  examples  of  a  large  Rail 
from  Falmouth,  one  of  which  he  had  shot  and  all  of  which  he  had  exam- 
ined. I  did  not  see  the  birds,  for  this  was  long  after  they  had  been  bagged, 
and  none  of  them  was,  I  believe,  preserved;  but  they  were  identified  by 
Mr.  Hanson  as  Clapper  Rails  (Rallus  crepitans).  This  identification  I 
accepted.'  Mr.  Hanson  was  a  man  of  education  and  standing,  as  well 
as  a  sportsman  of  ^ide  experience  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Through- 
out his  life,  which  ended  a  few  months  ago,  he  felt  much  interest  in  birds, 
especially  in  game  birds.  I  think  to-day,  as  I  have  always  thought,  that 
his  identification  of  the  rails  could  hardly  have  been  questioned  at  the 
time  when  the  record  of  them  was  made.  But  I  now  believe  that  he  was 
mistaken  and  that  the  birds  were  King  Rails  (Rallus  ekgans).  When 
they  were  recorded,  no  King  Rails  were  known  to  have  occurred  in  Maine. 


»  Auk,  XXIII,  1906.  231. 

aBuU.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  Vol.  IV,  p.  108. 
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When  I  cited  *  the  record  in  my  list  of  the  birds  of  Portland  and  vicinity, 
but  one  such  Rail  had  been  noted,'  and  that  was  shot  in  Scarborou|^ 
Now,  however,  there  are  two  records '  of  King  Rails  from  the  very  marsh 
on  which  Mr.  Hanson  found  his  birds.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Clapper 
Rails  have  been  detected  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland 
since  his  identification  was  made.  While  the  possibility  that  he  was 
right  remains,  the  probability  that  he  was  mistaken  is  so  strong  that  I 
have  felt  obliged  to  call  attention  to  it. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  a  rail  shot  ''about  September,  1864"  by 
Mr.  Luther  Redlon,  and  referred  to  in  the  original  notice  of  Mr.  Hanson's 
birds  as  ''  a  probable "  Clapper  Rail,  but  not  mentioned  in  my  Portland 
list.  If  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  were  King  Rails,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  former  was  of  the  same  species,  and  we  are 
left  without  evidence  that  RaUue  crepitans  has  occurred  near  Portland. — 
Nathan  Clifford  Brown,  Portland^  Me. 

A  Wounded  Sora's  Long  Swim. —  While  superintending  the  unloading 
of  brick  schooners  at  the  Mt.  Loretto  dock,  Pleasant  Plains,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  20,  1906,  I  saw  what  I  presumed  to  be  a  terrapin 
swimming  along  with  the  current  of  the  ebbing  tide.  I  sculled  out  in  a 
small  boat  in  order  to  investigate,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  sup- 
posed turtle  was  a  Sora  Rail  (Porzana  Carolina),  As  the  boat  drew  near 
it  beat  the  water  frantically  ^^ith  its  wings  and  made  every  effort  to  escape, 
but  when  finally  captured,  manifested  a  disposition  to  defend  itself,  and 
repeatedly  struck  my  hands  and  fingers  with  its  bill. 

I  confined  the  bird  in  a  crate  on  one  of  the  schooners,  where  a  number 
of  Sicilian  laborers  gathered  around  it,  and  signified  their  desire  to  make 
a  meal  of  it.  One  of  the  laborers  thrust  a  finger  between  the  slats  of  the 
crate,  and  to  my  astonishment  the  rail  rushed  toward  it  ^ith  opened  bill. 
In  fact  it  showed  little  fear  of  human  beings,  pugnaciously  resisting  every 
intrusion,  but  when  a  small  dog  belonging  on  the  vessel,  approached  and 
barked  at  it,  the  bird  retreated  in  apparent  terror  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  crate. 

A  decided  drooping  of  the  Sora's  right  wing  explained  its  disablement. 
It  died  ^^ithin  a  few  hours,  and  when  I  skinned  it  I  found  the  muscles  on 
the  right  side  of  the  sternum  badly  bruised,  and  clothed  with  blood,  as  if 
the  bird  had  flown  forcibly  against  some  hard  object. 

Judging  from  the  direction  from  which  the  Sora  had  come,  it  must 
have  swam  all  the  way  across  Raritan  Bay  from  the  salt  marshes  near  Jack- 
son\ille,  New  Jersey,  a  distance  of  at  least  nine  miles. —  Robert  C.  Murpht, 
Mt.  Sinai,  lAmg  Island,  \.  Y. 


»  Proc.  Port.  Sot.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  II,    1882.  p.  30. 

•Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  ('Iiib,  Vol.  VII.  p.   60. 

»  Brock.  Auk.  XllI,  p.  79:   ibid..  XIX.  p.  285. 


A  Tloridft  QftUinule  on  the  OoMt  of  MMsachasetts. — While  the  barge 
'Geo.  W.  Stetson'  was  passing  over  the  shoals  near  Pollock  Rip  lightship, 
about  July  30,  1906,  a  strange  bird  alighted  during  the  night  on  the  deck. 
The  crew  tried  to  capture  it,  and  it  flew  to  sea  again  and  out  of  sight,  but 
a  little  later  returned  to  the  vessel  and  was  captured.  It  was  brought 
here  and  given  to  me  for  identification;  it  proved  to  be  a  Purple  Gallinule 
ifiaUlnula  gakata).  This  would  seem  to  be  considerably  out  of  its  ordinary 
range.  I  liberated  it  on  some  fresh- water  marshes  here  (Beverly,  Mass.), 
hoping  it  would  find  its  way  south  with  some  other  birds  in  the  fall  migra- 
tion.—  Frank  A.  Brown,  Beverly^  Mass. 

The  Short-eared  Owl  and  Savanna  Sparrow  Breeding  in  Wajrne 
Oonnty,  Michigan. —  Prior  to  the  present  season  of  1906 1  have  met  with 
the  Short-eared  Owl  (Asia  accipitrinus)  and  Savanna  Sparrow  (Passerculus 
Mfidwichensia  savanna)  as  migrants  only,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  their  occurrence  in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season.  I  now  take  pleas- 
ure in  placing  on  record  positive  proof  of  both  species  breeding  in  the 
county. 

Short-eared  Owl. —  On  P.  C.  618,  Village  of  Grosse  Pointe  Farms, 
there  is  a  tract  of  about  40  acres  of  land  which  was  once  under  cultivation, 
but  later  abandoned  as  too  low  and  swampy  for  successful  crop  raising. 
This  has  grown  to  grass,  weeds  and  rushes  according  to  the  various  eleva- 
tions. Here,  on  May  30,  Mr.  Herbert  Spicer  and  the  writer  watched  a 
Marsh  Hawk  to  her  nest.  She  was  wary  and  it  took  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  do  it.  Twice  during  that  time  a  male  Shot-eared  Owl  rose  from  the 
weeds  near  a  tongue  of  bushes,  extending  from  the  bordering  bush  land,  and 
drove  the  hawk  from  that  vicinity.  On  each  occasion  he  remained  about 
a  half  hour  in  the  air,  apparently  taking  delight  in  the  exercise,  some- 
times sailing  on  outstretched  wings  but  mostly  pounding  the  air  with 
powerful  strokes,  the  wings  appearing  to  touch  above  his  back  and  sweep 
downward  nearly  the  whole  semicircle.  We  carefully  marked  the  spot 
where  he  went  down  and  later  worked  toward  it.  When  about  400  feet 
away  the  female  sprang  into  the  air,  just  out  of  gunshot  range,  and  was 
joined  by  the  male  as  she  ))assed  over  him.  They  drifted  before  the  wind 
nearly  two  miles,  then  worked  back  and  sailed  above  us  high  in  the  air. 
We  did  not  search  thoroughly  for  the  nest,  as  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and 
when  we  left  the  owls  could  be  seen  perched  on  the  dead  top  of  a  large  elm 
in  the  woods.  I  returned,  June  10,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Spicer,  Wise- 
ner  and  my  brother  and,  as  they  are  experienced  field  'men,  I  felt  certain 
of  success  if  a  nest  existed.  We  soon  flushed  both  owls  and  this  time  they 
kept  on  going  and  were  seen  no  more.  The  nest  was  soon  found  on  a 
higher  portion  of  the  field,  about  twenty  rods  from  the  bordering  bushes 
and  close  to  where  the  female  was  flushed.  It  was  a  mere  platform  of 
dead  marsh  grass,  half  an  inch  thick  and  covering  a  spot  of  bare  ground 
ten  by  eighteen  inches.     The  long  '  saw-grass '  formed  an  arch  over  the  nest, 
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but  there  Viae  an  opening  at  the  eastCTly  end  leading  into  an  opeo  Bp&c« 
about  two  feet  wide  by  four  long  —  »  .sort  oi  play  and  feeding  groundii  for 
the  young.  One  young  bird  was  aJI  the  neat  contained,  but  as  this  owl 
lays  from  four  to  seven,  and  usually  five  or  six.  egga  wo  coDcludAd  the 
remainder  had  concealed  tbemaelves.  K  systematic  search  soon  brought 
to  light  another  of  the  brood.  It  was  squatted  down,  with  beak  and 
throat  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  well  concealed  by  the  thick  gtaaa, 
further  aided  by  it«  blending  colors.  It  was  some  days  older  than  tho 
other,  judging  by  its  more  advanced  feather  development.  These  two 
being  all  I  desired  for  my  collection,  we  immediately  left  the  neighboriiood 
BO  as  not  to  further  disturb  the  family  and  possibly  secure  a  set  of  eggs 
next  year.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  nest  and  viuinity  was  kept  dean 
of  all  castings,  down,  feathers,  etc.,  that  would  tend  W  betray  its  existence. 

The  young  proclaimed  thrar  defiance  by  a  loud  snapping  of  the  miuidi- 
bles,  sometimes  varied  by  a  hiss,  and  when  alone  in  another  room  lrf>- 
quently  uttered  a  mournful  little  cooing  note.  While  I  u-as  in  sight  they 
made  no  attempt  to  walk  and  merely  squatted  closer  Ui  the  floor  as  I 
approached  and  touched  them,  but  the  moment  they  supposed  themnelvM 
alone  they  seemed  inspired  with  new  life.  They  stood  up.  glanced  quickly 
around  and  stArte<l  away  on  n  rapid  run  with  nunk  and  head  extended 
forward,  but  instantly  Htopped  and  squatted  when  1  appoared.  Both 
threw  up  castings  of  mouse  fur  and  bones.  I  made  skins  of  them  that 
night  but  have  since  regretted  not  keeping  one  alive  for  study. 

Savanna  Spaiikow, — -  May  6.  1900,  I  found  this  sparrow  numeroun 
about  some  mud  fiats  partly  covered  and  surrounded  by  weeds,  Thi* 
piece  of  ground  contained  about  sx  acre.*!  of  P.  C.  VZ2,  Village  of  Grosse 
Pointe  Fanna,  These  birds  1  regarded  as  migrants,  but  the  conditions 
favoring  a  possible  nesting  place  I  returned  Juno  10,  when  1  found  fivo 
pairs  and  secured  a  young  bird  just  learning  to  Hy. 

I  was  over  this  same  ground  June  17  and  24,  but  the  entire  colony  bad 
disappearwl,  nor  were  they  anywhere  on  the  sei-eral  square  miles  of  auit- 
able  torriloty  in  that  part  of  the  county.  The  owls,  also,  were  Men  for 
the  last  time  June  17. 

This  tends  to  confirm  my  opinion  of  what  should  constitute  a  breeding 
record.  Articloa  sometimes  appear  entitled  the  breeding  of  certain  birds 
in  certain  localities  but  we  find,  upon  perusal,  that  the  8t«t«mi>nt«  are 
backed  by  uo  stronger  evident«  than  the  fact  of  observing  the  birds  in  the 
btveding  wjuon  or  the  taking  of  a  full  grown  young  or  a  female  showinc 
conclusive  evidence  of  having  recently  reared  a  brood.  I  ticlieve  nothing 
should  be  accepted  as  a  positive  record  exoepl  the  finding  of  a  neat  con- 
taining eggs  or  young  or  the  taking  of  a  young  bird  not  yet  able  to  By  well. 

The  above  colony  of  spanows  disappeared  )>etwoi>n  June  10  and  17.  and 
the  Short-eared  OwU  between  June  17  and  34.  Tliey  may  have  gona  to 
the  extensive  manhy  meadow  lands  in  St.  Clair  County,  but  wherever  they 
went  the  possibility  was  oyien  of  some  ornithologist  securing  parents  and 
young  only  a  few  weeks  from  the  nest  in  a  locality  where  they  did  not 
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breed.    Many  similar  cases  have  come  to  my  notice,  especially  among 
the  warblers. —  J.  Claire  Wood,  Detroity  Michigan. 

The  Breeding  Habits  of  Empidonax  virescens  in  Oonnecticat. —  On 
June  2,  1906,  I  was  out  collecting,  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hoyt.  We  were  searching  for  a  Hooded  Warbler's  nest  in  a  dense  laurel 
brake  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  when  Mr.  Hoyt  found  a  nest  of  th^  Green- 
crested  Flycatcher.  The  nest  was  compactly  built,  resembling  a  rather 
shallow  nest  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo,  and  was  suspended  from  a  fork  at  the 
end  of  a  bush  sapling  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  con- 
tained three  fresh  eggs.  Both  birds  were  shot,  and  upon  dissection  it 
was  evident  that  the  set  was  complete. 

We  proceeded  about  a  mile  up  the  river  and  there  found  an  apparently 
well  established  colony  of  the  birds.  We  first  found  a  nest  at  the  end  of  a 
limb  of  a  large  hemlock  tree.  The  nest  was  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground  and  was  composed  of  shreds  of  inner  hemlock  bark.  The  cup  was 
very  shallow,  and  while  the  mass  was  packed  into  a  fairly  solid  nest,  a 
considerable  nimiber  of  shreds  hung  down  in  festoons  from  the  nest  for 
eight  or  ten  inches.  The  three  eggs  were  slightly  incubated,  and  the 
female  was  so  bold  in  their  defence,  darting  at  us  and  striking  our  hands 
when  we  touched  the  nest,  that  we  were  finally  obliged  to  kill  her  with  a 
stick  before  we  could  take  the  eggs. 

Within  200  yards  of  this  nest,  we  saw  two  other  pairs  of  these  birds, 
evidently  breeding,  although  we  were  unable  to  find  the  nests.  We 
found,  however,  six  old  nests,  of  which  two  were  in  hemlocks  and  four 
in  bushes.  The  nests  are  so  characteristic  in  situation  and  structure  that 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  old  nests  were  also  those  of 
Empidonax  virescens.  The  nests  are  so  frail  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
could  hold  together  more  than  two  years,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
three  or  four  pairs  have  bred  in  this  colony  for  several  years. 

On  June  7,  1906,  I  returned  to  make  another  search  for  the  nests.  I 
clearly  located  three  pairs  of  the  birds  and  finally  found  one  nest.  It 
was  composed  of  dead  grass  and  was  so  roughly  thrown  together,  with 
the  strings  and  ends  hanging  down  so  loosely,  that  I  should  never  have 
guessed  it  was  a  new  nest  had  I  not  seen  the  bird  fly  to  it.  It  also  con- 
tained three  eggs,  and  the  bird  was  quite  wild  and  shy.  The  nest  was,  as 
usual,  in  a  fork  at  the  end  of  a  beech  limb,  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground. 

There  are  two  unreported  records  by  local  collectors  of  Empidonax 
virescens  breeding  in  Stamford  (one  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoyt,  and  one  by  Mr. 
G.  Rowell),  but  they  were  made  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  were  merely 
rare  and  irregular  finds.  These  records  apparently  show  that  the  bird 
breeds  regularly  in  Stamford,  and  is  probably  very  much  commoner  with 
us  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. —  Louis  N.  Porter,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Empidonax  griseus  Brewster  vs.  Empidonax  canescens  Salvin  and 
Qodman. —  In  'The  Auk'  for  January,  1904,  p.  80,  I  published  a  not© 
showing  that  the  two  names  given  above  apply  to  the  same  bird  and  that 
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canescena  appeared  in  a  February  brochure  of  the  'Biologia'  (by  inad- 
vertence said  to  be  March  in  my  note),  thus  antedating  the  pmblication  of 
griseiu  in  the  April  Auk  for  the  same  year,  1889.  In  this  connection 
both  Mr.  Brewster,  with  whom  the  matter  had  been  discussed,  and  the 
writer  had  overlooked  a  footnote  in  Ridgway^s  'Manual  N.  A.  Birds/ 
2d  ed.,  p.  599,  giving  the  date  of  publication  of  griseue  as  Jan.  31,  1889. 
Further  inquiry  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  author's  separates 
of  the  paper  in  which  E.  griseus  was  described  bears  the  following  imprint: 
''[Author's  edition,  published  Jan.  31,  1889.]"  This  eariy  publication, 
antedating  the  appearance  of '  The  Auk,'  and  also  the  part  of  the '  Biologia' 
containing  the  name  canescena,  gives  unquestionable  priority  to  the  name 
griaeus,  of  which  caneacena  must  stand  as  a  synonym. —  E.  W.  Neijson, 
Biological  Survey ^  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Waahingtoiif  D.  C. 

The  Raven  near  Portland,  Maine.— In  1882  I  made  note*  of  a 
Raven,  presumably  Corvua  corax  principalia,  which  was  killed  in  the  town 
of  Cumberland,  near  Portland,  December  31,  1875.  I  examined  the  speci- 
men at  the  time;  but  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it,  and  therefore  can- 
not positively  state  that  it  represented  principalia. 

No  doubt  the  Raven  was  to  be  found  regularly  about  Portland  in  olden 
times; '  but  I  am  able  to  cite  only  one  other  record '  of  its  occurrence 
within  recent  years,  and  that  is  regrettably  indefinite.  I  have  never 
seen  the  bird  alive  near  the  city.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  second  local 
specimen.  A  handsome  male,  quite  typical  of  principalia,  was  taken  on 
Cape  EHizabeth,  January  12,  1884,  was  secured  in  the  flesh  for  my  collec- 
tion and  was  transferred,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Portland 
Society  of  Natural  History  where  it  remains  (No.  3773,  N.  C.  B.). —  Nathan 
Clifford  Brown,  Portland,  Me. 

Two  Ravens  {Corvua  corax  principalia)  Been  at  Harpswell,  Maine.— 
In  bringing  the  local  status  of  the  Raven  up  to  date,  it  seems  desirable 
to  record  two  living  examples  which  I  saw  at  Little  Mark  Island,  Harps- 
well,  Maine.  October  5,  1889.  Little  Mark  Island  is  about  nine  and  a 
half  nautical  miles  nearly  east  of  Portland. 

The  Raven  was  a  bird  with  which  I  had  had  a  long  acquaintance:  there- 
fore, as  I  watched  this  pair  under  favorable  conditions,  and  listened  to 
their  characteristic  notes.  I  was  perfectly  sure  of  the  identification. — 
Arthur  H.  Norton,  Portland,  Me. 

The  Yellow-headed  Blackbird  (Xanihocephalua  xanthocephalua)  In 
Oeorgia. —  A  young  male  of  this  species  was  taken  by  Dr.  Eugene  Ekimund 
Murphey  at  Augasta,  Georgia,  on  September  23.  1893.  and  is  now  in  his 


»  Proc.  Portland  8oo.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  II.  p.  17. 

«  See  Brewster.  Birds  of  the  Cambridge  Refrion.  p.  237. 

*  Smith.  Forest  and  Stream.  Vol.  XIX.  1883.  p.  485. 
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collection.  This  specimen  has  been  hitherto  unrecorded.  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Murphey  for  the  privilege  of  announcing  its  capture,  which  is  the 
first  record  for  Georgia.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  this  s[)ecies  was 
taken  at  Chester,  South  Carolina,  by  Mr.  Leverett  M.  Loomis,  on  April 
18, 1884.  There  is  also  a  Florida  record  in  Coues's  *  Birds  of  the  Northwest,' 
p.  188. —  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

A  new  Oolorado  Record  for  the  White-winged  Orossbill  {Loxia  leu- 
coptera). —  On  each  of  several  different  mornings  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  August,  a  pair  of  these  birds  were  seen  and  closely  observed  by  me 
at  a  ranch  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  upper  Bear  Creek,  in  Clear 
Creek  County,  Colo.,  at  an  altitude  of  about  8400  feet.  My  observations 
were  made  at  very  close  range,  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  opera-glass, 
and  were  fully  corroborated  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Truesdell  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  as  well  as  by  other  members  of  our  party.  On  each  of  the  three 
or  four  occasions  when  we  saw  them,  the  birds  flew  down  to  a  small  stream 
and  as  we  were  generally  within  fifteen  feet  of  them,  we  enjoyed  most 
perfect  opportunities  to  make  them  out  in  every  detail  of  their  ''field 
characters."  The  male  and  female  staid  close  to  each  other,  permitting 
us  to  note  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  their  characteristic  cross  bills  and 
conspicuous,  white  double  wing-bars,  tending  to,  but  not  quite  attaining, 
confluence,  as  well  as  all  other  external  features  of  form,  marking  and 
coloration  that  characterize  the  species.  On  one  occasion  ^female  Mexi- 
can Crossbill  (L.  curvirostra  stricklandi)  joined  the  White-wings  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  associated  with  them  in  a  friendly  way  for  several  min- 
utes, thus  affording  to  me  an  excellent  chance  for  comparison.  The 
greater  compactness  and  elegance,  and  smaller  size,  of  the  female  leucop- 
tera  were  noticeable.  The  Mexican,  after  remaining  with  the  others  for 
a  time,  joined  her  mate  in  a  near-by  spruce  tree,  where  both  staid  motion- 
less, though  waiting  for  their  aristocratic  friends  to  conclude  their  repast 
(whatever  it  was).  When  the  latter  took  flight  the  Mexican  Crossbills 
left  their  perch  and  followed  closely  after. —  Ernest  Knaebel,  Denver, 
Col. 

An  Early  Date  for  the  Arrival  of  the  Ipswich  Sparrow  (Passerculus 
princeps)  on  the  Ooast  of  South  Carolina. —  Being  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing the  date  upon  which  this  species  makes  its  appearance  in  the  autumn, 
I  visited  Long  Island  (near  Charleston)  on  November  3,  1906,  and  am 
satisfied  that  I  flushed  one,  but  was  unable  to  secure  it  as  it  was  very  wild. 
On  November  6  I  again  visited  the  island  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
female  about  four  miles  from  the  place  where  the  specimen  was  flushed  on 
the  3d.     The  specimen  taken  was  moulting  the  feathers  about  the  throat. 

According  to  Mr.  Brewster,*  the  Ipswich  Sparrow  occurs  along  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  by  the  middle  of  October.  From  Boston  or  Cape 
Cod  to  Charleston  by  the  coast  line  is  very  nearly  one  thousand  miles, 


*  W.  Brewster,  in  H.  D.  Minot's  Land-birds  and  Game-birds  of  New  England,  ed. 
2.  1895,  201. 
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8o  it  can  be  seen  that  this  species  covers  the  distance  between  the  two 
places  in  a  little  more  than  two  weeks. —  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  MoutU 
Pleasant,  S,  C. 

Macgillivray'8  Seaside  Sparrow  {AmmodramtismarUimiisntacgiUivrttii) 
with  Fourteen  Bectrices.—  On  April  12,  1906,  I  shot  an  adult  female 
Macgillivray's  Seaside  Sparrow  which  had  fourteen  tail  feathers,  one  of 
them,  being  shot,  dropped  out  upon  examining  the  specimen. 

As  I  stated  in  'The  Auk,'  Vol.  XXII,  1905,  p.  398,  in  regard  to  Hen- 
slow's  Sparrow  with  thirteen  rectrices,  *'  the  additional  rectrix  may  prove 
to  be  a  character  peculiar  to  females  of  the  Fringillidse,  and  not  to  the 
males  in  certain  genera,  **  and  the  capture  of  this  bird  with  fourteen  rec- 
trices seems  to  confirm  ray  suspicions.  The  specimen  was  taken  near 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. —  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

The  Junco  Breeding  at  Wellfleet,  Mass.—  On  June  16,  1906,  at  Well- 
fleet,  Cape  Ck>d,  Mass.,  I  flushed  a  Junco  (Junco  hyemcUis)  from  beside  a 
wood-road.  On  investigation  I  found  a  nest,  containing  four  young  birds. 
It  was  placed  under  a  tussock  of  grass  about  four  feet  from  the  road,  run- 
ning parallel  to  a  pond. —  John  A.  Remick,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  New  White-throat  Song. —  Last  simimer  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
hear  a  charming  song  from  a  White-throated  Sparrow,  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  never  before  been  published.  In  the  woods  of  Thornton, 
N.  H.,  the  notes  of  Zonotrichia  aUncollis  are  among  the  most  character- 
istic sounds  in  the  early  summer,  growing  less  frequent  toward  the  end 
of  July,  and  ceasing  altogether  early  in  August.  The  normal  song,  as  I 
have  heard  it  there,  is  as  follows: 


(The  exact  pitch  of  this  and  my  other  notations  I  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, and  have  therefore  put  them  into  the  key  of  G,  following  therein 
similar  notations  observed  by  Mr.  Henry  Oldys  of  Washington,  who  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  number  of  interesting  White-throat  songs.) 
On  the  24th  of  July,  1906,  about  noon,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  following  fragment  of  a  song  from  a  White-throat: 


r    n-r-p- 


A  few  minutes  later  I  heard  the  same  song  in  its  complete  form,  as  fol- 
lows : 


•  •         -•        •*  #     -• 0      •      • 
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This  song,  unusually  sweet  and  plaintive,  was  constantly  repeated,  and 
was  occasionally  answered  from  the  neighborhood  woods  by  the  song 
which  I  have  indicated  as  the  normal  White-throat  song  in  that  locality. 

There  are  two  rather  unusual  features  in  this  song:  first,  its  descend- 
ing character,  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  its  last  notes  are  in  groups  of 
4  instead  of  3.  Both  of  these  features  have  been  noted  by  Mr.  Oldys, 
but  never  combined  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  that  which  I  secured. 
For  example,  he  notes  the  following  song  which  has  the  same  descending 
character  as  mine,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  triplets  instead  of  quadru- 
plets at  the  end: 


Again,  he  secured  a  song  containing  4-note  groups  at  the  end,  but  differ- 
ing from  mine  at  the  beginning,  thus: 


4 


US^^ 


From  these  and  other  similar  examples,  the  diversity  ot  form  which  the 
White-throated  Sparrow's  song  assumes  is  apparent,  and  the  melody 
which  I  chanced  to  secure  is  merely  one  of  a  great  variety  of  songs  with 
which  the  woods  are  doubtless  constantly  echoing,  but  which  pass  unno- 
ticed until  some  tramper  happens  to  catch  the  air  and  preserve  it. —  Alfred 
M.  Dame,  Worcester  Academy ^  Worcester,  Mass. 

Scarlet  Tanager  (Piranga  erythromelas)  at  Ottawa,  Oanada. —  This 
handsome  bird  is  becoming  decidedly  more  abundant  here  than  formerly. 
This  was  plainly  noticeable  the  last  spring.  There  were  about  ten  around 
a  house  at  Blueberry  Point,  a  few  miles  from  here,  early  in  May,  and  at 
Bushwood,  at  the  city  limits  —  a  place  where  a  few  were  seen  every  spring, 
if  nowhere  else  —  their  unusual  abimdance  was  noted  by  the  most  casual 
observer.  I  was  told  that  one  poor  specimen  of  the  human  kind  had  about 
ten  of  these  beauties  in  a  trap  cage.  They  even  invaded  the  tree-lined 
streets  of  our  city.  On  May  26  I  noticed  a  female  in  a  large  willow  tree 
next  to  my  house,  and  on  the  29th  a  fine  male  put  a  streak  of  color  into  the 
scene.  This  specimen  condescended  so  low  as  to  drink  out  of  a  common 
mudpuddle  on  the  street,  together  with  the  English  Sparrows,  who,  for 
once,  stood  back,  awestruck  and  wondering  as  it  seemed,  at  this  great 
beauty.  Farmers  also  from  many  points  to  the  north,  east,  and  west 
of  here  asked  me  about  these  birds,  some  saying  they  had  seen  them  this 
spring  for  the  first  time. —  G.  Eifrig,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  Nesting  of  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis  in  Norwich,  Vt. —  May 
6,  1905,  I  was  walking  along  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  Nor- 
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wich,  Vt.,  when  two  swallows,  perched  on  a  dead  limb  over  the  water, 
attracted  my  notice.  A  near  view  at  once  made  their  identification  as 
Rough-winged  Swallows  certain.  On  a  visit  to  the  same  place  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  found  the  swallows  still  about,  and  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
breeding  record  I  began  to  search  for  a  nest. 

On  May  12  I  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  pair  of  swallows  flying  back 
and  forth  to  a  clav  bank  beside  the  road.  There,  about  twenty  feet  up, 
was  a  hole  into  wnich  the  birds  were  carrying  grass  and  leaves  for  lining 
material.  The  tunnel,  measuring  20  inches  in  length,  slanted  slightly 
upward,  and  contained  a  nest  at  the  further  end.  The  hole  was  notice- 
ably larger  in  diameter  than  those  of  a  colony  of  Bank  Swallows  in  a  bank 
near  by. 

My  observation  of  their  nesting  was  interrupted  more  or  less  by  other 
work  and  so  is  not  as  complete  as  I  wish.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of 
May  the  swallows  were  busy  incubating,  both  taking  turns  at  sitting  on 
the  eggs.  In  early  June  the  young  were  hatched  and  both  birds  took  care 
of  the  young.  Unfortunately  I  had  to  leave  before  the  young  birds  were 
able  to  fly. 

April  29,  1906,  I  found  the  pair  of  Rough-winged  Swallows  again  flying 
back  and  forth  over  the  river.  They  returned  to  the  old  nest,  which  they 
cleaned  out  and  relined,  and  again  used  to  rear  their  young.  Their  return 
to  the  old  nest  leads  me  to  feel  quite  sure  that  they  have  used  the  nest  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  I  shall  look  for  them  again  next  spring. 

That  a  pair  of  Rough-winged  Swallows  have  chosen  this  spot  to  breed 
in,  seems  of  unusual  interest  to  me,  because  in  a  heavy  hemlock  woods 
not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  distant,  Winter  Wrens,  Red-breasted 
Nuthatches,  and  a  pair  of  Northern  Pileated  Woodpeckers  breed. — 
Francis  G.  Blake,  Hanover,  X.  H. 

* 

A  New  Hampshire  Record  for  Stelgidoptersrx  serripenniB. —  The  pair 
of  Rough-Ringed  Swallows  mentioned  above  have  often  been  observed 
to  fly  across  the  Connecticut  river  into  New  Hampshire  territory  at  Han- 
over. According  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Allen's  'Birds  of  New  Hampshire,'  this 
is  the  first  record  of  Rough-winged  Swallows  in  the  State. —  Francis  G. 
Blake,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


The  Philadelphia  Vireo  {Vireo  pkUadelphicus)  in  Oeorgia. —  An  adult 
male  of  this  vireo  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  P.  Butler  on  September  17, 
1890,  in  Richmond  County,  Georgia.  This  specimen  is  now  in  my  collec- 
tion. 

The  Philadelphia  Vireo  is  a  rara  avis  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  and 
I  have  never  met  with  it.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  there  are  no  records  for 
North  and  South  Carolina,  or  Florida. —  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mount 
Pleasant,  S.  C. 


Oonnecticat  Warbler  in  Maine. —  September  16,  1906,  in  the  woods 
of  Cape  Elizabeth,  I  saw  a  warbler  which  I  could  not  fully  identify  at 
the  time,  but  which  answered  the  description  of  a  Connecticut  Warbler, 
the  white  eye-ring  being  particularly  prominent.  The  following  day, 
September  17,  1906,  a  cat  brought  to  a  cottage,  about  200  yards  from 
the  spot  where  I  saw  the  above  mentioned  bird,  a  young  male  Connecti- 
cut Warbler.  The  specimen  was  taken  to  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Norton,  curator 
of  the  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  was  verified  by  him. 
The  skin  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Society.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
seventh  record  of  this  warbler  in  southwestern  Maine.  The  previous  six 
records  are  as  follows:  Brown,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Aug.  30,  1878,  Abstract 
Proc.  Portland  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1882;  Goodale,  Saco,  Sept.  1885,  Sept. 
8,  1886,  and  Sept.  15,  1886,  Goodale  in  Auk,  Vol.  IV,  p.  77;  Norton, 
Westbrook,  Sept.  20,  1896,  Bull.  Univ.  of  Maine,  No.  Ill,  p.  119;  Norton, 
Westbrook,  Sept.  5,  1901,  Journal  Maine  Omith.  Soc,  Vol.  VI,  p.  47. — 
W.  H.  Brownson,  Portland,  Me. 

Oindns  mezicanus  not  a  Oosta  Bican  Bird.—  In  'The  Auk'  for  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  Mr.  Cherrie  extended  the  range  of  the  American  Dipper  (Cirir- 
dus  mexicamts)  **  south  from  Guatemala  to  Costa  Rica ''  and  stated  that '  *C. 
mexicanus  is  a  comparatively  common  bird  along  many  of  the  mountain 
streams''  in  the  last  named  country  while  its  congener,  C.  ardesiacus,  he 
considers  rare.  This  record  was  cited,  with  an  interrogation  mark,  in  the 
synonymy  of  C.  mexicanus  mexicanus  on  p.  678  of  Part  III, '  Birds  of  North 
and  Middle  America,'  with  the  observation,  in  a  footnote,  that  possibly  the 
Costa  Rican  bird  "  represented  a  different  form."  Since  the  publication  of 
Part  III  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  specimens  in  the  Costa  Rica 
National  Museum,  with  the  result  that  all  the  specimens  labeled  C.  mexi- 
canus (in  Mr.  Cherrie's  handwriting)  are  adults  of  C.  ardesiacus  while 
those  labeled  C.  ardesiacus  (also  by  Mr.  Cherrie)  are  young  of  that  species. 
The  two  stages  are  so  conspicuously  different  in  coloration  (the  young  of 
C.  ardesuicu^  being  nearly  pure  white  beneath)  that,  in  the  absence  of 
specimens  of  C.  mexicanus  for  comparison,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
that  Mr.  Cherrie  mistook  them  for  distinct  species. —  Robert  Ridoway, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Oarolina  Wren  in  Middlesex  Fells,  Massachusetts.—  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  1906,  the  call-notes  of  a  wren  were  heard  within  the  border  of  this 
State  Reservation  on  the  Wyoming  side,  and  upon  investigation  the  bird 
was  found  to  be  a  Carolina  Wren  (Thryothorus  ludovidanus) .  It  was 
moving  in  and  about  piles  of  cord  wood  laid  up  in  the  work  of  cutting  out 
and  sawing  the  large  pines  and  hemlocks  which  the  gypsy  moths  have 
killed.  I  stood  with  my  back  to  one  pile  while  the  activity  of  the  wren 
about  another  pile  was  observed  and  enjoyed  with  keen  interest.  Pres- 
ently it  came  over  into  the  pile  beside  which  I  stood  and  worked  in  among 
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the  sticks  of  wood  and  out  onto  the  top  within  four  or  five  feet  of  me, 
affording  views  at  very  near  range.  The  coloration  was  strong  in  its 
reddish  brown  above,  shading  brighter  from  the  crown  to  the  rump,  and 
in  its  decided  ochraoeous-buff  tint  below;  while  when  the  head  was  thrown 
back  the  throat  showed  almost  clear  white.  Conspicuous  over  the  eye 
was  the  white  line  and  deariy  discernible  were  the  white  outer  edges  and 
spottings  of  the  wings.  From  the  wood  piles  the  wren  moved  up  am(Hig 
the  sharp  rocks  of  the  hillside,  going  in  and  out  of  the  holes  between  the 
rocks.  The  following  day  it  was  again  visited  and  foimd  in  the  famfly 
woodpile  of  the  only  house  standing  near  and  within  the  reservation. 
Here  it  passed  back  and  forth,  in  and  out,  from  woodpile  to  refuse  heap 
of  old  blinds  and  fencing  and  through  a  cart-shed  near  by.  Upon  sub- 
sequent visits  of  myself  and  friends  up  to  November  29  the  wren  appeared 
more  shy  and  less  disposed  to  afford  good  views  of  itself,  remaining  hidden 
for  an  hour,  it  might  be,  without  even  uttering  a  call-note  and  then  sud- 
denly appearing. 

The  last  published  records  of  Carolina  Wrens  in  this  vicinity  are  those 
in  Mr.  William  Brewster's  valuable  work  on  the  '  Birds  of  the  Cambridge 
Region,'  1906,  in  which  one  is  given  as  seen  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hoffmann  on 
May  4,  1902,  in  Behnont  (Auk,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  292),  and  one  again  March  7, 
1903,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  previous  locality,  also  in  Belmont, 
and  continuing  to  be  seen  by  local  observers  to  the  end  of  May,  regarded 
as  perhaps  the  same  bird  as  seen  in  1902.  Early  in  June,  1903,  Mr.  Wil'' 
liam  P.  Hadley  killed  a  Carolina  Wren  on  Arlington  Heights,  whither  it 
is  thought  this  same  bird  may  have  strayed.  Messrs.  Howe  and  AUen 
in  their  'Birds  of  Massachusetts'  give  six  other  records  within  the  State 
between  the  years  1876  and  1899  inclusive.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
two  later  records  in  *The  Auk,'  namely,  one  (Vol.  XVIII,  p.  397),  giving 
the  first  definite  record  of  the  species  nesting  in  the  State,  namely,  on 
Naushon  Island,  July,  1901,  and  the  other  (Vol.  XX,  p.  69)  giving  Mr. 
Owen  Durfee's  account  of  taking  a  young  bird  in  ju venal  plumage  at  Fall 
River,  Sept.  6,  1902. 

The  Middlesex  Fells  bird  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  tenth  which 
has  been  recorded  -within  the  State  in  a  period  of  thirty  years. —  Horacs 
W.  Wright,  Boston,  ^fas8. 

Some  Oorrected  Records. —  A  few  changes  should  be  made  in  Mr. 
Bailey's  paper  on  birds  of  western  Mexico  published  in  '  The  Auk,'  October, 
1906,  pp.  369-391.  These  are  as  follows:— No.  32,  Ortalis  vetula  maccaUi 
should  read  Ortalis  wagleri.    O.  v.  maccalli  is  limited  to  northeastern  Mexico. 

No.  67,  Myiarchus  lawrencei  should  read  Mxfiarchus  lawrencei  o/tvosoent. 
M .  lawrencei  belongs  to  eastern  and  southern  Mexico. 

No.  68,  Mtparchiis  lawrencei  oUvascens,  from  Cleofas  Island,  should 
read  Myiarchus  lawrencei  tresmario',  the  latter  being  the  resident  fonn 
on  all  the  Tres  Marias  Islands. 


No.  76,  Carpodacua  mexicanua  subsp.?  =Carpodacus  mexicanus  rhoda- 
<oljm8y  the  common  resident  form  at  Tepic. 

No.  77,  Spizella  aocialia  subsp.?  =  Spizella  socialia  arizaruB,  which  is 
not  uncommon  about  Tepic  at  certain  seasons. —  E.  W.  Nelson,  Biologir 
'Cal  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bare  Horthem  Birds  near  Ohieago,  HI. —  Two  miles  north  of  Wauke- 
gan,  HI.,  is  a  low  barren  tract  of  sand  interspersed  with  low  sand  hills  and 
ridges  and  small  sloughs,  the  northern  end  of  which  is  sparingly  planted 
with  white  pines,  the  greater  part  of  which,  I  learn,  were  placed  there  in 
the  eariy  seventies,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Douglass  of  Waukegan.  The  ground 
is  thickly  covered  with  juniper  and  cedar.  From  November  5  to  13, 
this  year  (1906)  I  have  observed  and  taken  the  following  birds: 

PerUhestes  hudaonicua  hudsanicua.    Three  specimens  seen,  two  taken. 

Spinua  pinua.    Several  large  flocks  seen,  eight  taken. 

Acanthia  linaria  linaria.    Two  large  flocks  seen,  twelve  taken. 

Pinicola  enudeatar  leucura.  Two  seen,  two  taken.  At  Lake  Forest,  111., 
A  flock  of  six  have  been  feeding  on  the  box-elder  trees. 

Laxia  curviroatra  minor.  Two  or  three  small  flocks  have  been  seen 
jmd  a  number  taken.  Three  birds  which  I  have,  exceed  some  measure- 
ments of  atricklandi. 

Loxia  leucoptera.  A  great  many  small  flocks  seen  and  a  number  of 
specimens  taken.    These  birds  are  feeding  on  the  juniper  berries. 

Plectrophenax  nivalia.  A  few  small  flocks  of  this  bird  were  seen  on  the 
Lake  shore;  the  first  visit  we  have  had  for  several  years  of  this  bird. 

Coccothrauates  veapertinus.  A  small  flock  of  these  birds  have  been  seen 
•at  Waukegan  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Douglass. 

Ampelia  gamdua.  A  small  flock  seen  by  Mr.  Douglass  in  his  yard. — 
Frank  M.  Woodruff,  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 

in. 

Telescope  Observations  of  Migrating  Birds. —  At  Urbana,  Illinois, 
between  9.45  and  10.45  p.  m.  on  the  seventh  of  last  October,  the  writer 
watched  migrating  birds  through  a  four-inch  telescope  directed  toward 
the  moon.  The  diversity  in  the  direction  of  the  flight  on  this  evening 
seems  worthy  of  record.  Out  of  a  total  of  fifty-four  birds,  forty-two  were 
flying  in  a  general  southerly  direction,  about  one-half  of  these  passing 
directly  southward,  while  others  were  headed  southwest  or  southeast.  A 
few  passed  nearly  eastward  or  westward.  The  remaining  twelve,  or 
nearly  one- fourth  of  the  entire  number,  were  flying  in  a  general  northerly 
direction.  In  determining  the  direction  it  was  assumed  that  the  flight 
in  all  cases  was  horizontal.  Between  9  and  9.20  on  the  same  evening 
Professor  Joel  Stebbins,  of  the  department  of  astronomy,  counted  thirteen 
birds  flying  southward  and  five  flying  northward.  The  wind  was  from 
the  southeast,  and  had  a  velocity  of  only  five  miles  an  hour,  as  shown 
by  an  anemometer  record.     The  temperature  at  9  p.  m.  was  52°  F. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  speed  of  the  birds  by  the  method 
described  by  Professor  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Fath  in  'Science'  for  July  13, 
1906.  Two  telescopes  are  placed  a  measured  distance  apart  on  a  line 
running  north  and  south.  The  lines  joining  the  telescopes  with  the  moon 
are  practically  parallel,  and  the  time  taken  for  a  bird  to  pass  between 
these  lines  gives  the  rate  of  flight.  On  this  evening  only  two  birds  were 
seen  by  both  observers.  The  birds  were  flying  southward.  Professor 
Stebbins's  calculations  indicated  that  the  rate  of  one  was  about  sixty- 
eight  miles  an  hour  and  that  of  the  other  about  ninety-three  miles  an  hour. 
—  F.  W.  Carpenter,  University  of  lUinois. 

A  Migration  Disaster  in  Western  Ontario. — The  early  days  of  October, 
1906,  were  warm  and  damp,  but  on  the  6th  came  a  north  wind  which 
carried  the  night  temperature  down  to  nearly  freezing.  Near  there 
it  stayed  with  little  variation  until  the  10th,  and  on  the  10th,  the  north 
wind  brought  snow  through  the  western  part  of  Ontario.  At  London 
there  was  only  2  or  3  inches,  which  vanished  early  next  day;  and  the 
thermometer  fell  to  only  32  degrees  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  and  to  28 
on  the  11th,  but  ten  miles  west,  there  was  5  inches  of  snow  at  5  p.  m.,  Oct 
10,  and  towards  Lake  Huron,  at  the  southeast  comer,  between  Goderich 
and  Samia,  the  snow  attained  a  depth  of  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the 
temperature  dropped  considerably  lower  than  at  London.  On  that  night, 
apparently,  there  must  have  been  a  heavy  migration  of  birds  acroes  Lake 
Huron,  and  the  cold  and  snow  combined  overcame  many  of  them,  so  that 
they  fell  in  the  lake  and  were  drowned. 

Thank8gi\ing  day  fell  on  the  18th.  and  Mr.  Newton  Tripp  of  Forest, 
spent  the  day  on  the  lake  shore,  near  Port  Franks,  and  observed  hundreds 
of  birds  on  the  shore  dead,  cast  up  by  the  waves.  He  wrote  me  about 
it  next  day,  calculating  5000  dead  birds  to  the  mile,  and  I  took  the  first 
train  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  and  drove  out  to  the  lake  shore  that 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  I  patrolled  the  beach  south  from 
Grand  Bend,  and  after  covering  several  miles  and  seeing  only  a  few  dead 
birds,  I  came  at  last  to  the  region  of  death.  At  first  the  birds  were  not 
very  close  together,  hut  eventually  became  so  plentiful  that  in  one  place 
I  put  my  foot  on  four,  and  saw  as  many  as  a  dozen  in  four  or  five  feet. 

I  began  a  census  at  once,  which  I  continued  until  the  lengthening  shad- 
ows warned  me  to  hurry  on  to  the  river  so  as  to  cross  in  daylight,  but  in 
the  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  the  count  I  recorded  the  following: 

1  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  4  Robins, 

1  Yellow  Rail,  5  Fox  Sparrows, 

1  Blue-headed  Vireo,  5  Savanna  Sparrows, 

1  Red-eyed  Vireo,  5  Palm  Warblers, 

1  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  7  Myrtle  WarblerR. 

2  Black-throated  Blue  Warblers.  12  Lincoln  Sparrows, 

3  Flickers,  15  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets, 
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18  White-crowned  Sparrows,  100  Winter  Wrens, 

19  Rusty  Crackles,  130  Swamp  Sparrows, 

20  Hermit  Thrushes,  131  Golden-crested  Kinglets, 
22  Brown  Creepers,  153  White-throated  Sparrows, 
24  Saw-whet  Owls,  358  Tree  Sparrows, 

30  Song  Sparrows,  417  Juncos. 

Total,  1845. 

After  consuming  all  the  time  I  could  spare  in  this  work,  I  walked  over 
two  miles  or  so  of  beach,  where  the  birds  were  more  common  than  on  the 
shore  where  the  count  was  taken;  this  brought  me  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Sable  River,  and  I  then  crossed  it  and  turned  my  steps 
inland  to  a  railway  station. 

In  Mr.  Tripp's  letter  he  spoke  of  the  birds  extending  for  miles  along 
the  beach,  and  I  did  not  even  touch  the  ground  he  mentioned. 

After  my  return  I  wrote  to  various  persons  near  the  lake  shore  and  the 
information  received  shows  up  this  migration  in  rather  a  strange  light, 
ft  appears  that  from  below  Grand  Bend,  the  birds  were  very  numerous 
until  beyond  Stoney  Point,  but  towards  Kettle  Point  they  diminished 
and  were  not  plentiful  again  until  Blue  Point,  beyond  which  they  were 
"laying  six  deep  in  one  place.''  Thus  it  appears  that  from  the  region 
near  Kettle  Point  to  near  Blue  Point  there  were  very  few  birds,  while 
northeast  of  Kettle  Point  and  southwest  of  Blue  Point  the  destruction 
was  very  great. 

The  northeastern  section,  of  which  I  covered  perhaps  two  miles,  would 
have  approximately  1000  birds  to  the  mile,  and  the  whole  section  might 
be  perhaps  ten  miles;  the  western  section  probably  was  thickly  covered 
but  the  length  is  unknown,  possibly  three  miles,  or  perhap>s  even  ten. 

The  lighthouse  keepers  to  the  north  report  no  damage,  so  it  is  likely 
that  the  mig^tion  was  limited  to  the  district  referred  to. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn  that  the  birds  crossed  Lake  Huron,  but 
Mr.  W.  W.  Cooke  tells  me  that  he  believes  that  "  the  birds  fly  lengthwise 
of  Lake  Huron,  i.  e.,  north  and  south,  and  also  diagonally,  northwest  and 
southeast,  in  either  case  making  the  longest  possible  flight  over  water. 
The  greatest  distance  they  could  And  on  Lake  Huron  would  be  less  than 
200  miles." 

Whether  this  migration  was  a  southern  or  southeastern  one  is  hard  to 
say.  If  southeastern,  why  were  there  few  from  Kettle  Point  (12  miles) 
to  Blue  Point,  and  if  southern,  why  did  not  the  birds,  instead  of  flying 
parallel  with  the  east  shore,  turn  east  and  be  saved?  I  hope  some  of  the 
migration  specialists  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this  matter. 

In  questioning  the  few  residents  I  saw,  they  concurred  in  saying  that 
this  occurrence  had  no  j>arallel  in  their  experience. 

A  few  notes  on  the  status  of  the  migration  of  the  species  in  this  disaster 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  first  migration  of  Juncos  in  any  number  was  observed  at  London 
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September  30,  and  a  vast  number  had  passed  before  the  date  of  the  storm. 

Tree  Sparrows  were  just  coming,  and  were  first  seen  near  London  Octo- 
ber 22. 

White-throats  began  to  arrive  in  numbers  September  15,  and  no  moie 
were  noted  after  October  14,  one  week  earlier  than  their  average  date  of 
departure. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglets  arrived  at  London  September  25,  and  the 
movement  had  nearly  ceased  by  October  10. 

Swamp  Sparrows  do  not  come  under  my  observation  very  much  in  the 
fall,  and  the  last  was  seen  September  5. 

White-crowned  Sparrows  passed  through  without  notice. 

Two  Lincoln  Sparrows  were  seen  near  London  September  5  and  20, 
October  3  being  the  latest  record  in  any  year. 

Not  more  than  one  Savanna  Sparrow  was  noted  on  any  day  after  Octo- 
ber 3. 

Fox  Sparrows  were  not  observed  at  London  until  October  28,  though 
the  average  date  of  arrival  is  October  3. 

The  migration  of  Winter  Wrens  reached  London  September  15.  and 
the  last  was  noted  September  20;  since  then,  one  specimen  only,  on  Octo- 
ber 30.    The  average  date  of  the  last  specimen  is  October  22. 

The  Saw-whets  were  a  surprise.  They  are  rare  in  western  Ontario,  and 
one  sees  them  only  at  intervals  of  many  years.  Evidently  they  migrate 
in  considerable  numbers. 

The  length  of  the  Robin  flight  at  London  was  from  September  26  to 
October  5. 

Flickers  and  Yellow-bellied  Sapsuckers  were  last  seen  on  October  7. 

Red-eyed  Vireos  were  last  seen  October  12,  which  is  the  very  latest 
date  I  have,  and  have  only  one  other  October  record. 

Blue-headed  Vireos  were  last  seen  on  September  28. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warblers  were  last  seen  on  September  20,  and 
Black-throated  Green  on  October  3. 

Hermit  Thrushes  had  nearly  all  passed,  but  were  seen  until  October  16. 

I  have  been  a  careful  student  of  migrations  for  many  years,  but  the 
lesson  of  this  storm  shows  how  many  species  and  individuals  one  may 
miss  when  the  birds  are  silent. —  W.  E.  Saunders,  London,  Ontario. 

Early  Appearance  of  Oertain  Northern  Species  at  Ottawa,  C'ft^fiili  — 

Judging  by  the  unusually  early  arrival  of  some  of  our  northern  wanderers, 
and  the  greater  abundance  of  others  this  fall,  there  must  be  queer  condi- 
tions prevalent  to  the  north  of  us. 

A  Hawk  Owl  (Sumia  ulula  caparoch)  wsls  shot  and  bought  to  me  October 
9,  and  another  was  seen  at  the  same  time.  At  that  time  it  was  very  mild 
here.     Several  more  were  brought  to  a  local  taxidemiist. 

The  Gashawk  (Accipitvr  ntricnpillus)  in  the  blue  plumage,  is  far  more 
abundant  than  usual.  On  October  18  a  large,  fine  female  was  shot  by  a 
farmer  across  the  river,  in  the  act  of  carrying  away  a  good-sized  Plymouth 
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Rock  rooster.  On  November  3,  a  boy  shot  one  near  the  Rifle  Range » 
which  had  just  put  itself  on  the  outside  of  a  Ruffed  Grouse.  Mr.  £.  G. 
White  noticed  two  large  ones,  and  shot  them,  near  Pembroke,  in  the  next 
county;  one  was  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  grouse.  The  taxidermist  got  some 
more  to  mount,  all  in  the  finest  blue  plumage,  save  one  which  I  saw  in  the 
market,  which  was  in  the  immature  plumage.  Mr.  E.  Beaupr^  of  Kingston 
writes  me,  that  he  never  saw  so  many  Goshawks  together  as  this  year. 
There  were  regular  flights  of  them  passing  over  the  city.  He  saw  them 
almost  every  day  in  October,  but  during  the  first  week  in  November  they 
were  most  abundant.  He  saw  seven  flying  at  one  time.  One  he  ap- 
proached quite  close  while  on  a  stump  tearing  a  Hairy  Woodpecker. 
Another  tried  to  make  a  meal  of  a  wooden  decoy  duck.  Many  were  brought 
to  the  local  taxidermists. 

The  Pine  Grosbeak  (Pinicala  enucUaJtor  leucurua)  was  also  unusually 
early  this  year.  The  first  ones  were  seen  November  3  near  the  Rifle  Range; 
one  was  found  dead  on  the  Experimental  Farm,  November  5.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  E.  G.  White  reported  them  as  extremely  common  near  Pembroke, 
Renfrew  County.  And  from  then  till  now,  they  have  stayed  here.  At 
first  they  were  more  common  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  siunac  patches, 
but  now  they  have  invaded  the  city,  as  they  did  three  years  ago,  only  then 
they  came  somewhat  later.  They  stay  and  feed  on  the  many  mountain 
ash  trees  in  the  city. 

The  Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  nyctea)  seems  again  to  have  given  Ottawa  a 
wide  berth,  whereas  further  south  many  are  reported.  I  have  seen  only 
one  thus  far,  which  was  shot  about  November  5  up  the  Gatineau  valley, 
about  30  miles  north.  Mr.  E.  G.  White  reports  another  one  having  been 
seen  near  Pembroke. 

I  saw  one  Richardson's  Owl  (Cryptoglaitx  tengmalmi  richardsont)  only, 
which  had  been  shot  November  16,  at  Ottawa. —  G.  Eifrio,  OUatva, 
Canada. 

Audubon'8  Ornithological  Biography.—  In  'The  Auk,'  Vol.  XXI,  1904, 
p.  286,  Mr.  Reginald  H.  Howe  called  attention  to  a  copy  of  Volume  I  of 
this  work,  which  he  had  purchased,  bearing  the  following  imprint:  ''Phil- 
adelphia: Judah  Dobson,  Agent,  108  Chestnut  Street;  and  H.  H.  Porter, 
Literary  Rooms,  121  Chestnut  St.  MDCCCXXXI."  Mr.  Howe  stated 
that  he  was  unable  to  find  this  imprint  in  any  other  copy. 

Since  that  time  I  have  made  careful  search  and  have  only  recently 
found  a  similar  copy.  This  one  has  been  acquired  of  the  John  Crevar 
Library  of  Chicago,  and  bears  the  presentation  inscription  to  the  late 
William  LeBaron,  M.  D.,  Entomologist,  of  Geneva,  111.,  in  1835. —  Ruth- 
VEN  Deane,  Chicago,  III. 
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REGENT  LITERATUBE. 

Baebe's  '  The  Bird.'*  —  The  scope  of  this  excellent  work  is  indicated 
by  the  captions  of  the  seventeen  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided,  as  fol- 
lows: 'I.  Ancestors'  (pp.  1-18),  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  early 
forms  of  birds,  with  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  bird  type  and  its  rela- 
tion to  other  vertebrates.  'II.  Feathers'  (pp.  1^-61),  treating  of  their 
structure,  development  and  arrangement,  and  of  moult  and  color.  'III. 
The  Framework  of  the  Bird'  (pp.  62-102),  deals  with  the  skeleton,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  other  vertebrates.  *IV.  The  Skull '  (pp.  103-115). 
'V.  Organs  of  Nutrition'  (pp.  116-141).  'VI.  The  Food  of  Birds' 
(pp.  142-164),  in  reference  to  its  character,  mode  of  procurement,  and 
the  special  adaptations  involved  therefor  in  different  groups.  'VII. 
The  Breath  of  a  Bird'  (pp.  165-187),  or  an  account  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  '  VIII .  Muscles  and  Nerves '  (pp.  1 88-202) .  'IX.  The  Sense*' 
(pp.  203-222).  'X.  Beaks  and  Bills'  (pp.  223-251),  their  structure  and 
their  exceedingly  diverse  modifications  and  varied  uses.  'XI.  Heads 
and  Necks'  (pp.  252-284),  their  peculiarities  in  different  groups  and  their 
wonderful  adaptations.  'XII.  The  Body  of  a  Bird'  (285-318),  in  which 
is  treated  not  merely  the  variations  in  its  size  and  form,  as  correlated  with 
mode  of  life,  but  a  varied  category  of  other  subjects,  as  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  the  plumage  in  relation  to  habits;  geographical  and  other  varia- 
tions in  color  and  their  probable  causes;  adaptive  colors,  etc.  'XIII. 
Wings'  (pp.  319-352),  the  various  types  in  relation  to  modes  of  flight  and 
manner  of  life,  etc.  *XIV.  Feet  and  Legs'  (pp.  353-397),  shoeing 
variation  with  function.  'XV.  Tails'  (398-426),  a  fruitful  subject  for 
illustration  with  reference  to  form  and  use.  'XVI.  The  Eggs  of  Birds' 
(pp.  427-461),  and  'XVII.  The  Bird  in  the  Egg'  (pp.  462-482),  the 
latter  devoted  to  the  embryology  of  birds.  An  'Appendix'  (pp.  483, 
484)  gjives  the  titles  of  "a  few  excellent  hooks  relating  directly  or  indirectly 
to  ornithology,"  and  is  followed  by  a  full  and  well-planned  topical  index. 

Other  works  of  much  the  same  scope  have  appeared  in  recent  years, 
but  none  with  such  a  wealth  of  original  illustrations,  nor  so  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader  and  amateur  bird  student.  The  treat- 
ment is  popular,  avoiding  needless  technicalities,  well-balanced  aod  emi- 
nently original.  It  is  evidently  written  from  the  basis  of  a  u-ide  range  of 
first-hand  knowledge,  and  with  an  inspiration  begotten  of  real  interest 


>  American  Nature  Series  |  Group  II.  Tlie  Functions  of  Nature  I  —  I  The  Bird  I 
Its  Form  and  Function  I  By  |  C.  William  Beebe  I  Curator  of  Ornithology  of  the  New 
York  Zoolofrical  Park  and  Life  Member  of  the  :  New  York  Zoolofrical  Society:  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Ornitholo^ristM'  |  Union  and  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences  1  Author  of  "Two  Bird-Lovers  in  Mexico  "  I  With  over  three  hundred  and 
seventy  illustrations  ;  chiefly  photo(n"aphed  from  life  =  by  the  Author  |  [Vi^ette] 
New  York  |  Henry  Holt  and  Company  |  1906  —  I^rge  8vo.  pp.  xi  4-  400. 
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in  the  subject.  Moot  questions  are  discussed  with  commendable  con- 
servatism, and  the  book  is  thus  a  safe  guide  to  the  inexperienced  searcher 
for  knowledge. 

The  author's  opportunities  for  the  study  of  a  wide  range  of  bird  types  in 
life,  through  his  curatorship  of  birds  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Park, 
have  given  him  advantages  that  few  can  share,  and  the  pages  of  'The  Bird' 
are  enriched  by  many  original  and  hitherto  unpublished  observations. 
We  note  very  few  slips  of  any  importance,  and  are  therefore  surprised  to 
find  it  stated  (p.  297)  that  the  male  Bobolink  "changes  from  the  bufify 
female  dress  to  his  rich  black-and-white  spring  suit"  merely  by  the  wear- 
ing off  of  the  brittle  feather  tips.  The  context  does  not  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  male  Bobolink  acquires  his  nuptial  dress  by  a  full  spring  moult, 
which  no  one  better  than  the  author  of  this  book  must  know  occiurs,  but 
which  for  the  moment  he  forgot  to  imply.  There  is,  as  he  states,  a 
speedy  wearing  off  of  the  brown  feather-tips  after  the  spring  numU,  beneath 
which  the  black  is  at  first  more  or  less  veiled. 

His  accounts  of  protective  coloration  and  geographical  variation,  while 
brief,  give  a  good  general  statement  of  the  facts,  and,  as  is  the  case  in 
nearly  every  instance  where  broad  subjects,  open  to  speculative  explana- 
tion are  touched  upon,  these  topics  are  treated  with  commendable  reserve. 
On  the  whole  'The  Bird'  fills  a  peculiar  niche  of  its  own,  and  must  prove 
a  mine  of  welcome  information  to  a  wide  class  of  readers. —  J.  A.  A. 

HeUmayr  on  Spiz's  Typ^s  of  Braiilian  Birds.* — In  the  year  1817  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian  Joseph  I,  sent  a  scientific  expedition  to  explore 
the  rich  fauna  and  flora  of  Brazil.  Dr.  J.  B.  von  Spix  was  the  zoologist 
and  Dr.  C.  P.  von  Martius  was  the  botanist  of  this  expedition,  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  successful  of  the  several  scientific  expeditions  sent  out 
by  different  European  governments  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  the  exploration  of  the  natural  history  of  South  America.  Spix 
and  Martius  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  14th  of  July,  1817,  and  sailed 
from  Para  on  their  return  to  Europe  on  the  14th  of  June,  1820.  During 
these  three  years  they  explored  a  large  part  of  southern  Brazil,  and  the 
Amazon  from  its  mouth  to  eastern  Ecuador,  including  journeys  up  some  of 
its  principal  tributaries,  as  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Rio  Madeira.  The 
ornithological  results,  by  Spix,'  were  published  in  two  large  quarto  vol- 
umes, the  first  in  1824,  the  second  in  1825,  under  the  title  'Avium  Species 
Nov»,  quas  in  itinere  per  Brasiliam  annis  1817-1820,'  etc.  In  this  work, 
according  to  Hellmayr,  about  220  species  of  birds  were  described  as  new 
or  g^ven  new  names.  Of  these  only  about  100  remain  in  good  standing, 
while  a  few,  through  the  loss  of  the  types,  are  not  clearly  determinable. 


»  Revision  der  Spix'schen  Typen  brasilianische  VOgel.  Von  C.  E.  Hellmayr. 
Abhandl.  der  K.  B.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  II  Kl..  XXII  Bd..  Ill  Abt.,  pp. 
563-726.  Taf.  1.  2,  May  20,  1906. 

*  Joban  Baptist  von  Spix,  born  9  Feb.,  1781;  died  15  May,  1826. 
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Spix'and  Martius  were  the  first  explorers  to  bring  to  European  museums 
any  considerable  number  of  specimens  from  the  Amazon  region  and  the 
northeastern  States  of  Brazil;  in  southeastern  Brazil  they  were  preceded 
by  Prince  Wied,  and  Spix's  names  for  many  supposed  new  species  were 
forestalled  by  those  of  other  authors.  Spix  also  designated  many  other 
species  by  new  names  which  had  been  previously  described,  through  his 
inattention  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Hellmayr  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  plates  (hand-colored)  in  Spix's  work  differ  greatly  in  the  coloring  in 
different  copies  —  a  fault  sadly  not  limited  to  the  Spix  bird  plates  1 

The  Spix-Martius  expedition  specimens  of  birds  were  mounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  that  time,  and  thus  have  suffered  for  some  seventy 
years  from  the  fading  influence  of  light,  while  some  have  become  moth- 
eaten;  the  original  labels  have  in  many  cases  been  lost,  but  fortunatel> 
the  specimens  proved  in  most  such  cases  to  be  identifiable  by  the  catalogue 
records.  The  Spix  specimens  have  now,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
larger  species,  been  unmounted,  carefully  labeled,  and  merged  with  the 
skin  collection  of  the  Munich  Museum.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Spix 
failed  to  record,  either  in  his  '  Avium  Species  Novse '  or  on  his  labds,  the 
exact  locality  where  his  specimens  were  taken,  the  records,  in  many  cases 
simply  giving  'Brasilia'  as  the  place  of  capture. 

The  revision  of  the  Spix  material,  our  author  states,  occupied  him  the 
greater  part  of  two  years,  and  in  its  identification  he  did  not  limit  himself 
to  the  resources  of  the  Munich  Museum  but  made  direct  comparison  with 
the  necessary  specimens  in  various  other  European  museums,  especially 
with  those  in  the  rich  collection  of  Count  Berlepsch,  to  whom  he  makes 
acknowledgment  for  valued  assistance  in  his  work.  Thus  the  *  Revision  * 
has  been  made  with  exceptional  care.  Although  entitled  a  'Revision  of 
Spix's  Types  of  Brazilian  Birds,'  it  is  much  more  than  this,  as  it  includes 
not  only  the  actual  types  of  Spix's  new  species,  but  all  of  the  known 
extant  specimens  of  birds  of  the  Spix-Martius  Expedition;  and  not  only 
this,  it  includes  incidentally  the  revision  of  many  obscure  groups  of  South 
American  birds,  and  much  critical  coninicnt  on  questions  of  nomenclature 
and  synonymy,  which  must  prove  of  advantage  to  future  workers  in  the 
same  field.  Incidentally,  also,  quite  a  numl)er  of  s{>ecies  and  subspecies 
are  characterized  as  new  or  receive  new  names.  The  memoir  closes  uith 
a  valuable  concordance,  showing  the  proper  modem  equivalents  of  all  of 
the  birds  included    in  Spix's  work,  as  interpreted    by  Dr.  Hellmayr. — 

J  .         A.         Am 

Thayer  and  Bangs  on  Sonoran  Birds.—  This  is  mainly  a  nonunal  list  * 
of  the  breeding  birds  of  the  Sierra  de  Antonez,  in  north  central  Sonora  — 
a  region  previously  little  known.     The  princijml  localities  are  Opodepe,  at 

>  Breeding  Birds  of  the  Sierra  de  Antonez,  North  Central  Sonora.  By  John  E. 
Thayer  and  Outram  Bani^.  Proc.  Biol.  Sec.  of  Washint^on.  Vol  XIX,  pp.  17-22, 
Feb.  26.  1006. 
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2000  feet  altitude,  and  La  Chumata  mine,  at  4500  feet  altitude.  The  list 
(67  species)  is  based  on  a  collection  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  mainly 
during  the  month  of  May,  1905,  and  hence  at  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season.  Many  nests  and  eggs  were  taken.  A  new  subspecies  is  Psaltri- 
paru9  plumbeiu  eecaumenorumy  and  there  are  technical  notes  on  a  few  other 
8pecies.~~~~  «i .  jv.  Jv« 

LSnnborg  on  the  Birds  of  South  Ctoorgia.— The  present  memoir^ 
is  based  on  collections  made  on  the  island  of  South  Georgia  by  Mr.  Erik 
Sdrling  for  the  Swedish  Natural  History  Museum  in  Stockholm.  Sdrling, 
accompanying  Captain  C.  A.  Larsen  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  antarctic 
seas,  was  able  to  spend  the  period  from  the  middle  of  November,  1904,  to 
the  end  of  September,  1905,  on  South  Georgia.  He  had  thus  nearly  a 
full  year  on  the  island  and  secured  important  collections  and  valuable 
observations,  especially  on  the  seals,  whales,  birds,  and  fishes.  The  first 
important  report  on  the  birds  of  South  Georgia  was  based  on  the  material 
obtained  by  the  German  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1882-1883,  papers  on 
which  were  published  by  Pagensteckcr  and  von  den  Steinen,  respectively 
in  1885  and  1890,  by  whom  22  species  were  recognized  as  occurring  on 
the  island,  and  19  as  breeding.  The  Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition  of 
1902  added,  as  recorded  by  LOnnberg,  one  more  to  the  total  number,  and 
also  one  to  the  list  of  breeding  birds;  S5rling  added  still  another,  making 
21  known  to  breed,  and  raising  the  total  number  thus  far  recorded,  includ- 
ing occasional  stragglers,  to  29.  In  the  present  memoir  all  are  treated 
at  greater  or  less  length;  of  25  species  Sorting  obtained  specimens,  often 
in  series,  representing  both  young  and  adult,  and  frequently  including 
skeletons  as  well  as  skins.  Sdrling's  field  notes,  given  in  abstract  or  at 
length,  are  of  special  interest,  while  the  author  has  made  his  report  on  the 
birds  a  summary  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  ornithology  of  South 
Georgia.  There  is  a  colored  plate  of  a  chick  of  Chionis,  color  sketches 
from  life  of  the  head  and  bill  of  Nettion  georgeium  and  of  Phalacrocorax 
atriceps,  and  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  King  Penguin,  Great 
Skua,  and  a  rookery  of  Pygocelis  papua.  The  only  land  bird  recorded  is 
the  Antarctic  Pipit  (ArUhus  arUarcticus) . —  J.  A.  A. 

Harvie-Brown'8  <  A  Fauna  of  the  Tay  Basin. '  '—This  is  the  tenth  volume 
of  'The  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Scotland'  series,  edited,  and  in  part  written 
by  J.  A.   Har\'ie-Brown  and  the  late  Thomas  E.    Buckley.      Following 

»  Contributions  to  the  Fauna  of  ^uth  Georgia.  I.  Taxonomic  and  Biological 
Notes  on  Vertebrates.  By  Einar  LOnnberg.  Sv.  Vet.  Akademiens  Handllnger, 
Bd.  XL,  No.  5.  1906,  pp.  1-102,  pll.  i-xli,  and  7  text  figures.  Birds,  pp.  50-90.  pll. 
i,  ii.  colored,  pi.  xii.  half-tone. 

2  A  Fauna  I  of  the  |  Tay  Basin  |  A  Strathmore  |  By  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown  |  Edin- 
burgh, David  Douglas.  1906  —  Small  4to.  pp.  i-lxxxvi  4-  1-377,  21  photogravure 
plates,  8  text  cuts,  and  0  maps.     Price  30  shillings. 
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the  preface  is  'A  Short  Revision  of  the  past  Volumes  of  this  Series'  (pp. 
xvii-xxi),  and  this  is  succeeded  by  'Annals  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of 
Natural  Science/  by  the  president  of  the  Society,  Henry  Cootes  (pp.  xxii- 
xxviii).  The  next  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  the 
topography  of  the  Tay  Basin,  which  comprises  a  larger  area  than  any  other 
river  system  in  Scotland,  comprising  "some  3250  square  miles.  The 
physical,  faunal  and  floral  features  of  its  mountains,  glens,  and  lochs  are 
given  at  length,  with  especial  reference  to  their  ornithology.  The  influ- 
ences governing  the  dispersal  of  species,  especially  in  Scotland,  are  also 
considered.  In  the  main  text  of  the  *  Fauna'  the  mammals  occupy  about 
sixty  pages,  the  birds  about  three  hundred,  and  the  reptiles  and  Amphibia 
about  six. 

The  fauna  of  the  higher  parts  of  Scotland  has  a  decidedly  arctic  tinge, 
through  the  presence  in  the  breeding  season  as  such  birds  as  the  Wheatear, 
Snowflake,  Ptarmigan,  Red-necked  Phalarope,  Whimbrel,  Greenshank, 
Skua,  Black-throated  Loon,  Fulmar  Petrel,  and  various  northern  breeding 
ducks. 

As  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  is  not  a  'splitter,'  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  he 
is  able  to  recognize  ' 'three  fairly  distinct  phases  of  coloration  {In  the  Song 
Thrush  (Turdtis  musicua)]  in  Scotland  alone,  viz.:  the  very  dark  insular 
and  western  form  universal  in  the  Outer  Hebrides;  the  ordinary  olive- 
backed  bird  of  our  shrubberries  and  mainland  hedgerows;  and  the  veiy 
light  sand  coloured  bird  of  our  eastern  seaboard  ";  these  phases  being  due, 
as  he  believes,  to  the  effects  of  climate,  or  of  isolation  and  climate  com- 
bined. 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  in  the  Tay  Basin  is  not  stated,  but  the 
records  have  evidently  been  exhaustively  examined,  and  notable  fluctua- 
tions in  the  numerical  representation  of  several  species  at  different  periods 
is  frequently  the  subject  of  comment.  Some  species  have  sensibly  in- 
creased at  certain  localities,  while  many  have  greatly  decreased.  The 
comparatively  recent  increase  of  the  Starling,  and  its  recent  wide  dispersal 
over  parts  of  Scotland  where  it  was  formerly  rare  or  unknown  is  noted 
at  length.  At  present  he  says:  "Except  high  up  among  the  mountains 
and  in  out-of-the-way  place.s,  the  distribution  has  l)ecome  almost  universal, 
and  the  time  may  not  be  far  removed  when  the  great  armies  will  coalesce. 
Then,  if  I  may  continue  to  speak  a  little  metaphorically  — '  Then  shall 
come  the  Deluge.'^' 

'A  Fauna  of  the  Tay  Basin'  is  prepared  with  the  same  care  and  vast 
amount  of  historic  reHcarch  that  has  characterized  the  previous  volumes 
of  this  admirable  series,  with  which  it  conforms  in  typographical  execution, 
reflecting  the  good  taste  and  Iit>erality  of  Mr.  David  Douglas,  the  well- 
known  publisher  of  this  important  series  of  faunal  works.  The  illustra- 
tions are  especially  worthy  of  note.  Eight  of  the  photogravure  plates 
are  portraits  of  local  naturalists  of  note;  others  show  the  nests  or  the  nest- 
ing haunts  of  birds,  or  illustrate  characteristic  or  interesting  scenic  features. 
The  text  illustrations  are  also  photo^vures  and  mostly  views  of  lochs  or 
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dififs.  The  maps  illustrate  the  invasion  of  the  Little  Auk  in  1894-95; 
the  dispersal  of  the  nesting  of  the  Starling  and  of  the  Tufted  Duck,  the 
Firth  of  Tay  and  adjoining  region,  and  there  is  a  general  map  of  the  Tay 
Basin  and  Strathmore,  shaded  to  show  relative  elevation  of  the  country. — 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

The  Ooncilium  Bibliographicum  as  a  Bureau  of  Ornithological 

Information. 

To  THE  Editors  of  *Thb  Auk':  — 

Dear  Sirs:  —  The  Concilium  Bibliographicum  was  founded  in  1895  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Zodlogy  for  the  purpose  of  recording  in  a  perma- 
nent way  all  notices  regarding  zoology  published  since  1896.  Every  paper 
is  entered  on  a  bibliographical  card,  usually  with  a  short  statement  of  the 
contents,  and  these  cards  are  most  minutely  classified.  Thus  a  paper  on 
the  Limicolse  of  Michigan,  with  notes  on  nesting  and  observations  on 
albinism  would  receive  four  entries,  Limicolse,  Fauna  of  Michigan,  Nesting, 
and  Coloration.  If  the  paper  contained  descriptions  of  new  forms,  each 
of  these  would  be  noted  on  a  separate  card.  The  cards  relating  to  new 
species  are  not  as  yet  printed;  but  the  others  are  supplied  in  any  desired 
combination,  e.  g.,  cards  on  the  Fauna  of  Michigan,  on  Nesting  or  Bird- 
song,  on  Migration,  on  Coloration,  or  references  to  a  g^ven  group  of  birds, 
as  Limicolae  or  Parrots. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Concilium  is  defrayed 
by  the  Swiss  government.  There  is,  however,  a  fee  charged  for  every  set 
of  references,  depending  on  the  number  of  cards  supplied.  Soon  after 
its  foundation  the  Concilium  was  universally  recognized  as  the  central 
agency  of  the  whole  world  for  such  work,  and  to-day  there  is  no  country 
participating  in  the  scientific  movement  that  does  not  receive  cards,  the 
total  number  annually  distributed  aggregating  nearly  one  million. 

There  are,  however,  certain  strange  anomalies  in  the  participation  pf 
various  constituencies.  The  most  singular  fact  is  that  American  omi- 
tholoffisis  have  remained  aloof.  This  circumstance  paralyses  all  our  efforts 
at  improving  this  section  of  the  work.  We  can  not  feel  justified  in  attrib- 
uting any  large  portion  of  our  subsidies  for  preparing  lists  that  are  not 
used.  Nevertheless,  with  the  positive  conviction  that  this  is  only  a 
transient  feature,  we  have  for  over  ten  years  never  wavered  in  prosecuting 
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the  work  in  ornithology.  Yet  how  discouraging  it  is  to  day  by  day  file 
away  references  to  the  avifauna  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  when  the 
information  thus  collected  with  endless  pains  is  never  used!  That  there 
are  imperfections  in  our  work  has  been  inevitable;  but  the  only  way  to 
remedy  these  is  for  us  to  come  into  closer  relations  with  American  orni- 
thologists, whom  our  organization  is  designed  to  serve. 

I  wish  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  A.  O.  U.  with  the  hope  that  a  means 
may  be  found  for  securing  the  support  of  the  Union  and  its  members. 
It  would  be  especially  pleasing  if  the  A.  O.  U.  could  appoint  a  committee 
to  cooperate  in  making  our  work  more  serviceable. 

Respectfully, 

Herbert  Haviland  Field. 

[It  may  be  added,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  that  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  New  York,  is  a  volunteer  agency  for  the 
distribution  of  the  cards  of  the  Concilium,  through  which  institution  they 
may  be  ordered.  As  the  cards  are  held  in  stock,  orders  can  be  filled 
without  delay.  They  may  also  be  ordered  through  Edward  S.  Field, 
427  Broadway,  New  York  City. —  Edd.]  , 
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William  Thomas  Blanford,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  residence  in  Bedford  Gardens,  Campden 
Hill,  London,  on  June  23,  1905,  at  the  age  of  72  years.  Dr.  Blanford 
was  an  eminent  worker  in  other  fields  of  scientific  research  as  well  as  in 
ornithology.  His  explorations  in  Abyssinia,  Persia,  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  the  Himalaya,  and  other  portions  of  Central  Asia,  as  a  geologist, 
a  physical  geographer,  and  zo<)logist,  gave  him  a  wide  range  of  experience, 
which  fitted  him  to  deal  authoritatively  with  the  problems  of  zoogeog- 
raphy, to  which  subject  he  made  important  contributions,  especially  as 
to  the  faunal  sulniivisions  of  the  Oriental  Region.  He  published  many 
papers  on  niammalK,  reptiles,  and  nioUusks,  as  well  as  on  birds.  He  was 
employed  for  many  years  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  to  which  he 
was  apiK)inte(i  in  1H.')5,  and  from  which  he  retired  in  1882. 

His  ornithological  paix?rH  relate  mainly  to  the  birds  of  India,  and  were 
published  at  intervals  from  1H67  to  1894;  he  was  also  the  author  of  two 
of  the  bird  volumes  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV)  of  the  'Fauna  of  British  India' 
(of  which  seventeen  volumes  have  apj)earcd),  of  which  great  work  he  was 
the  editor.  Among  his  other  principal  works  are:  'Observations  on  the 
Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia'  (1870;  birds  pp.  285-443);  'Eastern 
Persia:  an  Account  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commiasion, 
1870-72'  (birds,  pp.  98-304);    'The  Distribution  of  Vertebrate  Animals 


in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma '  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
Vol.  LXVII,  1901,  pp.  484-492).  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  London,  in  scientific  research,  where  he  served  also  on  the  Councils  of 
the  Royal,  Geological,  Geographical,  and  Zo5logical  Societies. 

Sir  Walter  Lawry  Buller,  a  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  Fleet,  in  Hampshire,  England,  July  19, 
1906,  at  the  age  of  68  years.  He  was  bom  in  New  Zealand  in  1838,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  life;  he  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  held,  at 
different  times,  several  government  commissions.  He  became  early 
interested  in  birds,  and  was  long  recognized  as  the  chief  authority  on  New 
Zealand  ornithology,  to  which  his  ornithological  writings  mainly  relate. 
His  'History  of  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand'  (1  vol.,  4to,  London)  was  pub- 
lished in  1873,  followed  by  a  second  edition  (2  vols.,  4to)  in  1887-88,  and 
a  'Supplement'  (2  vols.,  4to)  in  1905-06.  He  also  published  a  'Manual 
of  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand '  (8vo,  Wellington)  in  1882;  and  many  papers 
in  'The  Ibis,'  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Zodlogical  Society  of  London,  and 
the  'Transactions'  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  He  was  also  a  good 
ethnologist,  and  made  contributions  to  other  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  a.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the  revision  of  the  Code  of  Nomenclature 
presented  its  report  to  the  Council  during  the  recent  session  of  the  A.  O. 
U.  Congress  held  in  Washington,  November  13-16,  1906.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted;  on  only 
one  provision  was  there  much  diversity  of  opinion,  either  in  the  Com- 
mittee or  in  the  Council.  This  was  in  relation  to  the  determination  of 
types  of  genera,  in  reference  to  which  the  Committee  submitted  majority 
and  a  minority  reports,  the  majority  report  being  the  one  adopted  by  the 
Council.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  where  the  types  of  polytypic  genera 
are  not  specified  by  the  founder  of  the  genus,  and  are  not  determinable 
by  the  principle  of  tautonomy,  the  first  species  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  genus  is  to  be  taken  as  its  type.  To  avoid  too  great  confusion 
from  a  universal  enforcement  of  a  'first  species  rule'  for  such  cases,  the 
Linnsan  genera  were  exempted  from  its  application.  The  minority 
report  of  the  Committee  favored  the  continued  use  of  the  so-called 
'elimination  method,'  or  the  application  of  the  rule  of  priority.  In 
other  respects  the  old  A.  O.  U.  Code  is  not  materially  changed,  the  vari- 
ous amendments  introducing  no  new  principle,  nor  reversing  any  former 
ruling;  they  simply  amplify  and  render  more  explicit  such  canons  as 
were  open  to  doubtful  interpretation  in  respect  to  their  full  scope  and 

intent. 

The  Committee  on  the  Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds  submitted  a  report  of  progress,  showing  that  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  new  edition  of  the  Check-Iiist  was  well  advanced,  but  that  much 
still  remained  to  be  accomplished  before  the  manuscript  could  be  given 
to  the  printer.  A  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  A.  O.  U.  Congress,  at  which  all  of  the  then  remaining  details 
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as  to  the  scope  and  form  of  the  new  Check-List  were  decided,  as  well  as 
quite  a  number  of  cases  of  nomenclature  and  the  status  of  fonns.  The 
Committee  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  April,  to  complete  the  woric  still  in 
hand. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  was  held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City  on  October  30,  1906.  The  Treasurer's  report  showed  that  the 
receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $8,773.67,  and  the  expenditures  $9,316.95, 
showing  a  deficit  of  $523.54,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  economy  in 
administration.  Seventeen  life  members  were  added  during  the  year, 
and  the  fees  therefrom  added  to  the  endowment  fund.  The  report  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  appointed  to  complete  the  negotiar 
tions  relative  to  a  settlement  of  the  residuary  interest  of  the  Association 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Albert  Willcox  (see  Auk,  XXII,  Oct.  1906,  p.  486) 
stated  that  a  settlement  had  been  effected  whereby  the  simi  of  $231,072 
had  been  acquired  by  the  association.  This  makes  the  total  legacy  of 
$331,072  from  the  will  of  the  late  Albert  Willcox  available  for  the  work 
of  the  Association.  The  following  were  elected  Directors  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  five  years:  Frank  Bond,  of  Wyoming;  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  of  North 
Carolina;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Davenport,  of  Vermont;  J.  A.  Allen,  of  New 
York;  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  California. 

The  President,  in  a  verbal  address,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  1906;  the  report,  in  full,  is  printed  in  the  November- 
December  issue  of  ' Bird-Lore'  (Vol.  VIII,  No.  6,  pp.  225-284).  Referring 
to  the  bequest  above  mentioned  it  says:  "  . . .  .during  the  past  year,  by 
the  magnificent  beneficence  of  one  of  our  members,  the  late  Albert  Willcox. 
the  Association  has  been  changed  from  a  weak  and  struggling  Society  to  a 
permanent  and  strong  organization  with  a  substantial  endowment  fund." 
The  report  reviews  in  detail  the  work  of  the  year,  and,  as  usual,  is  a  docu- 
ment of  great  ornithological  interest  aside  from  the  feature  of  bird  protec- 
tion. 

Important  Change  of  Address. —  Members  of  the  A.  O.  U.  and  sub- 
scribers to  '  The  Auk  '  should  note  the  change  of  address  of  the  Treasurer, 
given  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover  of  this  issue,  namely.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Dwight.  Jr.,  134  West  7l8t  Stroet,  New  York  City. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHEASTERN 
ILLINOIS,  WITH  NOTES  ON  SOME  WINTER  BIRDS. 

BY  JOHN  F.   FERRY. 

In  the  extreme  northeastern  comer  of  Illinois  lies  a  region  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  ornithologist.  Between  the  years  1853 
and  1873  it  was  thoroughly  explored  by  Robt.  Kennicott,  E.  W. 
Nelson,  and  F.  T.  Jencks,  as  well  as  by  resident  ornithologists, 
and  it  has  furnished  many  an  interesting  bird  note  for  northern 
Illinois.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  almost  totally  ignored,  possibly 
through  the  natural  supposition  that  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
surrounding  country  had  completely  changed  its  character.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  remains  to-day  essentially  in  its  primitive  con- 
dition. The  cause  is  obvious;  the  land  is  practically  worthless 
save  for  one  purpose,  that  of  manufacturing  sites.  In  all  proba- 
bility many  years  will  elapse  before  the  thriving  industries  of 
Waukegan,  the  county  seat  immediately  south,  will  occupy  the 
whole  region.  Two  causes,  one  for  the  better,  the  other  for  the 
worse,  have  made  such  changes  as  now  exist.  The  one  b  the 
marked  improvement  of  the  land  through  the  planting  of  trees, 
the  other  is  the  partial  draining  of  the  swamps.  The  former  is  one 
of  great  interest,  not  alone  to  the  ornithologist  but  to  the  forester 
and  horticulturist  as  well.  The  propagation  of  many  varieties  of 
forest  trees  was  carried  on  by  some  local  nurserymen  on  such  an 
extensive  scale  and  in  so  intelligent  a  manner  that  it  created  a  wide 
interest  among  nurserymen  generally  and  among  those  who  had 
the  problem  to  solve  of  beautifying  or  reclaiming  from  practical 
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worthlessness  large  areas  of  barren,  sandy,  or  othen«ise  sterile 
regions. 

The  proprietor  of  the  R.  Douglas  Son's  Nursery,  Waukegan, 
was  the  one  who  carried  on  this  praiseworthy  work.  An  added 
element  of  interest  in  the  present  connection  is  that  the  sons  of  the 
proprietor,  then  young  men,  were  all  active  ornithologists.  They 
furnished  many  valuable  notes  to  the  ornithological  writers  of  that 
time,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  again  bring  to  notice  the  name  of 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Douglass,  a  collecting  companion  of  E.  W.  Nel- 
son, who  has  kindly  given  me  the  early  history  of  the  region  herein 
described.  This  project  of  reforestation  included  the  purchase  of 
over  600  acres  of  sandy  barren  land  in  1873,  and  the  planting 
thereon  during  the  succeeding  15  years  or  so,  of  over  200,000 
trees.  The  following  species  were  represented:  balsam  fir  (Abies 
balsamea),  balsam  fir  {Abies  frasert),  Norway  spruce  (Picea  ex- 
celsa),  white  spruce  (Picea  cUba),  Norway  pine  {Pinus  resinosa), 
white  pine  (Pinus  strobus)^  Scotch  pine  {Pinus  sylvestris),  Austrian 
pine  {Pinus  austriaca),  Swiss  mountain  pine  {Pinus  mughus),  table 
nut  pine  {Pinus  pingeus),  European  larch  {Larix  europea),  Amer- 
ican larch  {Larix  americana),  arbor- vit»  {Thuya  occidentalis),  yel- 
low birch  {Beiula  lutea),  black  birch  {Betula  lenta),  catalpa  {Catalpa 
speciosa),  red  ash  {Fraxinus  pubescens),  white  ash  (F.  americana), 
green  ash  (F.  viridis),  mountain  ash  {Sorbus  americana),  Euro|)ean 
alder  (Almis  glutinosus),  chestnut  (Casianea  dentata),  beech-nut 
{Fagus  americana),  walnut  {Juglans  nigra),  hickory  {Hicoria  sp^), 
and  several  species  of  oaks  {Quercus),  The  work  was  done  with 
surprisingly  little  expense.  The  surplus  of  each  year's  nursery 
supply  was  taken  to  the  spot,  and  the  seedlings  placed  in  narrow 
furrows  made  with  the  plow  in  the  damp  sand.  Here  the  success- 
ful species  grew  with  little  further  care.  The  experiment  proved 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  sur\'ival  of  the  fittest.  Most  of 
the  species  tried  died,  but,  profiting  by  experience,  the  experi- 
menters planted  during  the  succeeding  years  only  the  hardier 
varieties.  The  result  to-day,  after  30  years  have  elapsed,  are  two 
long  tracts  of  sturdy  Scotch  pine,  with  an  occasional  European 
larch,  or  white  pine.  This  artificial  forest  is  one  of  absorbing 
interest  to  the  ornithologist.  It  stands  conspicuous  in  the  desola- 
tion of  marsh  and   sand  dune,  and  is  unique  in  a  region  where 
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native  conifers  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Here  migrants  and 
winter  visitants  find  an  ideal  feeding  ground  and  a  haven  of  rest. 

A  brief  description  of  the  region  may  be  of  interest.  It  extends 
from  the  city  of  Waukegan  due  north  for  about  six  miles.  It  is 
a  low,  sandy  waste  of  dunes  and  ridges,  the  latter  running  northeast 
parallel  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  varies  from  one  half 
mile  in  width  at  its  southern  end  to  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
at  the  northern  extremity.  Before  being  partially  drained,  much 
of  the  region  was  water,  occurring  in  the  forms  of  a  wide,  shallow 
pond  and  two  'dead'  rivers.  These  latter  were  channels  from 
twenty  to  thirty  rods  in  width,  and  without  natural  outlet.  These 
channels  and  the  pond  were  continuous  and  formed  a  natural 
waterway  extending  north  and  south  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  region.  Small  tributary  sloughs  entered  this  larger  body. 
Most  of  the  region  is  less  than  ten  feet  above  the  lake  and  only 
in  cases  of  high  water  did  these  confined  waters  break  through  a 
narrow  spit  and  flow  into  the  lake.  The  dunes  and  ridges  are 
covered  with  two  species  of  Juniper  (Juniperus  communis  and  J. 
sabona  var.  jtrocumbens),  sand  berries  {Arctostaphylos  uva-urst), 
huckle-berries  {Gaylussacia  resinasa),  dwarf  alder  {Alnus  serru- 
laia),  white  birch  (Betula  populifolia)^  and  with  occasionally  white 
pines  and  poplars.  In  its  more  northern  portion  are  ash,  wild 
raspberries  {Ruhus  sirigosus),  and  black  oaks  (Quereus  r^elutina). 
The  western  boundary  of  this  region  is  'the  bluff,'  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  shore  of  Lake  ^lichigan  in  this  locality.  Here  it  is 
heavily  wooded  with  a  fine  hardwood  forest  of  walnut,  hickory, 
various  oaks,  and  the  red  and  sugar  maple  {Acer  rubrum  and  A. 
saccharum). 

This  region  received  the  writer's  close  attention  during  the  fall 
of  1906,  weekly  visits  being  made  during  September,  October,  and 
November.  This  season  appeared  to  be  one  of  remarkable  orni- 
thological interest,  as  the  following  list  of  winter  visitants  will 
show.  Most  of  the  birds  were  found  among  the  dense  pines 
above  described. 

The  following  notes  were  taken  while  collecting  for  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Eaphagus  carolinus.  Rusty  Blackbird.  —  Specimens  were 
taken  at  the  lake  shore  on  January  22,  feeding  in  a  com  field,  tlie 
first  winter  record  of  this  species  for  this  region. 
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Hesperiphona  Tespertina.  Evening  Grosbeak. —  A  flock  of 
seven  of  these  interesting  and  erratic  birds  was  observed  on  Nov- 
ember 10  in  Wankegan  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dou^ass.  They  were 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  a  box  elder  growing  along  one  of  the  city 
streets.  On  November  18  they  were  observed  in  practically  the 
same  spot,  and  on  this  same  date  Mr.  H.  K.  G>ale  saw  two  males 
and  five  females  feeding  on  a  maple  in  Highland  Park.  He  also 
reports  that  a  flock  of  seven  are  still  (Feb.  7)  in  Highland  Park, 
feeding  on  maple  seeds,  etc.,  in  private  groimds.  He  again  saw 
two  birds  about  December  1  in  the  same  locality.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Daggett  saw  two  birds  at  River  Forest  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
the  writer  heard  one  calling  in  the  same  locality  on  Januaiy  13. 
These  birds  have  been  seen  in  Lake  ForeSst  three  or  more  different 
years,  occurring  in  large  flocks.  They  showed  a  great  fondness 
for  willow  buds,  and  also  frequently  fed  upon  the  ground,  where 
the  entire  flock  could  be  seen  working  industriously  among  last 
year's  fallen  leaves.  They  would  usually  remain  till  late  in  the 
spring,  when  they  would  depart  in  a  body. 

Pinicola  enudeator  laueura.  Pine  Grosbeak. —  This  species 
was  presumably  seen  on  November  9  and  an  immature  specimen 
was  taken  on  November  17.  It  was  accompanied  by  another 
immature  bird  at  the  time.  They  were  found  in  a  thick  clump  of 
pines  and  were  moving  quietly  among  the  lower  btanches.  They 
occasionally  uttered  their  low  call-note.  The  following  day  six 
birds  were  seen  in  Lake  Forest,  a  suburb  ten  miles  to  the  south. 
They  were  feeding  on  the  dried  fruit  of  ash  and  maple  trees.  No 
brilliantly  colored  males  were  seen  in  this  flock.  They  were  in- 
clined to  be  wary  when  in  the  flock,  but  when  feeding  singly,  one 
could  almost  stand  beneath  the  tree  where  the  bird  was.  The 
birds  called  to  one  another  frequently,  and  if  really  alarmed,  the 
scattered  birds  would  soon  gather  and  the  assembled  flock  would 
fly  off  to^»ther  uttering  their  clear  musical  whistle.  The  birds 
were  next  seen  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  a  flock  of  Gros- 
beaks, presumably  of  this  species,  was  seen  the  last  of  December 
or  the  first  of  January.  This  flock  may  follow  the  habit  of  previous 
ones  and  Remain  within  the  park-like  city  of  I^ake  Forest  for  the 
winter. 

Garpodacus  purpureas.    Purple  Finch. —  The  Purple  Finches 
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were  first  observed  on  August  27,  and  were  repeatedly  observed 
during  September,  October  and  November,  at  times  being  quite 
abimdant.  They  are  a  regular  winter  resident  in  this  locality 
and  show  a  decided  fondness  for  the  seeds  of  the  horn  beam.  Bar- 
berry and  other  fruit-bearing  shrubbery  is  also  a  favorite  resort 
of  this  bird. 

Lozia  eorvirostra  minor.    American  Crossbill. 

Lozia  laucoptera.  White-winoed  Crossbill. —  The  abun- 
dance of  Crossbills  —  both  species  —  was  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  season's  bird-study.  On  October  6  both 
species  were  taken,  flocks  of  10-15  of  each  kind  being  observed. 
They  were  found  in  the  thick  pines,  and  they  made  the  area  grown 
vnth  these  trees  resound  with  their  penetrating,  metallic  notes. 
These  birds  must  have  been  continually  present  from  October  6 
until  December  25  when  one  bird  was  seen.  They  were  seen  on 
each  of  weekly  trips  made  during  October  and  November  and  at 
times  were  extremely  abimdant,  their  clear,  high-pitched  calls 
being  heard  almost  constantly.  The  White-winged  Crossbills 
possibly  outnumbered  the  red  variety,  two  to  one.  Their  distribu- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  seems  to  have  been  very  general, 
as  one  or  both  species  has  been  reported  from  Jackson  Park, 
Chicago,  Glen  Ell}^!,  River  Forest,  and  Lake  Forest.  In  the 
latter  place  on  October  28,  several  large  flocks,  one  of  them  number- 
ing about  40  individuals,  were  seen  flying  restlessly  about  private 
grounds  where  conifers  were  abundant.  A  few  detached  indi- 
viduab  were  frequently  observed  to  suddenly  halt  their  flight 
overhead  and  drop  into  the  top  of  a  tall  spruce,  where  they  seemed 
to  vanish  completely.  After  a  short  lapse  they  would  start  calling, 
and  then,  if  they  did  not  suddenly  take  flight,  they  would  be  seen 
moving  like  miniature  parrots,  along  the  branches  in  search  of 
cones.  The  note  of  the  White-winged  Crossbill  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  call  of  the  Pine  Siskin,  but  it  is  much  magnified  in 
tone  and  volume.  When  calling  to  each  other  the  note  has  a  sharp, 
strident  quality,  which  the  observer  can  quite  easily  imitate  by 
giving  short,  sharp,  quick  whistles.  By  this  mimicry  a  flock 
passing  overhead  can  frequently  be  lured  into  the  top  of  the  tree 
beneath  which  the  observer  stands.  The  wariness  exhibited  by 
both  species  varies  greatly  with  circumstances.     At  times  a  flock 
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will  alight  in  the  l.eafless  branches  of  a  tree-top,  from  which  they 
will  take  flight  at  the  first  sign  of  danger.  At  other  times  the 
observer  may  approach  a  low  spruce  tree  in  which  they  are  feeding 
and  only  with  great  difficulty  can  they  be  dislodged.  The  white- 
winged  species  seems  much  more  disposed  to  feed  upon  the  ground 
than  its  congeners.  They  are  fond  of  juniper  berries  and  this 
fall  Mr.  R.  J.  Douglass  observed  them  feeding  on  dried  sim-flower 
seeds,  which  were  still  embedded  in  the  withered  flower.  At  the 
Douglass  Nursery  a  few  years  ago  the  White-winged  Crossbills 
appeared  in  the  early  spring  and  descended  upon  seedling  conifers 
in  such  numbers  that  the  birds  were  systematically  shot.  The 
Crossbills  appear  to  migrate  in  large  flocks  and  when  a  favorable 
locality  is  found  they  scatter  in  small  flocks  of  a  dozen  to  three  or 
four  individuab.  When  thus  scattered  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
lone  one  to  shoot  down  out  of  space,  and  make  the  place  resound 
with  its  clear,  penetrating  calls,  which  at  such  times  seem  to  possess 
an  anxious  or  frightened  quality.  A  friendly  call  of  one  of  its 
kind  will  send  the  straggler  hastily  thither.  The  White-winged 
Crossbills  exhibited  an  almost  endless  variety  of  plumage.  The 
highly  colored  male  birds  were  comparatively  few,  being  far  out- 
numbered by  the  females  and  immature  birds  in  nearly  ever^'  stage 
of  juvenile  plumage.  Some  young  birds  resembled  the  female 
Red- winged  Blackbird  {Agelaius  phomiceus),  and  from  this  degree 
of  plainness  a  very  interesting  case  of  varied  coloration  was  seen. 
These  two  species  of  Crossbill  frequently  intermingle.  All  speci- 
mens of  these  species  taken  this  fall  were  exceedingly  fat. 

Acanthis  linaria.  Common  Redpoll. —  The  Redpolls  were 
first  obser\'ed  on  November  9,  and  were  abundant  at  that  time. 
They  were  first  seen  in  flocks  of  25  or  more  but  later  diWded  into 
smaller  companies,  some  of  them  joining  bands  of  Goldfinches 
and  Siskins.  In  closely  assembled  flocks  they  alight  in  a  patch  of 
weeds  and  fevd  upon  the  seeds.  They  work  industriously  and  in 
perfect  silence.  Their  note,  a  cheer}*,  plaintive,  canary-like  call, 
has  a  singular  sweetness  when  it  is  the  only  bird  melody  of  a  bleak 
winter  da  v. 

SpinuB  pinus.  Plne  Slskin. —  On  St»ptember  30,  the  first 
Siskins  were  seen,  when  a  flock  of  alH)ut  15  flew  over  I^ke  Forest. 
Their  plaintive,    rasping   note   makes   them   easily   distinguished 
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while  on  the  wing.  Several  times  a  large  flock  of  Siskins  were 
seen  to  alight  on  the  top  branches  of  a  low  pine  and  fairly  cover  it, 
like  a  swarm  of  bees.  Unlike  the  Crossbills  they  were  observed 
to  feed  industriously  on  coneless  branches  of  pines  and  spruces. 
The  object  sought  was  probably  the  dry  resinous  aments  of  these 
conifers.  They  frequent  patches  of  thistle  and  seed-bearing  weeds 
and  work  very  actively  and  in  perfect  silence.  They  decoy  readily 
to  an  imitation  of  their  note,  and  will  alight  fearlessly  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  observer.  The  specimens  secured  were  in  excellent 
condition,  quite  fat,  and  the  immature  birds  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  every  flock. 

Passeiina  oiyalis.  Snowflake. —  A  flock  of  six  Snowflakes 
were  seen  October  28  on  the  wide,  sandy  beach  at  Lake  Forest. 
From  the  high  bluff  overlooking,  they  could  be  seen  running 
rapidly  from  one  scanty  tuft  of  grass  to  another.  On  November  5, 
while  the  writer  and  a  companion  were  out  on  Lake  Michigan  in  a 
row-boat,  a  small  white  bird  suddenly  appeared  out  of  the  envelop- 
ing haze  and  passed  within  three  oar-lengths  of  us.  It  was  clearly 
identified  as  a  snowflake.  These  birds  were  seen  again  on  the 
9th  of  November,  and  were  last  seen  at  Jackson  Park  on  December 
15.  They  are  locally  a  common  winter  resident  here.  When 
alarmed  they  quickly  take  flight,  and  they  have  an  interesting 
habit  of  returning  to  the  spot  from  which  they  were  frightened, 
after  having  apparently  vanished. 

CalcaiiuB  lapponicas.  Lapland  Longspur. —  Longspurs  were 
very  abimdant  this  fall.  On  November  5,  a  flock  of  birds  uttering 
the  familiar  longspur  note  passed  overhead  flying  due  south. 
Similar  flocks  were  observed  on  the  9th  and  17th,  and  on  the  18th 
four  or  five  large  flocks  flew  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  over  the 
Government  Pier  at  Waukegan,  which  extends  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  into  the  lake.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  a  large 
majority  of  such  flocks  were  composed  of  C  lapponicus,  as  C 
pictus  is  irregular  and  not  common  in  this  region  while  lapponicus 
is  just  the  reverse.  The  latter  often  occur  in  vast  flocks.  The 
extensive  low  prairies  south  and  west  of  Chicago  are  a  favorite 
resort  of  this  bird. 

Calcarius  pictus.  Smith's  Longspur. —  A  flock  of  forty  of  this 
species  was  'observed  on  November  29  by  Gerard  A.  Abbott  on  the 
Golf  Links  at  Jackson  Park.     He  flushed  them  three  times,  getting 
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within  a  few  paces  of  them.  They  are  not  a  common  bird  in  this 
vicinity. 

Zonotrichia  albicoUis.  White-throated  Sparrow. —  On  Janu- 
ary 24,  while  hunting  for  winter  birds  on  the  beach,  I  captured 
four  adult  specimens  of  thb  species.  The  day  was  very  cold  (1®- 
10^  above  zero)  with  a  high  northwest  wind.  This  is  the  first 
known  occurrence  of  this  species  here  in  winter. 

OardinaUs  cardinaUa.  Cardinal. —  A  pair  of  these  birds  were 
observed  on  January  13,  at  River  Forest.  They  are  not  a  common 
bird  here  at  any  season.  The  spot  where  they  were  seen  was  on 
the  Desplaines  River,  and  they  are  usually  encountered  along  the 
heavy  timber  and  imderbrush  of  several  rivers  in  the  vicinity  which 
make  convenient  highways  from  the  center  of  their  abundance  in 
the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  State.  Mr.  Frank  Gates 
of  Chicago  reports  one  seen  on  the  Desplaines  River,  west  of 
Chicago,  on  December  24,  and  one  seen  in  Graceland  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  on  the  25th  and  29th  of  December  and  on  January  1. 

Lanioa  borealis.  Northern  Shrike. —  These  birds  are  of 
regular  occurrence  here  in  the  winter.  One  was  seen  this  year  on 
October  12  at  Jackson  Park,  and  specimens  were  taken  on  October 
25  and  November  9.  On  the  latter  date  a  half-eaten  White-winged 
Crossbill,  impaled  on  a  dead  pine  branch,  was  observed,  and  the 
abundance  of  small  birds  in  the  heavy  pines,  doubtless  was  a 
strong  attraction  to  the  shrikes. 

AmpeUB  garrolus.  Bohemian  Waxwing. —  The  arrival  of 
this  irregular  winter  visitant  had  been  eagerly  watched  for,  when 
on  November  22  Mr.  T.  H.  Douglass  saw  a  flock  of  ten  clustering 
on  his  small  spruce  trees  and  later  feeding  on  barberry  bushes 
close  by.  Two  were  seen  by  H.  S.  Swart h  about  Jackson  Park, 
Chicago,  Februan'  2-7,  feeding  on  barberries,  and  one  was  taken 
on  the  7th.  These  birds  have  often  been  obser\'ed  in  this  locality, 
they  sometimes  occurring  in  immense  flocks.  Their  appearance, 
however,  is  ven'  uncertain.  They  sometimes  seek  the  deep  woods 
for  shelter,  but  they  feed  more  in  the  open  country,  where  berries 
and  seeds  still  cling  to  the  shrubber}'  and  trees. 

Penthestes  hudsonicus.  Hudsomax  Chickadee. —  This  bird 
was  first  met  on  XovcnilKT  5  *  in  a  heavy  clump  of  pines,  where 

>  A«  mentioned,  without  definite  data,  by  F.  M.  Woodruff  in  *  The  Auk'  for 
January.  1007.  p.  107. 
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its  little  scolding  note  was  several  times  heard  before  the  bird  itself 
was  captured  by  the  writer.  On  the  8th  two  more  specimens  were 
captured.  On  November  10  a  single  bird  was  observed  in  Lake 
Forest,  hopping  in  a  lively  manner  in  a  small  apple  tree.  It  showed 
no  fear  and  several  times  could  have  been  touched  with  a  walking 
stick.  These  four  specimens,  occurring  in  localities  ten  miles 
apart,  might  suggest  a  rather  general  occurrence  of  these  rare 
stragglers  from  the  north.  The  only  other  occurrence  of  this 
bird  in  Illinois,  was  when  Dr.  Velie  observed  it  at  Rock  Island 
subsequent  to  1852.  Mr.  Wells  W.  Cooke  informs  the  writer  that 
the  bird  taken  on  November  5  may  safely  be  considered  the 
second  record  for  the  State. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW 

PROBLEM  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  A.   H.   ESTABROOK. 

The  English  Sparrow  (Passer  domesticus),  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1850.  The  first  few  pairs  were 
liberated  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  In  the  few  years  then  following, 
many  others  were  liberated  at  different  cities  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  by  1875,  they  had  spread  over  practically  the  whole  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  From  the  time  of  its  introduction,  there 
was  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  practical  naturalists  who  foresaw 
the  result  of  its  introduction,  from  its  behavior  in  other  countries. 
They  knew  its  record  in  countries  where  it  had  been  a  longer 
resident.  The  people  who  introduced  the  sparrow  believed  that 
it  would  be  an  insectivorous  bird,  and  would  take  care  of  the 
canker  worm  which  was  then  troubling  the  people  very  much. 
The  canker  worm  is  no  longer  a  pest,  but  its  destruction  by  the 
sparrow  is  not  granted  by  the  ornithologists.  E.  H.  Forbush,  in 
his  report  on  the  Gypsy  moth    states  that  the  sparrow  has  been 
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seen  to  eat  all  forms  of  the  moth,  but  that  the  bird  itself  is  more 
injurious  than  beneficial  inasmuch  as  the  sparrow  drives  away 
the  native  birds  which  would  hold  the  pest  in  check.  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues  made,  in  1880,  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  people  to  exterminate 
the  English  Sparrow  for  the  following  reasons. 

1 .  They  do  not  perform  the  work  for  which  they  were  imported. 

2.  They  attack,  harass,  fight,  drive  away,  and  kill  native  birds, 
much  more  insectivorous  than  themselves. 

In  1889  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
a  400-page  volume  on  the  English  Sparrow  in  America.  This 
work  takes  up  the  economic  status  of  the  English  Sparrow,  its 
food  relations,  and  its  behavior  with  other  birds.  An  amazing 
amount  of  evidence  against  the  sparrow  is  gathered  here  and  the 
author  of  the  bulletin  advises  the  extermination  of  the  sparrow  all 
over  the  United  States. 

In  April,  1906,  the  following  questionnaire  was  printed  in  these 

publications;  'The  Auk,'  'Bird-Lore,'  'American  Bird  Magazine/ 

^The  Oologist,'  and  'Maine  Sportsman.' 

Circular  of  Inquiry  with  Reference  to  the  Present  Status  of  the  English 
Sparrow  Problem  in  America. 

1.  Are  you  familiar  with  Bulletin  No.  1,  The  English  Sparrow  in 
America,  published  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  1889;  and  do  you 
agree  with  the  facts  there  presented  and  ^ith  its  conclusions? 

2.  Are  English  Sparrows  present  in  your  locality?  If  so,  are  they 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  numbers? 

3.  What  is  being  done  with  you  to  exterminate  them?  Please  outline 
methods  which  you  deem  effective. 

4.  What  influence  have  you  observed  the  English  Sparrow  to  have 
upon  native  birds? 

5.  Would  public  opinion  in  your  locality  favor  the  adoption  of  effective 
measures  to  extenninate  the  species? 

6.  Please  state  the  facts  and  arguments,  pro  and  con,  which  decide 
this  problem  in  your  own  mind.  Please  send  replies  as  early  as  possible  — 
before  June  1  —  to  the  undersigned.  It  is  hoped  to  gather  a  consensus 
of  opinion  from  all  parts  of  this  Country  and  Canada.  The  data  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  possible. 

Signed, 
March  5.  1906.  A.  H.  Estabrook, 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

From  this  questionnaire  and  from  letters  sent  out  by  me  per- 
sonally, I  have  received  about  eighty  answers.     I  also  wrote  to  all 
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the  Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States,  and  to  prominent 
ornithologists  in  Canada.  These  answers  practically  all  agree 
that  the  English  Sparrow  is  an  obnoxious  bird  to  have,  especially 
to  our  native  bird  population.  Several  letters  state  that  we  have 
no  right  morally,  to  kill  the  English  Sparrow,  or  any  other  living 
creature.  But  it  must  be  plain  to  anyone  that  we  have  as  much 
right  to  kill  a  bird  that  is  generally  considered  obnoxious,  as  we 
have  to  kill  mice,  rats,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  bedbugs,  and  the  like. 
This  standpoint  of  false  humanitarianism  is  derided  in  most 
emphatic  terms  in  many  of  my  letters. 

I  will  take  up  the  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  enquiry,  and  will  endeavor  to  give  the  main  results  secured 
by  the  questionnaire. 

1.  Are  you  familiar  with  Bulletin  No.  1,  etc.  This  was  inserted 
in  the  questionnaire  to  see  if  the  bulletin  referred  to,  had,  to  any 
great  extent,  been  circulated  through  the  country,  and  also  to  see 
if  it  had  had  any  marked  effect  on  the  ideas  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  the  sparrow.  A  good  portion  had  seen  the  bulletin  and  most  of 
those  agreed  with  it  perfectly. 

2.  Is  the  English  Sparrow  present  in  your  locality  ?  Increasing 
or  decreasing? 

The  data  for  the  distribution  of  the  sparrow  I  have  secured 
from  the  Directors  of  the  different  Experiment  Stations,  and  from 
the  prominent  ornithologists  in  Canada.  The  English  Sparrow 
exists  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  with  the  exception  of  Florida,  where  it  is  found  in  a 
few  places,  and  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Montana  where  it  is  reported  absent.  West  of  the  Rockies,  he 
is  reported  in  Utah,  Colorado,  and  in  and  about  San  Francisco, 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is  found  throughout  Canada,  south 
of  latitude  50®,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Rockies.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  either  increasing  or  decreasing  its  numbers  to  any  appreciable 
extent  anvwhere  in  this  area. 

3.  What  is  being  done  with  you  to  exterminate  them?  Out- 
line methods. 

In  a  great  many  localities,  much  is  being  done  towards  exter- 
mination ;  nearly  one  half  of  those  answering  were  doing  something 
to  hold  them  in  check,  but  as  these  few  are  scattered  throughout 
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the  countiy,  no  lasting,  permanent  effect  is  secured.  The  methods 
used  are  mostly  that  of  poisoned  grain,  destro3dng  nests  and  young, 
and  shooting. 

4.  What  influence  have  you  observed  the  English  Sparrow  to 
have  upon  native  birds? 

The  influence  of  the  sparrovir  upon  native  birds  is  the  crucial 
point  in  this  discussion.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  many  insects 
it  eats;  it  is  whether  our  native  birds  would  be  better  off  without 
the  intruder  or  not.  There  were  two  people,  who  liked  to  see  the 
bird  about  in  winter,  when  the  other  birds  were  away.  A  larger 
number  honestly  believed  that  the  bird  was  doing  a  good  service 
in  the  eating  of  weed  seed.  These  few,  however,  admitted  that 
the  English  Sparrow  did  attack  and  harass  other  birds.  The  rest 
of  the  letters  were  against  the  sparrow.  Many  give  personal 
experiences  of  the  sparrow's  pugnacity  and  plead  for  a  sure  and 
certain  method  to  get  rid  of  the  species.  Others  are  up  and  doing 
and  are  killing  off  thousands  each  year,  by  poison  and  the  gun.  I 
will  quote  here  three  extracts : 

"I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  English  Sparrow  chased 
the  Robins  off  the  State  College  Campus  (Harrisburgh),  and  last 
year  at  my  residence  on  the  Penn.  State  College,  I  saw  a  male 
sparrow  kill  and  drop  from  the  nest  four  young  Pewees,  about  a 
week  or  two  old.  The  parents  which  are  recognized  as  being 
among  the  most  insectivorous  birds,  were  entirely  helpless  in  the 
presence  of  the  intruder  and  destroyer  of  their  young."  —  H.  H, 
Surface,  Pa. 

"Have  seen  them  rob  Bluebirds'  nests,  drive  away  Robins, 
Wrens,  and  Crested  Flycatchers." —  H.  Link,  Indiana. 

**The  Puq)le  Martins  long  disputed  the  possession  of  their  boxes 
with  the  sparrows  but  eventually  were  compelled  to  give  them  at 
least  half  the  compartments  in  each  box.  The  Swallows  and  Blue- 
birds were  driven  out  nearly  altogether  for  many  years,  but  of 
recent  years  have  made  increased  use  of  the  boxes.  The  Purple 
Martins  are  practically  gone,  and  1  doubt  if  the  Bluebirds  or  Swal- 
lows would  be  allowed  to  nest,  if  the  sparrows  occupying  the  boxes 
were  not  turned  out  and  their  nests  destroyed,  as  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing." — James  If,  Fleming,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

5.  Would  public  opinion  in  your  locality  favor  the  adoption  of 
effective  measures  to  exterminate  the  s|)ecies? 
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Public  opinion,  in  many  localities,  would  favor  extermination, 
but  in  many  places,  so-called  humanitarians  were,  and  are,  still 
bitterly  opposed  to  sparrow  destruction,  as  in  Boston  in  1889. 
But  the  greater  portion  of  the  letters  report  commimities  to  be 
entirely  indifferent,  and  difficult  to  arouse  to  any  definite  action. 
As  is  always  the  case,  a  pest  must  become  overwhelming,  before 
the  general  public  will  pay  the  slightest  heed. 

6.  State  facts  and  arguments,  pro  and  con,  which  decide  this 
problem  m  your  own  mind. 

Two  letters  used  the  argument  that  it  was  cruel  to  kill  any  living 
thing,  no  matter  how  good  the  reason,  basing  it  on  the  point  that 
the  other  animals  had  as  much  right  to  live  as  we  had.  It  was  also 
wrong  to  teach  boys  to  kill  things  as  it  made  them  cruel.  The 
great  majority  of  writers  were  thinking  of  the  great  danger  to  our 
native  birds,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  cause  to  demand  extermina- 
tion. 

In  Canada  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States.  But  there  the  winters  are  more  severe  and  so  the  bird  does 
not  attain  to  so  great  numbers  but  shows  there,  as  here,  the 
same  fighting  qualities  that  have  made  him  most  inimical  to  our 
native  species. 

There  are  several  methods  of  extermination  feasible;  destroying 
nests  and  young,  shooting,  and  by  poisoning.  The  poisoned  grain 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  grain  of  strychnine  sulphate  in  one 
half  pint  of  boiling  water.  Pour  this  while  hot  over  two  quarts 
of  cracked  com  or  wheat,  stirring  well  until  all  the  liquid  is  absorbed. 
Dry  thoroughly,  without  scorching,  and  put  away  labelled.  One 
kernel  of  this  prepared  grain  will  kill  a  sparrow.  Great  care  must 
be  used  with  this,  and  it  should  be  used  only  when  our  other  graniv- 
orous  birds  are  away. 

The  English  Sparrow,  or  House  Sparrow  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  has  been  a  pest  in  every  country  in  which  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. At  present  in  New  Zealand  the  people  are  obliged  to 
take  the  most  drastic  measures  to  exterminate  them.  They  had 
become  so  extremely  numerous  that  concerted  action  became 
necessary  and  was  demanded  by  the  people,  who  are  now  slowly 
exterminating  them.  A  special  officer  was  appointed  in  each 
county,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  carry  on  this  work.     The  ex- 
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pense  is  borne  by  a  special  tax  levied  on  each  county.  In 
Australia,  the  sparrow  is  increasing  to  extraordinary  numbers 
and  the  people  are  up  in  arms  against  it.  As  the  agricultural 
interests  there  are  involved,  the  time  seems  ripe  for  action. 
The  sparrow  is  an  exotic  species  to  America,  and  following  the 
law  of  introduced  species,  has  become  a  pest  and  the  time  is 
sure  to  come  when  the  people  will  demand  extermination.  When 
the  whole  country,  or  a  great  section  of  the  country,  comes  to  a 
definite  decision  in  the  matter,  then  is  the  time  for  all  to  work  to- 
gether and  to  clean  out  the  species  till  not  one  is  left.  For  if  any 
are  left,  their  great  ratio  of  reproduction,  four  to  five  broods  of  five 
eggs  each,  each  year,  would  soon  render  the  work  useless  and 
leave  the  people  more  discouraged  than  now.  The  repression  of 
the  sparrow  cannot  be  undertaken  locally  with  any  lasting  or  per- 
manent effect,  for  the  killing  of  a  few  thousands  is  as  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  and  the  small  vacuum  would  soon  be  filled  by  others  swarm- 
ing in  from  neighboring  parts. 

The  letters  I  have  received  show  that  some  here,  some  there, 
are  doing  honest  work  toward  sparrow  extermination,  and  while 
I  do  not  want  in  the  least  to  discourage  them  in  their  efforts,  the 
results  are  only  temporary  and  the  work  must  be  kept  up  continu- 
ally. If  one  State  or  group  of  States  set  to  work  carefully  within 
their  borders,  some  lasting  results  will  be  obtained  and  the  con- 
tinuous work  need  only  be  kept  up  on  the  borders  of  the  territoiy 
where  the  sparrow  has  been  exterminated.  But  a  far  better  way 
is  to  have  the  whole  country  do  this  extermination,  now,  at  once, 
and  all  over  the  United  States. 
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RECENT  ORNITHOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 

SOUTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN. 

BY  B.   H.   SWALES  AND  P.   A.   TAVERNER. 

Nature  means  change.  Nature  plus  man  means  transforma- 
tion. The  time  is  passing,  and  with  it  many  of  our  once  common 
species  are  traveling  to  extinction.  The  records  of  the  past  are 
fragmentary  and  misty  and,  in  the  light  of  present  day  conditions^ 
the  accounts  of  old  authors  are  often  almost  past  belief.  Of  the 
great  flocks  of  water  birds  that  once  visited  our  waters,  but  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  remain  and,  in  many  specific  cases,  none  at 
all.  Just  what  the  conditions  were,  in  the  old  days,  it  is  hard  ta 
tell.  Game  was  too  common,  then,  to  be  mentioned  specifically; 
and  now  we  can  but  surmise  at  what  the  great  migrant  hordes 
were  composed  of.  Even  at  a  later  date  ornithological  knowledge 
of  the  rarer  forms  was  too  rare  and  incomplete  to  form  the  basis 
of  modem  scientific  conclusion.  What  has  been  change  and  what 
roisreport  is  but  too  often  the  problem  of  our  list  makers.  The 
changes  have  been  gradual  and  are  still  going  on,  but  too  often 
we  have  only  awakened  to  the  fact  of  the  growing  rarity  of  a  species 
when  it  has  utterly  vanished  from  our  horizon.  Through  it  all^ 
various  observers  have  come,  noted  and  gone;  and  their  records 
have  been  copied  and  recopied  and  present  conceptions  of  a\i- 
faunal  conditions,  in  many  cases,  are  but  composite  pictures  of 
various  past  stages  and  the  present.  The  limited  oportunities 
most  of  the  older  observers  enjoyed  for  the  definitions  of  the  ob- 
scurer forms,  their  more  or  less  indefinite  data  and  the  loss  of 
their  specimens,  also  throws  a  veil  of  doubt  over  their  records 
that  there  is  now  no  way  of  piercing. 

The  past  has  gone  and  left  but  scanty  record  behind.  Whether 
the  present  does  likewise,  rests  with  us  of  the  present.  That  the 
next  generation  may  not  say  of  this  as  we  say  of  the  past,  it  seems 
most  necessary,  as  various  points  turn  up,  that  they  should  be  put 
in  an  enduring  form,  as  well  for  the  correction  of  current  mis- 
conception, as  for  a  legacy  to  the  future.  To  this  end,  the  following 
notes  have  been  sifted  from  our  note  books,  as  showing  the  salient 
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features  of  the  past  few  years'  work  in  this  vidnity.  Some  are  but 
formal  records  of  occurrences,  others  scraps  of  life  history  or  other 
*  bits  that  seem  of  more  or  less  interest.  In  all  cases  we  have  given 
the  local  conditions  as  we  have  found  them,  taking  nothing  for 
granted  that  could  be  verified,  and  locating,  definitely,  the  speci- 
mens in  as  many  cases  as  possible.  Eyesight  records  have  been 
used  but  sparingly,  but  wherever  no  other  are  available  we  have 
attempted  to  give  the  conditions  under  which  the  identifications 
were  made  that  the  reader  may  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the 
conclusions.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  we  are  at 
variance  with  lists  of  adjoining  localities,  and  the  reports  of  other 
observers.  This  cannot  be  helped.  Our  experience  has  been  as 
follows  and,  as  we  have  taken  the  utmost  care  in  identifications, 
variation  must  be  attributed  to  differences  of  locality  or  other 
reasons  that  suggest  themselves. 

The  delta  of  the  St.  Clair  River,  known  as  the  St.  Clair  Flats, 
has  long  been  looked  upon  as  that  paradise  of  water  birds  where 
all  species  breed  and  some  birds  have  been  reported  from  there 
apparently  on  the  principle  that  if  not  there  they  should  be.  Some 
of  these  records  have  been  copied  extensively  and  we  have  taken 
this  opportunity  to  correct  some  of  the  most  flagrant  of  them. 

Lanis  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull. —  There  has  been 
some  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  at  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Erie  (see  Jones's  'Birds  of  Ohio,'  p.  29).  We  have 
always  been  confident  of  its  occurrence  here  and  have  recorded 
it  many  times  in  our  note^s.  On  coming  to  look  it  up,  however, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  an  entire  lack  of  actual  specimens  and 
that  all  our  identifications  had  been  eyesight  ones.  We  have 
therefore,  this  fall,  paid  special  attention  to  this  species,  with  the 
following  results:  About  October  15  Mr.  Campion  had  a  pair  of 
wings  that  we  identified  as  from  a  bird  of  this  species  taken  on  the 
river.  November  1,  while  crossing  the  river,  Mr.  Tavemer  watched 
a  small  gull  sailing  in  circles  with  a  Herring  Gull.  Though  it 
was  never  close  enough  for  the  characteristic  ring  on  the  bill  to  be 
distinguished,  every  chance  was  given  to  compare  the  two  birds 
in  point  of  size,  as  they  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other's  courses 
many  times  and  often  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  November 
12,  Mr.  Campion  received  a  juvenile  bird  from  Pine  Liake,  Oak- 
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land  G>.^  the  second  county  back  from  the  liTer^  and  we  examined 
it  in  his  shop.  On  the  15th,  Mr.  Swales  observed  another  on  the 
river  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  above  described,  and 
about  the  same  time  Mr.  Eppinger  mounted  another  local  specimen. 
Mr.  Campion  has  an  adult  moimted  bird  in  his  window,  taken 
several  years  ago,  and  informs  us  that  he  receives  several  every 
year  from  the  local  shooters.  We  regard  these  records  as  amply 
substantiating  bur  claim  that  this  species  is  a  regular  migrant  on 
the  Detroit  River.    It  occasionally  remains  during  mild  winters. 

GeloeheUdon  nilotica.  Gull-billed  Tern. -^  Reported  froin 
the  FlatSj  but  the  observer  now  repudiates  the  record,  and  as  th6re 
b  no  other  substantiating  data,  it  will  have  to  be  thrown  out; 

Sterna  caspia.  Caspian  Tern. —  We  have  no  absolute  data 
for  this  bird  on  the  Detroit  River,  though  Mr.  Campion  states 
that  about  October,  1901,  he  saw  two  flying  up  the  river  just  out 
of  giin  range^  and  Mr.  Fleming  informs  us  that  Mr.  Maughn  of 
Toronto  has  had  three  from  the  Ste;  Anne's  Gim  Club,  6n  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  Flats.  At  Pmnt  Pelee,  at  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  iti  company  with  Mr.  W.  E;  Saunders,  May  13,  1905, 
we  saw  several  beating  up  and  doWn  the  shores  with  Common 
Terns  under  much  the  same  circiimstances  as  described  under  the 
head  of  Ring-billed  Gull;  their  superior  size  but  like  coloration 
to  their  companions,  made  identiflcation  practically  ceitain.  On 
September  8,  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Swales  observed  two,  in  nearly 
the  same  locality,  ^  they  flew  by  jusj  out  of  gun  range. 

Sterna  forsteri.  Forster's  Tern.  —  We  have  but  one  record 
of  this  species,  a  juvenile  taken  on  the  lower  Detroit  River  Sept. 
10,  1890,  by  J.  C.  Wood.  This  bird  was  identified  by  Mr.  Robt. 
Ridgway  and  is  in  Mr.  Swales's  collection. 

Sterna  antiUamm.  Least  Tern. —  We  have  no  evidence 
whatever  of  the  o<!!Currence  of  this  bird  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  (Auk,  XXIII,  pp.  452-453)  that  all  the  so-called 
specimens  of  this  species  that  Mr.  Fleming  has  examined  from  the 
adjoining  Province  have  proved  to  be  immature  Black  Terns. 
This  confusion  may  well  be  the  basis  of  our  local  records. 

Phalacrocorax  dilophus.  Double-crested  Cormorant. —  Dur- 
ing 1906  we  have  examined  three  specimens  in  the  local  taxider- 
mist's shops.      One,  taken  in  April,  has  the  breast  nearly  white 
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flecked  with  black,  and  is  the  second  local  spring  record  for  the 
species.  The  two  others  were  sent  in  from  the  St.  Clair  Flats 
October  1  and  November  25.  This  seems  to  be  about  the  usual 
number  taken  each  year  on  the  river  and  the  vicinity. 

Anas  obscura  mbripes.  Red-leoged  Black  Duck. —  The 
search  for  thb  subspecies,  this  fall,  has  brought  to  li^t  several 
that  we  are  confident  belong  to  the  variety.  The  Black  Duck 
nests  regularly  at  the  Flats  and  all  the  eariy  fall  birds  belong  to 
this  breeding  form.  The  variants  do  not  come  until  November. 
We  have  unfortunately  so  far  been  imable  to  secure  specimens 
for  expert  advice.  We  examined  one  in  Campion's  shop,  taken 
December  11,  that  is  undoubtedly  a  hybrid  (A.  boschaa  +  obscura). 
This  has  a  few  slight  tendencies  towards  the  Mallard  in  general 
shape,  and  the  coloration  of  the  tertials.  Over  the  eye  there  is  a 
perceptible  shade  of  green,  otherwise  we  should  call  it  a  well  marked 
Red-leg.  It  was  taken  in  company  with  a  tjrpical  Mallard-Black 
hybrid,  showing  about  equal  traces  of  both  parents.  We  should 
judge  that  the  before  mentioned  bird  has  about  the  appearance 
that  would  be  exhibited  by  a  cross  between  an  ordinary  hybrid 
and  a  Black  Duck  and  would  be  well  represented  by  the  formula 
{obscura  +  boscha)  -f  obscura.  Both  these  were  taken  on  the 
lower  Detroit  River. 

Ohaolelasmos  strepems.  Gadwall. —  The  Gadwall  b  a  de- 
cidedly rare  duck  in  this  vicinity.  Todd,  in  his  'Birds  of  Erie  and 
Presque  Isle/  lists  it  as  the  "rarest  duck  on  Lake  Erie."  In  a 
MS.  list  of  birds  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
date  unknown,  a  specimen  is  listed  with  the  following  data:  "State 
Survey,  Southeasteni  Mich. —  Dr.  A.  Sager."  The  bird  itself 
has  been  lost  and  further  infonnation  on  it  is  unobtainable.  Mr. 
Fleming  informs  us  that  Mr.  John  Maughn,  of  Toronto,  has  had 
several  pass  through  his  hands  from  the  Ste.  Anne's  Gun  Club, 
St.  Clair  Flats,  Ont.  During  the  past  fall  of  1906  we  have  exam- 
ined three  females  in  Campion's  shop;  one  was  taken  October 
26,  Ix)wer  Detroit  River,  and  the  other  two,  November  15,  Monroe 
Marshes,  Monroe  Co.  One  of  the  latter  is  in  Tavemer's  collection, 
No.  777. 

Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller. —  We  have  been  able  to  find  but 
one  sjjecimen  of  this  species  in  a  number  of  years.     On  October 
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26,  1906,  a  female  was  taken  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Campion  to  mount,  in  whose  shop  we  examined  it.  Even 
twenty  years  ago  this  was  considered  a  rare  bird  on  the  St.  Clair 
Flats,  one  of  the  most  famous  ducking  grounds  in  the  country. 

Aythya  yalliBiiazia.  Canvas-back. —  We  are  informed  by  an 
inhabitant  of  Hickory  Island  that  a  small  flock  of  Canvas-backs 
remained  all  last  winter  (1905-06)  on  the  open  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River. 

Aythya  collaiis.  Ring-necked  Duck. —  Though  once  regarded 
as  a  common  duck,  the  Ring-neck  is  far  from  being  such  at  present 
writing.  Despite  of  keeping  a  close  eye  upon  the  contents  of  the 
taxidermy  establishments  of  the  city,  questioning  the  shooters  and 
examining  their  game  bags  at  every  opportunity,  we  have  found  but 
one  local  specimen,  April  10,  1905,  from  the  Flats.  On  November 
15,  1906,  we  received  a  male  from  Point  Pelee,  Ont.,  which  is  in 
Mr.  Tavemer's  collection. 

Qidemia  deglandi.  White-winged  Scoter. —  Records  of  this 
scoter  are  rare  enough  to  make  it  desirable  to  mention  a  male 
taken  at  Fox  Island,  Lower  Detroit  River,  Nov.  22,  1906,  by  Mr. 
Atkinson.  This  is  in  Mr.  Tavemer's  collection.  This  species  is 
known  among  the  shooters  by  the  name  of  "Squaw  Duck." 

Ohen  hyperborea.  Lesser  Snow  Goose. —  Since  recording  our 
opinion  of  this  species  in  southeastern  Michigan  (Auk,  XXII, 
pp.  219,  220),  Mr.  Tavemer  has  examined  several  old  specimens 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  Museum  that  are  ascribed  to  this 
section  and  has  found  that  they  all  belong  to  this  form.  We  can 
get  no  evidence  that  any  other  form  has  ever  been  taken. 

Olor  colmnbiaiias.  Whistling  Swan. —  It  is  interesting  to 
note  tjiat,  during  the  winter  of  1905-06,  a  small  flock  of  swans 
wintered  near  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie.  We  were  so  informed 
by  a  resident  of  Hickory  Island  who  stated  that  they  were  very  wary 
and  noisy  and  kept  well  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  As  will  be 
remembered,  the  winter  was  very  open  and  mild,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  ice  until  February.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all 
local  swans  be  critically  examined,  as  there  still  seems  to  be  some 
hope  that  the  Trumpeter  yet  occurs  rarely  on  our  waters. 

Ardea  csrolea.  Little  Blue  Heron. —  September  22,  1906, 
in  Leamington,  Ont.,  we  examined  a  mounted  bird  in  the  collection 
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of  Mr.  John  G)nover  of  thut  dty.  It  was  taken  in  September, 
1904,  near  the  base  of  Point  Pelee  by  Mr.  Dan  Goyeau.  Mr. 
Conover  had  all  his  things  packed  ready  for  moving  to  another 
city  and  the  specimen  was  not  situated  so  that  a  critical  examination 
could  b^  made.  It  was,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  pure  white,  without 
plumes  or  markings  of  any  kind.  We  based  our  identification  on 
the  color  of  the  legs  which  were  painted  yellow.  Whether  this 
was  their  original  color,  or  the  taxidermist's  idea  of  the  ''eternal 
fitness  of  things"  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  We,  however, 
assume  the  former,  and  in  that  belief,  place  the  specimen  under 
this  heading  with  a  question  mark. 

Nycticorax  n^cticorax  navios.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 
—  Though  said  to  be  a  comtnon  bird  on  the  St.  Clair  Flats  by 
Langille  (1883),  it  b  now  but  rarely  seen  in  this  section.  We  have 
iEt  few  straggling  records  for  the  specie^  at  various  points  from  the 
Flats  to  the  Lower  Detroit  River,  so  it  evidently  occurs  as  a  strag- 
gling wanderer  once  in  a  while.  '       ' 

SteganopuB  tlicolor.  Wilson's  Phalarope. —  Records  of  this 
species  are  very  rare.  In  addition  to  Tavemer*s  record  (Auk, 
XXIII,  p.  335)  and  that  of  J.  C.  Wood  (ibid,,  p.  334)  referring  to 
the  same  place,  and  likely  to  the  same  indi\idual,  Mr.  Campion 
infonns  us  that  he  mounted  a  high-plumaged  female,  taken  on  the 
Flats  in  May,  1906,  by  Mr.  Clarence  Conely  of  Detroit,  in  whose 
possession  it  now  is.  It  is  interesting  to  obser\'e  that  after  all 
these  years  of  non-observation  of  this  sp>ecies,  two  should  have 
been  taken  at  nearlv  the  same  time  and  within  twentv  miles  of 
each  other.  There  is  a  possibility,  of  course,  that  this  last  one 
is  one  of  the  same  indi\iduals  recorded  by  Mr.  Wood,  as  the  locality 
where  it  was  taken  is  directly  on  what  would  appear  to^be  the 
natural  channel  of  its  migration  route  to  the  north. 

Actodromas  fusdcoUis.  White-rumped  Sandpiper. —  Mr. 
Wood's  statement  in  *The  Auk'  (XXIII,  pp.  458,  459)  that  this 
species  is  common  in  eastern  Michigan  we  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  surprise.  The  above  record  and  that  of  Mr.  Tavemer's 
(ibid.,  p.  335)  are  the  first  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  for  this 
section.  Mr.  Swales  has  known  Mr.  Wood  for  a  great  many 
years  intimately  -  in  fact  up  to  the  spring  of  1904  they  were  con- 
stant field  companions,  but  in  none  of  their  ornithological  talks 
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did  Mr.  Wood  ever  mention  having  seen  this  species  even  when 
the  subject  of  conversation  turned  on  the  results  of  these  same 
Port  Austin  trips.  It  is  certain  that  none  pf  these  birds  were 
taken,  or  if  taken  they  were  not  preserved.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Wood's  identifications  of  the  White-rumped  Sandpiper  pn  the 
Lake  Huron  shore  are  purely  retrospective  and  that  an  entirely 
misleading  conception  has  been  given  of  the  status  pf  thi^  spe9ies 
in  the  State. 

Oharadriua  dominicoB.  Golden  Plover. —  The  standing  of 
this  species  in  our  local  list  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  seems  tq 
be  generally  regarded  as  a  more  of  less  cpmmon  migrant,  but 
specimens  to  support  the  claim  are  not  forthcoming.  We  have 
foimd  but  one  bona  fide  specimen  for  the  Detroit  River, —  N.  A. 
Wood,  Oct.  12,  1895,  Gibralter,  Mich.  Others  have  upon  exam- 
ination proved  to  be  Black-bellied  Plovers  (Squatarola  squatarola). 
We  have  found  the  latter  conmion  during  the  falls  of  1905  and  1906 
at  Point  Pelee  and  have  met  with  but  one  each  year  of  the  Gk)lden. 
The  experience  of  W.  E.  Saunders  in  southern  Ontario  has  been 
about  parallel  with  ours  in  regard  to  the  relative  abundance  of  the 
two  species,  and  Mr.  Fleming  (Auk,  XXIII,  p.  451)  gives  informa- 
tion pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Golden  Plover  is  an  erratic 
visitor  to  our  shores,  while  the  Black-belly  is  a  regular  and  common 
local  migrant.  It  seems  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Ontario  records  of  the  Golden  Plover  are  fall  ones,  yet  this  is  just 
the  season  that  they  should  not  be  found  here,  according  to  W.  W. 
Cooke  in  his  'New  Facts  About  the  Migration  of  Birds,'  1903. 
The  mention  of  S,  squatarola  in  most  of  our  local  lists  is  suspicious 
in  the  light  of  the  above.  The  well  known  sportsman  writer,  Ed. 
Sandys,  has  an  entertaining  account  (Outing,  1899,  p.  183)  of  the 
unusual  abundance  of  Golden  Plover  in  the  region  of  the  Thames 
River,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  during  September 
and  October;  and  again  {ibid.,  1897,  p.  305),  he  states  that  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair  he  found  them  very  common  October 
15,  1896.  Immediate! v  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  track  of  the  species,  either  by  personal  observation 
or  bv  talks  with  the  shooters. 

Arenaria  morinella.  Ruddy  Turnstone. —  We  have  seen  a 
case  containing  two  high-plumaged  Turnstones  that  Mr.  Campion 
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tells  us  he  took  near  the  River  Rouge.  He  says  there  were  five 
in  the  flock  and  he  got  them  all.  It  was  in  the  spring,  about  1898. 
He  also  reports  mounting  a  Turnstone  for  the  Mr.  Conely  before 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  Phalarope.  Mr.  Tavemer  took  one 
at  Point  Pelee  September  15,  1905.  This  appears  to  exhaust 
the  records  for  this  section. 

Aedpiter  atiicapflliui.  American  Gk)SHAWK. —  Prior  to  1906 
we  have  but  two  records  for  the  Goshawk  in  the  neighboriiood 
of  Detroit,  namely,  Wayne  G).,  Dec.  24,  1898,  and  Oakland 
Co.,  Oct.  30,  1905.  This  fall,  however,  we  have  had  a  flight 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice.  October  15  we  flushed  a 
large  Accipiier  that  we  were  confident  was  of  this  species  at  Point 
Pelee,  Ont.,  but  did  not  receive  confirmatory  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  our  identification  until  October  21,  when  we  received 
an  adult  male  from  the  same  locality,  followed  by  an  adult  and  a 
juvenile  October  23.  On  November  8  we  received  four  birds, 
and  November  14  three,  all  from  the  Point.  The  first  local  speci- 
men was  in  the  taxidermist's  hands  about  October  29,  and  single 
birds  were  received  November  10,  December  11,  24,  30,  and 
January  18.  Several  were  reported  from  Pelee  December  1  and 
January  18.  Of  all  these  but  two  were  juveniles,  one  as  above 
mentioned  and  the  first  of  the  local  birds.  Of  the  remainder, 
two  of  the  Pelee  and  one  of  the  others  had  a  trace  of  the  dark 
stripings  of  the  immature  plumage,  and  were,  we  should  judge, 
birds  of  the  second  year.  From  these  specimens  it  was  easy  to 
pick  out  four  distinct  plumages,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
species  does  not  attain  its  full  plumage  until  the  third  year.  The 
winter  of  1896,  saw  a  flight  of  Goshawks  at  Toronto  when  the  same 
conditions  as  to  the  scarcity  of  young  birds  prevailed  (see  Auk, 
XXIV,  p.  72),  and  again  this  year  Mr.  Fleming  reports  another 
one  like  it.  Strange  to  relate,  however,  in  the  intermediate  terri- 
tory' at  Ix>ndon,  Mr.  Saunders  has  s«»en  no  (ioshawks  at  all  this 
fall.  Correspondence  has  shown  that  the  flight  has  not  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  State,  when^  the  only  records  that  we  hear 
of  have  l)een  fn)ni  Midhind  and  Clare  Counties,  where,  howeNTr, 
the  species  seems  to  1k»  a  mow  or  less  common  visitor.  The  flight 
also  seems  not  to  have  cmssed  I^ike  Erie,  as  Dr.  Lvnds  Jones 
spent  some  time  at  Ceciar  Point,  (iirectly  opposite  Point  Pelee,  on 
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the  Ohio  shore  during  the  height  of  the  flight  and  does  not  mention 
them  in  his  report  of  his  trip  (Wils.  Bull.,  Dec.,  1906). 

Nyctea  nyctea.  Snowy  Owl. —  We  have  also  had  a  flight  of 
Snowy  Owls  this  fall  and  eariy  winter,  that  has  not  been  so  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  individuals  as  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individuals  composing  it.  Hitherto  the  general  run  of  Snowy 
Owls  taken  here  have  been  of  the  usual  heavily  marked  form. 
This  fall,  however,  the  males  have  all  been  of  a  remarkable  white- 
ness. The  first  one  of  the  season  was  received  from  Point  Pelee, 
November  1,  and  must  have  been  taken  a  few  days  previous.  This 
is  a  male  and  nearly  white.  What  darker  markings  there  are, 
are  very  light  in  color  and  are  sparsely  sprinkled  over  the  wings 
and  lower  breast.  We  received  another,  a  female  of  the  usual 
dark  coloration,  from  the  Point  November  7»  Since  then  five 
have  been  examined  in  the  shops,  two  coming  from  Port  Huron, 
both  white,  and  one  from  Grosse  Isle  in  the  lower  Detroit  River, 
which  is  almost  immaculate.  The  other  two  were  females  and 
were  dark.  All  males  have  been  light  and  all  females  dark.  It 
seems  that  this  flight  must  have  originated  in  a  different  geographi- 
cal quarter  than  previous  ones.  It  is  known  that  in  the  northwest- 
em  Provinces  of  Canada  this  light  bird  is  the  usual  form,  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  these  birds  came  from  somewhere  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  our  usual  visitors  originate  some  distance  further  east. 
The  occurrence  of  the  dark  females  indicates  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary, as  the  female  of  the  white  male  is  invariably  of  the  dark 
type.  From  what  data  we  can  gather  it  does  not  seem  that  this 
whiteness  is  the  result  of  full  maturity,  otherwise  it  might  be  inferred 
that  this  is  an  irruption  of  adults  somewhat  resembling  the  flight 
of  Goshawks  described  above.  That  there  is  something  more 
than  ordinary  in  the  occurrence  of  these  birds  this  fall  is  evident 
on  studying  their  peculiar  distribution  over  Michigan  and  Ontario. 
A  map  showing  the  occurrence  of  the  Goshawk  this  fall  would  do 
equally  well  for  the  Snowj'  Owl.  W^hite  birds  have  been  common 
at  Toronto,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Fleming;  none  of  any  kind 
have  been  noted  at  London  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  there  are  no 
reports  from  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  only  way  we  can  account 
for  this  strange  state  of  affairs  is  that  these  two  species  have  fol- 
lowed some  such  route  as  Taverner  mapped  out   (Bull.  Mich. 
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Omith.  Club,  1905,  pp.  3-7).  We  surmise  that  they  came  down 
from  some  point  to  the  northwest  of  us,  and  at  the  head  of  L4ike 
Huron  divided  into  streams,  one  following  the  main  land  around 
the  indentation  of  Georgian  Bay  and  then  overiand  to  Toronto; 
and  the  other  cutting  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay  via  the  Manitou- 
lin  Islands  to  the  Bruce  Peninsula,  and  thence  down  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huron  to  their  present  recorded  distribution. 

Empidonax  flaviventris.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. —  Up 
to  the  summer  of  1906  we  regarded  this  species  as  a  rare  migrant, 
but  August  12,  1906,  we  secured  one  and  observed  several  more, 
and  from  then  on  found  it  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Empi- 
donaces.  At  Point  Pelee  we  have  found  it  abundant  all  through 
September  in  both  1905  and  1906.  It  is  probable  that  hitherto 
it  has  been  overlooked  here  owing  to  the  notorious  difficulty  of 
separating  the  small  flycatchers  in  the  fleld,  and  the  lack  of  atten- 
tion that  is  generally  given  them.  The  seeming  absence  of  this 
flycatcher  along  the  Ohio  lake  shore  is  probably  due  to  the  same 
cause,  as  it  is  most  improbable  that  it  should  be  so  abundant  at 
Pelee  and  as  rare  on  the  Ohio  shore  as  the  pubUshed  records 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  From  our  experience  with  the  Yellow- 
bellied  Flycatcher,  we  regard  it  as  a  more  or  less  common  and 
likely  regular  migrant  in  southeastern  Michigan. 

Hesperiphona  vespertina.  Evening  Grosbeak. —  This  winter 
(1906-07),  this  rare  straggler  has  again  been  with  us  for  the  first 
time  since  the  general  flight  of  1889-90.  We  had  received  reports 
of  its  occurrence  a  few  miles  inland  but  it  was  not  until  December 
30  that  its  appearance  here  was  announced  by  a  male  being  brought 
in  to  one  of  the  taxidermist  shops  of  the  city.  So  far,  January  28, 
this  is  all  we  have  heard  of  in  the  immediate  vicinitv. 

Oarpodacus  purpureas.  Purple  Finch. —  Although  this  bird 
is  reported  as  a  not  uncommon  winter  resident  inland  (Ann  Arbor 
and  Pl^Tnouth),  we  have  no  winter  dates  for  its  occurrence  here. 
During  the  past  fall  we  met  with  a  great  number  of  Purple  Finches 
both  here  and  at  Point  Pelee.  The  interesting  feature  observed  was 
the  silence  of  the  adult  red  birds.  The  olive  juveniles  sang  freely, 
but  the  bright  ones  uttered  but  monosyllahio  call  notes,  and  in  no 
case  made  any  attempt  to  sing.  Also  then*  wen*  hut  two  types  of 
plumage  observed,  good  bright  Tvd  adults  and  plain  olive  juveniles; 
there  were  no  intermediates. 
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Loxia  lencoptera.  W^IT£-WIKG£D  Crossbill. —  Reconk  of 
the  White-winged  Crossbill  in  southeastern  Michigan  are  few  and 
far  between.  Jas.  B.  Purdy  records  (Cook,  Bds.  of  Mich.,  1893, 
p.  108)  that  he  secured  a  pair  at  Plymouth  but  gives  no  further 
data.  During  the  past  fall  the  species  seems  to  have  been  generally 
distributed  over  southern  Ontario,  and  on  November  8  Mr.  Swales 
found  a  small  flock  on  Belle  Isle,  in  the  Detroit  River  opposite 
the  city.  These  birds,  two  of  which  were  males,  were  feeding  on 
the  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  were  very  tame.  Novem- 
ber 13,  we  received  a  male  from  Point  Pelee.  The  species  seems 
to  have  been  common  at  London  since  early  November  but  we 
can  get  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  appearance  in  the  State  west 
of  us. 

Ootomicalns  savannarom  passerinas.  Savanna  Sparrow. — 
In  'The  Auk,'  XXII,  p.  89,  Mr.  Tavemer  recorded  the  breeding 
of  the  Savanna  Sparrow  in  the  meadows  of  St.  Clair  Co.,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Flats.  In  'The  Auk,'  XXIV,  p.  97,  appears  what  is 
evidently  an  oblique  criticism  of  the  same.  It  may  be  well,  imder 
these  circumstances,  to  enlarge  upon  the  previous  record  and  give 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  occurred.  We  do  not  for  a  minute 
admit  that  the  occurrence  of  an  individual  or  a  pair  in  the  breeding 
season  warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  are  breeding,  when  found 
outside  their  known  range,  but  the  reader  can  judge  of  the  following 
facts.  In  these  rather  damp  meadows  we  found  the  Savanna 
Sparrows  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer.  Those  taken  had  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  thickened 
and  all  other  indications  of  being  breeders.  The  nests  were  not 
looked  for,  as  we  deemed  their  occurrence  in  numbers  throughout 
the  breeding  season  was  evidence  enough,  especially  as  Tavemer 
had  already  found  them  regular  breeders  at  Port  Huron,  a  few 
miles  north,  and  W.  E.  Saunders  had  reported  them  as  common 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Flats.  We  thought  it  nothing  strange 
that  they  should  breed  here,  and  published  the  fact  merely  as  a 
matter  of  record.  Since  then  we  have  invariably  found  them  in 
the  same  numbers  in  the  same  place  during  the  full  spring  and 
smnmer  months.  W^e  think  the  evidence  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
far  more  so,  in  fact,  than  that  of  the  breeding  of  the  Black-throated 
Blue  Warbler  (Auk,  XVII,  p.  390). 
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MeloBpisa  dneioft  malodia.  Song  Sparrow. —  The  Song  Spar- 
row occasionally  winters  with  us  in  limited  numbers  and  in  cer- 
tain favored  places.  We  have  three  January  specimens  taken  in 
1906  and  1907,  and  though  mid-winter  birds,  each  was  very  fat 
indeed  when  killed.  Whether  it  b  only  those  in  exceptionally 
good  condition  that  can  remain  in  winter  or  that  those  that  stay 
with  us  find  food  abundant  it  is  hard  to  say. 

OardinaUs  cardinaUs.  Cardinal. —  There  b  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Cardinal  is  on  the  increase  with  us  in  southeastern  Michigan. 
In  the  immediate  past  it  has  always  been  observed  in  singles,  and 
then  generally  in  the  winter.  In  the  fall  of  1904  we  found  a  brood 
of  young  birds,  accompanied  by  both  parents,  and  with  the  neos- 
soptile  still  attached  to  the  feathers,  on  the  main  land  near  the 
St.  Clair  Flats.  In  May,  1905,  two  were  observed  at  Flat  Rock, 
on  the  Huron  River,  and  again  January  6, 1907,  we  met  six  scattered 
along  the  river  between  Flat  Rock  and  Rockwood.  Besides  these 
we  have  met  single  individuals  in  most  of  the  spring,  fall,  and 
winter  months  between  Detroit  and  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  River. 
The  valley  of  this  stream  seems  to  be  the  main  artery  of  their  dis- 
tribution in  this  section,  and  they  are  now  reported  as  rather  com- 
mon as  far  up  it  as  Ann  Arbor.  Mr.  Tavemer  was  well  acquainted 
with  this  region  and  its  birds  from  1892-94,  and  at  that  time  the 
Cardinal  held  its  position  in  the  Washtenaw  Co.  list  solely  on  the 
ground  of  a  single  old  record.  The  same  seems  to  have  been  true 
of  Wayne  Co.,  though  there  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  some 
half  a  century  ago  it  was  a  still  more  common  feature  of  our  land- 
scape than  it  is  even  now.  Many  old  residents  speak  of  the  "red 
birds"  that  they  used  to  see.  We  do  not  think  that  they  have 
confused  the  Tanager  with  this  species,  as  they  mention  its  whistling 
powers,  and,  besides,  the  Cardinal  has  always  been  a  common 
cage  bird  here  and  was  well  known.  If  this  is  so  it  seems  to  indicate 
that  some  large  cycle  is  completed  and  the  Cardinal  is  but  regaining 
a  lost  habitat. 

Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler. —  Though  one  of 
our  most  abundant  fall  migrants,  this  warbler  has  yet  to  be  detected 
in  the  spring  in  Wayne  Co.  To  the  west,  north  and  east  of  us, 
however,  it  ap[K»ars  to  be  a  rather  irregular  }>ut  not  uncommon 
spring  migrant.     It  is  often  obser\-ed  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mr.  Tavemer 
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met  it  during  the  springs  of  1901  and  1902  at  Port  Huron,  and  Mr. 
Saunders  regards  it  as  9ot  uncommon  at  London.  We  met  the 
species  in  limited  numbers  in  May,  1905  aod  1906,  at  Point  Pelee. 
It  seems  then  that  Detroit  is  carefully  avoided  by  this  bird  in  the 
spring  and  is  ah  indication  of  the  peculiar  situation  this  section 
occupies  migrationally. 

Thryothorufl  Indovidaniui.  Carouna  Wren. — August  11,  1906, 
we  added  this  species  to  the  Wayne  Co.  list  when  Mr.  Tavemer 
took  a  juvenile  male  near  Palmer  Park,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Detroit.  We  were  first  attracted  by  its  clear,  bubbling,  liquid 
notes  proceeding  from  a  tangle  of  blackberry  canes.  Though  a 
young  bird  it  is  not  sufficient  to  found  even  a  hypothetical  breeding 
record,  as  it  could  fly  perfectly  and  might  have  come  from  almost 
any  distance.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 
extralimital  cases  of  this  bird's  occurrence  in  the  adjoining  sections 
have  been  in  the  fall,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  this  species  has  a 
tendency  to  wander  north  after  the  breeding  season,  as  do  the 
herons  and  some  other  birds.  It  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  all  birds  are  more  numerous  in  the  postnuptual  than  in  the 
prenuptual  season,  due  to  the  great  numbers  of  newly  raised  young. 
There  may  therefore  be  greater  chances  of  rare  birds  being  seen 
then.  For  various  reasons,  however,  we  incline  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter  explanation.  For  one  thing,  the  same  movement 
seems  to  occur  in  the  Cardinals  and  hitherto  more  adults  have  been 
observed  here  in  the  fall  than  immatures. 

Sitta  eanadenslB.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  This  little 
nuthatch  is  something  of  a  puzzler.  It  is  a  migrant  here,  yet  we 
understand  that  it  winters  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  With  us  it  is 
extremely  erratic  in  its  appearance,  being  common  some  years 
and  then  absent  for  several  years  in  succession.  This  fall  (1906),  for 
the  first  time  in  some  years,  it  was  common.  The  first  specimen 
was  seen  in  the  city  August  30.  September  1  to  3  they  were  com- 
mon at  Point  Pelee,  and  still  more  so  from  the  15th  to  the  22d, 
and  October  15  vast  numbers  were  seen  there.  Thev  were  everv- 
where,  in  the  hard  woods,  hanging  head  downwards  from  the  tips 
of  the  long  branches,  in  the  orchards,  creeping  over  the  trunks, 
and  in  the  red  cedar  thickets;  but  by  far  the  largest  numbers  were 
towards  the  end  of  the  Point  on  the  edge  of  a  waste  clearing  where 
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eveiy  dead  and  dry  mullen  stalk  had  several  of  their  little  blue 
forms  upon  it.  There  seemed  to  be  hundreds  in  sight  at  one  time. 
They  did  not  appear  in  anything  like  such  numbers  about  Detroit, 
and  we  did  not  see  more  that  a  couple  or  so  at  a  time  and  generally 
three  or  four  made  a  day's  record.  The  last  one  was  seen  October 
21  at  Rockwood,  though  Mr.  Tavemer  saw  a  pair  taken  at  Ypsi- 
lanti  Jan.  11,  1907.  The  occurrence  of  these  bird^  seems,  to 
have  been  pretty  general  this  fall  and  we  have  reports  of  tbem 
through  lower  Ontario  and  adjacent  portions  of  this  State.  A 
comparison  of  the  old  records  of  Mr.  Swales  with  those  of  Mr. 
Saunders  of  London  shows  a  strong  similarity  of  abimdance  that 
no  other  species  that  we  have  compared  in  this  way  has  revealed. 
It  indicates  that  the  movements  of  this  species  are  not  ao  expen- 
trically  erratic  as  some  others,  or,  rather,  the  same  causes  that 
move  the  winter  visitors  of  southern  Ontario  also  brings  ours 
down.  There  is,  then,  a  connection  between  the  Hed-breasted 
Nuthatches  of  Ontario  and  Michigan  that  is  not  evident  in  other 
species.  Indeed,  from  the  study  of  the  winter  migrapts  of  the  two 
sections,  as  a  whole,  we  are  confident  that  their  winter  migratipns 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  There  is  a  strong  similarity 
just  along  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  but  it  does  not 
extend  to  any  distance  inland. 
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THE  BEWICK  WREN  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA, WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ITS  SONG. 

•  -     * 

BY  ARTHUR  H.   HOWELL  AND  HENRY  OLDYS. 

The  Bewick  Wren  {Thryomanes  bewicki)  has  for  some  years 
been  known 'as  a  rate  visitant  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  occur- 
ring mainly  during  the  spring  migration  (April).  Since  Mr. 
Ridgwa3r's  published  records  of  its  occurrence  here*  it  has  been 
noted  a  number  of  times  by  various  observers,  and  during  the 
seasons  of  1905  and  1906  we  secured  evidence  of  its  probable 
breeding  within  our  limits. 

A  single  bird  was  observed  at  Petworth  (a  suburb  of  Washington) 
on  April  29,  1905,  our  attention  having  been  called  to  its  song  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  who  said  the  bird  had  been  living  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  her  house  for  several  weeks.  It  was  noted  by  her  many 
times  during  the  spring  of  1905,  but  disappeared  in  July  to  reap- 
pear, however,  in  April  of  the  following  year.  On  June  2,  1906, 
we  visited  the  locality  and  spent  several  hours  watching  the  wren 
and  listening  to  its  varied  and  attractive  song.  The  bird  was 
restless  and  very  active,  choosing  usually  for  its  perches  some 
high  and  exposed  situation,  such  as  the  pinnacle  of  a  roof  or  cupola, 
or  a  dead  branch  on  some  large  tree.  After  singing  for  a  short 
time  from  one  of  its  perches  it  would  fly  to  another  some  distance 
away,  and  at  once  sing  again,  but  it  remained  constantly  within 
an  area  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  acres.  Its  beat  included 
several  suburban  streets  and  a  number  of  houses,  but  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  open  fields  and  woodland. 

We  heard  the  bird  again  later  in  the  month  (June)  but  at  no 
time  did  we  find  a  nest  or  even  a  mate  —  if  it  had  one.  Following 
is  a  list  of  all  the  records  of  this  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton that  we  have  been  able  to  secure,  most  of  them  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Richmond: — 


April  10,  1882.  Arlington,  Virginia.  Specimen  taken  by  Wm.  Palmer. 

April  6,  1883.             "                *'                  *'            '*       "      '' 

April  8,  1888.  Washington,  D.  C.              "             ''       "  M.  M.  Green. 

April  22,  1888.               "               "  One  seen  by 


<<        ti 


>  Auk,  IX.  1902,  p.  307. 
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Nov.    24,  1889.  Four  Mile  Run,  Virginia.    Specimen  ( 9  &<1.)  taken  by 

J.  D.  Figgins. 

Dec.     22,  1890.  Washington,  D.  C.    One  seen  by  Ghas.  W.  Richmond. 
Blarch  26,  1897.  ''  ''         Specimen  taken  by  Jas.  H.  Gaut. 

April     5,  1892.  Brookland,  D.  C.    One  seen  by  Robt.  Ridgway. 
April     4,  1894. 
April     5,  1906. 

April   29,  1905.  Petworth,       "  "       "     "  A.  H.  HoweU. 

June      2,  1906.  "  "  "      "     "  HoweU  A  Oldys. 

The  following  account  of  the  singing  of  the  wren  is  based  on 
material  secured  on  the  occasion  of  our  joint  visit  to  the  locality 
on  June  2.  The  notations  were  made  from  the  songs  as  they 
were  delivered  and  were  verified  from  subsequent  repetitions  of 
the  phrases  uttered. 

The  first  song  heard  was  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  the  Grass- 
hopper Sparrow's  buzz  and  the  Chipping  Sparrow's  rapid  repe- 
tition of  one  note.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  song  was  somewhat 
suggestive  of  that  of  a  Chewink.  After  repeating  J  this  strain 
for  a  while,  the  bird  changed  to  the  following  song,  delivered 
in  the  voice  of  a  Field  Sparrow: 

J=  203.  1    A 

The  opening  notes  were  two  (sometimes  one)  introductory 
squeaks,  that  suggested  the  idea  of  sounds  made  by  the  vocal 
machinery  in  starting.  The  next  three  were  clear  and  resembled 
the  beginning  of  the  song  of  a  Song  Sparrow,  though  clearer  than 
is  usual  with  the  Song  Sparrow.  The  closing  note  was  a  rapid 
repetition  of  a  single  tone  (indicated  by  the  dotteti  line  alwve), 
in  quality  and  character  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  usual 
closing  note  of  a  Chewhik. 

After  one  or  two  other  changes  of  theme  the  wren,  with  delight- 
ful versatility,  swung  into  a  chamiing  little  song,  which  Ix^gan 
with  a  mehxlious  arrangement  of  dear  notes  marked  by  an  attrac- 
tive rhythm,  very  unusual,  if  not  uni(}ue,  among  birds: 


1:^ 
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No  sufficient  opportunity  offered  to  write  the  rest  of  the  song 
on  the  staff,  but  the  three  notes  with  which  it  closed  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  syllables  *  sweety  sweety  sweet,'  uttered  rather  rapidly. 

This  song  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any  other  bird  in  this 
r^on,  and  was  probably  the  wren's  own.  But  that  the  Bewick 
Wren  is  an  excellent  mimic,  was  very  palpably  shown  by  the  indi- 
vidual bird  under  consideration.  The  possession  of  an  imitative 
faculty  was  indicated  by  the  first  songs  noted;  but  before  the 
interview  was  over  the  bird  gave  unquestionable  proof  of  its 
powers  by  directly  imitating  the  songs  of  a  Chewink  and  a  Field 
Sparrow  that  were  singing  near  by,  following  each  song  by  those 
birds  with  an  imitation  of  it.  The  mimicry  was  mainly  in  quality 
of  voice  and  style  of  theme,  though  the  intervals  used  by  the  che- 
wink and  the  sparrow  were  fairly  closely  followed  by  the  wren. 
Thus  when  the  chewink  sang* — 

J=  192 


^^^=1 


the  wren  responded  with  — 


J--=  192. 


i 


feTzF^ 


WK 


— *-- 


or  sometimes  ^ 


And  when  the  Chewink  changed  to  — 


4^  192.     ^.  '^: 
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the  wren  altered  its  theme  to  correspdnd,  thus: 

^=  192.    /J!^J5jl  M^:- 


Sometimes,  howeveri  the  answering  was   supfdemental,  instead 
of  imitative,  thxis  — 


Chcwink 


Wren 


w 


The  Field  Sparrow  song,  which  occurred  later,  consisted  of  the 
following,  with  a  few  added,  less  important,  notes  — 


As  in  the  case  of  the  chewink  song  the  wren  had  two  replies  to 
this.  The  first  was  a  nearly  exact  reproduction  of  the  Field  Spar- 
row's notes,  though  with  a  different  tempo  — 


The  second  was,  as  in  the  second  rejoinder  to  the  chewink, 
rather  more  supplemental  in  character  — 
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As  far  as  may  be  safely  permitted  by  this  limited,  but  satisfactory, 
observation,  the  Bewick  Wren  must  be  accorded  high  rank  as  a 
singer.^  Its  voice  has  not  the  ringing  quality  of  that  of  the  Carolina 
Wren,  nor  are  its  notes  always  as  pure.  But  though  less  brilliant 
in  tone  than  the  Carolina  Wren  and  less  energetic  in  style  than 
either  that  singer  or  the  non-musical  House  Wren,  the  Bewick 
Wren  has  a  sweetness  of  voice  and  an  ease  of  delivery  that  ai-e  very 
attractive,  while  in  versatility  it  far  excels  either  of  the  others. 
And  the  single  song  heard  that  appeared  to  be  its  own,  uninfluenced 
by  those  of  other  birds,  is  of  a  higher  order  in  its  musical  construc- 
tion than  the  simple  themes  of  the  Carolina  Wren  (the  House 
Wren's  voluble  utterance,  though  pleasant  to  hear,  bears  no 
resemblance  to  human  music). 

In  imitative  ability  the  Bewick  Wren  has,  apparently,  no  rival 
among  our  eastern  birds  other  than  the  Mockingbird,  by  which, 
however,  it  is  greatly  excelled.  The  Carolina  Wren  and  Brown 
Thrasher  seldom  imitate  other  birds,  despite  a  popular  belief  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  few  imitations  they  give  are  delivered  in  their  own 
quality  of  voice  —  translations  into  their  own  tongue,  so  to  speak. 
The  Catbird  attempts  imitation  more  frequently  than  Thrasher 
or  Carolina  Wren,  but  also  renders  imitated  songs  in  its  own 
tongue  and  often  merely  mingles  bits  of  mimicry  with  its  own 
disconnected,  ejaculatory  phrases.  The  Chat  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  reproduces  other  birds'  songs  fairly  well,  and  a  few  more 
birds  show  traces  of  the  faculty;^  but  none  of  these  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Bewick  Wren.  The  latter,  during  the  short  period 
of  observation  under  consideration  gave  a  number  of  imitations 
and  not  only  reproduced  notes  uttered  by  other  birds  in  the  vicinity 
but  performed  the  more  difficult  feat  of  reproducing  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  exactness  the  quality  of  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered.  It  seems  to  be  better  entitled  to  the  sobriquet  of  *  Mock- 
ing W^ren,'  than  the  Carolina  Wren,  on  which  the  name  is  some- 
times inappropriately  bestowed. 


» I  have  listened  many  times  to  the  songs  of  the  Texan  Bewick  Wren,  whose 
musical  talents  apparently  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  eastern  subspecies.  The 
songs  given  by  the  Texas  birds  resembled  in  form  and  tone  quality  the  finest  song 
heard  from  the  Petworth  Wren,  and  there  was  an  almost  endless  variety  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  songs. — A.  H.  H. 

*  I  have  even  heard  the  English  Sparrow  give  an  excellent  reproduction  of  the 
Carolina  Wren's  musical  alarm  note. — H.  O. 
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CONCERNING  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  INSTANCES  OF 
THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  CINNAMON  TEAL 
IN  FLORIDA  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  WILUAM  BREWSTER. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  females  and  yomig  males 
of  the  Red-breasted  or  Cinnamon  Teal  {Querquedula  cyanoptera) 
from  those  of  the  Blue-winged  Teal  (Querquedula  discors)^  even 
when  accurately  named  skins  of  both  species  are  available  for  com- 
parison. Without  the  aid  of  such  material  no  ornithologist,  how- 
ever experienced,  should  attempt  to  positively  determine  any  but 
fully  adult  male  birds  unless  his  specimens  were  obtained  in  regions 
where  the  species  to  which  he  is  inclined  to  refer  them  is  known 
or  likely  to  occur  and  the  other  bird  is  almost  certainly  not  to  be 
found.  The  impression  —  rather  generally  entertained  it  would 
seem  —  that  the  Cinnamon  Teal  is  always  red-breasted  is  wholly 
without  foundation,  for  as  a  rule  —  if  not  invariably  —  only  males 
in  full  nuptial  plumage  are  thus  characterized.  On  the  other 
hand  Blue-winged  Teal  of  both  sexes  and  of  various  ages  are  often 
conspicuously  tinged  on  the  breast,  belly  and  flanks,  with  reddish 
brown  or  rusty.  This  appears  to  be  merely  a  superficial  stain  — 
perhaps  derived  from  contact  with  mineral  matter  held  in  solution 
in  water  or  in  semi-liquid  mud.  It  Ls  too  nearly  indelible,  how- 
ever, to  be  removed  by  vigorous  and  rej)eated  washing,  and  it 
probably  persists  until  the  plumage  is  changed  at  the  next  regular 
moult.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Blue-winged  Teal,  for  it 
may  be  noted  in  occasional  specimens  of  most  of  the  ducks  which, 
in  autumn  and  winter,  frequent  the  fresh  and  brackish  waters  of 
our  South  Atlantic  States.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  occurs  in 
the  Red-hrcastod  Teal,  but  that  it  may  do  so  occasionally  is  not 
improbable.  Females  and  males  of  the  species  last  named  are 
said  to  differ  from  those  of  tiie  Blue- winged  Teal  in  ha \4ng coarser 
and  mon*  pn)nounctMi  dark  markings  on  the  imder  parts.  There 
may  he  a  tendency  to  dissimilarity  of  this  kind,  but  I  have  not  found 
that  it  Ls  either  pn)n()uncx»d  or  constant.  A  better  character  in 
my  opinion  is  that  affonled  by  the  bill,  which  is  almost  invariably 
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longer  and  narrower  in  cyanoptera  than  in  discors.  I  have  seen 
one  or  two  birds,  however,  which,  after  the  most  careful  study,  I 
have  been  unable  to  satisfactorily  determine  by  the  tests  just 
mentioned  or  by  any  others  known  to  me. 

In  view  of  these  inherent  difficulties  and  popular  misconceptions 
it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  reddish-stained  specimens 
of  the  Blue-winged  Teal,  such  as  I  have  just  described,  should 
be  sometimes  mistaken  for  Cinnamon  Teal,  even  by  ornithologists 
of  good  standing  and  large  field  experience.  That  several  impor- 
tant published  records  of  the  supposed  occurrence  of  Q.  cyanoptera 
in  our  South  Atlantic  States  were  either  certainly  or  probably 
based  on  erroneous  identifications  of  this  kind  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  show. 

The  earliest  of  these  records  is  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  who,  writing 
in  1869,*  says:  "This  species  [Q.  cyanoptera]  was  found  by  Mr. 
Maynard  in  great  numbers  in  the  savannas  of  the  upp>er  part  of 
Indian  River,  but  imfortunately  the  specimens  he  obtained  were 
lost." 

Mr.  Ma3niard  told  me,  not  long  after  this  experience  happened, 
that  his  birds  were  identified  in  the  field  and  that  he  referred  them 
to  cyanoptera  merely  because  of  the  fact  (which  he  supposed  at  the 
time  to  be  conclusive)  that  their  under  parts  were  tinged  with 
reddish.  When  Mr.  Cory  and  I  were  shooting  in  these  same 
'savannas'  in  February,  1889,  we  found  no  Red-breasted  Teal, 
but  wintering  Blue- wings  were  met  with  in  numbers  and  several 
of  the  specimens  we  killed  had  rusty-red  bellies  and  breasts.  These 
and  other  considerations  have  long  since  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
birds  originally  recorded  by  Dr.  Allen  were  probably  all  Blue- 
winged  Teal.  In  his  'Birds  of  Eastern  North  America'  Mr.  May- 
nard mentions  the  Red-breasted  Teal  only  in  the  Appendix  where 
(on  page  520)  he  merely  says:  "Occurs  west;  accidental  in  Lou. 
and  Fla."  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work  he  includes  the 
species  in  the  main  body  of  the  text  (on  page  121),  but  with  only 
the  brief  statement  that  it  "is  occasionally  found  in  the  Gulf 
States,  even  as  far  east  as  Indian  River,  Florida."  He  now  writes 
me  (under  date  of  February  23,  1907)  as  follows: 

» J.  A.  Allen,  On  the  Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of  East    Florida.  Bull.  Mus. 
Comp.  Zo^I.,  II.  No.  3,  Oct..  1869.  363. 
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"During  my  first  trip  to  Florida  in  1868-69 1  found  two 

species  of  Teal  very  abundant  about  the  head  of  Indian  River  (on 
the  east  side)  in  pools  in  the  marshes.  My  note  book  says  that 
these  were  Nettion  carolinensis  and  Qtterquedula  cyanopiera .... 
Two  or  three  [of  the  latter]  were  shot  along  the  shore.  These 
sp>ecimens  were  never  skinned  but  were  plucked  and  eaten  as  we 
were  in  need  of  provisions  at  the  time.  The  birds  taken,  either 
young  males  or  females,  were  strongly  reddish  in  tinging  on  the 
tips  of  the  feathers  of  the  under  parts.  Until  my  second  visit  to 
the  same  place  in  the  early  70's  I  did  not  find  out  that  this  tinging 
was  due  to  a  stain  caused  by  iron-impregnated  water  of  some  poob 
which  I  had  not  seen  on  my  first  trip,  but  which  the  birds  appeared 
to  frequent.  You  know  that  many  ducks  become  stained  in  this 
manner,  but  that  was  probably  not  known  to  me  in  my  younger 
ornithological  days,  although  I  have  seen  it  hundreds  of  times 
since. 

"  The  reason  why  I  include  the  Red-breasted  Teal  among  the 
birds  of  Florida  is  on  account  of  notes  given  me  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Naumann  of  whom  you  know,  who  lived  at  Dummitt's  for  some 
years.  He  always  insisted  that  he  had  taken  adult  males  [of  Q. 
cyarwpfera]  here ....  I  am  sure  now,  however,  that  I  never  saw  the 
Re<l-brcaste(i  Teal  in  Florida." 

In  1889  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  published  the  following  note:  "Un- 
der date  of  November  12,  1888,  Mr.  J.  W.  Atkins  of  Key  Wi^st 
writes  me:  'Did  I  give  you  the  record  of  a  Cinnamon  Teal  taken 
here  on  November  1,  1887?  I  have  the  skin  in  my  collection,  and 
on  October  24  (this  year)  I  examined  another  of  the  species  in  the 
possession  of  a  hoy,  who  had  just  shot  it  in  a  pond  near  the  toiMi, ' "' 
i.  e.,  Key  West.  If,  as  we  are  left  to  infer,  this  youthful  gunner 
plucked  and  ate  iiis  bird,  he  probably  committed  no  very  serious 
act  of  van<lalisin,  for  the  Teal  which  Mr.  Atkins  preserved  and 
which  is  now  in  my  collection,'  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 


»  Auk.  VI.  IHK9.  160. 

«  I  rec<*lve<l  this  binl.  with  a  mjm!)er  of  others  taken  in  Florida,  directly  from 
Mr.  Scott.  It  still  b<*ars  the  ori^nal  label  on  which  in  inscribed,  in  Mr.  Atkins's 
unmistakable  handwriting.  "  .\na.s  cyanoptera.  Key  West.  Fla.  Nov.  1/88.  J.  W. 
Atkins."  It  will  be  obs<>rv(>(l  that  this  date  is  Jiist  a  year  later  than  the  one  men* 
tioned  by  Mr.  Atkins  in  hi.s  Irtter  to  Mr.  Scott.  Nevertheless  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  sptM-imen  is  th(>  same  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Atkins  referred  in  this  letter 
where,  no  doubt,  the  date  of  its  capture  was  correctly  given. 
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perfectly  typical  female  of  QuerquedtUa  diacors,  having  the  under 
parts  colored  with  the  rusty  stain  already  described. 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Wayne  has  been  similarly  misled  by  the  presence 
of  much  rusty  red  (and  also,  as  he  writes  me,  by  the  somewhat 
exceptionally  coarse  markings)  on  the  imder  parts  of  an  adult 
female  Teal  which  he  shot  at  Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina,  on 
April  12,  1904.  After  having  reported*  this  bird  as  an  example 
of  Q.  cyanoptera  he  very  kindly  sent  it  to  me  for  examination. 
Like  the  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Atkins  at  Key  West  it  is,  without 
question,  a  Blue-winged  Teal. 

Still  another  eastern  record  of  Q.  cyanoptera  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  that  by  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Rhoads'  of  **a  fine  specimen 
of  a  male  Cinnamon  Teal,  still  in  the  flesh,"  which  he  examined  in 
Krider's  gun  store  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  killed  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Hebard  in  Lake  lamonia,  Florida,  on  or  about  February  18, 
1893.  Mr.  Hebard,  writing  to  Mr.  Rhoads  about  the  capture  of 
this  bird,  says:  "When  I  got  to  where  it  fell  I  was  struck  by  its 
beauty  and  decided  to  have  it  mounted."  This  would  indicate 
that  it  was  not  either  a  female  or  an  immature  male.  Moreover 
Mr.  Rhoads,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  December  8,  1905,  asserts 
that  his  "remembrance  is  that"  the  specimen  "was  in  nuptial 
or  fully  adult  male  plumage."  If  this  were  really  so  he  could  not 
have  made  any  mistake  with  respect  to  its  identification.  It  is 
notoriously  unsafe,  however,  to  trust  implicitly  to  human  memory 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  On  the  whole  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Rhoads  does  not  seem  quite  conclusive,  although  it  certainly  war- 
rants the  assumption  that  the  bird  killed  by  Mr.  Hebard  was  prob- 
ably a  Cinnamon  Teal.  If  the  specimen  is  still  in  existence  it 
should  be  reexamined  and  reported  on  by  some  competent  ornithol- 
ogist, for  the  record  relating  to  it  is  apparently  the  only  one 
remaining  which  affords  anything  like  definite  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Cinnamon  Teal  has  ever  occurred  in  our  South  Atlan- 
tic States. 


»  Auk,  XXII.  1905.  396. 
«  Auk,  X,  1893,  362,  363. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  LEON 

COUNTY,  FLORIDA. 

BY  R.  W.  WILUAM8,  JR. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  last  paper  on  the  birds  of  Leon 
County,  Florida  (Auk,  XXIII,  153),  some  further  information  has 
been  obtained  and  additional  observations  made.  Nine  species 
are  now  recorded  for  the  first  time,  and  I  add  a  few  notes  respecting 
species  included  in  my  former  papers. 

The  numbers  are  continued  in  serial  order  from  my  last  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  readily  the  whole  number  of  species 
recorded  for  the  county. 

174.  Oavia  imber.  Loon. —  Has  been  seen  several  times  in  late 
years  on  the  larger  lakes. 

175.  Qnerquedula  cyanoptara.  Cinnamon  Teal. —  In  volume  X 
of  "The  Auk,'  p.  362,  Mr.  Rhoads  records  the  capture  of  a  Cinnamon  Teal 
on  Lake  lamonia,  Florida,  but  does  not  designate  the  county,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  very  important  since  this  lake,  though  large,  is  not  so  well 
kno^^Ti  as  to  be  readily  located  without  more  definite  directions.  The 
lake  is  in  I-,eon  County  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Georgia  line.  This  speci- 
men was  taken  about  February  18.  1893,  by  a  Michigan  sportsman  who 
was  at  the  time  hunting  snipe  on  the  marshes  of  the  lake.  The  bird  n^'as 
preserved  and  afterwards  mounted.  I  have  another  record,  more  recent. 
On  Novenil)er  17,  1906,  Mr.  E.  B.  Gamer  of  Tallahassee  killed  one  on 
Lake  Jackson.     It  was  feeding  with  a  flock  of  Green- winged  Teal. 

176.  Aythya  americana.  Kkdhead  Duck. —  Mr.  £.  B.  Gamer  has 
taken  several  Redheads  on  Lake  Jackson  in  the  past  few  years. 

177.  Aythya  vallisneria.  Canvasback  Duck. —  Mr.  Gamer  and 
others  whose  identifications  can  not  be  successfully  questioned  have  taken 
the  Canvasback  several  times  in  the  past  few  years  on  the  larger  lakes  of 
the  county. 

AjTthya  affinis.  Lf^sskk  Scaup  Duck. —  Dr.  E.  M.  Brevard,  who  has 
had  considenil>le  experience  in  hunting  ducks  and  is  well  posted  on  the 
Anatida\  found  a  nest  of  this  species  on  Lake  Jackson  in  the  summer  of 
1896.  The  duck  was  flushed  from  her  nest  and  eujht  eggs.  He  says  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  wounded  ducks  of  this  species  on  the  lake  during 
the  summer,  and  this  would  seem  to  explain  the  nesting  of  this  bird  so 
far  from  its  smnmer  haunts. 

178.  Erismatura  jamaicensiB.  Ruddy  DurK. —  This  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  species  of  ducks  found  in  the  county  during  the  winter 
and  was  omitted  from  my  fonner  papers  through  inadvertence. 
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179.  Ouara  alba.  White  Ibis. —  Occurs  regularly  in  the  county 
during  spring  and  summer,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  some  of  the  cypress 
swamps  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  will  be  found  to  be  its  nesting 
haunts. 

180.  Dryobatas  borealia.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker. — This  wood- 
pecker is  very  locally  restricted.  Since  my  last  paper  was  published  I 
have  found  it  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county,  always 
in  tracts  of  pine  land.  My  only  opportunity  to  observe  it  has  been  in  winter 
so  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  it  nests  with  us,  but  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the  county. 

181.  Spinus  pinuB.  Pine  Siskin. —  My  first  record  of  this  bird  for 
the  county  was  made  on  January  6,  1907,  while  I  was  passing  through 
McDougall's  pasture.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  a  number  of  Gold- 
finches that  were  watering  in  a  little  pool  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and 
to  others  perched  in  some  small  trees  near  by.  I  turned  my  glasses  upon 
them  and  discovered  several  Siskins  in  their  midst.  The  whole  flock 
shortly  flew  to  the  sweet  gum  trees  a  little  distance  beyond.  I  followed 
and  foimd  the  Siskins  searching  for  food  in  the  sweet  gum  burs,  along  with 
the  Goldfinches. 

Vireo  solitarius.  Blue-headed  Vireo. —  This  species  is  a  winter 
resident  with  us.  There  was  one  in  our  yard  during  the  whole  of  the  past 
winter.    It  is  not  very  abundant  at  any  time  and  can  be  easily  overlooked. 

Vireo  noveboracensis.  White-eyed  Vireo. —  This  bird  is  with  us 
throughout  the  entire  year,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  winter  residents 
are  those  which  have  spent  the  summer  in  the  north  and  that  our  summer 
residents  pass  further  south  in  winter.  There  is  always  one  in  our  yard 
during  the  winter. 

Helminthophila  bachmani.  Bachman's  Warbler. —  In  'The  Auk' 
for  January,  1905,  p.  85,  Mr.  Rehn  of  Philadelphia,  noting  my  record  of 
this  bird  for  Leon  County  in  the  previous  number  of '  The  Auk, '  adds  another 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  county.  He  says:  "On 
March  22,  1904,  while  in  company  with  Mr.  Morgan  Hebard  of  Thomas- 
ville,  Georgia,  I  collected  a  male  specimen  of  this  species  in  a  black  gum 
swamp  in  the  extreme  northeastern  section  of  Leon  County,  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  Georgia  line.  The  individual  taken  was  in  company 
with  several  others  which  appeared  to  be  the  same  species,  but  as  the 
identity  was  not  known  until  the  specimen  was  in  hand,  no  others  were 
secured." 

182.  Sitta  carolinensis.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. —  I  have  often 
searched  for  this  bird  in  our  county,  but  until  Dec.  23,  1906,  I  could  not 
find  it.  On  this  date  I  recorded  it  in  Choate's  woods,  a  half  mile  from 
toT^Ti.  The  bird  was  alone.  A  short  time  before  this  I  had  seen  three 
of  the  birds  so  dose  ip  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  county 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine,  at  the  time,  whether  they  were  in 
Leon,  Jefferson,  or  Gadsden  County,  and  I  consequently  did  not  claim 
them  for  Leon  County. 
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L  April 


THE  MARBLED  GODWIT  ON  ITS  BREEDING 

GROUNDS. 

BY  A.   C.   BENT. 
Plate  III. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June  in  1901  that  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  magnificent  shore  bird.  We  had  been  col- 
lecting for  several  days  in  some  extensive  sloughs  bordering  a 
large  lake  in  Steele  Co.,  North  Dakota,  which  we  have  found 
exceedingly  rich  in  bird  life.  Canvasbacks,  Redheads  and  Ruddy 
Ducks  were  nesting  in  the  bulrushes  and  flags,  as  well  as  numerous 
Coots,  Pied-billed  Grebes  and  Black  Terns.  Red-Ringed  and 
Yellow-headet}  Blackbirds  fairly  swarmed  through  the  reeds  and 
filled  the  air  with  their  ci*aseless  din.  Sora  and  Virginia  Rails 
were  breeding  al)out  the  edges  of  the  sloughs,  concealing  their 
nests  in  the  little  tussocks  of  grass  growing  in  the  shallow  water. 
The  beautiful  Wilson's  Phalaropes  were  flitting  about  among  the^e 
tussocks,  and  it  was  wiiile  hunting  for  their  nests  that  we  noticed, 
among  tiie  numon)Us  noisy  Killdeers  and  Western  Willets  flying 
over  us,  a  stnmge  hoarse  note,  strikingly  different  from  either,  as 
a  hirge  brown  bird  flew  j)ast,  which  we  recognized  as  a  Godwit. 
All  doubts  w(T('  soon  (ILsjK»llcd  by  collecting  my  first  specimen  of 
a  s]M'cies  I  had  often  longed  to  s(h\  and  1  could  not  help  pausing 
to  examine  and  admins  the  beautiful  markings  of  its  richly  colore<l 
wings.  Wv  saw  only  four  of  th<\se  binls  that  day,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  tlicy  became  more  abundant.  There  were  alM)Ut  twenty 
of  them  flying  alM)Ut  over  the  meadows,  showing  considerable  con- 
c*eni  at  onr  presence,  constantly  uttering  their  ]M'Culiar  cries,  and 
showing  so  little  n*ganl  for  their  own  safety  that  we  were  le<l  to 
infer  that  they  were  breeding  or  intending  to  breed  in  that  vicinity. 
We  s|KMit  souw  time  lookuig  for  their  nests,  but,  as  we  knew  practi- 
cally nothing  alxmt  their  nesting  habits  at  that  time,  we  were  not 
successful  in  lo<'ating  any  nests.  They  may.  have  lH»en  merely 
re<'ent  arrivals,  possibly  only  transient  migrants,  but  they  .should 
have  Imm'ii  in  their  bn'cding  gn)nnds  at  this  date  or  earlier. 
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But  it  was  during  my  two  recent  trips  to  Assiniboia  and  Saskatche- 
w^an  in  1905  and  1906  that  I  became  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Marbled  Godwit  in  its  summer  home.  That  portion  of 
northwestern  Canada,  lying  north  of  Montana,  which  was  formerly 
<ialled  Assiniboia,  is  now  included  in  the  new  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan, and  it  was  in  the  southwest  comer  of  this  province,  along  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  that  my  observations  were 
made.  To  a  casual  observer,  passing  through  this  region  in  a  rail- 
road train,  the  country  seems  barren  and  uninteresting  —  an  end- 
less waste  of  bare  rolling  plains  and  low-lying  hills,  broken  only  by 
an  occasional  small  frontier  town,  or  by  the  scattered  houses  of  the 
hardy  ranchmen,  who  make  a  living  by  raising  cattle,  horses,  and 
5heep,  which  are  allowed  to  range  at  will  over  the  unbroken  plains. 

But  to  the  ornithologist  this  region  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  well 
watered  with  numerous  small  streams,  spreading  out  in  many 
places  over  broad,  grassy  meadows,  over  which  clouds  of  Black 
Terns  are  hovering;  numerous  ducks  of  various  species  may  be 
^een  swimming  in  the  shallow  sloughs,  or  jumping  into  the  air,  and 
flying  off  as  the  train  alarms  them.  Every  small  pond-hole  is  sure 
to  be  occupied  by  one  or  more  pairs  of  ducks,  and  the  larger  lakes 
and  sloughs  are  full  of  water  birds  of  various  kinds.  Alkali  lakes 
and  ponds,  with  their  broad,  whitish  mud  flats,  are  frequently 
passed,  and  these  are  generally  tenanted  by  flocks  of  migrating 
shore  birds,  or  by  a  few  pairs  of  graceful  and  showy  Avocets. 
Thus,  though  bird  life  may  be  scarce  over  the  greater  part  of  this 
region,  in  favorable  localities,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and 
streams,  birds  are  exceedingly  numerous,  rich  in  species,  and 
abundant  in  numbers. 

The  lakes  are  generally  wholly  or  partially  alkaline,  with  barren, 
muddy,  or  stony  shores,  and  without  vegetation  in  or  around  them. 
But  many  of  the  larger  lakes  have  fresh  water  streams  running 
into  them,  and  about  the  mouths  of  the  streams  are  more  or  less 
extensive  deep  water  sloughs,  overgrown  with  tall  bulrushes,  and 
sometimes  a  few  cat-tail  flags.  These  form  the  great  breeding 
grounds  for  wild  fowl  —  Western,  Horned  and  American  Eared 
Grebes,  Canvasback,  Redhead  and  Ruddy  Ducks,  Franklin's 
Gulls,  American  Coots,  American  Bitterns  and  Yellow-headed 
Blackbinls;   and   the   surrounding  shores   and   meadows  offer  a 
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most  congenial  home  for  the  breeding  shore  birds  —  Marbled 
Godwits,  Western  Willets,  Bartramian  Sandpipers,  Wilson's  Phal- 
aropes,  and  Killdeers. 

Along  the  lower  courses  of  the  streams,  near  the  lakes,  but  some- 
times extending  for  a  mile  or  more  back  from  the  lake,  are  usually 
found  broad,  flat,  alluvial  plains,  low  enough  to  be  flooded  during 
periods  of  high  water.  These  plains  are  more  or  less  moist  at  all 
times,  are  exceedingly  level,  and  are  covered  with  short,  thick  grass 
only  a  few  inches  high.  Such  spots  are  the  chosen  breeding  grounds 
of  the  Marbled  Grodwit,  and,  so  far  as  our  experience  goe^,  the 
nests  of  this  species  are  invariably  placed  on  these  grassy  plains  or 
meadows. 

The  Godwit  makes  no  attempt  at  concealment,  the  eggs  being 
deposited  in  plain  sight  in  a  slight  hollow  in  the  short  grass.  We 
found,  in  all,  four  nests  of  this  species  with  eggs,  had  two  sets  of 
eggs  brought  to  us  by  ranchmen,  and  found  two  broods  of  young. 
The  first  nest  was  discovered  on  May  29,  1905.  We  had  been 
hunting  the  shores  of  a  large  alkaline  lake,  where  a  colony  of  Avo- 
cets  were  breeding  on  the  mud  flats,  near  the  outlet  of  a  deep,  slug- 
gish stream,  and  it  was  while  following  along  the  banks  of  this 
stream,  as  it  wound  its  devious  course  down  through  a  series  of 
broad,  flat  meadows,  that  I  flushe<i  a  Godwit  out  of  the  short  grass 
onlv  a  few  vards  from  the  stream,  and  about  one  hundred  vards 
from  the  lake.  On  investigation  I  found  that  she  had  flown  from 
her  nest,  merely  a  slight  hollow  in  the  grass  lined  with  drj'  grass, 
which  had,  apparently,  been  simply  trodden  down  where  it  grew, 
without  the  addition  of  any  new  material  brought  in  by  the  birds. 
Only  two  eggs  had  l>eeii  lai<l,  so  we  marke<i  the  spot  for  future 
refert^nce  and  n^tired.  On  June  5  this  nest  was  photographed, 
and  the  four  eggs  which  it  then  coiitaineii  were  collected.  The 
set  is  now  in  mv  collection,  and  mav  be  described  as  follows: — 
The  gn)und  color  is  a  rich  olive  buff  on  three  of  the  eggs,  paler  on 
the  fourth;  the  most  richly  colored  vf^f^  is  rather  sparingly  marked 
with  spots  and  small  blotches  of  dull  tawny  olive  and  pale  drab; 
the  other  three  are  sparingly  marked,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end, 
with  spots  and  small  blotches  of  raw  umber,  mummy  brown  and 
pale  drab  or  lilac;  in  shape  they  are  all  ovate  pyriform;  the  meas- 
urements are  as  follows,  in  inches:  2.24  by  1.53,  2.29  by  1.52,  2.14 
bv  1.50,  and  2.10  bv  l.r>:^ 
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While  driving  across  a  low,  wet  meadow,  towards  a  reedy  lake, 
on  June  8,  1905,  and  when  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  lake, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  a  Marbled  Grodwit  flutter  out  from  directly 
under  the  horse,  which  was  trotting  along  at  a  leisurely  pace.  We 
stopped  as  soon  as  possible,  and  found  that  we  had  driven  directly 
over  its  nest,  which  barely  escaped  destruction,  for  it  lay  between 
the  wheel  ruts  and  the  horses  foot  prints,  one  of  which  was  within  a 
few  inches  of  it.  The  nest  was  in  every  way  similar  to  the  first  one, 
the  bird  having  beaten  down  the  short  grass  to  form  a  slight  hollow 
in  which  the  four  handsome  eggs  had  been  laid  in  plain  sight.  We 
photographed  the  nest  and  collected  the  eggs,  which  are  now  in  the 
collection  of  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job.  On  this  same  meadow,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  near  it,  we  also  found  two  nests  of  the 
Wilson's  Phalarope,  and  a  nest  of  the  Bartramian  Sandpiper,  each 
containing  four  eggs. 

On  June  9,  1906,  we  visited  the  locality  where  the  first  nest  was 
found,  and  1  enjoyed  a  most  interesting  experience  with  an  unusu- 
ally tame  individual  of  this  normally  shy  species.  While  walking 
across  the  flat  meadow  near  the  creek,  I  happened  to  see  a  Marbled 
Grodwit  crouching  on  her  nest  beside  a  pile  of  horse  droppings. 
She  was  conspicuous  enough  in  spite  of  her  protective  coloration, 
for  the  nest  was  entirely  devoid  of  concealment  in  the  short  grass. 
Though  we  stood  within  ten  feet  of  her,  she  showed  no  signs  of 
flying  away,  which  suggested  the  possibility  of  photographing  her. 
My  camera  was  half  a  mile  away  in  our  wagon,  but  I  soon  returned 
with  it  and  began  operations  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  setting 
up  the  camera  on  the  tripod  and  focussing  carefully.  I  moved  up 
cautiously  to  within  ten  feet  and  took  another  picture,  repeating 
the  performance  again  within  five  feet.  She  still  sat  like  a  rock, 
and  I  made  bold  to  move  still  closer  spreading  the  legs  of  the  tripod 
on  either  side  of  her  and  placing  the  camera  within  three  feet  of 
her;  I  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  moving  very  slowly  as  I  used  the 
focussing  cloth,  and  changed  my  plate  holders  most  cautiously; 
but  she  never  offered  to  move  and  showed  not  the  slightest  signs  of 
fear,  while  I  exposed  all  of  the  plates  I  had  with  me,  photograph- 
ing her  from  both  sides,  and  placing  the  lens  within  two  feet  of  her. 
She  sat  there  patiently,  panting  in  the  hot  sun,  apparently  dis- 
tressed by  the  heat,  perhaps  partially  dazed  by  it,  and  much  annoyed 
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by  the  ants  which  were  constantly  crawling  into  her  eyes  and  half 
open  bill,  causing  her  to  wink  or  shake  her  head  occasionally.  I 
reached  down  carefully  and  stroked  her  on  the  back,  but  still  she 
did  not  stir,  and  I  was  finally  obliged  to  lift  her  oiT  the  nest  in  order 
to  photograph  the  eggs. 

The  nest  was  exactly  like  the  others,  a  hollow  in  the  grass  and 
lined  in  the  same  manner  by  pressing  down  the  grass  into  the 
cavity,  which  measured  seven  by  six  inches  in  diameter  and  was 
hollowed  to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches.  The  four  eggs  which  it 
contained  were  found  to  be  partially  incubated.  They  are  now  in 
my  collection  and  may  be  described  as  follows:  The  ground  color 
is  pale  olive  buff  or  cream  buff;  three  of  the  eggs  are  quite  evenly 
marked  with  well  defined  spots  of  raw  imiber  and  mummy  brown, 
and  with  numerous  subdued  spots  of  lilac;  the  fourth  is  heavily 
blotched  with  lilac  gray,  particularly  about  the  larger  end,  over 
which  are  scattered  numerous  irregular  markings  and  small  spots 
of  Vandyke  brown;  in  shape  they  are  ovate  pyriform,  and  they 
measure  2.30  by  1.58,  2.37  by  1.60,  2.32  by  1.61,  and  2.31  by  1.57 
inches. 

Another  set  of  these  eggs,  also  in  my  collection,  was  brought  to 
us  by  a  ranchman  with  whom  we  wert^  staying.  Their  ground 
color  is  somewhat  darker  than  either  of  my  other  sets,  a  rich  green- 
ish olive  huff;  they  are  rather  sparingly  marked  with  small  dull 
spots  of  Vandyke  brown,  wood  brown  and  drab;  in  shape  they  are 
slightly  more  pointed  than  the  others  and  they  measure  2.26  by 
1.56,  2.21  l)v  1.57,  and  2.31  bv  1.59  inches. 

The  flight  of  the  Marbled  Gcnlwit  Is  strong,  swift  and  direct; 
the  head  is  usually  drawn  in  somewhat,  the  hill  pointed  straight 
for\\'anl  and  the  f(H»t  streteheil  out  In^hind.  In  general  appearance 
it  closely  ^^senlbles  the  Ix)ng-l)illed  (^urlew,  which  it  nearly  equals 
in  siz<»,  the  rich  l)n)wn  c*oloring  in  the  wings  being  conspicuous  in 
l)oth  s|X'(ies,  hut  the  long  curved  bill  of  the  Curlew  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  eveu  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  notes  of  the 
two  birds  are  eutirely  diffen»nt.  '^Fhe  Marbled  Godwit  has  a  great 
variety  of  striking  and  chanicteristic  notes.  Its  onlinar}'  call  note, 
when  only  sHghtly  disturlnMl,  sounds  Hke  ierwhiiy  terwhU,  lerwhit, 
or  prrt'Wurrif,  jx^ri-xmrrity  or  (fodirif,  fj(Hlwif,  godwit ^  from  which 
its  name  is  probably  derived;   these  notes  are  all  strongly  accented 
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on  the  last  syllable,  and  are  uttered  almost  constantly  while  the 
birds  are  flying  about  over  their  breeding  grounds.  When  consid- 
erably alarmed  these  notes  are  intensified,  more  rapidly  given,  and 
with  even  more  emphasis,  kerweck,  kerwee-eck,  or  kerreck,  krecky 
kreck,  kerreck;  sometimes  they  are  prolonged  into  a  loud,  long- 
drawn  out  scream  quack,  qiuj^a^-ack,  or  quoick,  quoi-i-ick,  somewhat 
between  the  loudest  quacking  of  an  iexcited  duck  and  the  scream  of 
a  Red-shouldered  Hawk.  There  is  also  a  more  musical,  whistling 
note,  less  often  heard,  sounding  like  the  syllables  kor-koit  or  ker-kor- 
koii,  korkoit,  the  accent  being  on  the  kor  in  each  case;  this  note 
seems  to  indicate  a  more  satisfied  frame  of  mind  and  is  much  more 
subdued  in  tone.  All  of  these  notes  are  subject  to  great  individ- 
ual variation,  and,  as  the  Godwits  are  very  noisy  birds,  we  were 
given  ample  opportunities  to  study  them,  but  to  write  them  down 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  not  so  easy. 

Like  all  of  the  shore  birds,  the  Marbled  Godwit  is  exceedingly 
demonstrative  on  its  breeding  grounds,  flying  out  to  meet  the 
intruder  as  soon  as  he  appears,  making  fully  as  much  fuss  at  a 
distance  from  its  nest  as  near  it,  and  giving  no  clue  as  to  its  exact 
location.  The  cries  of  one  pair  of  birds  often  attract  others,  and 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  eighteen  birds  flying  about  at  one  time  in  an 
especially  favorable  locality.  It  shows  no  signs  of  fear  at  such 
times,  often  alighting  on  the  ground  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards, 
standing  for  an  instant  with  its  beautifully  marbled  swings  poised 
above  it,  a  perfect  picture  of  parental  solicitude.  Even  while  feed- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  we  could  frequently  walk  up  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  them,  and  Mr.  Job  succeeded  in  photographing 
several  of  them  in  this  way. 

Though  we  looked  diligently  for  the  young,  we  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  any  until  June  27,  190C.  Dr.  Bishop  and  I  were  driving 
across  some  extensive  wet  meadows,  ideal  breeding  grounds  for 
Marbled  Grodwits,  when  we  saw  a  Godwit,  about  a  hundred  yanls 
ahead  of  us,  leading  two  of  its  young  across  a  shallow  grassy  pool ; 
we  drove  towards  them  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  as  we  drew  near 
the  old  bird  took  wing  and  the  young  separated,  moving  off  into 
the  grass  in  opposite  directions.  They  had  evidently  been  well 
schooled  in  the  art  of  hiding,  and  were  well  fitted  by  their  pro- 
tective coloring  to  escape  notice,  for,  though  we  secured  one  of 
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them  readily  enough  while  it  was  still  running,  the  other  disap- 
peared entirely,  right  before  our  eyes  and  within  ten  yards  of  us. 
Its  disappearance  seemed  almost  miraculous,  for  there  was  practi- 
cally nothing  there  to  conceal  it,  as  the  grass  was  quite  short,  and 
there  were  no  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants  of  any  kind  in  the 
vicinity.  We  searched  the  whole  locality  carefully  and  thoroughly, 
but  in  vain.  The  youngster  may  have  been  crouching  flat  on  the 
ground,  relying  on  its  resemblance  to  its  surroundings,  or  it  may 
have  taken  advantage  of  some  slight  inequalities  in  the  ground  and 
skulked  away  further  than  we  realized.  Later  in  the  day  we  found 
another  pair  of  Godwits,  in  a  similar  locality,  with  two  young,  one 
of  which  we  secured.  The  young  were  in  the  downy  stage  and 
apparently  not  over  a  week  old.  They  showed  unmistakable  God- 
wit  characters,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  bill,  and 
the  long  legs  and  neck.  They  were  covered  with  soft  down,  pink- 
ish buff  in  color,  more  pronounced  on  the  sides  and  neck,  paler 
ventrally,  and  almost  white  on  the  throat,  chin,  and  sides  of  the 
head.  The  occiput,  cervix,  back,  rump  and  wings  were  heavily 
blotched  with  seal  brown,  or  clouded  with  hair  brown,  the  latter 
color  shading  off  gradually  into  the  buff  on  the  sides,  where  the 
first  plumage  was  beginning  to  appear.  There  was  a  narrow 
loral  stripe  on  each  side,  and  a  medium  crown  stripe  of  seal 
brown,  the  latter  running  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  o^'ciput. 

As  soon  a.s  the  hrtH'ding  season  is  over,  or  even  before  all  the 
bnMKls  are  fledged,  the  Marble<l  Godwits  begin  to  gather  into 
flocks  and  l)ec()me  much  more  w^arv.  Even  as  earlv  as  June  27, 
190(),  wc  saw  as  many  as  thirty-six  binls  in  one  flock,  but,  as  avc 
did  not  see  any  young  l)inls  among  them,  we  inferred  that  these 
must  have  been  binls  whose  eggs  or  young  had  been  destroye<l. 

As  I  have  alwavs  had  to  leave  for  the  East  before  the  southwanl 
migration  Ix'gan,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  on  this  suIh 
ject  fnmi  jx^rsonal  <)l>servation,  but  Dr.  lAnm  B.  Bishop  has  kindly 
placed  at  my  (lis{K)sal  his  notes  n'latuig  to  this  movement. 

At  Stump  I-»akc,  North  Dakota,  in  liH)2,  he  note<l  on  July  2S 
a  flock  of  alM)ut  one  hundnni  MarbUnl  Gcnlwits,  chiefly  adults,  all 
that  were  taken  InMiig  old  binls;  and  on  July  30  he  saw  a  flo(*k  of 
about  fifty,  which  he  assum(»<l  to  Iw  comjK)s<'d  chiefly  of  young  birds, 
all  that  were  taken  Iw^ing  in  juvenile  plumage.     .\t  the  same  locality 
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in  1905,  he  saw  on  July  26  a  flock  of  about  forty,  both  adults  and 
young,  all  that  were  collected  being  young  birds;  on  August  2,  aU 
of  these  birds  had  disappeared.  This  exact  locality,  a  sandy  point 
at  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  was  visited  only  on  the  above  dates. 
These  birds  were  imdoubtedly  migrants,  as  they  were  not  known 
to  have  bred  in  that  vicinity. 

After  I  had  left  Saskatchewan,  Dr.  Bishop  visited  the  breeding 
grounds  of  the  Marbled  Grodwits,  and  on  July  3,  1906,  found 
adult  birds  tolerably  common,  but  they  had  all  departed  two  days 
later.  At  Big  Stick  Lake,  from  July  18  to  21,  1906,  he  saw  large 
flocks  of  adult  Grodwits  containing  hundreds  of  birds,  but  on  July 
22  very  few  were  left.  He  also  states  that  adults  reach  the  North 
Carolina  coast  in  the  middle  of  July,  as  he  has  in  his  collection 
adults  taken  on  July  11  and  27,  1904,  and  that  young  birds  appear 
about  a  month  later,  as  he  has  specimens  taken  August  10  and  19, 
1904. 

Evidently  the  Godwits  move  off  their  breeding  grounds  as  soon 
as  the  young  are  able  to  fly,  those  birds  which  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  rearing  their  yoimg  being  the  first  to  leave,  and  forming  the 
vanguard  of  the  early  migration  in  July.  Probably  most  of  the 
adults  start  on  their  southward  migration  before  the  end  of  July, 
and  well  in  advance  of  the  young,  the  later  flight  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  young  birds,  and  moving  more  deliberately. 


A  HYBRID  GROUSE,  RICHARDSON^S  +  SHARP-TAIL. 

BY  ALLAN  BROOKS. 

Plate  IV. 

Thkough  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  deB.  Green  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  a  most  interesting  hybrid  between  Dend- 
ragapus  o.  rickardsonii  and  Pedioecetes  p.  columhianus,  shot  at 
Osovoos,  B.  C. 

Roughly  speaking  this  bird  may  be  said  to  have  the  coloration 
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on  the  upper  surface  of  a  female  Richardson's  Grouse,  and  on  the 
lower  of  a  male  Sharp-tail.  In  size  it  is  between  the  two  species 
with  the  following  measurements:  c?  ad.  wing,  8.5  inches;  tail,  5.5 
inches;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.05  inches;  culmen,  .55  inches. 

The  tail  is  evenly  graduated,  the  center  rectrices  .85  inches 
wide,  outer  .55  inches,  falling  short  of  the  center  pair  by  1.5  inches. 
Feet  with  pectinations  well  developed  and  claws  very  long,  middle 
claw  .65.  Feathers  on  tarsi  long  and  dense,  reaching  beyond  the 
first  joint  of  middle  toe.  A  conspicuous  *comb'  over  the  eye 
deep  yellow. 

The  marking  on  crown  of  head,  hind  neck,  dorsal  region,  and 
scapulars  very  much  resembles  that  of  an  adult  female  Richard- 
son's Grouse;  rump  between  the  two  species;  wing  coverts  edged 
and  tipped  with  white,  but  wfth  none  of  the  conspicuous  round 
white  spots  of  the  Sharp-tail.  Tail  black,  the  central  pair  of 
feathers  with  a  broad  band  of  freckled  gray  on  tip;  outer  feathers 
with  diminishing  tips  of  grayish  white. 

The  whole  under  surface  b  very  similar  to  that  of  a  male  ShaqK 
tailed  Grouse;  the  V-shaped  markings  on  the  pectoral  region  are 
broader,  and  the  lower  tail  coverts  almost  immaculate.  The 
feathers  on  the  center  of  abdomen  are  heavilv  marked  with  smoke 
gray  down  their  centers. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Green  for  the  following  account  of 
its  capture: 

"On  Sept.  151  was  going  out  for  duck,  as  I  had  decided  to  shoot 
no  Prairie  Chicken  that  season  because  of  the  wet  hatching  period 
the  sf)ring  Ix^fore.  On  my  way  I  passed  Hiram  Inglees's  orchani 
and  went  in  to  get  some  fruit;  while  eating  plums  this  bird  came 
down  off  the  mountain  and  flew  all  alone  into  the  orchard  and  lit 
in  the  loutish  grass.  I  took  it  for  a  blue  gn)use,  and  went  over; 
it  was  v(TV  tame,  and  all  I  could  see  was  its  head,  which  seemetl 
all  blue  grouse,  so  I  flushed  it,  intending  to  put  it  in  the  bag,  but 
it  got  uf)  so  quietly  and  so  near  that  I  did  not  shoot,  and  it  lit  on 
the  orchard  fence.  As  it  went  off  I  was  puzzled  at  it  and  so  fol- 
1ow(h1  up  to  see  it  ajjain;  on  the  fencv  it  botheretl  me  more,  for 
one  way  it  was  blue  grouse,  and  the  other  way  chicken,  and  both 
ways  tam(».  I  was  not  p)ing  to  kill  it  unless  it  would  fly  and  go 
fast,  and  I  let  it  go  off  again  without  intending  to  shoot,  but  just 
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as  it  was  almost  too  far  I  tumbled  to  it,  and  killed  it  by  a  lucky  snap. 
The  flesh  was  exactly  half  way,  being  neither  white  nor  brown. 

"Some  days  after,  Hiram  told  me  he  had  seen  the  bird  repeatedly 
the  spring  before,  dancing  with  the  Prairie  Chickens  in  his  garden. 

"The  crop  was  full  of  leaves  of  the  mountain  laurel,  and  I  know 
he  must  have  gone  higher  than  chicken  go,  to  get  them,  but  some- 
thing called  him  down  into  the  orchard  where  Blue  Grouse  never 
are  seen  except  occasionally  in  July  or  August." 

Mr.  Green  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cross  is  between  male 
Richardson's  Grouse  and  female  Sharp-tail,  but  the  appearance 
of  the  specimen  inclines  me  to  think  it  is  a  case  of  a  female  Blue 
Grouse  wandering  down  in  the  spring  into  the  Sharp-tail  country; 
as  in  my  experience  a  hybrid  generally  favors  the  male  parent. 

The  specimen  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Green  to  the  Provin- 
cial Museum  at  Victoria. 


ASPECTS  OF  BIRD  DISTRIBUTION  IN  LOUISIANA 

AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

BY  HENRY  H.  KOPMAN. 

The  writer  will  explain  at  the  outset  that  this  article  has  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  southeastern  part  of  Louisiana  and  to  the  coast 
of  Mississippi.  It  is  his  belief,  however,  that  when  he  presents  a 
view  of  some  of  the  characteristic  conditions  of  these  sections  he 
will  call  attention  to  facts  almost  if  not  quite  unparalleled  in  the 
experience  of  bird  students  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Assuming  the  normal,  settled  summer  bird  population  of  these 
regions  to  be  the  primarily  characteristic  element  in  their  avifauna, 
we  recognize  its  chief  peculiarity  in  the  dearth  of  spi^cies  repre- 
sented, frequently  offset  by  a  great  abundance  of  individuals,  but 
in  other  cases,  much  rarer,  resulting  in  an  altogether  attenuated 
state  of  bird-life.  The  significance  of  the  periods  of  migration  in 
such  regions  is  therefore  obvious,  and  will  be  fully  discussed  later 
on. 
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As  the  regions  under  consideration  fall  naturally  into  two  distinct 
topographical  types,  it  will  be  convenient,  first,  to  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  type,  and,  second,  to  discuss  the  subject  chosen 
in  relation  to  each  type  separately. 

The  coast  district  of  southeastern  Louisiana  presents  an  abso- 
lutely flat  surface,  of  a  very  fertile  alluvial  soil  formation,  support- 
ing, with  varying  circumstances,  marshes,  swamps,  or  normal  de- 
ciduous forest  growths,  of  rather  monotonous  uniformity  in  any 
case.  At  distances  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  from 
the  coast  this  formation  is  replaced  by  slightly  higher  ground  pre- 
senting an  entirely  different  soil  formation  wooded  chiefly  with 
pine,  especially  the  long-leaved  pine  (P.  palustris).  This  latter 
b  the  one  aspect  of  coastal  Mississippi,  and  in  the  case  of  that 
State  requires  to  be  treated  separately  only  because  there  such 
country  borders  the  seashore. 

The  essential  uniformity  of  coastal  southeastern  Louisiana, 
the  area  centering  about  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  all  arboteal  species  occur  with  almost 
equal  abundance  in  every  part  of  this  region.  For  a  region  of 
interest  so  special,  this  section  is  very  extensive.  From  points 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  westward  to  Franklin  and  New 
Iberia,  and  thence  eastward  and  northeastward  to  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge,  lie  the  boundaries  of  a  region  haunted  indif- 
ferently in  all  parts  during  the  nesting  season  by  a  practically 
invariable  group  of  woodland  species  —  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
Southern  Hairy,  Downy,  Red-bellied,  and  Pileated  Woodpeckers, 
Crested  and  Green-crested  Flycatchers,  Cardinal,  Red-eyed  and 
White-eye<l  Vireos,  Prothonotar}',  Parula,  Sycamore,  Kentucky, 
and  Hooded  Warblers,  Carolina  Wren,  Tufted  Titmouse,  and 
Carolina  Chickadee.  A  varying  number  of  sjxjcies  that  frequent 
open  situations,  such  as  the  Orchard  Oriole,  Florida  Crackle,  and 
Blue-gray  (inatcatcher,  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  same 
extent  of  count rv,  hut  as  their  distribution  depends  more  or  less 
on  artificial  conditions,  it  is  of  less  imj)ortance  in  determining  the 
biotic  questions  involved. 

The  apj>earancc  of  the  interior  of  a  deciduous  forest  in  lowland 
Louisiana  would  riMulily  su^jjrst  a  rather  limitwl  avifauna  in  the 
nesting   season   at    least.      Khn,   ash,   tufx^lo,   cypress,   dogwood 
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{Comua  stricia),  red  maple,  box  elder,  sweet  gum,  red,  live,  and 
water  oaks,  hackberry,  cottonwood,  and  sycamore  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  sylva.  Maple,  elm,  tupelo,  and  water  oaks  prepond- 
erate, growing  very  closely,  and  exhibiting  great  vigor,  though  the 
size  of  the  elms  and  maples  especially  is  not  usually  laige.  In 
these  moist  shady  woods,  the  character  of  insect  life  that  particu- 
larly attracts  our  smaller  insectivorous  birds  is  sparingly  repre- 
sented. There  is  a  rather  oppressive  and  monotonous  side  to  the 
life  here,  which  is  reflected  more  or  less  closely  in  the  behavior  of 
the  birds.  The  conditions  being  almost  identical  in  all  spots,  and 
food  being  equally  abundant  everywhere,  the  stations  of  nesters 
are  distributed  with  decided  regularity.  A  tendency  to  colonize  in 
the  breeding  season  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  The  same  condi- 
tions that  render  colonization  unnecessary,  that  is,  the  uniformity 
of  the  environment,  frequently  give  rise  to  rather  wide  ranging  on 
the  part  of  nesters.  The  preoccupation  of  the  breeding  bird  is  less 
conspicuous  than  usual,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
home  life  more  difficult  to  arrive  at.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
virgin  lowland  woods  do  not  always  serve  for  nesting  haunts  of  the 
several  species  that  frequent  them  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 
Where  these  forests  border  on  cleared  land,  lower  and  more  varied 
growths  appear,  and  such  spots  frequently  become  meeting  places 
of  the  woodland  breeders  and  the  more  open-loving  species.  For- 
ests without  any  undergrowth  whatever  attract  practically  no  small 
species  as  breeders  except  the  Woodpeckers,  the  Crested  Flycatcher, 
Green-crested  Flycatcher,  Cardinal,  Summer  Tanager  (?),  Red- 
eyed  Vireo,  Parula  Warbler,  Prothonotary  Warbler,  Sycamore 
Warbler;  the  Parula  Warbler  nests  in  such  woods  wherever  Span- 
ish moss  occurs,  the  same  being  true  of  the  Sycamore  Warbler, 
while  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  selects  its  usual  sites,  as  do  the 
Titmice  and  Woodpeckers.  The  Flycatchers,  Cardinal,  Summer 
Tanager,  and  Red-eyed  Vireo  necessarily  nest  high  under  these 
circumstances. 

Although  uninterrupted  growths  of  forest  trees  of  the  kinds 
already  designated  cover  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  southeastern 
Louisiana  not  in  cultivation,  there  are  also  considerable  areas 
primarily  occupied  by  lower,  more  thicket-like  growths,  consist- 
ing of  small  maples,  tupelos,  etc.,  interspersed  with  palmetto. 
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smilax,  dogwood  (C.  stricta),  and  several  vines,  especially  Tecoma^ 
Rhus,  Cissus  and,  of  course,  Rvhua  (viUosus).  Such  growths  com- 
monly occupy  the  lowest  and  wettest  parts  of  the  delta  region,  and 
often  border  heavy  cypress  swamps.  The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
Cardinal,  White-eyed  Vireo,  and  Prothonotary  and  Hooded  War- 
blers are  almost  distinctive  in  this  type  of  country.  Of  some- 
what less  certain  occurrence  are  the  Southern  Hairy,  Downy, 
and  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
Parula,  Sycamore,  and  Kentucky  Warblers,  Florida  Yellow-throat, 
Carolina  Wren,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Carolina  Chickadee,  and  Blue- 
gray  Gnatcatcher.  There  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  local  varia- 
tion to  be  considered  in  thb  connection. 

Occasionally  an  undergrowth  of  dogwood,  haw,  deciduous 
holly,  and  possibly  one  or  two  rarer  shrubby  growths  occurs  in 
heavy  woods  of  the  prevailing  character.  Here,  again,  the  Hooded 
Warbler  is  plentiful,  and  frequently  the  Kentucky  Warbler.  If 
a  growth  of  switch  cane  (Arundinaria  tecta)  is  also  present,  it 
proves  very  attractive  to  both  these  species,  *nd  seems  to  supply 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the  presence  of  Swainson's  Warbler, 
which,  however,  b  seldom  found  even  where  the  switch  cane 
occurs.  Where  the  distinctive  woodland  has  these  undergro'wths, 
the  Wood  Thrush  is  most  apt  to  occur  as  a  breeder. 

The  summer  bird-life  of  the  delta  region  presents  several  further 
aspects  as  seen  in  the  cypress  swamps,  in  the  marshes  of  the 
immediate  coast  district,  and  in  the  midst  of  cultivation  and  al)out 
the  edges  of  the  swamps  and  woods.  Although  the  cypress  occurs 
in  practically  all  situations  throughout  the  section  under  considera- 
tion, heavy  swamps  of  this  tree  occupy  rather  restricted  areas. 
Their  intcn\st  from  an  oniithological  point  of  view  Is  small.  Their 
principal  nesting  inhabitants  art*  the  Woodjx^ckers,  the  Gn'cn- 
crestod  Flycatcher,  and  the  Prothonotary,  Parula,  Sycamore,  and 
Hooded  Warblers,  of  which  the  Sycamore  and  Prothonotary 
Warl)lers  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  marshes  of  southeastern  Ix)uisiana  present  no  especial 
peculiarity.  U<»d-winge(l  Hlaekl)ir(is  and  lioat-tailwl  (irackles 
are  abundant  in  nearly  all  situations.  The  Florida  Yellow-throat 
is  uniformly  distributed;  the  I^ong-billed  Marsh  Wrt»n  and  Louisi- 
ana Seaside  Sparrow  are  somewhat  local  in  their  occurrence.     In 
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small  numbers,  the  Orchard  Oriole  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
marshes,  especially  where  bushy  growths  occur,  and  in  such  places 
in  fact  various  other  species  not  primarily  marsh  birds  may  be 
found.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
Kingbird,.  Cardinal,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Titmice,  Mockingbird, 
Carolina  Wren,  and  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher. 

The  sugar,  rice,  and  trucking  industries  of  lower  Louisiana 
have  effected,  of  course,  certain  very  decided  modifications  in  the 
nature  of  the  growths.  About  the  edges  of  most  sugar  plantations 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  land  that  has  been  roughly  cleared  in 
anticipation  of  its  final  cultivation.  The  rank  productiveness  of 
such  soil,  conmiingles  in  one  astonishing  mass  of  confusion  the 
native  lesser  growths  of  the  woods,  and  the  escapes  from  the  pas- 
tures, the  ditches,  and  the  railroads.  W^illow,  button  bush,  elder, 
blackberry,  tall  coarse  weeds,  bindweeds,  grasses,  sedges,  legiunin- 
ous  plants  both  native  and  introduced,  and  all  the  common  native 
vines  make  almost  impenetrable  thickets.  Even  where  introduced 
plants  have  gained  small  foothold,  the  growths  are  always  more 
tangled  on  the  edges  of  the  fields  than  in  the  woods,  and  in  either 
case,  the  bird-life  is  about  the  most  profuse  to  be  discovered  in 
summer.  The  Yellow-breasted  Chat  is  attracted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  spots  of  this  description.  The  plantation  bird-life  adds 
at  least  half  a  dozen  other  species  to  those  occurring  in  summer 
by  virtue  of  the  native  constitution  of  the  country.  In  this  cate- 
gory may  be  placed  the  Kingbird,  Meadowlark,  Cowbird,  Indigo 
Bunting  and  Bluebird,  which  are  commonest  towards  the  western 
and  northern  limits  of  the  delta  region.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Dickcissel,  which,  however,  is  much  rarer  than  the  others.  The 
Painted  Bunting  is  reasonably  common  in  all  localities,  but  most 
so  towards  the  west.  The  distribution  of  the  Summer  Tanager 
throughout  this  region  is  decidedly  irregular;  there  are  few  spots 
of  woodland  suited  to  its  habits  and  it  occurs  most  frequently 
among  the  groves  of  towns  and  plantations.  The  Wood  Pewee 
has  somewhat  the  same  distribution.  The  Towhee  is  more  or 
less  common  in  summer  about  the  edges  of  the  woods  except  in  the 
wetter  localities.  Considered  with  reference  to  the  delta  region 
as  a  whole,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  well  established 
breeder  there. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  migm- 
tion  to  this  region,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  the  land  birds 
breeding  there,  summarizing  the  preceding  remarks:  Resident 
species  are  indicated  by  an  R:  Bob-white,  R;  Wild  Turkey  (?) 
Mourning  Dove,  R;  Turkey  Buzzard,  R;  Black  Vulture,  R 
Swallow-tailed  Kite;  Mississippi  Kite;  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (?) 
Florida  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  R;  Bald  Eagle,  R;  American 
Osprey,  R;  American  Bam  Owl,  R;  Florida  Barred  Owl,  R;  Flo- 
rida Screech  Owl,  R;  Great  Homed  Owl,  R;  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo;  Belted  Kingfisher,  R;  Southem  Hairy  Woodpecker,  R; 
Downy  Woodpecker,  R;  Fileated  Woodpecker,  R;  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  (local),  R;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  R;  Flicker,  R 
(rare  in  sunmier);  Nighthawk  (rare  as  a  breeder  in  this  region 
except  towards  the  west);  Chimney  Swift,  Ruby-throated  Hum- 
mingbird, Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Wood  Pewee,  Green- 
crested  Flycatcher,  American  Crow,  R;  Fish  Crow,  R;  Blue  Jay 
(distribution  rather  local),  R;  Cowbird,  R;  Red-winged  Black- 
bird, R;  Southem  Meadowlark,  R;  Baltimore  Oriole  (occurs 
rarely  as  a  breeder  about  the  northem  limit  of  the  region);  Purple 
Grackle  (is  resident  about  Baton  Rouge);  Florida  Grackle,  R; 
Boat-tailed  Grackle,  R;  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (conmionest  towards 
the  north  and  west) ;  Loubiana  Seaside  Sparrow,  R;  Lark  Sparrow 
(?);  Field  Sparrow  (nests  about  Baton  Rouge  and  possibly  else- 
where); Towhee,  R;  Cardinal,  R;  Indigo  Bunting;  Painted  Bunt- 
ing; Dickcissel;  Summer  Tanager;  Purple  Martin ;  Rough-winged 
Swallow  (commonest  towards  the  north  and  west);  Loggerhead 
Shrike  (if  it  breeds  in  this  region,  it  does  so  with  extreme  rarity); 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo  (is  decidedly  local;  common  at 
New  Orleans,  and  probably  at  other  points  on  the  Mississippi); 
Yellow-throated  Vireo  (may  breed  about  the  northem  limit  of  the 
delta  region);  White-eyed  Vireo;  Prothonotary  Warbler;  Swain- 
son'b  Warbler  (positive  evidence  of  the  nesting  of  this  species  in 
the  section  under  a)nsideration  is  lacking);  Parula  Warbler; 
Yellow  Warbler  (occurs  rarely  as  a  breeder  about  the  northem 
limit  of  this  section);  Sycamore  Warbler;  Kentucky  Warbler; 
Florida  Yellow-thn)at,  U;  Yellow-breasted  Chat;  Hooded  War- 
bler; Mockinpl)inl;  Can)lina  Wn»n,  U;  Ixmg-hilled  Marsh  Wren, 
R;  Tufted  Titmouse,  U;  Carolina  Chicka<le<%  U;  Blue-gray  Gnat- 
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catcher,  R;    Wood  Thrush;    Bluebird,  R  (local  and  never  very 
common). 

As  the  writer  has  discussed  the  subject  of  migration  in  Louisiana 
at  some  length  in  other  papers  appearing  in  'The  Auk,'  he  will 
merely  restate  in  general  terms  what  has  appeared  there,  and  then 
illustrate  with  several  concrete  instances.  The  substance  of  this 
matter  is  that  purely  transient  species  are  rare  in  spring  in  the 
delta  region,  but  much  conmioner  in  fall.  The  presence  of  such 
forms  is  limited  largely  to  the  latter  part  of  spring,  and  even  then 
occurs  with  more  or  less  rarity  and  irregularity.  There  are  rarely 
more  than  two  or  three  days  of  comprehensive  migrational  activity 
between  March  15  and  April  15.  In  making  many  spring  expedi- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  the  writer  has  found  it  the  rule 
that  between  the  dates  mentioned,  only  resident,  summer  visitor 
and  lingering  winter  visitor  species  will  be  observed.  On  one  of 
the  seemingly  most  favorable  days  I  have  ever  been  afield  in  south- 
em  Louisiana,  April  6,  1895,  the  only  exclusively  transient  species 
I  made  certain  of  seeing  were  the  Ovenbird  and  the  Water-thrush  I 
The  day  was  warm  and  showery,  with  soft  south  winds,  and 
seemed  to  supply  exceedingly  favorable  conditions  for  migration; 
the  weather  was  essentially  spring-like,  of  the  kind  that  gives  the 
greatest  impetus  to  the  full  development  of  all  vernal  resources, 
yet  in  no  wise  summery.  All  the  familiar  birds  were  present  in 
great  numbers;  many,  in  fact,  seemed  just  to  have  arrived,  and  the 
probability  was  that  there  were  many  transient  individuals  among 
those  observed;  but  the  fact  remained  that  only  a  very  slightly 
different  element  was  added  to  the  settled  avifauna  of  the  season. 
Viewed  as  an  example  of  summer  bird-life,  however,  the  species 
observed  were  of  prime  significance.  The  songs  of  White-eyed 
Vireos,  Prothonotary,  Parula,  Hooded,  and  Kentucky  Warblers 
mingled  incessantly;  the  notes  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  and  Syca- 
more Warbler  were  somewhat  less  obtrusive.  These  species,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Sycamore  Warbler,  greatly  outnum- 
bered all  other  forms  in  the  description  of  country  first  traversed, 
the  normal  moist  woodland  of  the  lowlands;  but  on  reaching  a 
tract  of  slightly  higher  and  more  varied  woodland,  with  more 
undergrowth,  we  found  Crested  Flycatchers,  Catbirds,  and  Brown 
Thrashers,   while  Summer  Tanagers  and  Wood  Thrushes  were 
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unusually  plentiful.  Here,  however,  Parula  and  Hooded  Warblers 
were,  if  anything,  commoner  than  before,  while  the  two  Vireos 
were  present  in  great  abundance.  It  was  in  this  neighborhood, 
that  the  Ovenbirds  were  seen.  There  was  another  species  whose 
presence,  chiefly  in  the  open,  evidenced  that  the  time  for  a  general 
passage  of  transients  was  ripe.  This  was  the  Indigo  Bunting. 
While  this  species  breeds  in  southeastern  Louisiana,  it  is  never 
common  in  most  localities  except  during  migration;  individuals 
in  all  stages  of  plumage,  including  many  old  males,  were  observed. 
Tree  Swallows  had  reached  the  height  of  their  spring  abundance 
also,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  history  of  their  spring 
movements  reflect  very  closely  many  stages  of  the  general  vernal 
advance  of  birds  in  southern  Ix)ubiana.  Though  this  trip  proved 
so  unproductive  as  an  opportunity  for  the  observation  of  mid- 
spring  transients,  the  largest  number  of  species  yet  observed  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
include  only  the  Black-and-white  and  Cerulean  Warblers  and  the 
Redstart  as  exclusively  transient  species. 

After  the  middle  of  April,  the  conspicuous  occurrence  of  tran- 
sients is  by  no  means  so  rare.  As  explained  by  the  writer  in  a 
previous  paper,  the  presence  of  transients  at  this  season  usually 
occurs  with  fresher  weather.  Yet  even  on  these  occasions,  I  have 
never  found  anv  of  the  transients  decidedlv  and  uniformly  com- 
mon  except  Yellow  Warblers,  Catbirds,  and  Gray-cheeked,  Olive- 
backed,  and  Wilson's  Thrushes.  At  various  times  I  have  seen 
scattering  Baltimore  Orioles,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks,  Scarlet 
Tanagers,  and  Black-and-white,  Blue-winged,  Golden-winged, 
Tennessee,  Magnolia,  Cenilean,  Chestnut-si(le<i,  Bay-breasted, 
Blackburn ian,  and  Black-throated  Green  Warblers,  and  Red- 
starts, but  never  the  pervading  hosts  of  these  s|x*cie8  obsi'rved  at 
the  height  of  spring  in  the  north.  When  occurring,  these  species 
seldom  if  ever  resort  to  the  onlinar\*  woodland,  but  usuallv  to  the 
tKlge  of  the  woods,  and  to  groves  and  thick(»ts  in  the  midst  of  culti- 
vation. The  extn»nie  refinenioiit  of  such  creatures  in  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  envin)iimont  during  the  season  of  migration  was  very 
plainly  iUustrate<l  to  me  by  an  incident  which  I  will  relate.  On 
April  21,  1905,  I  visited  a  section  of  countrv  just  across  the  Miss- 
issippi from  New  Orleans,  a  locality,  in  fact,  which  I  have  explored 
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with  profit  on  many  occasions,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
The  morning  was  quiet  and  gray,  but  about  noon  a  warm  south- 
east breeze  sprang  up.  The  conditions  of  early  summer  seemed 
about  to  settle  down  upon  the  country.  The  expectation  of  observ- 
ing any  unusual  birds  seemed  small,  as,  in  the  light  of  all  previous 
experience,  the  weather  was  scarcely  suitable  for  the  movement  of 
late  transients.  Making  my  way  over  the  route  I  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  follow,  I  found  only  what  I  had  expected,  excepting 
a  few  Tennessee  Warblers  at  one  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
On  the  edge  of  a  large  sugar  plantation,  lying  at  the  usual  limit 
of  my  expeditions  through  these  woods  was  some  newly,  cleared 
land,  however,  and  in  one  place  it  was  bordered  by  a  rather  varied 
thicket  that  had  grown  up  on  the  lighter,  better  drained  soil. 
Water  oaks,  low  live  oaks,  honey  locust,  with  some  hackberry, 
sycamore,  dogwood  (C  stricta),  haw,  etc.,  formed  an  open  wood, 
with  brambles  and  other  moderately  thick  undergrowth,  forming 
an  ideal  resort  for  birds,  and  not  only  most  of  the  customary 
species  were  found  here,  but  the  following  ten  purely  transient 
forms :  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Yellow-throated 
Vireo,  Black-and-white  Warbler,  Worm-eating  Warbler,  Tennessee 
Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler, 
Ovenbird,  and  Redstart.  The  thicket  in  which  they  were  found 
contained  familiar  trees  of  the  region,  but  there  was  an  ob\ious 
difference  between  this  spot  and  all  the  surrounding  country. 
The  entire  extent  of  the  place  was  only  an  acre  or  so ;  on  two  sides 
it  was  bordered  by  cleared  land,  on  a  third  by  a  brake  of  switch 
cane,  and  on  the  fourth  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  growth  of 
sweet  gum,  in  itself  an  unusual  circumstance  for  the  delta  region. 
Whether  this  little  association  of  species  seen  in  the  thicket  was 
making  a  sojourn  of  several  days  was  impossible  to  decide  posi- 
tively, but  the  probabilities  inclined  that  way,  as  the  weather  had 
been  stable  for  several  days.  The  incident  is  unique  in  my 
experience. 

Autumnal  bird-life  in  the  delta  region  is  rather  more  varied  on 
the  whole  than  is  that  found  in  spring.  From  the  latter  part  of 
July  until  November  1,  transients  of  one  species  or  another  are 
nearly  always  present  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season  the  bulk  of  these  birds  are  Kingbirds,  Bam 
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Swallows,  Black-and-white  Warblers,  Yellow  Warblers,  Water- 
thrushes  and  Redstarts;  later  come  Indigo  Buntings,  Magnolia 
and  Tennessee  Warblers,  Catbirds,  and  Olive-backed  Thrushes, 
with  variable  but  usually  small  numbers  of  Chestnut-sided,  Bay- 
breasted,  Blackbumian,  and  Black-throated  Green  Warblen. 
Coastwise,  the  Bobolink  is  very  conmion  in  fall. 

The  conmion  mixed  woodland  of  the  delta  region  is  rather 
more  uninteresting  in  fall  than  in  spring;  by  September  most  of  its 
few  characteristic  birds  have  grown  inconspicuous;  the  greatest 
concourses  of  birds,  summer  visitors  and  transients  alike,  are  to  be 
found  then  in  or  near  open  situations.  The  Hooded  Warbler  holds 
its  stations  the  most  closely.  The  Prothonotaiy  Warbler  ranges 
rather  widely  as  early  as  July,  and  in  willow-dotted  fields  I  have 
observed  individuals  in  obvious  transient  progress  during  that 
month.  The  Parula  Warbler  is  very  variable  in  this  respect, 
though  their  general  tendency  is  to  seek  the  open  even  more  than 
during  spring  and  summer.  The  deep  woods  in  Louisiana,  in  fact, 
are  never  the  characteristic  situation  in  which  to  find  this  species. 

Rank  growths  of  tall  weeds,  especially  elder,  goldenrod,  and 
'blood-weed'  (Ambrosia  trifida),  along  ditches  and  about  the  edges 
of  fields,  often  prove  attractive  observing  grounds  during  the  fall; 
warblers  seem  especially  drawn  to  such  places. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  the  characteristic  woodland  of 
the  delta  region  should  harbor  at  least  as  many  birds  in  winter 
as  it  does  in  summer;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  probably  more 
individuals  quartered  in  these  woods  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Woodpeckers,  Blackbinls,  Goldfinches,  White-throated  and  Swamp 
Sparrows,  Blue-headed  Vireos,  Orange-crowned  and  Myrtle  War- 
blers, Titmice,  Thrashers,  Wrens,  Hermit  Thrushes,  Robins,  and 
Kinglets  frequent  the  bare  woods  about  as  freely  as  they  do  the 
open  and  thickets  of  partially  evergreen  vines  and  bushes,  such 
as  wax  mvTtle,  brambles,  small  oaks,  baccharis,  and  smilax.  The 
only  sy)ecies  that  will  not  \ye  found  in  these  woods  in  winter  are 
those  invariably  found  in  fields  in  other  regions:  the  Meadowlark, 
Savanna  Sparrow,  and  American  Pipit;  the  Palm  Warbler,  the 
MockiiigbinI  and  the  Bluebird,  of  course,  should  be  added  to  this 
list  of  exceptions,  and  pn)bably  both  the  Ix)ng-billed  and  Short- 
billed  Marsh  Wrens.     The  Winter  Wren,  the  House  Wren,  and 
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Bewick's  Wren  are  more  commonly  fomid  about  the  edges  of  the 
woods;  any  moist  ground  with  low  cover  is  freely  haimted  by 
Swamp  Sparrows  in  southeastern  Louisiana.  The  Pine  Warbler, 
which  never  breeds  in  the  delta  r^on,  of  course,  is  not  common 
there  even  in  winter.  When  occurring,  it  is  usually  seen  about 
thickets  of  deciduous  trees. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  with  a  consideration  of  the  long- 
leafed  pine  flats  region  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  the  writer 
wishes  to  restate  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  delta  region  as  being 
the  uniformity  of  its  woodland  where  imdisturbed  by  agricultural 
operations,  and  the  lack  of  variety  in  its  breeding  birds.  Though 
the  pine  flats  region  presents  a  naturally  more  continuous  topog- 
raphy than  the  delta  woodland,  which  is  interrupted  by  marshes 
and  deep  cypress  swamps,  and  though  it  is  less  affected  by  agri- 
culture, yet  within  itself  it  presents  a.  considerably  more  varied 
appearance  than  the  woods  of  the  delta  r^on;  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  pine  flats  region  in  southeastern  Louisiana;  its  strictly 
indigenous  avifauna  is  likewise  more  varied  if  less  abimdant  than 
that  in  the  delta  section.  The  pine  flats  region,  though  low, 
b  scarcely  level  even  at  its  extreme  lower  border,  and  rises  gradu- 
ally northward  to  the  long-leaf  pine  hills  region;  consequently, 
it  shows  two  principal  growths;  (1)  the  long-leaf  and  kindred 
pines,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  surface;  (2)  a  mixed 
growth  occiuring  along  small  streams  and  in  depressions,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  magnolia  (especially  the  'sweet  bay'),  red 
maple,  black  gum  (Nyssa),  sweet  gum,  water  oak,  holly,  wax 
myrtle,  Cyrilla,  and  a  variety  of  ericaceous  shrubs,  including 
' Azalea f  Clethra,  and  Vaccinium.  In  some  places,  dogwood  and  a 
variety  of  oaks  dispute  the  higher  ground  with  the  pines.  Of.  the 
resident  species  of  birds  found  in  this  region,  several  are  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  the  pines.  These  are  the  Red-cockaded  Wood- 
pecker, the  Meadowlark,  Loggerhead  Shrike,  Pine  Warbler, 
Brown-headed  Nuthatch,  and  Bluebird. 

The  summer  visitor  species  of  birds  found  in  this  region  are 
attracted  chiefly  to  the  mixed  growths,  and,  of  course,  do  not 
differ  very  materially  from  those  found  in  the  delta  region.  The 
Broad-winged  Hawk  is  common;  the  Nighthawk  is  rather  common, 
and  nests  in  the  open  pine  woods ;   the  Chuck- wiirs- widow  is  com- 
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mon  in  the  bottoms;  the  Chimney  Swift  is  common;  the  Hum- 
mingbird is  rare;  the  Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher,  and  Wood 
Pewee  are  all  common,  nesting  in  various  situations;  the  Green- 
crested  Flycatcher  nests  in  the  broad-leafed  growths  in  the  bottoms; 
the  Orchard  Oriole  is  found  about  homes  and  farms;  the  Summer 
Tanager  b  common  and  imiformly  distributed;  the  Purple  Martin 
is  common ;  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  is  common  and  restricted  to  broad- 
leafed  growths;  the  White-eyed  Vireo  frequents  the  undergrowth; 
the  Prothonotary  Warbler  is  rather  common,  as  are  also  the  Panila, 
Kentucky,  and  Hooded  Warblers;  few  favorable  situations  for 
the  Sycamore  Warbler  occur;  the  Wood  Thrush  is  distributed 
rather  irregularly  and  is  never  very  common  as  a  nester. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  species  previously  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  delta  region  are  the  following  not  found  there: 
Wild  Turkey;  Cooper's  Hawk  (?);  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (?); 
Chipping  Sparrow  (uncommon  in  summer);  Brown  Thrasher; 
White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  of  the  summer  visitors  to  the  delta 
region,  the  Warbling  Vireo  is  entirely  absent  in  the  pine  flats  region; 
the  Painted  Bunting  is  rare;  while  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Purple  Crackle,  Field  Sparrow,  and  Dickcissel  breed  in  the  pine 
flats  region.  Other  species  breeding  freely  in  the  delta  region  have 
a  more  restricted  summer  range  in  the  pine  flats  region;  the  Red- 
winged  Blackbird  is  unusual  except  on  the  coast  of  Mississippi 
and  along  the  rivers;  the  Florida  Grackle  is  local  and  never  very 
common ;  the  Boat-tailed  Grackle  is  found  chiefly  along  the  coast  of 
Mississippi;  the  Florida  Yellow-throat  finds  suitable  situations 
chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Mississippi  and  along  the  rivers;  the  Ix)ng- 
billed  Marsh  Wn»n  occurs  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Mississippi. 

The  course  of  the  migrations  in  the  [)ine  region  is  much  less 
erratic  than  in  the  dchii  n»gion;  exclusively  transient  forms  are 
decidedly  commoner  in  sj)ring,  and  in  fall  likewise,  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  steadily  common  transient  s})ecies  than  in  the  delta 
region;  in  all  cases,  however,  the  s|)ecies  occurring  as  transients 
are  much  the  same  as  in  the  delta  n^gion.  When  present  these 
transients  n'sort  chiefly  to  the  l)n)ad-leafe<l  growths.  Of  the 
species  decidedly  mon'  common  in  the  pine  n*gions  during  the 
migrations  than  in  the  delta  region,  the  following  should  he  eape- 
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cially  noted:  Alder  Flycatcher,  Least  Flycatcher,  Scarlet  Tana- 
ger.  Yellow-throated  Vireo,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Blackbumian 
Warbler,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  Cerulean  Warbler, 
Prairie  Warbler,  Redstart,  Catbird,  Wilson's  Thrush  and  Olive- 
backed  Thrush.  Species  somewhat  less  common  during  migration 
in  the  pine  flats  region  are  the  Indigo  Bunting  and  Tree  Swallow. 
The  winter  bird  life  of  the  pine  region  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  delta  region ;  the  greatest  difference  appears  in  the 
case  of  the  sparrows;  the  Chipping  Sparrow,  which  is  never  found 
in  the  delta  region,  and  which  is  only  a  casual  breeder  in  the  pine 
flats  region,  becomes  very  abundant  there  in  winter;  the  Song 
Sparrow,  which  is  almost  unknown  in  the  delta  region  is  sparsely 
distributed  in  the  pine  flats  region;  the  Junco  is  found  sparingly 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pine  flats  region;  the  Savanna,  Swamp  and 
White-throated  Sparrows  ar^  very  much  less  common  than  in  the 
delta  region;  the  Vesper  Sparrow  i3  much  commoner;  the  Pine 
Siskin,  Purple  Finch,  and  White-crowned  and  Fox  Sparrows  are 
about  equally  rare  in  both  sections.  The  Palm  Warbler  is  com- 
moner in  the  pine  region,  especially  in  Mississippi.  The  Blue- 
headed  Vireo  and  Orange-crowned  Warbler,  two  species  character- 
istic of  the  delta  region  in  winter,  are  almost  entirely  absent  from 
the  pine  flats  region,  perhaps  entirely  so  in  the  case  of  the  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler.  The  Brown  Creeper,  however,  is  conunoner 
in  the  pine  region.  From  the  nature  of  the  country.  Pipits  are 
necessarily  less  common  in  the  pine  flats  region.  In  all  other 
essential  respects,  the  winter  bird  life  of  the  two  sections  is  identi- 
cal. It  should  be  added,  that  among  the  winter  visitors  to  the  pine 
flats  r^ion  as  among  most  other  elements  of  its  bird  population, 
the  deciduous  growths  attract  the  greater  variety  of  species. 
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UNUSUAL  ABUNDANCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOS- 
HAWK {ACCIPITER  ATRICAPILLUS). 

BY  RUTEHTEN  DEANE. 

'  Replacing  the  notable  migration  of  the  Snowy  Owl  in  the 
winter  of  1905-06,  we  have  this  season  been  visited  by  an  unusual 
influx  of  these  bold  robbers  of  our  game  and  looters  of  the  poultry 
yard.  I  believe  there  has  not  been  such  a  flight  since  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1896-97;  when  at  that  time  they  were  particulariy  abun- 
dant in  portions  of  New  England,  as  they  have  been  the  present 
season. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  owls,  that  a 
lack  of  their  favorite  food  forced  them  south  of  their  usual  range. 
All  specimens  examined  are. reported  in  good  condition,  though 
in  some  cases  the  stomachs  have  been  entirely  empty.  I  have 
obtained  most  of  my  information  from  taxidermists,  and  to  them 
as  well  as  to  others  I  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  their  assistance 
and  for  records  of  some  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  specimens. 

The  S.  L.  Crosby  Co.,  taxidermists,  Bangor,  Me.,  report  under 
date  of  Feb.  1,  1907,  having  received  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
specimens.  The  first  ones  were  sent  in  early  in  the  season,  the 
last  two  on  Feb.  1,  1907.  This  number  exceeded  any  previous 
year,  and  nearly  all  specimens  were  in  adult  plumage. 

Mr.  Wm.  Coo|)er,  taxidermist,  Milo,  Me.,  writes  under  date  of 
Feb.  27,  1907,  that  he  had  received  seven  specimen ;  of  the  (Jos- 
hawk  this  winter  prior  to  Dec.  25,  906,  but  they  ceased  coming 
in  after  the  weather  became  severe. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Hinds,  taxidenniiit,  Portland,  Me.,  writing  under 
datr  of  Feb.  8,  1907,  informs  me  that  twenty-five  specimens  of 
the  Goshawk  hud  been  sent  to  him  since  Oct.  26,  •  1906,  they 
having  been  n^ceived  from  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Damariscotta, 
Me.,  Gorham,  X.  II.,  and  other  points.     All  were  adult  birds. 

Capt.  Herbert  L.  Spinney,  Keeper  of  Seguin  Light  Station,  Me., 
writing  under  date  of  Feb.  15,  1907,  states  that  these  hawks  have 
been  quite  abundant  in  Sagadahoc  County,  Me.,  during  the  past 
fall  and  early  winter,  and  while  he  had  seen  only  two  on  Seguin 
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Island  and  one  on  the  mainland,  he  had  known  of  a  number 
seen  at  other  points. 

Mr.  M.  Abbott  Frazar,  taxidermist,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes 
under  date  of  Feb.  1,  1907,  that  the  present  flight  of  Groshawks 
had  exceeded  any  in  his  experience;  up  to  that  date  he  had  re- 
ceived over  seventy-five  specimens  for  mounting.  They  were 
sent  in  from  all  over  the  country,  one  from  as  far  south  as  Virginia. 
Only  three  of  this  lot  were  in  inmiature  or  in  mixed  plumage. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Conger,  taxidermist,  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  a  letter  dated 
Feb.  19,  1907,  states  that  Groshawks  have  been  quite  abundant  in 
his  locality  and  that  he  had  received  fifteen  or  more  specimens. 

Messrs.  Angell  and  Cash,  taxidermists.  Providence,  R.  I.,  have 
had  a  very  extended  experience  this  season  with  the  Goshawk, 
and  with  their  usual  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific  records, 
have  kept  careful  and  accurate  data  of  sixty-five  specimens  which 
passed  through  their  hands  between  Oct.  27,  1906,  and  Feb.  12, 
1907.  All  of  these  hawks  were  received  from  twenty-two  towns 
within  a  radius  of  from  three  to  thirty  miles  from  Providence,  R.  I., 
ten  from  Connecticut,  and  sixteen  from  Massachusetts,  mostly 
from  localities  not  far  from  the  Rhode  Island  border.  The  exact 
localities  where  seventeen  of  the  specimens  were  taken  is  not 
known,  but  presumably  from  nearby  points  in  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Cash  writes  me  that  this  is  the  most  remarkable  flight  of  Gros- 
hawks in  his  section  since  1870,  the  numbers  exceeding  those  of 
that  date.  He  also  states  that  hunters  have  reported  a  great  abun- 
dance of  Ruffed  Grouse,  and  as  examination  showed  that  a  large 
percentage  of  these  hawks  had  been  feeding  on  this  noble  game 
bird,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  beUeve  that  they  were  attracted 
by  their  favorite  food. 

Of  the  sixty-five  specimens,  thirty-five  were  males  and  twenty- 
five  females.  Sixty  were  in  adult  plumage  and  five  in  immature 
dress.  The  crops  of  many  were  filled  to  the  utmost  and  some 
hunters  who  brought  in  specimens  which  they  had  shot,  remarked 
that  the  hawks  appeared  inactive  after  their  hearty  meals. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  forty-eight  specimens 
showed  the  following  results:  twenty-eight  contained  the  flesh 
and  feathers  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  in  one  instance  a  whole  foot 
being  found;   five  contained  the  flesh  and  feathers  of  the  domestic 
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fowl,  four  contained  partly  digested  flesh  not  identified,  and  the 
stomachs  of  eleven  were  entirely  empty.  One  specimen,  a  female, 
killed  at  North  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Nov.  12,  1906,  when  shot  was 
standing  on  the  body  of  a  Ruffed  Grouse  which  she  had  just  killed. 

Several  instances  have  been  reported  showing  the  ferocity  and 
daring  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  species.  Mr.  Cash  writes 
that  some  farmers  who  had  brought  in  specimens  which  they  had 
killed,  stated  that  when  once  a  Goshawk  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
fowl  from  the  bam  yard  he  would  be  sure  to  return  every  day  or 
two,  so  that  they  were  reasonably. sure  of  shooting  him  sooner  or 
later.  In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Manly  Hardy,  Brewer,  Me., 
dated  Feb.  18,  1907,  in  speaking  of  the  abundance  of  this  hawk  he 
writes:  ''A  few  d&ys  ago  a  Goshawk  came  down  among  the  houses 
near  by  and  captured  a  tame  dove.  A  week  ago  a  man  handed 
me  a  specimen  which  he  had  just  shot  in  the  act  of  killing  a  hen,  he 
already  having  been  successful  in  killing  two  Plymouth  Rocks. 
In  another  yard  near  by  a  Groshawk  had  seized  a  hen,  when  a 
woman  caught  him  in  her  hands,  and  although  she  was  badly 
scratched  she  succeeded  in  killing  him." 

Rev.  C.  W.  G.  Eifrig,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  in  writing  on  winter  birds 
(The  Ottawa  Naturalist,  Vol.  XX,  Feb.  15, 1906)  states,  in  reference 
to  the  Goshawk:  *'()n  Oct.  18,  a  fine  large  female  was  shot  by 
a  farmer  near  East  Tompleton  in  the  act  of  carrj'ing  away  a  good 
sized  Plymouth  Rork  rooster.  On  November  3,  a  bov  shot  a  nice 
male  near  the  rifle  range,  which  had  jast  [)ut  himself  on  the  outstde 
of  a  Ruffed  (t  ouse.  Mr.  E.  G.  White  noticed  a  pair  together  near 
Pembroke,  one  also  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  grouse." 

Mr.  H.  K.  C\)ale,  Highland  Park,  111.,  informs  me  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 19(K),  the  coachman  at  a  private  residence  of  that  town,  caught 
an  adult  (roshawk  in  the  barn  yard,  while  in  the  act  of  carrj'ing  off 
a  large  hen  he  had  just  attackctl.  The  hawk  was  kept  alive  and 
exhibited  at  the  y)ubl  c  sch(H)l  and  afterwards  lil)erated. 

Mr.  \V.  II.  Brownson,  of  Portland,  Me.,  infonns  me  that  while 
observing  birds  on  C'd\)Q  Elizabeth  late  in  October,  and  while  pass- 
ing thn)Ugh  a  field  adjacent  to  a  fann-house,  he  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  domestic  fowl.  It  was  pi  ked  clean,  nothing  but  the  feathers 
of  the  head  and  wings  n'niaining.  Mr.  Bn)wnson  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fanner  to  it,  who  was,  however,  well  aware  how  it  hap- 
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pened,  for  he  produced  the  hawk  which  he  had  shot  and  thrown 
on  the  woodpile.     It  was  an  adult  Goshawk. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dionne,  of  Laval  University,  Quebec,  in  a  letter  written 
March  6,  1907,  states  that  the  Goshawks  have  been  abundant  this 
winter  in  his  locality.  He  had  examined  eight  specimens  or  both 
sexes,  all  of  which  were  in  adult  plumage. 

Mr.  Cash  writes  that  a  female  killed  at  West  Mansfield,  Mass., 
Dec.  22,  1906,  had  descended  into  a  poultry  yard,  fastened  on  to  a 
large  hen,  and  in  attempting  to  escape  with  the  prize,  collided 
with  a  wire  netting  so  forcibly  that  the  scalp  was  torn  away  from 
the  base  of  the  bill  to  beyond  the  eyes.     She  was  picked  up  stunned. 

Mr.  Greorge  R.  White,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes  under  date  of  Feb. 
25,  1907:  "The  Goshawk  was  very  abundant  last  fall  during  the 
last  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November,  large  numbers 
being  seen.  At  Kingston,  Ont.,  regular  flights  were  observed 
during  the  first  week  in  November,  while  they  were  very  common 
all  the  month  of  November." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fleming,  Toronto,  Ont.,  writes  under  date  of  Feb.  20, 
1907,  that  the  Goshawks  first  reached  his  territory  early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906,  and  were  still  scattered  through  the  Province.  He 
states  that  this  flight  was  possibly  not  a  quarter  as  large  as  that 
which  occurred  in  1896  and  recorded  by  him  (Auk,  Vol.  XXIV,  p. 
72),  but  has  lasted  longer.  All  specimens  taken  were  adult  birds, 
and  the  first  arrivals  were  stuffed  with  flickers.  Mr.  Fleming 
also  states  that  there  have  been  no  rabbits  in  the  far  north  this 
winter,  and  the  past  season  has  been  the  worst  known  in  Ontario 
for  Ruffed  Grouse. 

Mr.  Lou  J.  Eppinger,  taxidermist,  Detroit,  Mich.,  writes  under 
date  of  Jan.  31,  1907:  "Goshawks  are  very  plentiful  and  seem  to 
be  all  over  this  part  of  the  State.  Most  of  them  are  in  mature 
plumage,  while  the  few  which  I  received  last  year  were  all  immature 
birds." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Kaempfer,  taxidermist,  Chicago,  111.,  informs  me  that 
only  a  single  specimen  has  been  received  by  him  from  Illinois 
(Melrose  Park,  Nov.  30,  1906),  a  few  others  having  been  sent  from 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Howling,  taxidermist,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  under 
date  of  Feb.  7,   1907,  writes  that  he  rarely  receives  more  than 
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three  or  four  Groshawks  during  the  faU  and  winter,  but  this  season 
fourteen  specimens  had  already  been  sent  in,  all  but  one  being  in 
the  adult  plumage. 

Mr.  Alexander  Calder,  taxidermist,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  informs 
me  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  18,  1907,  that  ten  Groshawks  had  been 
received,  the  first  record  being  Sept.  8,  1906.  The  stomachs  of 
those  examined  contained  portions  of  rabbits  and  squirrels. 

Mr.  George  E.  Atkinson,  taxidermist.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man., 
writes  under  date  of  Feb.  11,  1907,  that  Groshawks  had  been  more 
abundant  this  season  in  Manitoba  than  for  the  past  nine  years. 


NOTES  CONCERNING  CERTAIN  BIRDS  OF  LONG 

ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

BY  WILLIAM   C.   BRAISLIN,   M.   D. 

The  species  here  referred  to  have  recently  been  met  with  as 
birds  of  Long  Island.  Most  are  recorded  because  of  their  rarity. 
One,  the  Hermit  Thrush,  is  herewith  for  the  first  time  definiteiy 
announced  as  a  breeding  species  on  Long  Island.  The  evidence 
is  based  on  the  capture  of  a  single  specimen  of  an  immature  bird 
just  out  of  the  nest,  with  but  little  power  of  flight,  at  Lake  Ronkon- 
koma.  Lake  Ronkonkoma  lies  nearly  at  the  geographical  center 
of  I>ong  Island,  several  miles  from  the  sea.  The  temperature 
there  is,  however,  tem|>ered  by  its  influence,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  as  the  thermometer  records,  carefully  made  for  a  series  of 
years  by  a  medical  friend  who  lives  near  there,  show.  The  Hermit 
Thrush  is  said  to  breed  regularly  on  Caix*  Cod.  The  present  record 
brings  its  coastal  nesting  range  somewhat  further  south.  Further 
investigation  will  probably  show  that  the  Hennit  Thrush  is,  though 
rare,  a  regular  summer  resident  on  Ix)ng  Island. 

Alle  alle.  Lirn.K  Aik  oh  Dovekik. —  Another  specimen 
(seveml  have  Ihhmi  previously  recorded  by  me  in  *The  Auk')  was 
recentlv  sent  fn)m  Montauk  hv  Mr.  Baker.     It  was  secured  on 
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Hither  Plain  Dec.  31,  1906.  It  was  driven  on  the  beach  and 
there  found  by  the  patrolmen  of  the  Life-saving  Service.  Mr. 
Baker  wrote  me  that  it  came  ashore  during  an  imusually  heavy 
southerly  storm.  It  bore  marks  of  having  received  serious  injuxy 
in  the  surf.  There  were  areas  of  extravasated  blood  beneath  the 
skin  of  both  the  body  and  the  head.  Its  stomach  contained  no 
food. 

Nycticoraz  violaeeus.  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron. —  I 
have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  specimen  of  this 
species  belonging  to  Dr.  Henry  Heath,  a  dentist,  of  this  city.  The 
specimen,  which  has  been  in  his  possession  since  the  day  it  was 
shot,  was  taken  at  Orient.  Some  years  ago  while  staying  at  the 
home  of  his  brother,  who  lives  at  that  place,  the  bird  was  killed 
by  a  gunner,  who  gave  it  to  him  in  the  flesh.  The  bird  was  taken, 
Dr.  Heath  believes,  almost  certainly  in  October,  though  he  admits 
it  may  have  been  September  or  November,  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
This  is  the  second  absolutely  authentic  specimen  taken  on  Long 
Island,  one  having  been  previously  recorded  (Chapman,  Visitor's 
Guide  to  the  Local  Collection  of  Birds  in  the  Amer.  Museum, 
1894,  p.  28).  About  a  year  ago  I  was  kindly  informed  by  Mr. 
Roy  Latham  of  Orient  of  his  having  recently  met  with  the  Yellow- 
crowned  Night  Heron  at  his  home  at  Orient  and  since  learning 
of  Dr.  Heath's  specimen,  as  above  recorded,  I  have  written  Mr. 
Latham  for  details,  which  he  has  given  me,  as  follows:  "The 
Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  was  first  seen  on  May  4,  1905,  in  a 
shallow  pond  on  the  Salt  Marsh.  It  was  very  tame  and  allowed 
one  to  approach  to  within  50  feet  while  it  was  running  nimbly, 
picking  up  minnows.  As  I  walked  nearer  it  flew  to  a  stake  100 
yards  away.  When  I  left,  it  returned  and  stayed  in  the  pond 
throughout  the  day.  The  pond  is  a  favorite  feeding  ground  of 
the  Black-cro^\Tied  Night  Herons  and  the  Little  Green  Herons. 
The  second  (or  the  same  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron)  was  seen 
on  May  7,  1905,  in  a  sheltered  creek  near  woods.  It  flew  into  a 
tree  close  by.  I  studied  it  well  from  all  points.  It  was  in  full 
plumage.  I  have  seen  them  in  Florida  and  was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  this  one." 

Acdpiter  atricapillus.  American  Gospiawk. —  Although  I  have 
seen  quite  a  number  of  specimens  of  this  species  from  Long  Island, 
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and  have  recorded  one  or  more  of  these,  recent  occurrences  are  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  interesting  to  record.  Captain  James  G. 
Scott  sent  me  an  almost  perfectly  adult  female  specimen,  which  was 
killed  at  Montauk,  November  14,  1906. 

Acanthifl  linaiia.  Lesser  Redpoll. —  Never  having  previously 
observed  the  Redpoll  on  Long  Island,  it  was  with  pleasure  that 
two  were  seen  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn  on  March  5,  1907. 
The  two,  observed  at  close  range,  were  even  less  timid  than  the 
common  English  Sparrow,  as  I  came  vdthin  little  more  than  a 
yard's  length  of  the  nearest.  They  found  something  to  pick  at 
on  the  snow  mounds  at  the  edge  of  the  walk,  and  as  they  flew  I 
was  interested  to  note  the  similarity  of  flight  and  call-notes  to  those 
of  the  Groldfinch,  for  which  I  might  easily  have  mistaken  them 
under  less  favorable  conditions  for  observation. 

Hylodchla  aonalaschkaa  pallasii.  Hermit  Thrush. —  Mr.  Wm. 
Dutcher  has  related  in  'The  Auk'  (III,  1886,  p.  443)  the  evi- 
dence  obtained  favoring  the  probable  occurrence  of  this  thrush  as 
a  summer  resident  on  Long  Island,  but  as  no  further  data 
appeared  in  relation  to  the  matter  the  possibility  of  its  being  a 
breeding  species  remained  problematical.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry, 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Howell  kindly  wTote  me  that  he  has  twice  heard 
the  notes  of  what  he  regarded  without  doubt  as  the  Hermit  Thrush 
in  summer  on  Long  Island,  during  the  time  of  his  collecting  here. 
He  had  once  heard  it  at  Lake  Ronkonkoma  north  of  the  lake,  and 
again  near  Coram  on  the  old  bicycle  path  which  crosses  the  center 
of  the  island,  connecting  Port  Jefferson  and  Patchogue.  On 
both  occasions  the  song  was  heard  in  the  low  range  of  hills  running 
the  length  of  Ix)ng  Island.  To  obtain  if  possible  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  species  as  a  summer  resident,  Mr.  George  K. 
Cherrie  and  I  journeyed  to  I^ake  Ronkonkoma  on  June  9,  1906, 
whence  on  foot  we  covered  as  much  of  the  ground  in  the  east  and 
north  as  we  were  able  on  that  day.  The  list  of  species  which  we 
made  proved  most  intcRvsting  to  us.  The  object  of  our  search  was 
not  met  with  until  almost  at  the  vnd  of  our  stay,  when  a  single 
immature  Hennit  Thrush  was  shot.  This  was  the  only  thrush  of 
any  species  and  the  only  individual  of  this  species  seen  on  that  date. 
It  was  found  in  a  wood  of  mostly  deciduous  timber.  In  the 
tracts  where  the  pines  pn^dominated  Pniirie  Warblers,  Mourning 
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Doves,  Blue  Jays,  and  Che  winks  were  abundant.  Twenty-five 
species  of  birds  were  observed.  Neither  the  Wood  Thrush  nor 
Wilson's  Thrush  was  seen. 

The  young  bird  taken  was  probably  not  twenty-four  hours  out 
of  the  nest,  in  fact  it  corresponded  in  every  particular  with  young 
Hermit  Thrushes  taken  from  the  nest  by  Mr.  Cherrie  in  Vermont 
the  preceding  season. 

Obtaining  this  young  bird,  practically  a  nestling,  unable  to  fly 
any  considerable  distance,  was  satisfactory  evidence  to  us  that  the 
Hermit  Thrush  is  a  nesting  species  on  Long  Island.  Our  not 
meeting  with  adult  birds  would  seem  to  indicate  that  on  Long 
Island  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  equally  as  shy  as  elsewhere,  and 
perhaps  to  an  even  greater  degree.  We  likewise  decided,  largely 
from  the  same  reason  —  that  of  our  not  meeting  an  adult  speci- 
men—  that  it  is  but  a  rare  summer  resident.  In  this  we  may 
be  in  error.  The  nature  of  the  ground  they  occupy  here  may 
give  the  birds  need  for  special  caution  in  exposing  themselves, 
while  it  is  possible  that  they  may  occur  more  commonly  in  other 
parts  of  the  island  than  in  the  region  visited. 


SOME  CHANGES  IN  THE  CURRENT  GENERIC  NAMES 

OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS. 

BY  WITMER  STONE. 

Tqe  proposed  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List  of  North  American  Birds  necessitates  a  careful  review 
of  the  nomenclature  of  our  birds,  and  in  order  that  the  names  may 
stand  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  possible,  the  more  exhaustive  the 
present  investigation  may  be,  the  better. 

As  an  effort  in  this  direction  I  have,  during  the  past  year,  ex- 
amined the  original  publication  of  practically  all  the  genera  of  the 
Check-List;  as  well  as  the  genera  of  the  birds  of  the  world  up  to 
1830.     Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond  who,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
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verif3ring  bird  names  and  dates  of  publication  for  many  years,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  literature  is  unrivalled,  has  cordially  aided 
me  in  every  way  possible  and  to  him  I  would  express  my  deep 
obligations. 

My  investigations  show  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Code, 
especially  several  recent  amendments  and  alterations,  will  necessi- 
tate a  number  of  changes  in  generic  names,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  places  the  genera  on  a  more  substantial  basis  than  before.  As 
a  matter  of  future  record  I  present  below  a  list  of  apparently  neces- 
sary changes,  and  discussions  of  othei  cases  which  are  at  least  open 
to  question.  Some  of  these  cases  have  already  been  published, 
others  are  contributed  by  Dr.  Richmond,  and  the  rest  have  origi- 
nated in  my  investigations. 

I.    Overlooked  Names  or  Earuer  Cftations  of 

Current  Names. 

Podiceps  Lath.  1787  (not  1790),  becomes  Tachybaptus  Reich. 
1849. — This  name  first  appeared  in  Latham's  Synopsis  of  Birds, 
Suppl.,  I,  p.  294,  the  type  (first  species)  being  Colymbua  cristahu 
Linn.  It  thus  becomes  a  pure  synonym  of  Colymbus  of  the  Check- 
List  and  a  new  name  must  be  employed  for  the  subgenus  embrac- 
ing P.  dominieuA  and  its  allies.  This  is  found  in  Tachybaphuf 
Reichenbach,  Av.  Syst.  Nat.,  pi.  ii,  1849,  based  on  the  Little 
Grebe,  Colymbus  ruficollift  Pallas. 

SiMORHYNCnua  Merr.  1819,  becomes  iETHiA  Dumont,  1816. — 
/Ethia  Dumont,  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.,  rev.  ed.,  I,  suppl.  p.  71  (1816), 
based  exclusively  upon  .i.  cristaiellus  {Aha  cristatella  Pallas),  has 
clear  priority  over  Simorhynchus  Merrem  based  upon  the  same 

SJHJCici?. 

A^THYA  Boie,  1822,  becomes  Nyroc  a  Fleming,  1822. —  Another 
spelling  of  the  preceding  name,  viz.  Arthya,  which  is  given  by 
Dumont  on  the  same  [)age,  seems  to  invalidate  Boie*s  Ayihya  for 
a  group  of  ducks.  The  next  available  name  for  the  latter  is  Xyroca 
Fleming,  Philos.  of  Z<k)1.,  II,  p.  2G(),  ty|)e  by  tautonomy  MarUa 
nyroca.  Then*  has  always  Ikh'u  a  (juestion  of  priority  between 
these  two  names,  so  that  it  is  satisfactor>'  to  have  one  of  them 
invalidated.  The  enfonvnient  of  the  rule  of  n»lative  page  preced- 
ence, moreover,  leads  to  the  same  result. 
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FuuGULA  Steph.  1824,  becomes  Marila  Oken,  1817. —  Oken 
in  Isis  for  1817,  p.  1183,  as  already  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gill,* 
gave  names  to  many  generic  groups  of  Cuvier's  R^gne  Animal, 
for  which  that  author  had  merely  used  vernaculars.  Among  them, 
on  p.  1183,  is  Marila  for  Cuvier's  group  "Les  Millouins,"  the 
type  of  which  is  Anas  marila  Linn,  by  tautonomy.  This  will 
therefore  replace  subgenus  FtUigula  of  the  Check-List,  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  earlier  than  Nyroca,  the  other  subgenus,  it  will  have 
to  be  used  as  the  generic  name  for  this  group.  So  in  place  of 
Ayihya  with  subgenera  Ayihya  and  FidigiUa  we  shall  have  Marila 
with  subgenera  Nyroca  and  Marila. 

Camptolaimus  Gray,  1841,  becomes  Kamptorhynchus  Eyton, 
1838. —  Gray  in  his  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds  1841,  p.  95,  pro- 
poses Camptolaimus  in  place  of  Kamptorhynchus  Eyton,  without 
comment.  Baird  quotes  the  latter  as  a  synonym  in  Birds  of  North 
America,  adding  *'not  of  Cuvier"  but  as  neither  Dr.  Richtnond  nor 
I  have  been  able  to  find  any  use  of  this  name  by  Cuvier  it  would 
seem  that  Eyton's  name  (Monog.  Anat.,  p.  57)  must  be  restored. 

Clangula  Leach,  1819,  and  Harelda  Stephens,  1824. —  It  has 
been  recognized  that  the  substitution  of  Clangula  Leach  for 
Glaucionetta  Stejneger  and  the  revival  of  Harelda  Steph.  for  the 
Oldsquaw,  as  published  in  the  eighth  Supplement  to  the  Check- 
List,  was  a  mistake  since  Leach  in  1819  (Ross,  Voyage,  App.  p. 
xlviii)  based  his  genus  Clangula  solely  upon  the  Oldsquaw.  In 
Oken's  review  of  Cuvier  already  mentioned,  however,  we  find  on 
page  1183  the  genus  Clangula  established  in  1817  on  Anas  clangula 
Linn.,  so  that  in  light  of  this  earlier  action  the  names  will  remain 
as  at  present. 

QuERQUEDULA  Steph.  1824,  becomes  Querquedula  S.  G. 
Gmelin,  1770. —  Originally  used  in  Reise  Russ.,  p.  70;  type,  by 
tautonomy,  Q.  prima  {Anas  querquedula  L.). 

Galunago  Leach,  1816,  becomes  Gallinago  Koch,  1816. — 
Koch,  Syst.  Baier.  5k)ol.,  I,  p.  312;  type  by  tautonomy  G.  media 
{Scolopax  gallinago  Linn.). 

Leach's  name  is  a  nomen  nudum  but  is  in  any  case  antedated  by 
Koch. 


»  Proc,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  XXVI.  p.  965. 
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CoLUMBiGALUNA  Boic,  1826,  becomcs  Chjemepeua  Sw. — The 
name  Columhigallina,  usually  cited  from  Boie,  was  first  used  by 
Oken  (1817)  in  the  Cuvier  review  already  referred  to,  and  was 
based  upon  "La  Colombi  Gallin"  of  Levaillant,  which  is  Columba 
carunculcUa  Temm.  and  Knip,  an  unidentifiable  bird.  This  name 
disposed  of,  we  fall  back  upon  CfuBmepelia  Sw.,  Zool.  Jour.,  Ill, 
p.  361,  1827,  for  the  Ground  Dove,  the  ty^  (first  species)  being 
Columba  passerina  Linn. 

Akdetta  Gray,  1842,  becomes  Ixobrychus  Billberg,  1828. — 
Billberg,  Synop.  Faun.  Scand.,  Aves,  p.  166,  proposed  Ixobryckut 
for  Ardea  minuta  and  A,  stellaris  of  Linnaeus,  the  former  being  the 
t3rpe  by  the  first  species  rule  the  name  will  replace  Ardetta  Gray, 
1842,  of  the  Check-List. 

Iache  Elliot,  1879,  becomes  Cynanthus  Sw.  1827. — Cynaniku* 
first  appeared  in  the  Philos.  Magazine,  I,  p.  441,  1827,  not  Zool. 
Jour.,  Ill,  p.  357,  whence  it  is  usually  quoted  (c/.  Oberholser  undc^ 
Ammodramus  below).  The  type  (first  species)  b  C  latirostris 
Sw.  and  the  name  will  replace  Iache  Elliot,  1879,  of  the  Check- 
list which  is  based  upon  the  same  species. 

Megascops  Kaup,  1848,  becomes  Oxus  Pennant,  1769. — Cf. 
Stone,  Auk,  1903,  p.  275. 

Glaucidium  Boie,  1826,  becomes  NoctuaS.  G.  Gmelin,  1771. — 
Noctua  was  first  used  in  a  generic  sense  by  S.  G.  GmeUn,  Nov. 
Com.  Sci.  Petr.,  XV,  p.  447  (1771),  the  only  species  mentioned 
being  **  Noctua  minor  Briss."  He  states  that  his  bird  is  rather 
smaller  than  that  described  by  Brisson,  and  from  the  locality  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  the  Strix  pa^serinum  of  Linnaeus.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  Brisson's  name  was  based  upon  the  little  owl  of  south- 
em  Euro{)e,  Athena  noctua  (Scopoli),  but  while  he  no  doubt  confused 
the  two  species,  as  did  Linneeus,  the  majority  of  references  are 
identical  in  the  two  cases  and  both  names  have  been  restricted  to 
the  northern  species  so  far  as  their  application  is  concerned. 

As  Glaucidium  Boie,  Isis,  182(),  p.  970  is  based  upon  Strix  pas- 
serinum  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  become  a  synonym  of  the  earlier 
Noctua  S.  G.  Gmelin. 

Trogon  Linn.  1700,  becomes  Troc.on  Brisson,  1760. —  T^'pe 
remains  the  same. 

CoNTOPUS  Cab.  1855,  becomes  Hokizopi'S  Oberh.  1899. — C/. 
Oberholser,  Auk,  1899,  p.  331. 
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CoTURNicuLUS  Bp.  1838,  becomes  Ammodramus  Sw.  1827. — 
Cf.  Oberholser  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  Quart.  Issue,  III,  pt.  1,  p. 
67. 

Ammodramus  Sw.  1827,  becomes  Pajsserherbulus  Mayn.  1895. 
— ^In  the  paper  above  quoted  Mr.  Oberbolser,  finding  no  name 
available  for  the  group  formerly  known  as  Ammodramus,  proposed 
the  excellent  name  Ammospiza,  Dr.  Richmond,  however,  finds 
the  name  Passerherbulus  proposed  for  Ammodramus  lecontei,  a 
member  of  this  genus,  by  C.  J.  Maynard,  Birds  of  Eastern  N.  A., 
2d  ed.,  pt.  40,  1895,  p.  707,  and  on  grounds  of  priority  it  must  be 
adopted. 

PiPiLO  VieiU.  vs.  Hobtulanus  Vieill. —  In  the  introduction  to 
his  Oiseaux  Am6r.  Sept.,  Vieillot  used  the  name  Hortulanus  for 
three  birds,  as  follows :  H,  erythrophthalmus,  H.  albicollis  {Frivr 
gUla  albicollis  L.  Gm.),  H,  nigricoUis  (FringiUa  flavicolli^  and 
Emberiza  americana  Gm.),  and  gave  figures  of  the  bills.  The 
last  two  species  are  easily  identified  by  the  synonyms  in  brackets 
but  there  is  no  positive  clue  to  the  first  one,  except  through  the 
figure.  There  being  no  indication  of  a  type  for  Hortulanus  the 
first  species  is  to  be  selected  as  such,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
name  in  place  of  Pipilo  will  thus  depend  upon  whether  or  not 
we  consider  it  recognizable. 

Helminthophila  Ridgw.,  1882,  becomes  Vermivora  Sw.  1827. 
— Cf.  Oberholser,  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  Quart.  Issue,  III,  pt.  1, 
p.  66. 

Galeoscoptes  Cab.  1850,  becomes  Dumetella  S.  D.  W.  1837. 
— Dr.  Richmond  finds  in  the  Analyst,  V,  No.  XVIII,  Jan.  1837, 
p.  206,  a  paper  by  *'S.  D.  W."  in  which  occurs  the  generic  name 
Dumetella  based  upon  D,  felivox  or  "Cat  Thrush  of  Latham." 
Latham  really  called  the  Catbird  "Cat  Flycatcher,"  but  Wilson 
used  "Cat  Thrush"  (Amer.  Omith.,  II,  p.  90)  and  so  did  Stephens 
(Gen.  Zool.,  X,  i,  1817,  p.  272).  The  latter  also  uses  the  name 
Turdus  felivox.  Altogether  the  name  is  so  obviously  based  upon 
the  Catbird  that  it  should  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  later  Galeo- 
scoptes which  is  also  antedated  hy  Spades ilaura  Reichenbach,  1850, 
Av.  Syst.  Nat.,  pi.  liii. 

Cyanecula  Brehm,  1828,  becomes  Cyanosylvia  Brehm,  1828. 
—  Dr.  Richmond  calls  my  attention  to  this  earlier  name  for  Mota- 
ciUa  suecica  L.,  proposed  by  Brehm,  Isis,  1828,  p.  920. 
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Merula  Leach,  1816,  becomes  Planesticus  Bp.  1854. —  Merula 
Leach,  1816,  is  a  nomen  nudum  but  in  any  case  is  antedated  by 
Merula  Koch,  1816  (Syst.  Baier.  Zool.,  p.  242),  based  upon  Stumus 
roseus  L. ;  Koch's  work,  as  I  am  told  by  Dr.  Richmond,  appearing 
earlier  in  the  year. 

The  name  Merula  being  thus  doubly  invalidated  we  must  adopt 
for  the  Robin  and  its  allies  P/ane^icu^  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.,  XXXYIII, 
p.  3,  1854;  t3rpe  (first  species)  Turdus  lerebouUeti  Bp.  =  Turdui 
jamaicenns  Gm.  There  is  an  earlier  name,  Hodoiporus,  proposed 
by  Reichenbach  in  1850,  Av.  Syst.  Nat.,  pi.  liii,  based  on  a  figure  of 
head,  feet,  wing,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  specific  name  and  the  specific 
identification  of  the  bird  is  in  doubt.  It  is,  however,  certainly 
one  of  the  group  formerly  called  **Merula'*  so  that  the  name  may 
be  considered  available  by  some. 

Olbiorchilus  Oberh.  1902,  becomes  Nannus  Billberg,  1828. 
— Billberg's  genus  Nannus  Synop.  Faim.  Scand.,.  p.  57,  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  Troglodiies  Cuvier,  1817,  R^gn.  Anim.,  I,  p.  370,  the 
tyjte  of  which  is  Motacilla  troglodytes  Linn.,  and  thus  has  many 
years  priority  over  Olbiorchilus. 

II.    Equivalent  Genera. 

Dysporus  Illiger,  1811,  becomes  Morus  Vieill.  1816. —  In  the 
introduction  to  Illiger's  Prodromus  he  mentions  a  number  of 
generic  names  which  for  one  reason  or  another  he  dec*lines  to 
accept  and  for  which  he  proposes  substitutes  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  One  of  these  is  Sula  Briss.,  for  which  he  projwses  Dy#- 
poms.  The  two  names  being  synonymous  we  must  seek  another 
subgeneric  name  for  the  (jannet,  which  is  found  in  Morus  Vieillot, 
1816,  Analyse,  p.  03,  based  entirely  upon  Pelecanus  bassanus  Linn. 

Merganser  Brisson,  1700,  Wcomes  Serrator  *Sprungli'  Storr, 
1784. —  Brisson's  Mergan,9er  and  Linnieus*s  Mergus  seem  to  be 
based  upon  exactly  the  same  birds  and  are  therefore  svnonvmous. 
Serrator  Sprungli,  in  Storr's  Al{)enreise,  I,  p.  74  (1784),  seems  to 
be  the  next  name  for  the  Mergansers  of  authors;  t\'pe  by  tau- 
tonomy  Mrrgu,H  serratitr  L. 
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III.    Nomina  nuda  or  Names  not  proposed  in  a  Generic 

Sense. 

Fregata  Bliss.  1760,  becomes  Fregata  Lac6p.  1799. —  Brisson 
did  not  use  the  jiame  in  a  generic  sense. 

Nycticorax  Raf.  1816,  becomes  Nycticorax  Forster,  1817. — 
Rafinesque's  name  is  a  nomen  nudum.  Type  (only  species),  Ardea 
nycticorax  L. 

BoTAURUS  Herm.  1783,  becomes  Botaurus  Stephens,  1819. — 
Hermann  did  not  use  the  name  in  a  generic  sense.  This  was 
first  done  by  Stephens,  Gren.  Zooh,  vol.  XI,  p.  592.  Type  from 
Forster  (first  species),  Ardea  stellaris  L. 

Macrorhamphus  Leach,  1816,  becomes  Macrorhamphus 
Forster,  1817. — All  the  new  genera  in  Leach's  Catalogue  are 
nomina  nuda,  but  all  can  be  cited  from  Forster's  Catalogue  of 
the  next  year,  where  Linnsean  equivalents  are  given,  unless  some 
other  work  intervenes. 

Pavoncella  Leach,  1816,  becomes  Machetes  Cuvier,  1817, 
(R^gne  Animal,  I,  p.  490). —  Cuvier's  R^ne  Animal  was  prior  to 
Forster's  Catalogue.    Type  the  same. 

Caudris  Cuvier,  1800,  becomes  Caudris  Hlger,  1811. —  Most 
of  the  new  generic  names  of  the  Tableau  in  Le9ons  Anat.  Comp. 
are  nomina  nuda,  as  they  are  accompanied  only  by  a  vernacular. 
Where,  however,  the  vernacular  was  used  in  the  Tableau  El6m6nt., 
1798,  in  conjunction  with  an  identifiable  binomial  name.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Allen  suggests  that  it  should  be  accepted;  the  species  mentioned 
becoming  the  type.  Thus  while  Calidris  is  a  nomen  nudum, 
RegiUus  is  tenable  since  it  is  called  "Roitolet"  in  1800,  and  in  the 
Tableau  El6m6nt.,  1798,  we  find  **Roitolet,  Motacilla  regulus  L.,'' 
showing  exactly  what  the  genus  was  based  upon. 

In  the  same  way,  while  most  of  Brehm's  genera,  in  his  paper  in 
Isis,  1828,  are  nomina  nuda,  we  can  retain  **  ArchibuteOf  Rauchfuss- 
buzzard,"  since  it  is  clearly  identified  in  his  earlier  Beitrage  Vogel- 
kunde,  1820  —  viz.,  **Der  Rauchfussige  Buzzard,  Falro  lagopu^ 
L." 

Urubitinga  Lesson,  1839,  becomes  Urubitinga  Lafr.  1843. — 
This  name  occurs  only  as  a  nomen  nudum  in  Rev.  Zool.,  1839, 
p.  132.     Dr.  Richmond  gives  me  as  the  earliest  citation  known  to 
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him  Diet.  Univ.  Hist.  Nat.,  II,  1843,  p.  786,  type  "L'Aigle  — 
Autour  Urubitinga  de  Cuvier." 

Antrostomxjs  Gould,  1838,  becomes  Antrostomus  Bonap. 
1838. —  The  Grould  reference  is  entirely  erroneous.  Dr.  Richmond 
gives  me  Bonaparte,  Geog.  &  Comp.  List,  1838,  p.  8,  as  the  eailiest 
citation,  type  (first  species)  Caprimulgus  carolinensis  Gm. 

Sayornis  Bonap.  1854,  becomes  Sayornis  '*Bp."  Gray, 
1855. —  In  Bonaparte's  paper,  Compte  Rendus,  XXXVIII, 
1854,  p.  657,  this  genus  is  introduced  thus:  ** Sayornis  nigricans 
Bp.,"  with  no  description  and  nothing  to  indicate  what  the 
*^ nigricans'*  is  intended  to  refer  to.  It  is  a  nomen  nudum  and 
must  date  from  Gray,  Cat.  Gen.  and  Subgen.  of  Birds,  1855,  p. 
146,  where  Tyrannula  saya  Bp.  is  given  as  the  type. 

IV.    Changes  due  to  the  Rule  of  Tautonomy. 

The  enforcement  of  this  rule,  i.  e.,  "If  the  name  of  a  genus  is 
the  same  as  the  name  or  synonym  of  one  of  its  included  species, 
that  species  shall  be  the  type,"  fixes  absolutely  the  types  of  many 
genera  upon  species  now  recognized  as  such  but  entaib  a  few 
changes  where  other  species  have  been  currently  selected  as  t}'pes. 

Phalaropus  Briss.  1760,  becomes  Lobipes  Cuv.  1817. 

Crymophilus  Vieill.  1816,  becomes  Phalaropus  Briss.  1760. 

Tautonoray  fixes  the  types  of  nearly  all  the  Brissonian  genera, 
as  this  author  was  accustomed  to  call  one  of  liis  species  by  the  same 
name  that  he  applied  to  the  genus.  In  only  one  instance  has  this 
action  been  ignored  in  selecting  the  types  of  his  genera,  namely  in 
the  case  of  PhcUaropujt,  the  usually  accepted  t\^  of  which  is  Tringa 
lobata  L.,  while  the  species  called  Phalaropus  by  Brisson  is  Tringa 
julicaria  L.  By  accepting  the  latter  as  the  type  we  sliift  Plujlaro- 
pus  to  the  *'Red  Phalaroj)e"  which  thus  replaces  Crymophilus 
Vieill.  For  Phalaropus  of  the  Check-List  we  must  renve  Lobipes 
Cuv.  1S17,  R^gne  Anim.,  I,  p.  495,  based  solely  upon  Tringa 
lobata  L. 

CcELiGENA  Less.  1832,  becomes  CYANOLiKMUS  nom.  nov. —  The 
species  upon  which  C<jrli(jena  was  originally  based  (Ind.  &  S\Tiop. 
g6n.  Troch.,  1832,  p.  XVIII),  included  Ornismijia  copUgena  Lesson, 
which   by  tautonomy  is  the  tyj)e.      Unfortunately  Lampropygia 
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Reich,  has  been  used  for  this  bird  and  its  allies  and  Coeligena 
for  O.  clemencies.  Replacing  Reichenbach's  name  with  Coeligena, 
we  leave  O.  clemencioe  without  a  generic  appellation  and  I  propose 
Oyanolsmus,^  type  Omismyia  clemencuB  Lesson. 

V.    Error  in  selecting  the  Type. 

Ceophlceus  Cab.  1862,  becomes  Phixeqtomus  Cab.  &  Heine, 
1863. — The  Check-List  cites  Picas  pileatus  L.  as  the  type  of  Ceo^ 
phkms  Cab.  but  in  the  original  publication,  J.  (.  O.,  1862,  p.  176, 
Picas  lineatus  L.  is  explicitly  given  as  the  type.  Therefore  if  we 
regard  these  two  species  as  generically  distinct,  we  must  adopt  a 
new  name  for  Picits  pileatus  L.  Hargitt,  in  the  British  Museiun 
Catalogue,  Vol.  XVIII,  adopts  Dryotomus  from  Swainson,  Class. 
Birds,  II,  p.  308,  but,  as  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  has  pointed  out  to  me, 
this  name  first  appeared  in  the  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.,  II,  p.  301, 
where  Picas  martius  L.  is  given  as  the  type,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
synonym  of  Picas  L.  Phlceotomus  Cab.  &.  Heine,  Mus.  Hein., 
rV,  p.  102,  1863,  based  exclusively  upon  Picas  pileatus  L.,  is,  how- 
ever, available. 

VI.    Changes  due  to  the  First  Species  Rule. 

ft 

In  order  to  definitely  fix  the  types  of  various  composite  genera 
of  older  authors,  the  revised  Code  of  Nomenclature  of  the  A.  O.  U., 
which  has  been  adopted  but  not  yet  published,  provides  that  where 
no  type  is  indicated  in  the  original  publication  and  where  none  is 
impUed  by  the  rule  of  tautonomy,  the  first  species  mentioned  by  the 
original  author  shall  be  taken  as  the  type,  except  in  the  case  of 
Linnsean  genera  where  the  commonly  accepted  species  shall  remain 
the  type.  After  the  changes  above  indicated  have  been  made  we 
find  that  there  are  in  the  Check-List  121  composite  genera  with  no 
indication  of  type  species.  In  93  of  these  the  commonly  accepted 
type  is  the  first  species,  and  of  the  others  16  are  Linnsean  genera. 
Selecting  the  first  species  in  each  of  the  remaining  twelve  genera 
as  the  type  we  shall  have  to  make  the  following  changes. 

Cyclorrhynchus  Kaup,  1829,  becomes  Phaleris  Temm.  1820. 

Phaleris  Temm.  1820,  becomes  Alcella  nom.  nov. 


1  Kvavcos  blue,  Xaifios  throat. 
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The  first  species  mentioned  in  the  description  of  PhalerU 
Man.  Omith.y  1820,  p.  cxii,  is  ^^  psittaciUa  Pallas,  and  this 
name  replaces  the  later  Cyclorrhynchus  based  upon  the  same 
species. 

Subgenus  Phaleris  of  the  Check-List  may  be  replaced  by  AloellA,' 
type  Alca  py^mcea  Gm. 

Melanitta  Boie,  1822,  becomes  PHiEONETTA  nom.  nov. —  The 
first  species  under  Melanitta  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  p.  564,  in  the  original 
diagnosis  is  Anas  nigra  L.  so  that  this  genus  becomes  a  synonym 
of  Oidemia  which  has  the  sai^e  type.  For  Melanitta  of  the  Check- 
List  I  propose  Phttonetta'  type  Anas  fusca  L. 

Acnris  111.  1811,  becomes  Trinooides  Bp.  1831. —  The  first 
species  in  the  original  diagnosis  of  ActUis  (111.,  Prodromus,  1811, 
p.  262)  is  Scolopax  limosa  Linn,  so  that  it  becomes  a  synonym  of 
Limosa  and  we  revive  Tringoides  Bp.,  Saggio,  p.  58  (1831),  for 
the  Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Tympanuchus  Glog.  1842,  becomes  Bonasa  Steph.  1819. — 
Bon  ASA  Steph.  1819,  becomes  Hylobrontes  nom.  nov. 

Bonasa  was  originally  based  upon  the  **  Heath-hens,"  Tetrao 
cupido  and  T.  umbellus,  Stephens,  Gen.  Zool.,  XI  (1819),  p.  298, 
and  the  Prairie  Chicken  being  the  first  species  must  be  taken  as  the 
type.  This  name  having  priority  will  replace  Tympanuchus,  while 
for  Bonasa  of  the  Check- List  I  propose  Hylobrontes,'  t}^  Tetrao 
umbellus  L. 

Cathartes  111.  1811,  becomes  Rhinogryphus  Ridgw.  1874. — 
Gypagus  Vieill.  181C,  becomes  Cathartes  111.  1811. 

The  first  species  mentioned  in  the  original  description  of  Caihar- 
tes  111.  (Prodromus,  1<S11,  p.  236),  is  the  King  Vulture,  V.  papa  L., 
for  which  the  name  must  be  used  in  place  of  the  later  Gypagus, 
while  for  the  Turkey  Vulture  Rhinogryphus  Ridgway  will  be 
revived. 

CoxfRrs  Kuhl,  1820,  l)eoomes  Conuropsis  Salvadori,  1891. — 
The  tvjx*  of  Conurus  by  the  first  species  rule  is  C  guianensis, 
not  C.  carol inetiAl/f  L.  Therefore  if  we  regard  the  Carolina  Para- 
keet as  generically  diffen^nt  from  the  other  species  of  Conurus,  as 


•  Alrtt.  Auk:  -ella  dimlnutivo. 
'*^aiOS  brown.  VT|TTa  a  duck. 
3  vXt|  wood   woodhind.  ppovn|s,  a  thunderer. 
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is  done  by  Salvadori  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  XX,  p.  203, 
we  must  adopt  Conuropsis,  the  name  he  proposed  for  it. 

Cyanospiza  Bd.  1858,  becomes  Passerina  Vieill.  1816. —  Pas- 
SERiNA  Vieill.  1816,  becomes  Plectrophenax  Stejn.  1882. 

The  type  of  Passerina  Vieill.,  Analyse,  1816,  p.  30,  by  the  first 
species  rule  is  the  Indigo  Bird,  Tanagra  cyanea  L.,  and  using  the 
name  in  this  sense,  as  was  done  in  the  original  Check-list,  we  must 
also  revert  to  Plectrophenax  Stejn.  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  V,  p. 
33)  for  the  Snow-flake. 

AcANTHis  Bechst.  1802  (not  1803),  becomes  Linaria  Bechst., 
1802. —  The  t3rpe  of  Acanthis  Borkhausen,  Deutschl.  Fauna,  I,  p. 
248,  1797,  where  the  name  first  appeared,  is,  by  the  first  species 
rule,  the  European  Goldfinch,  Fringilla  carduelis  L. ;  so  that  this 
name  becomes  a  synonym  of  CardtLclis.  For  the  Redpolls  we  must 
adopt  Linaria  Bechstein,  1802,  Omith.  Taschb.,  type  (first  species) 
Fringilla  cannabina  Linn,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  congeneric 
with  F,.  linaria. 

The  types  of  several  other  genera  change  by  this  rule  but  fall 
upon  congeneric  species. 

The  type  of  Anthus  is  A.  arborens  Bechst.  {Alatula  trivialis  L.). 

The  type  of  Carpodacus  is  Pyrrhula  rosea  [= Fringilla  rosea 
Pallas]. 

The  type  of  Aix  is  Ana^  galericulata  L. 

A  reservation  of  the  new  code  exempts  Linnsean  genera  from  the 
operation  of  the  first  species  rule,  their  types  being  as  indicated  by 
linnseus  himself,  the  best  known  species.  There  is  general  con- 
census of  opinion  on  all  but  two  of  these  genera,  namely  Tetraa 
and  Colymbvs,     The  t}^e  of  the  former  is  T.  ietrix  by  tautonomy. 

With  regard  to  Colymhus,  Americans  take  C.  cristatus  as  the 
type  and  use  the  term  for  the  Grebes,  British  and  most  European 
authors  take  C,  arcticus  and  fix  the  name  on  the  Loons.  Both 
species  are  common  Scandinavian  birds  so  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  a  type  by  following  Linnaeus's  instructions.  Other  methods 
failing  we  must  accept  the  first  species,  C.  arcticus^  as  the  type  and 
use  Colymbus  for  the  Loons,  reviving  Pod  ice  ps  Latham,  1797  (rf. 
antea)  for  the  Grebes. 
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A  CARD  SYSTEM  OF  NOTB-KEEPING. 

BT  A.   H.   FEL6ER. 

Several  years  ago  I  presented  to  the  readers  of  *  The  Auk '(Vol. 
XIX,  1902,  pp.  189-195,  314)  a  plan  for  recording  in  a  condensed 
form  the  life  liistory  notes  of  birds.  This  system  provided  for  the 
keeping  of  notes  on  sheets  of  paper  ruled  and  cross-ruled  in  suitable 
manner,  a  method  of  note-keeping  that  had  previously  found  favor 
with  many  ornithologists  because  thereby  one  could  see  at  a  glance 
the  diflFerent  species  observed  during  each  day  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent days  that  each  species  was  observed.  In  presenting  the 
above  mentioned  plan  it  was  my  purpose  to  enlarge  upon  the  system 
then  in  general  use  and  present  to  field  ornithologists  a  system  by 
which  not  only  the  number  of  birds  of  each  species  observed  each 
day  might  be  seen  at  a  glance,  but  also  environments,  conditions 
of  plumage,  stages  of  moult,  indications  of  mating,  indications  of 
nest-building,  etc. 

Since  publishing  the  above  named  article  I  have,  for  my  own  use, 
transformed  this  sheet  system  into  a  card  system,  which  I  now 
desire  to  place  before  the  readers  of  'The  Auk'  in  the  hope  that 
by  my  labors  some  one  besides  myself  may  be  benefited. 

In  this  system  I  use  three  distinct  types  of  cards,  each  3  in.  X 
5  in.  and  of  'medium  weight,'  which,  for  convenience  of  reference 
here,  I  shall  designate  'condition  card'  (Fig.  1,  card  1),  'barred 
card'  (Fig.  2,  card  1),  and  'extension  card'  (Fig.  1,  card  2;  Fig. 
2,  card  2).  The  cards  for  these  plates  were  not  selected  with 
reference  to  C(>ntem{K)raneity,  which  I  hope  will  not  confuse,  but 
selected  with  a  view  to  illustrating  to  better  advantage  the  plan  of 
amplifying  notes  on  the  'extension  cards.' 

The  content  and  method  of  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter 
to  he  placed  on  the  'condition  cards'  and  'barred  cards'  b 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  'headline  spaces'  and  'sec- 
tions' n\s|KH*tively  of  my  original  system. 

The  ahbnniations  used  on  these  cards  are  defined  as  follows: — 

Loc.      =  lociilitv. 
Plum.    =  plunui^e. 
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I.  M.     =  number  of  indications  of  mating. 

I.  N-b.  = 

tt 

**  indications  of  nest-building. 

N.E.     = 

tt 

''  nests  with  eggs. 

N.N.     = 

it 

"  nests  with  nesthngs. 

No.  Sn.  = 

tt 

seen  (not  including  "No.  F."  and  "  Y.  W."  ). 

No.  Hd.  = 

tt 

heard. 

No.F.    = 

tt 

in  flocks. 

No.M.   = 

tt 

migrating. 

Y.W.    = 

tt 

of  young  on  the  wing. 

No.  T.    = 

tt 

taken. 
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A  period  placed  in  front  of  any  number  =  "about." 

For  each  da/s  work  afield  I  fill  out  one  of  these  'condition  cards/ 
one,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  giving  sufficient  space  to  record  all 
notes  of  the  nature  indicated  on  the  card  that  are  desired.  In  case 
there  is  not  sufficient  space  on  this  card  to  record  all  desirable 
data  with  respect  to  'Floral'  and  'Faunal  Changes,'  these  notes 
are  continued  by  the  use  of  index  letters  onto  an  'extension  card' 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  1,  cards  1  and  2.  The  'Locality'  on  this 
'condition  card'  is  for  the  general  locality  over  which  I  have 
that  day  worked  in  distinction  from  the  'Exact  Loc'  in  which 
any  species  may  be  found  and  recorded  on  the  'barred  cards." 

These  'condition  cards'  are  not  essential  to  the  system  and 
may  be  omitted  at  one's  pleasure.  Isolated  notes  taken  when 
going  to  and  from  business,  or  under  other  adverse  circumstances, 
cannot  always  be  accompanied  by  notes  of  contemporaneous  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  oppotunity  is  given  to 
make  such  observations,  notes  on  the  new  insects  and  other  small 
animals  that  are  about,  the  new  buds  and  flowers  that  are  out,  etc., 
should  be  recorded  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
bird  migrations. 

The  'barred  cards'  will  also  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  found 
to  contain  sufficient  space  to  accommodate  the  notes  that  should 
be  placed  upon  them.  The  spaces  within  the  barred  lines  are 
intended  for  numbers  only.  If  one  wishes  to  enter  into  descrip- 
tions of  'Indications  of  Mating,'  of  'Nest-building,'  etc.,  or  to 
extend  any  note  on  the  card  not  within  the  barred  lines,  it  may 
easily  be  done  by  the  use  of  as  many  'extension  cards'  as  are 
desirable,  each  being  numbered  consecutively.  See  Fig.  2,  cards 
land  2. 
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In  recording  notes  of  certain  character,  as  will  appear  without 
explanation  to  one  using  this  system,  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage 
to  use  only  the  'extension  card'  for  the  purpose,  and  not  the 
'barred  card.'     For  example,  if  one  should  write   a  description 


APR  1 9  I90S 


1 


tOeAUTT 


fijOf 


CNAMCS 
rAWNAl  CNAIMM 
WCATNCN 
TKHMRATUflC 
WIND 

raceiMTATtoN 

TIME  OUT 

MCTMOD  or  niAVCt 

•MCIALTY 


^..^u/d^S  ^oAjt^f  ^^tfiziS^^^ -^«^^ 


3i; 


A 

4Z«2^    B 


6:  so 


J2S>eiMc^  . 


APR  19  1906 

2 

B    ./w^-^t^  T^.^e#/<^jo  ^^^zS^,  /-^M-^t.*^  TH^ 

-^yl  <C  ^^A.^-^L.^UiAJU   .A4r€4X^yOtt^<^,         0^,*i«i6d 

'?K4xX^  <».«wd 

^■^-^K^^       ^'1^t^^'€A^   . 

Fid.     1,    ('AHI)S     1     AND    2. 


of  a  hinl  in  ahiiormal  pliimapr  seen  in  some  museum,  such  descri|>- 
tioii  would  he  |)la(v(l  on  'extension  eanls'  only. 

Then*  an*  other  eases  of  what   I  call   'compound  notes*   that 
occasionally  make  their  apjK»arance  in  the  work  of  every  omitholo- 
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gbt.  A  note  on  a  hybrid  or  a  note  on  the  killing  of  one  bird  by 
another  would  fall  under  this  head.  In  such  a  case  the  names  of 
both  birds  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  'extension  card' 
and  the  card  should  be  filed  under  the  name  of  the  bird  considered 
of  the  greater  importance  in  this  case.     Under  the  name  of  the 


JUL  5    1906 


1 


mwiMomiciiT 


,-^0^. 


i.  ".  In.  b.    /^ ,  / 


OAUS 


/w£^ 


JUL  5     1906        (La^'/£.^M/^Aj^^  ^^^^  ^tSi^yL^Xr>> 


.-^VTl'- 


:  y^^ 


•-n-^^t^- 


FlO.    2,    CARDS     1     AND    2. 

bird  of  the  lesser  importance  should  he  placed  a  card  referring  to 
this  note  and  indicating  where  it  is  filed. 

The  cards  are  ruled  and  printed  on  one  side  only,  the  notes 
being  confined  wholly  to  this  one  side.     x\ny  drawings  made  to 
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accompany  the  notes  may  be  placed  on  the  blank  sides  of  the  cards, 
and  the  same  filed  with  the  note  cards. 

The  cards  may  be  arranged  in  one's  file  as  a  whole  in  chrono- 
logical order  with  a  'condition  card'  leading  each  day's  notes,  or, 
as  I  myself  keep  them,  the  'barred  cards'  together  with  their 
'extension  cards'  may  be  arranged  chronologically  according  to 
each  species,  the  'condition  cards'  being  kept  chronologically 
in  a  separate  file.  My  own  cards  are  arranged  by  genera,  and 
within  each  genus  its  species,  following  the  same  order  of  sequence 
as  that  adopted  by  the  A.  O.  U.  To  indicate  the  positions  of 
genera  I  use  colored  '  J  guide  cards '  containing  the  generic  names. 
To  indicate  the  positions  of  species  within  each  genus  I  use  diffiT- 
ently  colored  'J  guide  cards'  containing  the  specific  names. 
To  indicate  the  positions  of  the  subspecies  I  use  cards  of  still  differ- 
ent color. 

The  following  cardinal  advantages  offered  by  this  system  may 
have  already  occurred  to  the  reader:  (1)  By  the  use  of  these 
printed  forms  no  note  indicated  thereon  that  should  be  recordwl 
is  ever  forgotten,  as  is  lamentably  the  case  when  the  dian'  system 
is  employed.  (2)  The  system  is  self  indexing.  In  running  over 
a  hundred  cards  on  a  certain  species  that  one  is  studying  it  Ls  u 
very  simple  matter  by  reference  to  the  'barred  cards'  to  select 
those  that  contain  notes  on  'mating,'  'nest-building/  or  the  like. 
(3)  If  the  cards  on  any  given  species  are  arranged  chronologic- 
ally in  a  horizontal  row,  one  will  have  in  line  l)efore  him  for 
very  easy  study  all  the  notes  with  reference  to  any  desired  phase 
of  the  bini's  life  historv*  that  he  has  ever  taken:  and  this  without 
cataloguing  or  indexing. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  cani  svstem  is  the  onlv  svstem  bv  which 
full  notes  should  be  kept,  and  no  one,  I  think,  who  has  had  the 
harrowing  experience  of  indexing  and  constantly  using  the  diar}* 
system  will  take  exception  to  this  statement.  The  system  that  I 
here  submit  I  have  given  a  year's  critical  trial  and  am  now  prepared 
to  recommend  it  without  hesitation  to  all  field  workers  who  endeavor 
to  rt^cord  copious  notes  by  following  a  plan  that  is  systematic,  readily 
understood,  and  ea.sy  of  reference. 

These  canLs  can  be  made  hv  any  printing  establishment  pro- 
vided with  a  niling  machine  at  a  cost  considerablv  below  that  of 
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the  ordinaiy  'stock  cards'  furnished  by  firms  for  card  catalogue 
purposes.  In  large  quantities  they  should  be  obtained  in  this 
way  ruled,  cut,  and  printed,  for  $1.35-$1.50  per  M. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  numbers  of 
birds  of  each  species  observed  each  day  in  order  to  study  relative 
dates  of  arrival  and  departure,  relative  abundance,  etc.  For 
this  purpose  I  keep  on  a  simple  system  of  quadrille  rulings  the 
niunbers  of  the  birds  of  each  species  seen  or  heard  each  day  and 
nothing  more,  these  same  numbers  appearing  on  the  cards  in  ampli- 
fied form  in  case  such  species  have  also  been  given  card  records. 
It  frequently  happens  that  enough  data  are  not  collected  on  a 
given  species  to  entitle  it  to  a  card  record.  To  illustrate,  if  a  Hawk 
were  seen  flying  overhead  too  far  away  to  determine  condition  of 
plmnage,  stage  of  moult,  etc.,  and  admitting  of  no  note  other  than  a 
mere  record  of  its  occurrence,  this  record  would  be  placed  on  the 
quadrille  ruled  sheet,  and  not  entered  upon  a  card.  I  may,  at 
some  future  date,  explain  to  the  readers  of  'The  Auk'  my  method 
of  keeping  these  quadrille  ruled  sheets. 


NOTES  ON  THE  BLACK  RAIL  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  WILLIAM  BREWSTER. 

Under  the  name  Porzana  Jamaicensis,  var.  cotumiciUiis  Baird  * 
Mr.  Ridgway,  in  1874,  described '  a  Rail  said  to  have  been  obtained 
on  the  Farallones  oflf  the  coast  of  California  and  to  differ  ''from 
var.  Jamaicensis  of  southeastern  United  States,  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  in  smaller  size,  and  more  uniform  colors,"  the  back 


*The  name  and  its  authority  were  thus  written  originally  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 
TTiey  have  since  appeared  in  print  in  various  forms,  as  Porzana  jamaicenitU  coiur- 
nicKiiM  Baird  (Ridgway,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Ill,  1880.  202,  222),  Porzana  jamai- 
eentia,  var.  cotumiculua,  "  Baird  MS."  (Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  Water  Birds 
of  North  America,  1, 1884,  378),  P.  jamaicensis  cotumiculus  Baird  (Ridgway,  Manual 
of  North  American  Birds,  1st  ed.,  1887,  140),  P.  coturhictUus  Baird  (Ibid.,  2d  ed., 
1896,  140),  and  Porzana  cotumicultis  (Ridgw.),  (A.  O.  U  Check-List,  2d  ed.,  1895. 
80). 

"American  Naturalist,  VIII,  1874,  111, 
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being  ''without  white  specks/'  As  no  additional  specimens  at  all 
closely  resembling  the  ty{>e  have  since  been  reported  and  as  the 
smf-swept  Farallones  possess  no  marshes  and  are  otherwise  wholly 
imsuited  for  the  abiding  place  of  any  species  of  Rail,  it  has  come 
to  be  questioned  if  Mr.  Ridgwa/s  bird  was  really  taken  there  — 
or  indeed  anywhere  in  North  America.  Until  very  recently  Little 
Black  Rails  from  whatever  locality  have  been  so  veiy  rare  in  col- 
lections that  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  to  show  the  general  range  of  individual,  seasonal 
and  geographical  variation  to  which  the  species  is  subject.  For 
this  reason  the  status  as  well  as  the  habitat  of  the  form  coiumicuitui 
has  remained  involved  in  much  doubt. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  Black  Rails  which  thus  far 
have  been  called  jamaicensis  have  been  found  abundantly  in  a  few 
localities  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Califomia  whence  I  have  received 
no  less  than  twenty-six  of  their  skins,  of  which  twenty-two  were 
collected  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Allen  at  Point  Reyes.  On  comparing  these 
specimens  with  a  somewhat  smaller  number  taken  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  Black  Rail  of 
Califomia  is  at  least  subsf>ecifically  distinct  from  that  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  latter  has  always  been  regarded  as  true 
jamaicemis,  a  ruling  which  1  have  no  present  disposition  to  challenge, 
for  the  only  sj)ecimen  that  I  have  seen  from  the  t}7)e  locality  of  the 
species,  Jamaica,  appears  to  differ  from  the  bird  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  region  of  North  America  only  in  haWng  decidedly  shorter 
wings,  while  it  is  pn)bable  that  these  were  much  longer  originally, 
for  the  tips  of  the  primaries  are  ragged  and  apparently  rather  badly 
worn. 

The  type  of  roturfucuh^  has  been  considered  remarkable  for 
its  diminutive  size,  for  the  extreme  attenuation  of  its  bill  and  for 
the  sparseness  —  or  rather  restriction — of  the  white  spotting  on  its 
upper  parts.  Althougli  its  hack  has  been  descril)ed  as  "without 
white  specks"  I  have  found  a  very  few  of  them  scattered  among 
the  interscapular  feathers,  and  they  are  numerous  and  rather 
conspicuous  on  sonu*  of  the  scapulars  and  upper  tail  coverts.  It 
would  be  more  accurate,  then»fon%  to  say  that  the  central  portion 
of  the  back  are  so  slightly  s|)otte(l  as  to  ap|)ear  almost  immaculate. 
In  this  respect,  as  Mr.  liid^vay  has  |xnnted  out  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.    XIII,   189(),  311),  the  type  of   coturniculus   resembles    P. 
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spihnoia  (Gould)  and  P.  sharpei  (Rothsch.  and  Hart.)  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  I  have  seen  no  example  of  true  spilonota,  but 
two  specimens  of  sharpei  (from  Indefatigable  Island)  before  me  have 
bills  quite  as  stout  as  those  of  typical  representatives  of  jamaicensis. 
For  this  reason  I  considered  it  improbable  that  either  of  the  Gala- 
pagos birds  can  have  any  very  close  relationship  with  the  extremely 
slender-billed  type  of  coturmctdus. 

The  majority  of  my  California  specimens  of  the  Black  Rail  are 
even  smaller  than  the  ty{>e  of  cotumiculus  and  at  least  two  of  them 
have  equally  slender  bills.  In  regard  to  the  white  markings  of 
their  upper  parts  they  vary  considerably  with  age  and  to  a  less 
degree  individually.  Several  birds  have  the  back  only  sparsely 
and  obscurely  spotted,  but  in  no  one  of  them  is  it  so  nearly  immacu- 
late as  in  the  ty{>e  of  cotumiculus.  Those  with  the  least  amoimt 
of  white  are  all  young,  as  is  the  case  with  my  eastern  specimens, 
also.  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  constant  or  even  average 
difiFerence  between  west  and  east  coast  birds  with  respect  to  this 
spotting. 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  just  given  it  seems  to  me  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  specimen  of  the  so-called  Farallone  Rail,  hitherto 
regarded  as  unique,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  somewhat 
aberrantly  marked  but  otherwise  quite  typical,  immature  repre- 
sentative of  the  Black  Rail  which  inhabits  the  mainland  of  Cali- 
fornia and  is  by  no  means  uncommon  there  —  at  least  locally. 
This  strongly  characterized  form  should  therefore  bear  the  name 
cotumieulus. 

If  my  view  of  the  matter  as  above  stated  be  correct  it  is  no  longer 
surprising  that  the  type  of  cotumiculus  was  obtained  on  the  Faral- 
lones,  for  these  rocky  islands  lie  due  south  of,  and  only  about 
twenty  miles  distant  from,  Point  Reyes  where,  as  we  now  know, 
the  California  Black  Rail  occurs  numerously  in  autumn.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  been  found  breeding  in  the  marshes  on  this 
promontor}'  although  that  it  may  do  so,  at  least  sparingly,  seems 
probable;  nor  have  I  knowledge  that  it  ever  frequents  them  in 
winter.  Indeed,  the  only  definite  evidence  that  I  possess  respect- 
ing its  seasonal  occurrence  there  is  that  afforded  by  letters  received 
from  Mr.  Allen  and  by  specimens  of  the  birds  which  he  has  sent 

>  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  XIII.  1890,  311. 
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me.    The  dates  on  which  the  latter  were  taken  range  from  Octo- 
ber 24  to  November  26,  1897. 

The  Black  Rails  which  inhabit  the  eastern  United  States  and 
Jamaica  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  found  in  California 
by  the  following  characters:  — 

Ponana  Jamaieensis  (GmeL). 
Black  Rail. 

Larger  with  stouter  deeper  bill;  the  chestnut  brown  of  the  upper  parts 
chiefly  confined  to  the  nape  and  nearly  or  quite  wanting  on  the  crown 
which  is  plain  dark  plumbeous  or  slaty,  seldom  if  ever  tinged  with  chestiiut 
brown  even  in  young  birds. 

Habitat,  West  Indies  (Jamaica  and  Cuba)  and  eastern  United  States, 
ranging  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  as  far  west  as  western 
Kansas.    Said  to  inhabit  Middle  and  South  America  also. 

Ponana  Jamaieensis  eotamicuhis  Riigway. 
California  Black  Rail. 

Smaller  with  much  slenderer  bill;  the  plumbeous  of  the  under  parts 
deeper,  the  chestnut  brown  of  the  upper  parts  brighter  and  more  extended, 
forming  a  broader  patch  on  the  nape  and  tinging  more  or  less  strongly 
and  generally  much  of  the  top  of  the  head  where  there  is  often  no  pure 
unmixed  plumbeous  or  slaty  save  on  the  forehead. 

Habitat.  Coast  region  of  California,  occurring  abundantly  just  to  the 
north  of  San  Francisco. 

Porzana  jamaicensis  (Gmel.). 


No.    Sex  Locality  and  Date 

3923*  (^  Salem,  N.  J.,  June  — ,  1857, 
48733*  (^  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  Nov.  9,  1906, 
46671*  c^  Key  West,  Fla.,  Mch.  11,  1890, 
673*  c^  Merrits  Inlet,  Fla.  Apr.  10,  1886, 
674»  c^  Cook  Co.,  111.,  May  29,  1885, 

Averap^ 

48695*    9    Kev-  West,  Fla.,  Apr.  5.  1900. 
11896'    9    Tortugas,  Fla.,  Spring,  1859. 


Wing 

Tar- 
sus 

Depth  of 

Culmen   bill  at 
from    baae  of 
feathers  nostril 

3.00 

.87 

.52 

J22 

2.90 

.87 

.51 

.21 

3.05 

.91 

.67 

.24 

2.95 

.93 

.57 

.21 

2.82 

.87 

.50 

.23 

2.94  + 

.89 

.53  + 

.22+ 

3.08  ~ 

.92" 

.53  ~ 

.21 

2.91 

.85 

.54 

.22 

•Collection  of  William  Hn*u strr. 
>Colle<tion  of  E.  A.  and  O.  Banps. 
•  Collection  of  U.  8.  Nat.  Museum. 
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No.  Sex                    Locality  and  Date 

Wing 

Depth  of 
Culmen  bill  at 
Tar-     from    base  of 
sua    feathers  nostril 

188738*   9   Dade  Ck).,  Fla.,  Nov.  12,  1901, 

3.05 

.92 

.54 

.22 

26825*   9   near  Spani8htown,Ja.,  Aug. —,1862 

,2.67 

.90 

.56 

.23 

Average 

2.93— 

.90—  .54+ 

.22 

t  July  or 
Mass..  I  Aug.,  1869 

48492^  ?  Plymouth  Harbor, 

,3.04 

.85 

.55 

.25 

78384*  ?  Washinirton.  D.  C. 

„  June  6.  1879, 

2.97 

.85 

.58 

.20 

97717*  7  Piscataway,  Md.,  \ 

3ept.  25,  1877, 

2.90 

.90 

.55 

.20 

149791*  7  Rappahannock  R., 

,  Va..  Oct.  — .  1906, 

2.95 

.85 

.53 

.20 

191765*  7  Northampton  Co., 

w     V^V  •       ^^  ^^  ^F  ■                        a       ^»  ^^  ^^  ^^ ' 

Va.,  Oct.  14, 1904, 

2.95 

.85 

.53 

.21 

103588^  7  ofif  Pensacola,  Fla 

.,  Mar.  10,  1885, 

2.90 

.90 

.50 

.20 

41898*  7  western  Kansas,  Aug.  25,  1865, 

2.98 

.90 

.61 

.22 

27505*  7  Neosho  Falls,  Jb  Kansas, 

3.02 

.83 

.53 

.21 

Average 

2.96  + 

.87- 

-  .55— 

.21  + 

Total  average 

2.95— 

.88+   .54+ 

.22— 

Porzana  jamaicensts  cotumtctUus  Ridgw. 

No.  Sex                Locality  and  Date 
^054'  j^                             Pn.1     ^"^           ton  A 

Wing 
2  6.*? 

Tar- 
sus 

.79 
.80 

Depth  of 
Culmen  bill  at 
from     base  of 
feathers  nostril 

47680>  d"  Point  Reyes,   " 

Oct.  24,  1897, 

2.65 

•OO 

.57 

.X  f 

.19 

4768P  d»      " 

.  tt         tt         it 

2.60 

.85 

.55 

.16 

47682^  d»      " 

Nov.    9,   " 

2.66 

.85 

.59 

.14 

47683*  d»      " 

((      ((      i( 

2.72 

.85 

.52 

.19 

47684*  <J»      " 

*'     26,     '' 

2.60 

.82 

.56 

.20 

47685*  d      " 

<(      <(       << 

2.70 

.85 

.54 

.19 

47686*  d"      " 

(<      <<       (< 

2.64 

.83 

.58 

.19 

47687*  d      " 

<<      <<      << 

2.70 

.81 

.60 

.21 

Average 

2.65 -f 

.83—  .56+ 

.18+ 

47688*    9    Point  Reyes,  Cal., 

Oct.  24,  1897, 

2.71 

.81 

.55 

.19 

47689*    9       " 

ti        ti       11 

2.70 

.84 

.52 

.20 

47690*    9 

Nov.    9,     '' 

2.55 

.78 

.51 

.17 

47691*    9       " 

2.55 

.77 

.52 

.20 

47692*    9       " 

a          <(          << 

2.60 

.70 

.52 

.17 

47693*    9 

(<            u           u 

2.59 

.76 

.50 

.16 

*  Collection  of  William  Brewster. 
^Collection  of  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum. 
3  Collection  of  Mus.  Comp.  ZoOloiEry. 
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No. 

8ex.                    Locality  and  Date 

Wing 

Depth  of 

Culmen  bill  at 

Tar-   from     baae  of 

sua    feathers  noatril 

47694* 

9   Point  Reyes,  Cal., 

Nov. 

25,  1897 

2.59 

.77 

.54 

.19 

47695* 

^                (4                       l<                       it 

tt 

II  '    tt 

2.59 

.74 

.54 

.20 

47696* 
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^               tt                      tt                      tt 
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2.53 
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.18 

3925* 

9   San  Francisco,  " 

tt 
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2.53 

.78 

.52 

.17 

Average 

2.61— 

.78— 

.52 

.18+ 

45815* 

?  Alvisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  1, 
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> 
'» 

2.50 

.78 

.52 

.20 

45816* 

o               tt                      tt                tt          tt 

it 

2.59 

.79 

.54 

.17 

Average 

2.54  + 

.78+ 

.53 

.18+ 

Total  average 

2.62— 

.79+ 

.54— 

.  18+ 

Type  of  coiumiculiis. 

12862'  7  Farallones,  Cal.,  "Registered'' 

Oct.  13,  1859,  2.73      .75      .52       .16 

If  I  have  dealt  at  all  satisfactorily  and  conclusively  with  the 
matters  considered  in  this  article  my  success  has  been  du?  vciy 
largely  to  the  assistance  so  kindly  given  me  by  the  officers  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  w  lo,  with  char  ict eristic  liberality,  hmve 
placed  uite  at  my  disposal  the  entire  series  of  Black  Rails  con- 
tained in  the  collections  under  their  charge.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Outrara  Bangs  for  an  opportunity  of  examining 
specimens  from  his  collection  which  have  proved  of  great  service. 
Had  it  not  been  f  r  the  free  ust*  which  I  have  l)een  permitted  to 
make  of  all  this  materia',  and  especially  of  the  precious  type  of 
coturniculus,  I  .should  have  been  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  what 
has  been  long  and  justly  considered  a  peculiarly  difficult  problem. 

» Collection  of  William  Brewster. 
^Collection  of  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Black  Tern  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.—  On  October  20,  1906,  return- 
ing from  an  iinsucceesful  ducking  trip  behind  Petty's  Island,  in  the  Dela- 
ware River,  opposite  Philadelphia,  we  (my  brother  and  myself)  observed 
a  Black  Tern  (Hydrochdidon  nigra  surinamensia)  which  was  flushed  from 
the  water  about  two  hundred  yards  ofif  Williams  Street  wharf,  by  a  passing 
tug.  It  flew  slowly  up  the  river,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  but  beyond 
gunshot.  It  was  plainly  visible  to  us,  as  we  were  not  over  a  hundred 
yards  distance  from  it  when  it  took  wing,  and  the  black  color  and  white 
under  tail  coverts  precluded  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

The  Black  Tern  is  given  in  Stone's  'Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,'  (p.  32)  as  a  "rare  or  irregular  transient''  in  this  vicinity, 
and  in  the  same  book  (p.  48)  he  says,  "stragglers  have  been  reported 
from  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,"  but  I  can  find  no  records 
of  its  occurrence  on  the  former  river.  Regarding  this  species  in  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stone  says  (p.  48  of  his  book),  "transient,  occurring  during 
the  fall  migration  on  the  New  Jersey  coast";  and  from  this  remark  I 
infer  that  the  bird  seen  by  us  was  one  of  these  transients,  driven  inland 
by  the  stormy  weather  and  northeast  winds  that  prevailed  for  about  a 
week  previous  to  our  observation.  Its  presence  here  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  other  cause,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reason  of  its  occurrence. 

The  Greater  Yellow  legs  (Totanus  melanoUucus)  occurs  here  only  after 
northeast  storms,  which  also  occasionally  drive  inland  other  rare  species 
of  water  birds  from  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  Common  Terns  (Sterna 
hirundo)  are  sometimes  abundant  on  the  Delaware  River  above  Philadel- 
phia during  northeast  storms  and  always  disappear  after  their  abatement. 

Mr.  Stone  is  correct  in  considering  the  Black  Tern  a  "rare  or  irregular 
transient"  in  this  vicinity,  for  it  is  of  such  extremely  rare  occurrence  that 
there  is  no  record  of  its  capture  during  recent  years  on  the  Delaware. — 
Richard  F.  Miller,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Ross's  Snow  Ooose  in  Oolorado. —  On  December  23,  1906,  there  was 
shot  on  the  Kennicott  Club  Lake,  3^  miles  east  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  a 
male  Ross's  Snow  Goose  (Chen  rossii).  The  bird  was  killed  by  Capt. 
Eli,  U.  S.  A.,  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Mart  H.  Watrous,  mounted  by 
Mr.  Rudolph  Borcherdt,  and  later  generously  presented  by  Mr.  Watrous 
to  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Denver,  where  it  may  now 
be  seen  on  exhibition.  It  was  associating  with  a  flock  of  Mallards  (Anas 
boschas),  with  which  it  had  also  been  seen  by  the  lake  keeper  the  day 
before.  Two  or  three  days  previous  to  this  time  the  keeper's  wife  had 
seen  a  "flock  of  white  geese  about  the  same  size  as  this  one,"  but  whether 
they  were  Ross's  Geese  or  not  can  only  be  conjectured.  I  have  examined 
the  bird  very  carefully,  comparing  it  with  a  specimen  from  my  own  col- 
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lection,  and  the  identity  is  unquestionable.  The  commissure  is  typical 
and  the  mamillary  tubercles,  though  not  prominent,  are  present.  We 
thus  are  able  to  tally  another  species  for  Colorado. — ^A.  H.  Felgeb,  Denver, 
Colo. 

The  Whistling  Swan  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.—  Two  Whistling 

Swans  (Olor  columbianiui)  were  shot  at  Squibnocket,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  by  Mr.  Gardiner  Hammond.  One  was  taken  November  28,  1906, 
and  the  other  the  next  day,  November  29.  These  specimens  are  in  my 
collection. —  John  E.  Thater,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Whistling  Swan  (Olor  columbianus)  in  Massachusetts.  —  Recent 
records  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Whistling  Swan  in  this  State  are  suffi- 
ciently rare  to  warrant  mentioning  the  captiune  of  three  fine  adult  speci- 
mens on  Nantucket  on  Nov.  29,  1906.  A  party  of  sportsmen,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  J.  £.  Flynn,  H.  K.  Perkins,  and  J.  H.  Ashley  of  Bridgewater, 
and  L.  A.  Harvard  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  while  duck  shooting  from  a  blind 
on  Tacacha  Pond,  near  Quidnet,  Nantucket,  saw  three  laige  white  birds 
alight  in  the  pond  which  they  at  once  recognised  as  swans.  They  were 
exceedingly  wary  at  first,  but  after  much  patient  waiting  they  finally 
swam  up  near  enough  to  risk  a  shot  at  long  range,  and  all  three  of  the 
birds  were  eventually  secured  after  shooting  them  over  several  times, 
at  the  expenditure  of  some  seventeen  shots. 

I  saw  all  three  of  the  birds,  on  exhibition  in  a  market  in  Bridgewater, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  one  of  them,  an  adult  female,  for  my  collection; 
it  measured  51  i  inches  in  length  and  84  inches  in  extent.  Another  was 
secured  for  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy  in  Cambridge,  and  the 
third  was  mounted  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Flynn. — A.  C.  Bent,  Taunton,  Mcus. 

Ardea  egretta  in  New  Mexico. —  In  view  of  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  all  the  Egrets  the  undersigned  wishes  to  put  on  record  the  capture  of 
a  specimen  of  Ardea  egretta,  on  Nov.  5,  1906.  It  was  shot  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Rio  Mimbres,  about  20  miles  above  Deming,  having  been 
flushed  amongst  some  willows  bordering  the  Canaigre  irrigating  lake, 
the  altitude  of  this  lake  being  about  4400  feet;  the  weather  was  about 
freezing.  The  bird,  an  adult  female,  was  alone  and  in  excellent  plumage. 
—  E.  L.  MuNftox,  Major,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Late  Occurrence  of  the  King  Rail  (RaUus  elegans)  in  Wisconsin. — 
Dec.  19  last,  a  live  Kinjij  Rail  {RaUus  elegans)  was  brought  to  me  by  a 
boy  who  had  caught  it  that  day  in  a  marsh  on  the  shores  of  Beaver  Dam 
Lake  about  two  miles  from  this  city.  I  questioned  the  lad  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  open  spring  of  water  in  the  vicinity  and  he  assured  me 
there  was  none.  The  rail  was  seen  running  through  the  grass  as  the  boy 
had  skated  up  to  the  marshy  shore.  The  bird  died  the  following  night 
and  on  skinning  the  specimen  I  could  observe  no  evidence  whatever  of 
an  injury  of  any  nature,  though  the  bird  was  greatly  emaciated. —  W.  E. 
Snyder,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
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The  Stilt  Sandpiper, —  a  Ooirection. —  On  August  13,  1902,  I  took 
what  I  then  thought  to  be  a  Stilt  Sandpiper  (Micropalama  himarUopus) 
on  Matenic  Island,  Knox  Co.,  Maine.  The  record  as  such  was  published 
in  '  The  Auk,'  January,  1903,  p.  65.  Upon  a  more  recent  examination  I 
find  I  am  in  error,  and  respectfully  ask  that  the  same  may  be  corrected. — 
HxTBERT  L.  Spinney,  Seguin  Light  SUUiorif  PopJuim  Beachf  Me, 

The  American  Rough-legged  Hawk  Breeding  in  North  Dakota, —  a 
Oonection.— In  the  October  number  of  'The  Auk,'  1901  (Vol.  XVIII, 
p.  393),  I  recorded  a  supposed  instance  of  the  breeding  of  the  American 
Rough-legged  Hawk  in  Nelson  Co.,  North  Dakota.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  note  I  examined  a  series  of  Ferruginous  Roughlegs,  in  the 
mdanistic  phase,  and  became  convinced  that  my  record  was  erroneous. 
I  should  have  published  more  promptly  a  correction  of  my  error,  except 
for  an  interesting  question,  raised  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop's  experience 
with  some  young  Roughlegs,  as  to  whether  the  black  Roughlegs  were  not 
worthy  of  recognition  as  a  distinct  species,  rather  than  as  a  mere  color 
phase  of  ArchibtUeo  ferrugineus. 

On  June  17,  1902,  he  found,  near  Lake  Washington  in  North  Dakota, 
a  nest  of  black  Ferruginous  Roughlegs  \^ith  four  young.  He  killed  the 
male  parent  bird  and  kept  the  four  young  alive  until  July  26,  1902,  when 
all  four  were  in  melanistic  juvenal  plumage.  A  male  and  a  female  were 
then  killed  and  the  other  two,  also  a  male  and  a  female,  were  left  with  our 
guide,  Blr.  Eastgate,  to  be  reared  to  maturity  in  captivity.  In  December, 
1902,  the  female  killed  and  devoured  the  male;  and  on  August  2,  1903, 
she  was  killed  and  preserved,  after  she  had  completed  a  moult  into  an 
adult  melanistic  plumage.  This  experience  naturally  suggested  the  idea 
that  melanism  is  hereditary  and,  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the  melanistic 
birds  always  breed  true,  there  would  be  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
these  black  hawks  might  eventually  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Pend- 
ing further  investigation  and  more  evidence  I  postponed  the  matter;  but 
during  the  past  season  we  obtained  sufficient  evidence  to  overthrow  our 
theory.  We  secured  two  young  Roughlegs  from  a  nest  in  Saskatchewan 
and  reared  them  in  captivity,  with  the  interesting  result  that  one  devel- 
oped into  a  melanistic  bird  and  one  into  a  bird  of  normal  plumage.  Whereas 
a  vast  amount  of  evidence  would  be  necessary  to  prove  the  validity  of  a 
distinct  species,  this  evidence  seems  to  me  conclusive  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  color  phase  theory.  I  am  therefore  satisfied  that  the  nest  I  reported 
in  1901  belonged  to  a  pair  of  Ferruginous  Roughlegs,  and  I  must  apologize 
for  my  error  in  recording  it. 

By  way  of  additional  evidence.  I  might  mention  another  case  which 
came  to  our  notice  this  past  season  in  Saskatchewan.  We  found  a  nest 
of  young  Ferruginous  Roughlegs  on  June  27  and  saw  both  parents  plainly, 
one  of  which  was  melanistic  and  one  normal.  Dr.  Bishop  visited  this  nest 
again  on  July  24  and  flushed  from  beneath  the  nest  one  black  and  one  or 
two  normal  young.     I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Bishop  for  the  use  of  his  notes 
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in  this  connection,  which  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  ofifer  by  way  of  expLanation. 
—  A.  C.  Bent,  Taunton,  Mass. 

The  Pigeon  Hawk  in  Wayne  Go.,  Michigan. —  Mr.  Herbert  Spicer 
secured  a  Pigeon  Hawk  (Falco  columbariiis)  on  P.  C.  671 ,  Ecorse  Township, 
Sept.  15,  1906.  As  an  illustration  of  how  easily  a  rare  bird  can  be  dis- 
regarded, this  hawk  was  perched  on  the  dead  limb  of  a  solitary  hickory 
tree  in  the  center  of  a  buckwheat  field  and  was  indulging  in  a  sun  bath 
with  wings  and  tail  partly  spread.  We  were  passing  on  a  road  about  200 
yards  away.  Mr.  Spicer  thought  it  a  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  but  I  insisted 
it  did  not  have  tail  enough  and  was  a  female  Sparrow  Hawk.  He  was 
not  satisfied;  so  I  waited  while  he  stalked  the  bird  and  secured  it.  I 
prepared  it  for  my  collection  and  found  it  a  female  with  stomach  empty. 
I  see  a  hawk  or  two  every  year  that  I  consider  of  this  species  but  do  not 
care  to  record  them  as  such.  The  only  other  positive  record  b  a  female 
secured  by  me  September  13,  18^,  in  Ecorse  Township.  The  bird  was 
flying  across  the  Detroit  River  and  when  first  seen  was  on  the  Canadian 
side. —  J.  Claire  Wood,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Ooshawk  in  Montgomery  Go.,  Virginia. —  A  week  of  cold  weather 
early  in  November  last,  with  the  mercury  down  to  22®,  culminated  in  a 
blow,  and  a  six-inch  snow.  During  this  snowstorm,  a  Goshawk  {Aceip^ 
ter  atricapiUus)  was  shot  near  Blacksbui^  and  sent  in  to  the  College  to 
me  on  Nov.  19,  1006.  It  was  an  adult  female,  in  fine  blue  plumage,  a 
trifle  under  size,  and  was  quite  fat.  It  is  now  No.  1362  of  my  collection. 
The  Goshawk  has  been  recorded  from  Virginia  before,  though  I  know  of 
no  very  definite  record  as  to  time  and  locality.  Dr.  Rives,  in  his  'Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  of  Virginia,'  merely  says,  "Very  rare  winter  visitor." 
and  quotes  Coues  and  Prentiss  as  to  Washington,  D.  C,  occurrences  of 
the  species.     This  record,  therefore,  may  be  of  some  interest. 

Every  winter  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  I  have  looked  for  CrossbflU 
to  come  here;  it  was  therefore  with  some  satisfaction  that  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1907,  I  heard  and  saw  a  solitary  male  Loria  curriroMra  minor, 
on  a  small  spruce,  about  twenty  feet  high,  on  the  campus.  It  was  entirely 
alone,  wjis  feeding  on  the  cones,  and  uttering  its  call,  and  allowed  me  to 
walk  up  to  the  tree  and  all  around  it.  to  get  a  good  look  at  it,  and  I  left 
it  there  feeding  when  I  was  satisfied  of  the  identification.  I  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  kill  it  merely  for  the  record,  particularly  as  the  bird  ought 
to  be  found  here  every  winter.  I  also  have  a  hirge  series  from  Vemasftee, 
South  Carolina,  in  my  collection.  -  Ellis  n  A.  Smyth,  Jr.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

The  Bam  Owl  in  Massachusetts.  -  \  Ham  Owl  (Strix  pratineoia) 
was  taken  at  Weston.  Mass..  Nov.  14.  19()6.  hv  Mr.  Charles  Merriam. 
The  six?cinien  is  now  in  my  collection.-  -  John  E.  Thayer,  Lancaster, 
Masn. 
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Great  Gray  Owl  (SeotiapUx  nebtUosa). —  The  general  ntrity  of  this 
species  and  the  irregular  intervals  of  its  visits,  should  warrant  a  record 
of  all  specimens  that  come  to  our  notice.  The  following  have  been  cap- 
tured during  the  present  winter:  — 

The  S.  L.  Crosby  Co.,  taxidermists,  Bangor,  Me.,  have  received  eight 
specimens  up  to  Feb.  1,  1907,  these  being  the  first  sent  to  them  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Hinds,  taxidermist,  Portland,  Me.,  had  received  the 
following  up  to  Feb.  8,  1907.  Two  from  Bailey's  Island,  Portland  Har- 
bor; two  from  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.;  and  one  from  Damariscotta,  Me. 
The  first  specimen  was  received  Nov.  8,  1906. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Conger,  taxidermist,  Burlington,  Vt.,  has  received  six  speci- 
mens, with  the  following  data  — 

1  <J»,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  J,  1907. 

1   9 ,  Shelbume,  Vt.,  Jan.  2,  1907. 

1  cJ*,  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1907. 

1   9 ,  South  Burlington,  Vt.,  Feb.  2,  1907. 

1   9 ,  Colchester,  Vt.,  Feb.  7,  1907. 

1  cf ,  Colchester,  Vt.,  Feb.  11,  1907. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dionne,  of  Laval  University,  Quebec,  under  date  of  March 
6,  1907,  informs  me  that  he  has  examined  six  specimens  the  past  winter. 

Rev.  C.  W.  G.  Eifrig,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  in  writing  on  winter  birds  (The  Ottawa 
Naturalist,  Vol.  XX,  Feb.  15,  1907)  states:  "Of  the  Great  Gray  Owl,  I 
have  seen  and  heard  of  four  so  far  this  winter,  all  of  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  taxidermist." 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Howling,  taxidermist,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  had  received 
eleven  specimens  prior  to  Feb.  7,  1907. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Allen,  taxidermist,  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  under  date  of  March  11, 
1907,  writes:  "I  have  never  had  any  Great  Gray  Owls  in  the  flesh  until 
this  winter.  Two  fine  specimens  have  been  received,  one  from  Moorhead 
and  two  from  Detroit,  Minn." —  Ruthven  Deane,  Chicago,  III. 

Great  Gray  Owl  (Scotiaptex  nebulosa)  in  Rhode  Island. —  Through 
the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Angell  and  Cash,  taxidermists.  Providence,  R.  I., 
I  am  enabled  to  quote  the  capture  of  a  third  sjjecimen  for  the  State.  This 
bird  was  shot  within  a  mile  of  the  city  limits  of  Providence,  on  Nov.  19, 
1906,  and  proved  to  be  a  male.  The  two  previous  records  are  given  in 
'Birds  of  Rhode  Island,'  Howe  and  Sturtevant,  1899,  p.  62,  one  sp)eci- 
men  taken  in  1870  and  the  other  March  25,  1883. —  Ruthven  Deane, 
Chicago,  lU. 

Aggressive  Screech  Owls. —  Mrs.  John  W.  Ames  of  Cambridge  has 
kindly  given  me  permission  to  publish  the  following  account  of  an  inter- 
esting exjjerience  which  she  had  with  some  Screech  Owls  at  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  in  June,  1906.     I  give  it  in  her  own  words  as  follows:  — • 

"I  came  to  Concord  to  the  Manse  on  June  14.  A  day  or  two  after  my 
arrival  I  walked  down  the  avenue  after  supper  and  as  I  stood  near  the 
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gate  an  owl  hooted  and  flew  close  by  my  head,  and  then,  after  a  minute, 
flew  back  again.  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  until,  a  few  evenings  later, 
my  cook  came  in  much  frightened  and  said  she  had  been  hit  in  the  head 
by  a  bat.  She  had  been  about  where  I  was  when  the  owl  flew  past  me, 
and  her  description  of  the  sound  it  made  seemed  to  make  it  more  probable 
that  it  was  an  owl  than  a  bat.  A  few  days  later  she  was  struck  again 
as  she  walked  down  the  avenue,  and  both  times  the  skin  was  broken  in 
several  places  on  the  side  of  her  head,  and  the  blow  was  severe  enough 
to  be  painful  for  some  days.  We  soon  heard  from  all  our  neighbors  stories 
of  how,  as  they  passed  our  gate,  the  owl  flew  out  and  struck  them,  and 
almost  every  evening  we  could  hear  some  signal  of  distress  from  the 
unwary  passers-by,  such  as,  'Look  out  for  the  bird!'  or  'What  is  it?  Is 
it  a  bat? '    One  man,  I  was  told,  had  his  eyelids  seriously  cut. 

"One  evening  as  I  sat  in  the  house  I  heard  what  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
usual disturbance  among  the  owls,  and  I  wondered  if  the  young  ones 
might  be  learning  to  fly.  So  I  walked  down  about  half  way  to  the  gate, 
with  a  friend,  taking  the  precaution  to  put  hoods  over  our  heads.  We 
stood  there  for  a  few  minutes,  listening,  and  then,  as  it  was  hot,  I  dropped 
back  my  hood.  In  an  instant,  with  an  angry  cry,  the  owl  struck  me 
on  the  side  of  the  forehead,  leaving  three  or  four  scratches.  I  had  no 
time  to  see  the  bird,  but  some  days  later  I  had  a  fairiy  good  view  of  it, 
as  it  flew  over  me  to  an  elm  tree  on  the  hill  opposite  our  house.  It  seemed 
to  me  then  to  have  the  appearance  and  usual  size  of  the  Screech  Owls 
which  we  see  often  about  here. 

"  One  evening,  about  June  25,  a  number  of  people  came  up,  protected 
by  baseball  masks  or  hoods,  to  investigate  the  whereabouts  of  the  owi's 
nest,  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  clump  of  trees  along  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  directly  opposite  our  gate.  Two  hoys  in  the  party 
threw  stones  at  the  trees  to  start  out  the  owls,  and  the  bird  showed  off 
as  usual,  striking  several  p>ersons  in  the  head.  But  the  next  morning, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  who  keeps  a  tub  of  water  for  his  cow  under  the  trees  where 
the  owls  seemed  to  live,  brought  in  the  body  of  an  owl  which  had  appar- 
ently been  drowned,  as  it  was  found  in  the  tub.  Nobody  knows  any- 
thing of  the  manner  of  its  death  and  the  boys,  whom  I  questioned,  said 
they  did  not.  to  their  knowledge,  hit  any  of  the  owls.  But  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  poor  bird  had  been  struck  by  one  of  their  stones, 
and  fallen,  stunned,  into  the  water.  Since  then  we  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  owls  except  what  appeared  to  \ye  an  unwonted  crying  of  the  little 
ones  for  the  next  week  or  two,  and  I  supposed  that  they  were  hungry, 
for,  though  they  could  fly,  they  probably  were  not  yet  trained  to  find 
their  own  food." 

I  have  some  further  notes  concerning  this  family  of  owls  from  Mrs. 
Alfred  Worcester  of  Waltham  who,  in  company  with  several  friends, 
visited  the  Manse  on  the  evening  of  June  26.  The  party  had  provided 
themselves  with  fencing  masks,  which  proved  useful,  as  vdW  appear  from 
her  account  of  the  ex|xjrience,  which  is  as  follows: — 
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"As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  I  saw  something  every  now  and  then  mov- 
ing among  the  trees  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  driveway,  and  when  I 
crept  up  I  could  hear  the  owls  snapping  their  bills,  and  spitting  like  a  cat, 
and  snarling.  It  was  lucky  I  had  on  the  mask,  for  while  I  was  standing 
there,  straining  my  eyes  and  ears,  something  suddenly  swooped  down 
without  warning  and  gave  me  a  hard  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  on  the 
edge  of  the  mask,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  scream  of  rage.  A  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Hoar's,  who  also  had  on  a  mask,  was  struck  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  at  the  same  moment  we  heard  the  scream  of  rage  again.  Apparently 
the  hardness  of  the  masks  and  our  not  being  intimidated  made  the  birds 
desist,  for  they  did  not  attack  us  again,  although  we  saw  them  fly  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  clamber,  parrot-like,  up  an  inclined  branch,  and  swing 
on  a  hanging  one." 

Mrs.  Worcester  adds  that  a  pair  of  Screech  Owls  which  bred  "for  a 
good  many  years"  in  a  tree  standing  near  a  house  in  Arlington,  Massachu- 
setts, developed,  in  1902,  a  habit  "of  attacking  the  people  who  went  in 
and  out  of  the  yard,  and  even  those  who  passed  on  the  sidewalk." — 
William  Brewster,  Cambridge^  Mass, 

The  Snowy  Owl  {NycUa  nycUa)  not  generally  Abundant  in  the  Win- 
ter of  190^1907. —  I  think  there  has  been  no  record  showing  an  unusual 
abimdance  of  this  species  for  two  consecutive  years,  and  our  experience 
shows  that  there  is  a  lapse  of  from  five  to  ten  years  between  these  notice- 
able invasions.  In  the  winter  of  1905-1906  we  had  an  unusual  abundance 
scattered  over  the  country,  but  the  present  season  has  been  devoid  of 
any  remarkable  flight  south  into  the  United  States,  though  in  Manitoba 
they  are  reported  as  abundant  as  last  year.  In  many  sections  of  the 
Provinces,  New  England,  and  the  Middle  West,  my  correspondents  who 
received  numbers  last  winter,  have  had  but  few  this  season,  and  in  some 
instances  none. 

The  following  eleven  specimens  received  by  Angell  and  Cash,  taxider- 
mists. Providence,  R.  I.,  will  be  of  interest  as  they  record  complete  data. 
They  were  received  between  November  3,  1906,  and  February  12,  1907. 
Nov.    3,  (^,  Newport,  R.  I. 
"       5,  (5^,  Hope  Island,  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.^ 
12,  ? ,  Fisher^s  Island,  N.  Y. 
15,  9  .  Monomoy  Island,  Mass. 
"     15,  9  ,  New  London,  Conn.* 
19,  cJ^,  Monomoy  Island,  Mass. 
21,  d",  Block  Island.  R.  I. 
28,  c^,  Seaconnet  Point,  R.  I. 
28,  9 ,  New  London,  Conn.^ 
"     30,  cJ^,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Feb.  12.  9  ,  Fisher's  Island,  N.  Y. 
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1  Contents  of  stomach,  a  gray  rat,  head  digested,  otherwise  whole. 

'Contents  of  stomach,  rat  fur  and  bone  pellets. 

•Contents  of  stomach,  dark  flesh  and  feathers  of  Black  Duck. 
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Where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  contents  of  stomach  it  was  empty 
or  not  examined. 

Mr.  Alexander  Calder,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Atkinson, 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man.,  inform  me  that  these  owls  have  been  quite  as 
numerous  in  their  localities  as  they  were  in  the  winter  of  1905-1906,  when 
they  were  very  abundant. 

An  interesting  featiu«  is  that  a  number  of  persons  who  have  this  season 
received  specimens,  report  the  unusually  light  plumage,  some  examples 
being  practically  immaculate.  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Fleming,  Toronto,  Ont.,  writes 
under  date  of  February  20,  1907,  that  Snowy  Owb  reached  Toronto  early 
in  October  (first  record  Oct.  12),  and  while  the  flight  was  not  large,  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  wonderful  whiteness  of  the  birds.  Mr.  Fleming  states 
that  among  a  dozen  specimens  examined  there  was  not  a  dark  one  repre- 
sented, and  one  taken  on  November  10,  was  as  nearly  spotless  as  a  Snowy 
Owl  can  be. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Tavemer,  Detroit,  Mich.,  imder  date  of  November  26,  1906, 
writes: 

''This  fall  I  have  a  few  notes  on  Snowy  Owb  that  you  may  find  of  in* 
terest. 

"Oct.  29,  1906,  male,  Point  Pelee,  Ont.  This  is  an  almost  pure  white 
bird  with  but  half  a  dozen  or  so  light  markings  on  the  breast  and  a  few 
more  a  shade  darker  on  inner  secondaries  and  scapularies.  Specimen 
in  my  collection. 

"Nov.  8,  1906,  female.  Point  Pelee,  Ont.,  the  usual  dark  form  and  the 
only  such  bird  that  I  have  so  far  seen  this  fall. 

**Nov.  9,  1906  (about),  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  almost  as  white  as  specimen 
taken  October  29. 

"Nov.  9,  1906  (about),  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  not  quite  as  white  as  the  last 
but  still  remarkably  so.  Both  these  birds  were  probably  males  but  were 
not  sexed. 

"Nov.  10,  1006,  Grosse  Isle,  Mich.,  male.  Taken  a  few  miles  below 
Detroit.  This  is  one  of  the  very  whitest  owls  I  ever  saw.  Plucking  out 
a  few  body  feathers  would  make  it  immaculate. 

"This  flight  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  from  the  pronounced  white- 
ness of  the  birds  taken.  In  all  previous  flights  as  far  as  I  can  gather  the 
birds  were  of  the  usual  heavily  marked  type.  It  shows  I  think  that  this 
flight  comes  from  a  different  geographical  source  than  previous  flights. 
The  only  place  that  I  know  of  where  white  birds  are  at  all  common  is  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  and  it  therefore  looks  as  if  it  was  from  thence  that 
these  birds  came,  via  my  *  Hyperlaken  Route.'" 

Mr.  J.  D.  Allen,  taxidermist.  Mandan,  No.  Dak.,  writes  under  date  of 
March  11.  1907:  "The  Snov\'y  Owls  have  not  been  as  abundant  in  this 
vicinity  during  the  present  winter,  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  About 
twenty  specimens  have  l)een  sent  to  me,  while  last  winter  I  received 
about  thirty."  Mr.  Allen  also  states  that  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
most  remarkable  flight  of  these  owls  throughout  the  State  and  that  be 
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secured  over  five  hundred  specimens,  and  the  following  year  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  Since  that  time  they  have  averaged  from  ten  to 
forty  during  the  winter  season. 

I  am  very  much  indebted  to  those  who  have  kindly  communicated 
their  observations  and  should  be  glad  to  receive  further  records  from  any 
who  may  have  observed  this  species  within  the  past  few  months. — Ruthven 
Deane,  Chicago^  lU, 

American  Hawk  Owl  {Sumia  vhda  caparoch)  in  Rhode  Island  — 
I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Angell  and  Cash,  taxidermists,  Providence,  R.  I., 
for  information  regarding  the  captiu«  of  a  male  Hawk  Owl  at  West  Green- 
wich, R.  I.,  Nov.  16,  1906.  The  stomach  was  empty.  I  think  that  this 
may  be  given  as  the  first  authentic  record  for  this  species  in  the  State. 
The  only  previous  citation  would  seem  rather  a  doubtful  record  (Birds 
of  Rhode  Island,  Howe  and  Sturtevant,  1899,  p.  63)  as  follows:  ''The 
only  record  is  of  one  taken  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Aldrich  (exact  locality  not 
known).'' —  Ruthven  Deane,  Chicago ,  III, 

Identity  of  Tyrannnla  mezicana  Kaup. —  In  his  recent  paper  on  the 
genus  Myiarchus  (Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XVII,  pp.  21-50,  1904),  E.  W. 
Nelson  expressed  the  belief  that  Kaup's  name  Tyrannvla  mexicana  was 
based  upon  the  species  usually  known  as  Myiarchus  cinerascena.  No 
changes  in  current  usage  were  made  by  him,  however,  these  being  deferred 
until  such  time  as  Kaup's  type  might  be  examined.  While  in  Germany 
a  few  months  ago,  I  therefore  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Darmstadt 
Museum  (Grossherzogl.  Hessisches  Museum)  and  compare  this  type  with 
recently  collected  specimens.  Dr.  G.  von  Koch  of  the  Darmstadt  Museum 
readily  found  it  for  me  and  kindly  extended  the  courtesies  of  the  museum, 
for  which  I  am  very  grateful.  The  specimen  has  been  on  exhibition  and 
its  color  is  considerably  altered.  The  outer  tail  feathers,  so  important 
for  comparison,  are  faded  to  such  an  extent  that  their  markings  cannot 
be  determined  except  by  very  careful  examination.  In  ordinary  light, 
no  markings  are  evident,  but  by  transmitted  light  the  relations  of  the 
light  and  dark  areas  are  reasonably  plain,  and  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
dusky  on  the  inner  web  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  distal  third  of  the  feather 
and  that  it  broadens  across  the  tip  as  is  characteristic  of  cinerascens.  The 
outer  web  of  the  feather  also  shows  a  wedge-shaped  dusky  area.  The 
second  and  third  feathers  underlying  the  outer  tail  feather  are  scarcely 
faded  and  their  markings  unchanged.  Although  not  so  broadly  dusky 
at  the  tip  as  in  some  specimens,  they  agree  with  those  of  'cinerascens 
and  differ  decidedly  from  'mexicanus.'  Direct  comparisons  were  made 
with  specimens  from  the  Biological  Survey  collection  selected  for  the 
purpose  by  Mr.  Nelson  (No.  144872  from  Cuemavaca,  Morelos,  representing 
'cinerascens*  and  No.  144861  from  Minatitlan,  Vera  Cruz,  representing 
'mexicanus*).  After  making  these  comparisons,  I  am  convinced  that 
Kaup's  type  represents  the  species  usually  called  cinerascens  and  not  the 
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species  to  which  the  name  mexicanus  has  been  generally  applied.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  Nelson's  suspicions  were  well  grounded  and  the  changes 
of  names  suggested  by  him  are  necessary.  The  name  mexiaxmu  becomes 
a  synonym  of  dneraecens  and  cooperi  becomes  available  for  the  species 
recently  known  as  mexicanua. —  Wilfred  H.  Oboood,  Biological  Survey, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Wtdta-winged  Orossbill  at  Balaigh  N.  0.—  On  February  23  a  small 
flock,  roughly  estimated  to  contain  about  thirty  individuals,  was  observed 
in  Pullen  Park,  about  two  miles  west  of  town.  The  birds  seemed  quite 
tame  and  were  working  about  in  the  tops  of  the  red  cedars,  apparently 
feeding  on  the  cedar  berries.  Three  specimens  were  collected,  two  of 
which,  adult  male  and  female,  were  secured  by  me  in  the  flesh  for  our 
museum.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  recorded  occurrence  of  the 
White-winged  Crossbill  in  North  Carolina.  My  assistant  was  out  again 
all  day  yesterday,  February  25,  in  quest  of  more  specimens,  but  none 
were  seen. —  H.  H.  Brimlet,  Curator,  N,  C.  State  Museum, 

Lozia  cnrvirostra  minor  in  Florida. —  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  American  Crossbill  in  Florida 
existed  prior  to  December  last  when  Mr.  W.  W.  Worthington  collected 
several  specimens  on  Amelia  Island,  Nassau  County,  a  few  mfles  below 
Femandina.  He  writes  me:  ''Red  Crossbills  were  common  in  the  pins 
barrens  where  I  met  you  that  day  in  the  carriage.  The  first  one  was 
taken  Dec.  4,  1906.  They  were  common  all  through  December,  some 
flocks  seen  having  at  least  50  individuab.  Small  scattering  flocks  were 
seen  and  were  still  there  on  Jan.  16,  1907,  when  the  last  were  taken." 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Worthington  for  permission  to  publish  this  record. — 
R.  W.  WiLLiAMH,  Jr.,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

The  Vesper  Sparrow  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  Winter. —  On  Febru- 
ary 12  I  obser\ed  two  or  three  Vesper  Sparrows  {Pocecetes  gramineus)  at 
Bellinore.  Ix)ng  Island.  It  was  very  diflicult  to  make  out  the  white  in 
the  tail  against  a  hHckground  of  snow,  and  I  had  to  follow  them  about 
and  get  them  against  a  dark  background  to  make  out  this  mark  satis- 
factorily. Two  birds  seen  February  10,  some  where  between  Babylon  and 
Massapcqua,  which  I  was  unable  to  identify,  I  now  believe  to  have  been 
this  species. —  John  Treadwell  Nichols,  \cw  York  City. 

Malformed  Bill  of  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. —  On  September  4,  1904. 
a  boy  brought  to  nie  an  adult  female  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  (Zamelodia 
ludmnciana) ,  the  bill  of  which  presented  a  curious  malformation.  Care- 
ful examination  shows  that  the  condition  wjis  not  caused  by  injury,  as 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  a  fracture,  and  the  up|xjr  mandible  has  grown 
strongly  downwards.     The  eye  cavity  —  which  in  the  normal  state  it 


very  nearijr  circul&r  —  ia  forced  into  a 
pyriform  diape.  The  malar  and  aqua- 
moaal  bones  are  bent  almost  at  right 
an^ee.  the  junction  of  the  angle  pree»> 
ing  forciU]''  against  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  mandible.  (See  illuatrntion.) 
From  the  irritated  appearance  it 
must  have  caused  considerable  pain 
to  the  bird. 

The  entire  body  was  fearfully  emaci- 
ated and  the  bird  was  almost  dead. 
It  was  absolutely  impOBsible  for  the 
bird  to  have  fed  itself,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
it  was  evident  that  another  bird  had 
been  feeding  it.  A  few  soft  seeds, 
about  the  shape  of  wild  rice,  though 
smaller  and  apparently  predigested, 
were  protruding  from  one  side  of  the 
mouth,  but  the  bird  could  not  pass 
them  through  far  enough  to  swallow 
them. —  Prank  H.  WooBHUTF,  Cfiicago  Malformed  bUl  of  Rose-breuied 
Academy  o/  Sciences.  Chicago,  lU.  Grosbeak 

BrMdins  of  the  Bough-winged  Swallow  in  Borkshlia  Oonsty,  Hu- 
uetanutta. — On  July  3,  1906,  as  I  was  waiting  for  a  train  at  the  railroad 
station  in  Glendale,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  I  saw  a  pair  of 
Rough-winged  Swallows  flying  back  and  forth  over  the  Housatonic  River. 
Skimming  just  above  the  surface  of  the  rapidly  flowing  water  they  passed 
and  repassed  the  station  very  many  times,  giving  mo  excellent  opportum- 
tiee  for  making  out  their  characteristic  coloring  and  markings.  Once 
they  alighted  on  a  large,  flat-topped  boulder  at  the  water's  edge  where 
they  moved  about  by  a  succession  of  short,  quick  runs,  reminding  me  of 
Semipalmated  Plover  feeding  on  a  sand  beach.  I  have  never  before  seen 
swallows  of  any  kind  move  so  quickly  by  the  aid  of  their  feet  alone.  After 
drinking  at  a  pool  of  rain  water  which  had  collected  in  a  hollow  in  the  rock, 
these  birds  took  wing  again  and  resumed  their  regular,  coursing  flights. 
They  frequently  passed  under  a  bridge  by  which  the  road  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  station  crosses  the  river,  and  twice  they  turned  sharply 
upwards  and  disappeared  for  a  moment  among  its  supporting  rafters, 
which  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  above  the  water.  Suspecting  that 
they  might  have  a  nest  there  I  went  out  on  the  bridge,  but  I  could  not 
well  Bee  under  it.  On  a  telephone  wire  stretched  across  the  river  near  the 
bridge  I  found,  however,  three  young  Rough-winged  Swallows,  fully  grown 
and  feathered,  clamoring  loudly  for  food,  which  their  parents  brought  to 
them  every  few  minutes.  I  had  a  fine  view  of  these  young  birds,  tor  they 
were  perched  in  full  auiJight  within  tenor  twelve  yards  of  me.     Probabli' 
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there  were  one  or  two  others  of  the  brood  under  the  bridge,  but  of  this  I 
could  not  make  sure.  Two  of  those  on  the  wire  sat  facing  me,  showing 
very  distinctly  the  rich,  reddish  brown  or  fulvous  markings  on  the  throat 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  young  of 
Stelqidopteryx  aerripennis.  Their  plumage  was  wholly  free  from  down, 
and  their  wings  and  tails  appeared  to  be  of  full  length.  They  must  have 
been  out  of  the  nest  for  a  week  or  more,  but  I  consider  it  probable  that 
they  were  hatched  and  reared  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Althou^ 
from  the  first  I  had  entertained  no  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  old 
birds,  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  here  afforded  for  directly  comparing 
them  with  a  number  of  Bank  Swallows  which  were  flying  about  over  the 
river  just  above  the  bridge.  Whenever  the  two  spedes  came  together 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish  them,  almost  at  a  glance,  for  the  Rou^^wings 
looked  a  third  larger  and  very  much  browner  than  the  Bank  Swallows, 
and  they  showed  no  traces  of  the  dark  pectoral  band  so  conspicuous  in  the 
latter  birds. —  William  Brewster,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

Another  Connecticut  Warbler  from  Maine. —  The  publication  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brownson  in  the  last  number  of  'The  Auk'  (p.  105)  of  seven  records 
of  the  Connecticut  Warbler  from  Maine  leads  me  to  record  another  speci- 
men of  this  bird  which  I  shot  in  Eliot,  York  Co.,  Maine,  on  September 
12,  1894.  This  specimen,  which  was  a  bird  of  the  year,  is  now  in  my 
collection. —  Arthur  H.  Howell,  WashingUmf  D.  C, 

The  Blue-gray  Onatcatcher  in  Massachuaetts. —  A  male  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher  (Polioptila  ccerulea)  was  shot  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  on  Sept. 
22,  1906,  by  Frank  E.  Webster  of  this  town.  The  bird  was  alone,  feeding 
in  a  clump  of  white  birches  in  a  yard.  It  was  very  lively  in  its  actions, 
continually  flitting  about  and  now  and  then  uttering  a  little  squeaking 
note.  The  skin  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Thayer,  Lancaster, 
Mass.  —  H.  G.  HigbeCf  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

The  Blue-gray  Onatcather  in  Philadelphia  Oounty,  Pa.^-  On  April 
19,  1904,  while  searching  for  Song  Sparrows'  nests  in  a  bunch  of  nettles 
at  Frankford,  this  county,  I  found  a  dead  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  {Poliop- 
tila  carulca)  Ijnng  in  the  weeds.  An  examination  found  it  badly  torn 
and  mutilated,  and  useless  as  a  specimen;  its  skull  however,  waa  preserved. 
It  had  undoubtedly  been  killed  by  boys  with  a  sling-shot,  as  its  condition 
indicated  such  ii  fate,  and  hud  been  dead  several  days  as  it  was  infested 
with  vcrniin. 

The  Hlue-gray  (Inatcatcher  is  an  extremely  rare  transient  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valloy.  and  my  record  constitutes  the  first  spring  record,  and  the 
second  one  of  its  cxMurrenco  in  this  county.  In  the  enumerated  list  of 
sjKTinH'ns  in  Stones  *  Binls  of  Kasteni  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  Jersey' 
(p.  14S)  there  is  one  riMord  for  rennsylvania.  and  that  is  the  specimen 
alluded  to  above,  which  was  taken  Septeml>er  3,  1880.  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
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by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.  Stone  says  (on  this  page)  that  it  is  "only  a  rare 
straggler  in  the  Delaware  Valley/'  and  on  page  32  he  considers  it  as  a 
"rare  or  irregular  transient"  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  indeed 
it  is. 

Tlie  only  other  record  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Delaware  Valley  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  is  the  observation  of  one  by  three  different  persons 
at  Media,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  in  1905.  This  bird,  presumably  the 
same  individual,  was  seen  on  May  1  by  Philip  H.  Moore,  on  May  2  by 
Lydia  G.  Allen,  and  on  May  7  by  Alice  Fussel.  (See  'Cassinia'  for  1906, 
p.  67). 

Tlie  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  may  have  been  a  summer  resident  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  in  former  years,  ''as  there  is  a  very  young  bird  in  the 
ooUection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  obtained  many  years  ago 
by  Wm.  Wood"  (Stone's  Birds  of  Eastern  Penn.,  and  N.  J.,  p.  148,  foot- 
note), but  it  must  now  be  considered  as  an  extremely  rare  transient  in 
this  vicinity. —  Richard  F.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Two  Interestiiig  Nebraska  Records. —  A'male  specimen  of  the  Iceland 
Gull  (Larus  leucopterua)  in  the  first  winter  plumage  was  shot  by  a  boy 
near  Dorchester,  Nebraska,  January  15,  1907,  and  later  was  brought  to 
the  University  for  identification.  The  bird  was  among  a  flock  of  crows 
when  first  seen,  and  was  taken  for  a  ''white  crow."  It  was  easily  shot 
because  of  its  remarkable  tameness.  This  record  not  only  adds  a  new 
bird  to  the  Nebraska  list,  but,  I  believe,  extends  the  known  winter  range 
of  the  species  considerably  to  the  southward,  the  usual  limit  in  the  interior 
being  considered  the  Great  Lake  region.  The  dimensions  of  this  speci 
men,  taken  in  inches,  are:  expanse,  47.5;  length,  24.5;  wing,  16.25; 
tail,  6.25;  chord  of  culmen,  1.80. 

The  second  record  is  that  of  an  unusually  early  appearance  of  the 
Bohemian  Waxwing  (Ampelis  garrutus)  within  the  State.  This  bird 
does  not  usually  reach  the  latitude  of  Nebraska  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, but  on  October  27,  1906,  three  specimens  were  shot  from  out  a  flock 
at  the  forest  reserve  near  Halsey,  Nebraska,  and  two  of  these  were  sent 
to  the  University  for  naming. —  Myron  H.  Swenk,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Autuxnn  Records  of  Golden  Plover  and  Lapland  Longspur  in  Wayne 
Co.,  Michigan. —  In  the  summer  of  1906  I  was  engaged  to  engineer  the 
laying  out  of  a  cemetery  on  P.  C.  40,  Springwells  Township.  As  the 
work  was  to  be  according;  to  strictly  modem  ideas,  all  the  surface  dirt 
was  handled,  and  by  autuinn  the  twenty  acres  was  a  long  narrow  piece 
of  smooth  barren  ground,  different  from  any  other  piece  in  that  vicinity. 
This  attracted  a  pair  of  (lolden  Plover  {Charadriiis  dorninicus)  October 
13,  and  a  flock  of  fifteen  Lapland  Longspurs  (Calrarius  lapponicus) 
November  7.  The  plover  were  inspected  at  2(K)  feet  and  the  longspurs 
at  less  than  half  that  distance  through  the  powerful  transit  telescope. 
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While  not  familiar  with  all  the  plumage  variations  of  the  Blaok-beUied 
and  Golden  Plover  I  based  my  identification  on  the  fact  they  appeared 
dififerent  from  all  the  Black-bellied  Plover  I  have  seen,  and  had  no  con- 
spicuous white  rump  patch. 

The  longspurs  dropped  suddenly,  like  rain  from  the  clouds.  They  saw 
me  at  once  and  squatted.  After  an  examination  throu^  the  instrument 
I  approached  within  about  thirty  feet  of  them  when  one  sprang  into  the 
air  with  a  twitter  and  simultaneously  the  remainder  burst  into  flight,  so 
to  speak,  and  flew  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  November  25,  another 
bird  was  seen  in  company  with  a  Prairie  Homed  Lark.  This  was  in  the 
village  of  Grosse  Pointe  Farms.  Both  the  Golden  Plover  and  Laf^and, 
Longspur  are  considered  rare  here  in  autumn.  —  J.  Claibs  Wood,  Detroit, 
Mich, 

Notes  from  Western  New  York. —  The  following  records,  thou^  not 
substantiated  by  specimens,  may  be  worthy  of  record,  as  in  every  case 
they  are  of  positive  identification.  The  observations  were  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  in  conjunction  with  Bir.  Frank  T.  Antes  of  Canandaigua. 

Sterna  caspia. —  Six  birds  of  this  species  in  adult  spring  plumage  passed 
the  end  of  the  Canandaigua  Lake  pier  within  fair  range  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  May  5,  1906.  They  passed  on  over  the  lake  in  a  westerly  course 
till  out  of  sight.  There  is  one  other  record  for  Ontario  County, — "  three 
specimens  at  Canandaigua,  April  28,  1895.'' 

Falco  peregrinue  anatum, —  A  single  bird  of  this  species  was  observed 
as  it  passed  over  the  valley  of  West  River,  or  the  Inlet  of  Canandaigua 
Lake,  on  June  2,  1906.  I  believe  this  is  the  second  record  of  this  bird  in 
Yates  County. 

Nuttallomis  borealia. —  I  recorded  a  single  bird  near  Mertensia  on  May 
17  and  one  on  May  19,  1906,  in  the  same  locality.  These  are  the  second 
and  third  Ontario  County  records. 

Empidonax  flaviventria. —  I  observed  one  at  Mertensia,  May  17,  1906; 
at  Canandaigua,  two  May  29,  and  seven  June  1,  1906.  Of  five  obeerved 
at  Canandaigua,  May  30, 1906,  two  were  taken  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Antes.  Hither- 
to there  were  no  records  for  this  species  in  Ontario  County,  though  it  is 
probably  an  uncommon  but  regular  migrant. 

Melospiza  lincolni, —  I  observed  a  Lincoln's  Sparrow  at  Canandaigua, 
May  13,  1906.    This  is  the  first  record  for  Ontario  County. 

Helminlhophila  pinus. —  One  obeerved  at  Canandaigua  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Antes  on  May  13,  1906,  is  the  first  Ontario  County  record. 

Helminlhophila  chrysoptera. —  I  observed  a  singing  male  of  this  species 
at  Mertensia,  Ontario  County,  on  May  17,  1906;  and  on  June  3,  1906, 
found  another  male  in  song  at  West  River,  Yates  County,  where  it  is  very 
likely  the  bird  breeds.  This  warbler  is  recorded  as  breeding  at  Naples, 
Ontario  County.     This  is  the  second  Yates  County  record. 

Helminihophila  peregrina. —  I  obser\''ed  two  in  song  at  Mertensia,  May 
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17,  1906,  and  one  singing  bird  in  Victor,  May  22,  1906.  These  are  the 
firat  Ontario  County  records. 

Dendroica  cervlea. —  Mr.  F.  T.  Antes  and  I  observed  a  male  of  this 
species  at  Canandaigua,  May  14,  1906.  Though  this  warbler  breeds 
locally  in  neighboring  counties,  I  believe  this  is  the  first  Ontario  County 
record.    I  observed  two  at  Victor,  Ontario  County,  on  May  22,  1906. 

Dendroica  vigoraii, —  On  each  of  the  following  dates  Mr.  Antes  and  I 
observed  a  bird  of  this  species  at  Canandaigua, —  April  28,  May  6,  7,  and  9, 
1906.  There  was  no  Ontario  County  record  formerly.  We  observed 
one  on  June  2  and  another  on  June  3,  both  singing,  in  likely  breeding 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  West  River,  Yates  County.  These  are  the  first 
records  for  this  county. 

Dendroica  palmarum. —  One  observed  October  7,  1905,  and  one  May 
13,  1906,  at  Canandaigua,  are  the  first  Ontario  County  records. 

Seiurua  noveboracenais. —  On  June  2,  1906,  Mr.  Antes  and  I  recorded 
ei^t  birds  of  this  species,  seven  of  which  were  singing  from  the  swampy 
woods  bordering  West  River,  Yates  County.  One  pair  we  observed  at 
close  range.  It  would  seem  that  this  bird  must  be  a  fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident  there.  At  Canandaigua  the  last  migrant  was  observed  May 
16. 

Geothlypis  agtlis. —  Bir.  Antes  had  the  good  fortune  to  record  a  spring 
migrant  of  this  species  at  Canandaigua  in  the  early  morning  of  May  29, 
1906.  He  followed  up  an  imfamiliar  warbler  song  to  a  dense  but  small 
thicket.  After  patient  waiting  he  obtained  several  very  near  and  con- 
vincing views  of  a  male  Connecticut  Warbler  as  it  sang.  Careful  searches 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  and  the  next  morning  failed  to  reveal 
this  warbler  in  the  near  vicinity.  Early  in  the  morning  of  May  31,  Mr. 
Antes  and  I  came  upon  a  Connecticut  Warbler  in  an  old,  overgrown  gar- 
den about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  west  of  the  spot  where  Mr.  Antes  had 
observed  his  bird  two  days  before.  Presumably  the  two  observations 
were  of  the  same  bird.  While  Mr.  Antes  returned  for  his  gun,  I  had  a 
half  hour  in  which  to  study  the  bird  carefully.  Its  loud  song  had  first 
made  us  aware  of  its  presence,  and  it  proved  a  persistent  singer.  From 
a  small  apple  tree  in  the  rear  of  the  garden  it  flew  to  a  clump  of  willows 
standing  by  itself  in  an  open  pasture.  I  was  able  to  come  up  to  the  clump, 
and,  looking  within,  see  the  warbler  but  a  few  yards  from  me.  The  white 
eye  ring  was  distinct  and  prominent,  and  the  breast  uniform  bluish  gray. 
When  a  pair  of  Song  Sparrows  drove  it  from  the  clump,  it  flew  to  a  bushy 
fence  border,  and  here  I  had  even  clearer  views  of  it.  Several  times  I 
saw  it  in  the  act  of  singing.  When  Mr.  Antes  returned  it  was  again  back 
in  the  thick  clump.  As  it  worked  towards  the  edge,  he  shot.  We  spent 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  fruitless  search  among  the  close-growing 
willows,  and  then  gave  it  up.  Though  the  record  is  unfortunately  not 
complete,  it  is  none  the  less  positive. 

Certhia  famHiaris  americana. —  Two  singing  Brown  Creepers  observed 
along  West  River,  Yates  County  on  June  3,  1906,  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  strong  probability  that  this  bird  breeds  there. 
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Polioplila  ccBTulea. —  On  April  25,  1906,  I  observed  a  female  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher  at  Canandaigua.  It  was  occupied  in  catching  insects  thai 
were  about  the  blossoms  of  a  maple  tree  on  the  edge  of  a  swampy  woods. 
After  some  time  in  the  upper  branches  it  came  down  to  about  eye  level 
and  worked  along  the  border  of  the  woods.  This  gave  me  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  observe  it  well.  It  moved  on  gradually  in  a  northerly 
direction  as  if  migrating,  but  apparently  was  not  with  a  flock  of  migrants. 
There  is  one  other  record  for  Ontario  County, — "Canandaigua,  June  3, 
1886." 

HylocichJa  gtUUUa  pallaHi. —  Two  Hermit  Thrushes  in  song  June  2  and 
two  others  June  3,  1006,  in  the  vicinity  of  West  River  were  recorded  by 
Mr.  Antes  and  me.  It  would  seem  that  this  bird  is  probably  a  not  rare 
summer  resident  in  Yates  County.  "Nest  found  in  Yates  Co.,  May  29, 
1898." — Maurice  C.  Blake.  Hanover ,  N,  H, 

Notes  on  the  Ornithological  Works  of  John  Jamas  Audubon. —  In '  The 

Auk'  for  July,  1006,  pp.  298-312,  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  has  given  a  'Bibli- 
ography and  Nomenclator  of  the  Ornithological  Works  of  John  James 
Audubon,'  and  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  publish  some  additional  notes, 
which,  although  apparently  well  known  to  some  persons,  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  press. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Everett  W.  Ricker  of  Boston,  who  has  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  ornithologies  books,  showed  me  what  he  con- 
sidered a  complete  set  of  Audubon's  'Ornithological  Biography'  whidi 
he  had  picked  up  from  time  to  time.  This  set  consisted  of  the  original 
five  volumes,  Edinburgh  edition,  two  Philadelphia  editions  of  Volume  I, 
and  a  Boston  edition  of  Volume  II.  With  one  exception  they  were  in 
the  original  bindings.  I  have  obtained  from  him  the  Edinburgh  edition 
and  he  has  kindly  loaned  me  the  other  volun)^. 

From  comparison  of  various  pages,  printers '  signatures,  and  typography, 
it  is  evident  that  both  Philadelphia  editions  of  Volume  I  are  from  the  same 
press,  and  doubtless  struck  off  at  the  same  time.  It  l)eing  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  those  days,  before  electrotyping  was  practiced,  the  type 
would  not  remain  set  any  length  of  time.  These  sheets  were  then  bound 
with  sliphtly  difTcrent  title  pages  and  imprints  as  follows. 

Pliiladclphiii:  |  Juda  Dobson,  Agent,  108  Chestnut  St:  J  and  | 
H.  II.  Porter,  Literary  Rooms,  121  Chestnut  St.  | 

MIX^CCXXXI 
Phila<l<'lphia:    K.  L.  Carey  and  A.  Hart,  Chestnut  St.  | 

MIHTX^XXXII. 

In  his  Hil)li(>Kraphy.  *  Hirds  of  the  Colorado  Valley,' Coucs.  after  quot- 
ing the  M«liiil>iirKh  edition,  mivs:  "Thi.s  same  1st  vol.  (other  copies)  is 
said  to  al<o  l)ear  the  imprint.  'Philadelphia,  K.  L.  Carey  and  A.  Hart 
MT)CCCX\XI1.'  and  to  he  often  missing ";  and  Leverctt  M.  Looniis  in 
'The  .\nk.'  VIII.  April.  \s\)\ ,  page  2:^0.  refers  to  ''the  Edinburgh  edition 
with  the  Philadelphia  title  page,  (Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Carey  and  A.  Hart. 
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MDCXXXXXII)."  Both  these  statements  doubtless  refer  to  the  reprint 
with  this  same  title  page.  A  glance  at  the  Edinburgh  edition,  volume  I, 
will  show  that  it  differs  widely  from  the  others  typographically,  particu- 
larly noticeable  on  the  title  page,  introduction  and  index. 

The  Boston  edition  of  Volume  II  seems  to  have  been  more  generally 
oveilooked.  However,  Coues  mentions  it  after  quoting  the  Edinburgh 
Volume  II  and  says,  ''Other  copies  said  to  also  bear  the  imprint  'Boston, 
Hilliard,  Gray  and  Company,  MDCXXJXXXV."  This  issue  is  a  reprint 
typographically  distinct  from  the  Edinburgh  Volume  II,  "Entered  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1835  by  Victor  Gifford  Audubon 
and  John  Woodhouse  Audubon  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Massachusetts.''  It  is  dated  on  the  title  page:  Boston { 
HiUiard,  Gray  and  Company  |  MDCCCXXXV.  The  few  portions  of  the 
text  which  I  have  examined  are  identical  with  the  original. 

Perhaps  more  interesting  are  the  various  plates  of  the  Elephant  Folio 
which  Mr.  Stone  has  reviewed  at  length.  I  have  seen  from  time  to  time 
several  of  these  plates,  evidently  from  the  original  coppers,  not  numbered 
and  bearing  no  engraver's  signature  but  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  the 
words,  "Drawn  from  Nature  and  Coloured  by  J.  J.  Audubon  F.  R.  S.,  F. 
L.  S."  The  plates  lettered  in  this  manner  which  I  have  personally  ex- 
amined are  those  of  Least  Stormy  Petrel,  California  Partridge,  Canvas- 
back  Duck,  and  the  one  figuring  Lazuli  Finch,  Clay  Colored  Finch  and 
Oregon  Snow  Finch.  These  plates  are  very  finely  colored  and  several 
persons  with  whom  I  have  talked  that  have  seen  them  or  similar  ones 
share  with  me  the  belief  that  they  were  probably  used  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses—  F.  B.  McKechnie,  Ponkapog,  Mass, 


REGENT  LITERATURE. 

Chapman's  'The  Warblers  of  North  America.'  ^  —  The  North  American 
'Wood  Warblers,'  or  family  Mniotiltidae,  are  here  treated  monographically 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  life-histories,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  set 
forth  our  present  knowledge  of  the  habits,  migrations,  breeding  and 
winter  ranges  of  each  species  and  subspecies  of  this  most  interesting  and 
attractive  family  of  birds.  Each  sp>ecies  is  illustrated  in  color  from 
drawings  by  two  of  our  most  skillful  bird  artists,  Fuertes  and  Horsfall, 


>  The  Warblers  |  of  |  North  America  |By  |  Frank  M.  Chapman  |  with  the  Coopera- 
tion of  other  Ornithologists  |  With  twenty-four,  full-page  colored  plates,  illustrating  | 
every  species,  from  drawings  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  |  and  Bruce  Horsfall,  and 
half-tones  |  of  nests  and  eggs  |  [Monogram]  New  York  |  D.  Appleton  A  Company  | 
1907 — 8vo,  pp.  i-vlii,  1-306,  24  col.  plK,  12  half-tone  pll.  March.  1907.    S3.00. 
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and  the  twelve  half-tone  plates  include  characteristic  nests  of  eight  species, 
and  122  figures  of  eggs.  The  plan  and  aim  of  the  work  and  the  manner  of 
its  preparation  are  explained  in  the  'introduction'  (pp.  1-6),  where  also 
acknowledgments  are  made  to  the  thirty-six  co-workers  who  have  con- 
tributed much  valuable  and  hitherto  unpublished  material.  There  ib  a 
Chapter  on '  Migration '  (pp.  14-20)  by  W.  W.  Cooke,  who  has  also  furnished 
the  very  extensive  migration  tables  which  form  an  important  feature  of 
the  book,  and  also  most  of  the  paragraphs  on  distribution;  the  chapter 
on  'The  Food  of  Warblers'  (pp.  23-32)  is  by  E.  H.  Forbush. 

The  generalities  of  the  subject  occupy  some  thirty  pages  (pp.  7-36), 
and  treat,  under  special  subheadings,  the  general  characters,  plumage, 
distribution,  migration,  songs,  nesting  habits,  food,  and  the  mortality 
of  Warblers.  The  family  Mniotiltids  is  stated  to  contain  approximately 
155  species,  distributed  in  summer  from  Argentina  to  Labrador  and  north- 
em  Alaska,  and  in  winter  restricted  mainly  to  the  region  south  of  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States.  The  distribution  and  probable 
origin  of  each  genus  is  considered  in  detail,  the  results  of  the  analysis 
giving  prominence  to  many  facts  of  special  interest.  Under  'Mortality 
among  Warblers'  the  death-rate  is  shown  to  be  relatively  high,  due  mainly 
to  unfavorable  conditions  encountered  during  their  long  migrations; 
some  species,  as  the  Blackpoll  Warbler,  rarely  breeding  south  of  Canada 
or  wintering  north  of  northern  South  America.  The  shortest  journey 
of  this  species,  according  to  Mr.  Cooke,  is  3,500  miles,  "while  those  that 
nest  in  Alaska  have  7,000  miles  to  travel  to  their  probable  winter  home  in 
BrazU." 

The  55  species  and  19  subspecies  found  north  of  Mexico  are  treated  in 
systematic  sequence,  after  the  following  method:  (1)  the  A.  O.  U.  Check- 
List  English  and  technical  names;  (2)  distinguishing  characters  of  male, 
female,  and  young,  both  in  spring  and  fall  (briefly  but  discriminatingly 
presented,  and  printed  in  small  type);  (3)  general  distribution;  (4)  sum- 
mer range;  (5)  winter  range;  (6)  spring  migration;  (7)  fall  migration 
(with  migration  tables  under  each);  (8)  the  bird  and  its  haunts;  (9)  song; 
(10)  nesting  site;  (11)  nest;  (12)  eggs;  (13)  nesting  dates;  (14)  biblio- 
graphical references  (as  cited  in  the  text).  The  work  is  thus  so  detailed 
and  so  methodically  arranged  that  any  desired  topic  is  readily  found. 
The  bibliographical  references  relate  mainly  to  special  articles  treating 
of  the  habits  of  the  species  in  question,  mostly  of  recent  date,  in  scientific 
journals  and  magazines;  the  quotations  are  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
author,  and  are  not  paraphrases;  and  specially  contributed  matter  is  duly 
indicated  and  accredited.  The  author  has  been  able  to  draw  largely  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  and  little  is  omitted  that  could  be  useful  to 
the  reader.  Although  non-technical,  the  matter  is  scientifically  all  that 
could  be  demanded,  and  is  thus  not  only  adapted  to  the  amateur,  but  is  a 
source  of  infonnation  for  the  expert.  In  view  of  the  124  colored  figures, 
anal3rtical  keys  are  deemed  unnecessary.  The  colored  plates  have  already, 
been  published  in  'Bird  Lore,'  where  most  of  the  migration  matter  also 
originally  appeared,  but  otherwise  the  work  is  wholly  new. 
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Tal^en  all  in  all,  ^The  Warblers  of  North  America'  reaches  a  high  stan- 
dard of  excellence,  and  sets  a  model  future  writers  may  wellv  emulate. 
The  many  excellent  colored  figures  of  the  birds  and  beautiful  half-tones 
of  nests  and  eggs  admirably  supplement  the  carefully  prepared  text. — 
J.  A.  A, 

Alph^raky's  'The  Oeese  of  Europe  and  Asia/ — In  the  present 
work  ^  are  described  and  figured  all  of  the  known  species  and  subspecies  of 
Palsarctic  Geese,  twenty-two  in  number.  The  work  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  Russian,  in  1904,  under  the  title  'Gusi  Rossii,'  and  it  is  now  most 
welcome  in  its  English  dress.  The  author  has  evidently  enjoyed  great 
opportunities,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  amount  of  material  open  to  him 
for  investigation,  as  a  preparation  for  the  present  work,  with  which  he 
expresses  dissatisfaction,  inasmuch  as  he  has  failed  to  realize  his  ideal  in 
respect  to  its  completeness  and  finality.  Yet  it  is  a  most  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  an  imperfectly  known  field  in  ornithology. 

The  generalities  of  the  subject,  given  in  the  introduction,  are  followed 
by  an  elaborate  key  to  the  genera,  species  and  subspecies,  and  this  by  the 
systematic  descriptions,  two  appendices,  and  the  index.  The  descriptions 
of  the  species,  including  the  various  plumages,  are  very  detailed,  the  bibli- 
ographical references  are  very  full,  especially  to  Russian  authors,  and  the 
geographical  distribution  and  biographies  appear  to  be  worked  out  with 
great  care  and  thoroughness.  The  work  thus  abounds  with  exceedingly 
valuable  information,  not  elsewhere  given  in  such  connected  and  con- 
venient form.  The  author  believes  Buturlin's  subgenus  Melanonyx  to 
be  worthy  of  generic  recognition,  and  adopts  it  for  the  Bean  Goose  group; 
he  is  also  liberal  in  his  recognition  of  species  and  subspecies,  and  thus  is 
very  attentive  to  technical  details,  which  adds  value  to  his  work,  whether 
or  not  all  his  conclusions  are  accepted.  His  recognition  of  differences 
resulting  from  age  and  individual  differentiation  tend  to  give  confidence 
in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  differences  he  ascribes  to  other  causes. 

Appendix  I  is  a  valuable  pap>er  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Gobel  on  the  Eggs  of  Russian 
Geese,  which  Mr.  Alph^raky  says  "affords  the  only  satisfactory  basis  for 
further  odlogical  investigations  in  the  subfamily  Auserime,''  and  deals 
with  the  structure  of  the  shell  as  well  as  with  the  color  and  size  of  the  egg. 
Tables  of  the  weight  (of  the  shell),  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  eggs  of 
the  Anserinse  are  given  as  an  important  aid  in  determining  the  species. 


*  The  Geese  of  Europe  |  and  A.sia  I  being  a  Description  of  most  of  the  |  Old  World 
Species  |  By  |  Sergius  Alph^raky  |  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Zoological  Section 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science,  St.  Petersburg;  |  Hon.  Member  of  the  Russian 
Entomological  Society;  Member  of  the  Imperial  |  Russian  Geographical  Society, 
etc.,  etc.  I  With  twenty-four  coloured  plates  by  F.  W.  Frohawk  |  F.  E.  S.,  M.  B.  O. 
U.  I  and  I  frontispiece  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Sushkin  |  London:  Rowland  Ward,  Ltd.  I  "The 
Juii^e/'  Piccadilly  |  M  C  M.  V— 4to,  pp.  i-ix,  1-198,  col.  frontispiece,  24  col.  pll.. 
and  16  text  figures. 
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Appendix  II  is  an  'Extract  from  the  Diary  of  the  Visit  to  Kolguev  in 
1902  of  Mr.  8.  A.  Buturlin/  and  contains  much  interesting  information 
respecting  not  only  the  geese  of  this  far-off  locality  but  of  its  abundant 
and  varied  bird  life. 

Mr.  Frohawk's  excellent  colored  plates  of  the  Geese  and  their  bills 
(three  plates  of  bills)  adds  greatly  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  Mr. 
Alph^raky's  exceedingly  important  monograph,  of  interest  alike  to  the 
ornithologist  and  the  sportsman,  and  which  will  long  remain  a  standard 
source  of  information  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. —  J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  Birds  from  East  Africa.^  —  About  26  species  or  sub- 
species are  here  listed,  with  critical  conunent  on  most  of  them.  One  sub- 
species is  described  as  new.  The  comparisons  are  mainly  of  Mombara 
birds  with  others  from  Taveta  and  Mount  Kilmanjaro. —  J.  A.  A. 

Schiebel  on  the  Phylogeny  of  the]  Species  of  Lanios. —  This  is  an 
attempt,  as  explained  in  the  title,'  to  trace  back  to  a  common  origin  the 
various  species  of  Shrikes,  of  which  some  forty  or  more  species  are  cur- 
rently recognized,  besides  numerous  subspecies,  by  means  of  coloration 
resemblances  —  the  pattern  of  coloration  and  color,  and  the  coloration  of 
the  young  in  relation  to  that  of  the  adults.  The  species  can  be  arranged 
in  sequence,  or  series,  along  about  seven  principal  lines,  which  seem  to  con- 
verge toward  a  conunon  or  ancestral  type.  Coincidence  of  certain  (biases 
of  coloration  with  particular  geographic  regions  is  an  interesting  feature 
here  brought  out.  The  phylogenetically  oldest  type,  or  his  'Typus 
primitivus,'  is  found  in  eastern  and  Central  Asia,  and  is  separable  into 
two  groups  of  species.  His  'Tjrpus  excubitiformis '  occupies  northern 
Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  northern  North  America.  To  the  west  and 
southwest  his  'Typus  primitivus'  merges  into  his  'Typus  indo-malayicus,' 
and  this  again,  further  south  and  west,  into  a  'Typus  africanus,'  separable 
into  three  minor  groups. 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  great  detail  and  abounds  in  points  of  interest. 
It  is  illustrated  with  eight  plates,  the  first  being  in  black  and  white  to  show 
details  of  pattern  in  feather  markings;  the  others  are  in  color,  for  compari- 
son of  pattern  and  tints  in  the  different  groups  of  species,  some  thirty 
species  being  illustrated  by  about  forty  figures,  drawn  from  the  side,  from 
cabinet  skins,  for  effective  and  convenient  comparison. —  J.  A.  A. 


»  Notes  on  Birds  from  German  and  British  East  Africa,  By  Harry  C.  Oberholser, 
Assistant  Ornithologist,  Depart,  of  Agriculture.  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXX, 
1906.  pp.  801-811. 

s  Die  Phylogeneae  der  I^nius  Arten.  Untersuchungen  Qber  die  gegenaeitlgs 
Abstammung  s&mtlicher  Arten  der  echten  WQrger  auf  Qnind  der  Zeich-nungsent- 
wicklung  der  Federkleides.  Von  Dr.  Phil.  Guido  Schiebel.  Joum.  fur  OmithoL, 
1900.  pp.  1-77  und  161-219.  mil  7  farbigen  und  1  Schwarsdruck-Tafel  und  2  Skissen 
im  Text.     Also  separate.  Price  8  marks. 
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Heltanasrr  on  the  Types  of  Little-known  Neotropical  Birds.^  —  The 
author,  in  oollectiDg  material  for  his  proposed  work  on  the  'Birds  of  Brazil/ 
soon  found  that  in  order  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  of  nomenclature 
existing  respecting  many  of  the  species  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  original  types.  ''Thus/'  he  says,  "during  the  last  four  years,  I  have 
carefully  examined  a  great  number  of  types  in  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  I  intend  to  publish  the  results  of  these  studies  in  a  series  of  papers 
of  which  this  is  the  first  instalment/'  During  the  last  two  years  several 
other  papers  on  the  same  general  subject  have  already  appeared,  some 
of  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  journal.  In  the  present  paper  64  species 
are  critically  considered,  in  connection  with  which  many  nomenclatorial 
questions  are  discussed,  often  involving  the  detailed  revision  of  specific 
groups,  and  new  allocations  of  names.  A  list  of  the  species  treated  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  paper,  showing  at  a  glance  the  results  reached.  Dr.  Hell- 
mayr's  researches  in  this  field  are  most  opportune  and  should  receive  cordial 
welcome. —  J.  A.  A. 

HeUmasrr  on  the  Birds  of  Par&,  Brasil. —  These  'Notes' '  relate  to  a 
collection  of  birds  received  at  the  Tring  Museum  from  Mr.  W.  Hoffmanns 
numbering  "420  specimens,  representing  120  species,  of  which  no  less 
than  21  are  new  to  the  fauna  of  Pard,"  while  four  are  new  to  science, 
and  others  represent  species  previously  known  only  from  single  specimens. 
Besides  the  localities,  dates  of  collecting,  and  a  transcript  of  the  collector's 
notes  on  the  color  of  the  iris  and  soft  parts,  many  technical  and  nomen- 
clatorial notes  are  also  included. —  J.  A.  A. 

Wood's  Twenty-five  Years  of  Bird  Migration  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan.' * —  The  area  is  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  period, 
1880  to  1905,  inclusive;  the  number  of  species  is  267.  "  The  list  includes  all 
the  species  observed  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  record  for  each  species  shows 
whether  it  is  common  or  rare."  The  main  list  forms  a  sheet  15}  by  28^ 
inches,  and  is  entitled  'Table  of  First  Arrivals,'  Two  other  tabulations 
are  'Table  of  Migration  Waves,'  and  'Table  of  Species  occurring  on  more 
than  one  Wave.'  The  period  of  greatest  migration  occurs  the  last  week 
in  April  and  the  first  week  in  May.  The  hardier  birds,  which  arrive  early, 
"  do  not  come  at  a  stated  time  each  year,  but  are  governed  in  their  migra- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  by  favorable  weather  and  food  conditions."  The 
later  migrants  tend  to  arrive  at  about  the  same  time  each  year,  and  appear 


>  Critical  Notes  on  the  Types  of  Little-known  Species  of  Neotropical  Birds.  By 
C.  E.  HellmayT.      Part  I.     Novitates  Zoologic®,  Vol.  XIII.  July,  1906,  pp.  305-352. 

*  Notes  on  a  Second  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  District  of  Par&,  Brazil.  By 
C.  E.  Hellmayr.     Nov.  Zool.,  Vol.  XIII,  July,  1906,  pp.  363-385. 

»  Twenty-five  Years  of  Bird  Migration  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  By  Norman 
A.  Wood.  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  pp.  1  SI- 
ISO,  and  large  folding  table. 
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to  be  little  influenced  by  weather  conditions.  Many  species  arrive  ^ith 
great  regularity,  irrespective  of  bird  waves.  It  is  believed  that  through 
study  of  weather  maps  'bird  waves'  can  be  predicted  with  some  cer- 
tainty.—  J.  A.  A. 

Montgomery's  '  The  Protection  of  Our  Native  Birds.'  ^ — This  admira- 
ble essay  considers,  successively,  (1)  the  reason  for  protection,  (2)  data  on 
the  destruction  of  birds,  and  (3)  the  means  for  their  protection.  Under 
these  several  divisions  the  author  sunmiarizes  the  leading  features  of  the 
subject,  especially  the  value  of  birds  to  agriculture.  Among  the  means 
for  the  protection  of  birds,  he  urges  emphatically  "the  spread  of  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  the  practical  value  of  the  birds,  and  especially 

among  farmers Common-sense  talks  before  farmers'  granges  and  before 

the  meetings  of  ranchmen  may  prove  more  efficacious  than  printed  matter," 
inasmuch  as  the  bulletins  prepared  by  experts  seem  rarely  to  reach  the 
farmers,  ''being  consigned  to  the  waste  paper  baskets  of  congressmen." 
The  wide  distribution  of  this  important  presentation  of  the  subject  among 
the  people  of  Texas  should  result  in  much  good. —  J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser's  '  The  North  American  Eagles  and  their  Xeonomie  Rela- 
tions.' ' —  This  is  a  summary  of  the  distribution  and  life  histories  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  (HalicBetiLS  leucocephalus)  and  the  Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrymUtot) 
with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  Gray  Sea  Eagle  (Haliogttis  albiciUa),  which  has 
in  North  America  only  a  very  limited  range,  being  found,  so  far  as  known, 
only  in  Greenland,  on  the  shores  of  Cumberland  Sound,  and  on  l^nalaska 
Island.  The  food  habits  of  both  the  Bald  Eagle  and  the  Golden  Eagle 
are  considered  at  length;  the  former  being  regarded  as  "rather  more 
beneficial  than  otherwise,"  and  the  latter  as  "on  the  whole  more  harmful 
than  beneficial."  Each  species  is  illuHtrated  by  a  plate,  and  the  breeding 
range  of  each  is  shown  by  means  of  two  maps. —  J.  A.  A. 

Oooke's  the  Distribution  and  Migration  of  North  American  Ihicks. 
Oeese,  and  Swans.'  *  —  Sixty-four  species  and  subspecies  of  ducks.  gec»e 
and  swan.s  are  stated  to  occur  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  of  which 
24  breed  in  the  United  States.  Five  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States  and  range  thence  southward,  leaving 
19  as  regular  and  more  or  less  coiiunon  breeders  over  portions  of  the 


>  The  Protection  of  Our  Native  Birds.  By  Thos.  H.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Prof«wor 
of  Zoology,  University  of  Texas.  Bull.  Unlvereity  of  Texas,  No.  79;  Sclent Itic  Sertn 
No.  6.  8vo,  pp.  30. 

'The  North  .\inerican  Eagles  and  their  fk:onomic  Relations.  By  Harrj*  C. 
Oberholser.  As*ii.stant  Ornithologist,  Biological  Survey.  Biologic*!  Survey.  Bull. 
No.  27—  Hvo,  pp.  31.  2  pll.  and  2  text  figures.  1906. 

s  Distribution  and  Migration  of  North  American  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Swans.  By 
Wells  W.  C'<K>ke,  Assistant,  Biological  Survey.  Biological  Sur\'ey.  Bulletin  No.  36, 
8vo,  pp.  90.     1906. 
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United  States.  These  are  the  species  that  have  shown  the  most  marked 
decrease  in  recent  years,  and  which,  therefore,  stand  most  in  need  of 
protection.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing information  as  to  present  ranges,  relative  abundance,  and  migration, 
with  reference  to  practical  legislation.  The  first  part  of  this  valuable 
report  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  recent 
decrease  in  numbers  of  these  useful  birds,  and  the  suggestion  of  measures 
for  their  better  protection.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  spring  shooting 
in  every  part  of  the  country  is  strongly  urged  as  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  species  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Then  follows 
a  list  of  species  that  winter  principally  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list 
of  those  that  winter  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  stated 
that  54  species  regularly  visit  the  United  States  during  some  portion  of  the 
year. 

Following  this  preliminary  matter,  the  species  are  taken  up  in  systematic 
sequence,  with  reference  to  their  breeding  ranges,  their  winter  ranges, 
their  seasons  and  routes  of  migration.  The  basis  for  determining  the  ranges 
consists  of  published  records,  data  derived  from  museum  specimens,  and 
the  unpublished  notes  of  the  field  agents  of  the  Biological  Survey.  "The 
data  on  migration  are  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  migration  schedules 
contributed  since  1884  to  this  Bureau  by  hundreds  of  observers  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.''  It  thus  follows  that  a  vast 
amount  of  hitherto  unpublished  information  on  the  ranges  and  migrations 
of  the  AnatidsB  is  here  for  the  first  time  available.  The  paper  is  thus, 
aside  from  its  great  economic  importance,  a  valuable  contribution  to 
ornithology. —  J.  A.  A. 

Ward's  '  Notes  on  the  Herring  Oull  and  the  Oaspian  Tern.'  ^ — This  is 
an  account  of  two  visits  (in  1905  and  1906)  to  a  large  breeding  colony  of 
Herring  GuUs  and  Caspian  Terns  at  Gravel  Island,  at  the  northern  end  of 
Door  County  peninsula,  Wisconsin,  and  contains  many  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  manner  of  nesting  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  home  life  of  these  species.  The  first  season  many  young  gulls  were 
found  dead  on  the  beach,  and  the  cause  of  their  death  was  not  easy  to 
explain.  On  the  second  visit  it  was  found  that  the  old  birds  deliberately 
maltreated  certain  of  the  young  birds,  mortally  wounding  them.  "The 
habit  of  killing  the  young,"  he  says,  "appears  to  be  fairly  conmion,"  but 
he  is  quite  unable  to  account  for  such  strange  acts,  which  he  repeatedly 
witnessed.  "  I  was  quite  unable  to  see,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  victims  of  these 
attacks  were  in  any  way  abnormal,  or  that  they  had  given  any  offense .... 
Rapid  movement  seemed  always  to  excite  the  adults  and  a  running  young 
one  was  sure  to  be  attacked  by  every  adult  near  which  it  passed,  but 


>  Notes  on  the  Herring  Gull  and  the  Caspian  Tern  (Larus  argentaius  and  Sterna 
eatpid).  By  Henry  L.  Ward.  Bull.  Wisconsin  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4. 
October,  1906.  pp.  113-134.  with  2  plates. 
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these  attacks  that  came  under  my  observation  consisted  only  of  a  few 
jabs  of  the  beak  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  none  ended  seriously." 
Two  half-tone  plates  give  four  illustrations  of  scenes  in  gull  life. —  J.  A.  A. 

Oama  Laws  for  1906.^ — This  is  the  usual  annual  summary  of  the  game 
laws  revised  and  brought  down  to  date,  so  as  to  include  not  only  all  the 
new  legislation,  but  a  summary  of  the  more  important  bills  which  were 
considered  and  failed  to  pass.  It  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  game 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  govern  seasons,  shipment, 
sale,  licenses,  and  other  limitations,  and  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  use 
to  both  game  protectors  and  sportsmen,  as  well  as  to  shippers  and  dealers 
in  game.  The  legislation  during  1906  was  especially  important  in  the 
Canadian  Provinces,  five  of  which  passed  new  game  laws,  Alberta  passing 
a  law  prohibiting  spring  shooting  of  water  fowl.  ''The  passage  of  the 
Mississippi  statute  marks  the  completion  of  a  chain  of  nonexpert  laws  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  provision  for  the  appointment  of  special 
officers  to  enforce  the  game  laws  in  every  State  except  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas."  Several  new  preserves  were  established  by  Congress,  and 
other  preserves  were  made  in  the  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Quebec.  Thus 
is  progress  made  from  year  to  year  in  the  preservation  of  game  almost 
throughout  the  continent. —  J.  A.  A. 

Forbush's  'Useful  Birds  and  their  Protection.'  —  In  this  volume '  of 
over  450  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations,  we  have  set  before  us,  by 
authorization  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  yet  published  relating  to  the  economic  relations  and  pro- 
tection of  birds.  By  predilection,  temperament,  opportunities,  and 
familiarity  with  his  subject,  the  author  is  well  fitted  to  deal  fairly  and 
exhaustively  with  the  important  topic  here  considered  —  the  food  rela- 
tions of  birds  to  agriculture,  and  hence  the  utility  of  birds  to  man.  An 
introduction  of  22  pages  deals  in  a  general  way  ^ith  'The  Utility  of  Birds 
in  Nature,'  while  the  succeeding  twelve  chapters  treat  of  different  phases 
of  the  general  subject,  and  with  the  enemies  of  birds,  and  means  for  their 
protection.  The  chapter  headings  may  here  be  cited  as  indicating  the 
scope  and  general  character  of  the  work,  as  follows:  1.  The  Value  of  Birds 


1  Game  Laws  for  1006.  A  Summary  of  the  provisions  relating  to  seasons,  ship- 
ment, sale,  and  licenses.  By  T.  S.  Palmer  and  R.  W.  Williams.  Jr..  Assistants, 
Biological  Survey.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  265. 
8vo,  pp.  54.  with  maps  and  tables.     Washington  Government  Printing  Office.  1006. 

*  Useful  Birds  I  and  their  Protection.  |  Containing  |  Brief  Descriptions  of  the  more 
common  and  useful  Species  of  |  Massachusetts,  with  Accounts  of  their  Food  Habits.  1 
and  a  Chapter  on  the  Means  of  Attracting  and  Protecting  Birds.  I  By  |  Edward 
Howe  Forbush,  |  Oniithologi»t  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  |  Agriculture.  I 
Illustrated  by  the  Author.  |  C.  Allan  Lyford,  Chester  A.  Heed,  and  others.  |  —  I 
Published  under  Direction  of  |  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I 
by  authority  of  the  Legislature. —  No  date.  8vo.  pp.  i-xx,  1-437.  with  171  text 
figures,  colored  frontispiece,  and  66  half-tone  plates.     (Received  March  18.  1007.) 
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to  Blan;  U.  The  Utility  of  Birds  in  Woodlands;  III.  Birds  as  Destroyers 
of  Hairy  Caterpillars  and  Rant  Lice;  IV.  The  Economic  Service  of  Birds 
in  the  Orchard;  V.  Song  Birds  of  Orchard  and  Woodland;  VI.  Songless 
Birds  of  Orchard  and  Woodland;  VII.  The  Utility  of  Birds  in  Field  and 
Garden;  VIII.  Birds  of  Field  and  Garden;  IX.  Birds  of  the  Air;  X. 
Birds  of  Marsh  and  Waterside;  XI.  Checks  upon  the  Increase  of  Useful 
Birds;  XII.  The  Protection  of  Birds. 

Chapters  I  to  IV  treat  of  the  loss  due  to  insect  ravages;  the  increase 
and  multiplicity  of  these  pests,  and  their  destruction  by  birds;  their  in- 
crease with  the  decrease  of  birds,  the  utility  of  birds  in  the  protection  of 
forests,  and  their  ''aesthetic,  sentimental,  and  educational  value."  Chap- 
ters V  to  X  take  up  the  various  useful  birds  specifically,  giving  a  short 
description  of  each  as  a  means  for  their  identification,  and  setting  forth 
the  rdle  each  plays  in  the  scheme  of  nature.  In  Chapter  XI  are  detailed 
the  various  checks  upon  the  increase  of  birds,  including  their  natural 
enemies  and  their  destruction  by  man  and  the  bird  enemies  introduced  by 
him,  as  the  domestic  cat  and  the  House  Sparrow.  Chapter  XII,  on  the 
protection  of  birds,  gives  instruction  as  to  methods  of  attracting  birds 
to  take  up  their  abodes  in  cultivated  grounds  and  about  our  houses,  for 
supplying  them  with  food  and  nesting  facilities,  and  how  to  protect  crops 
from  such  otherwise  useful  birds  as  sometimes  levy  toll  on  our  fruit  or 
grain.  There  is  also  something  about  the  artificial  propagation  of  game 
birds,  about  the  associations  organized  for  the  protection  of  birds,  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  their  principal  officers,  and  also  a  bibliography 
of  papers  on  ornithology  published  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  from  1861  to  date.  The  text  illustrations  relate  mainly  to 
insect  pests  (many  of  which  are  figured),  to  their  ravages,  and  to  particular 
species  of  birds  which  prey  upon  destructive  insects.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  colored  plate,  by  Fuertes,  of  the  Wood  Duck  —  a  species  rapidly 
approaching  extinction;  the  half-tone  plates,  largely  from  photographs, 
illustrate  the  destructiveness  of  insects  to  forests,  insect-feeding  birds, 
bird  houses  and  nesting  boxes,  and  other  pertinent  subjects.  Many  of 
these  are  from  published  sources,  duly  acknowledged,  but  a  large  number 
appear  here  for  the  first  time. 

Besides  the  author's  many  years  of  personal  field  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission,  and  in  other  relations,  he  has 
drawn  material  from  the  best  published  sources,  as  the  reports  of  investi- 
gations under  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  relation  both  to 
the  destructive  work  of  insects  upon  crops  and  forests  and  the  utility  of 
birds  as  insect  destroyers,  and  has  utilized  the  hitherto  unpublished 
reports  of  two  of  his  field  assistants,  thus  rendering  the  work  an  important 
contribution  of  new  matter  to  the  subject  treated.  It  remains  to  add 
that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  shown  commendable  foresight  and  liberality  in  authorizing 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  this  valuable 
exposition  of  the  relation  of  birds  to  man's  economic  interests. —  J.  A.  A. 
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Dionne's  Birds  of  the  Province  of  Quebec* — In  1883,  Professor  Dionne 
published  in  French  a  volume  on  the  Birds  of  Canada,  having,  however, 
special  reference  to  those  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  was,  and  remained 
till  now,  the  only  systematic  work  in  French  treating  of  the  birds  of  this 
region.  As  it  has  long  been  out  of  print,  the  author  has  wisely  decided 
to  bring  out  a  new  work  restricted  to  the  birds  of  this  Province,  in  the  form 
of  a  popular  handbook,  with  a  view  to  promoting  a  better  general  knowledge 
of  the  birds  of  this  omithologically  neglected  Province.  As  the  author 
says,  little  has  as  yet  been  done  towards  making  known  the  local  distri- 
bution of  the  birds  of  this  Province,  which  remains  still  to  a  large  extent 
an  unexplored  field. 

Following  an  introduction  of  ten  pages,  the  species  are  taken  up  in 
systematic  sequence,  following  the  order  and  the  nomenclature  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  even  to  the  revisions  of  its  latest  supplements.  Diag- 
noses are  given  of  the  genera  and  the  higher  groups,  with  keys  to  the  latter 
and  descriptions  of  the  external  characters  of  the  species  and  subspecies, 
followed  by  biographies,  sometimes  extending  to  several  pages.  The 
plates  furnish  half-tone  figures  of  about  fifty  species  (mostly  from  well- 
known  sources)  and  there  are  a  number  of  text  cuts.  All  in  all,  the  '  Birds 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec'  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  great  need  for  a 
popular  handbook,  in  the  French  language,  of  the  birds  of  eastern  Canada. 
—  J.  A.  A. 


Clark's  Birds  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts.'  —  The  first  edition  of  this 
little  work  was  published  in  1887,  and  was  reviewed  in  this  journal.  Volume 
V,  1888,  pp.  105,  106.  The  number  of  species  then  recorded  was  179,  to 
which  7  are  now  added,  making  186.  The  first  edition  having  been  long 
out  of  print,  the  present  one  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  continued 
demand  for  copies.  It  differs  from  the  fonner  edition  in  having  the  species 
follow  each  other  in  a  single  series,  instead  of  l)eing  arranged  in  three  aeries, 
in  accordance  with  whether  they  are  of  regular,  irregular,  or  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence.  The  *  artificial  key'  has  been  rearranged,  and  a  'field 
key'  added;  as  already  noted  seven  specias  are  added,  and  some  additions 
are  made  to  the  field  notes  relating  to  other  species,  particularly  with 


»  Lea  I  Oiseaux  |  de  la  |  Province  de  Qu4bw  par  |  C.-E.  Dionne  |  Maltre-^  Arts. 
Conservaleur  du  Mus^e  Zoolof^que  de  TUniversitfi  Laval,  I  Membre  a»80ci6  de 
r  "American  Ornithologists  Union,"  de  la  "National  |  Geographic  Society"  Wash- 
ington, etc.  Auteur  de  "Les  Oiseaux  |  du  Canada."  du  "Catalogue  (annot^)  des 
Oiseaux  de  la  |  Province  de  Qu6be<'."  de  "  I^s  Mammifftres  |  de  la  Province  de 
Quebec"  [Vignette]  Quebec  |  Dessault  <k  Proulx  |  1896— 8vo,  pp.  l-viii,  1-415.  8 
half-tone  plates,  and  21  text  cuts. 

2  Second  Edition:  Revised  and  Rewritten.  I  -  |  The  i  Hirds  of  Amherst  land 
Vicinity,  I  including  nearly  the  wliole  of  Hampshire  County  I  Majwachusetts.  !  —  I 
Hubert  Lyman  Clark.  |  With  an  Introduction  by  |  Professor  Charles  H.  Fernald. 
Ph.  D.  I  —  I  Amherst:  Mai«sachuseits:  |  Pre.ss  of  Carpenter  dc  Morehouse.  |  1(K)0.~ 
8vo,  pp.  96  +  4U.  not  paged. 
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reference  to  the  date  of  arrival  in  spring.  The  purpose  of  the  list,  aside 
from  its  faunistic  value,  is  to  aid  local  observers  in  their  field  studies  of 
birds. —  J.  A.  A. 


Oole  on  Birds  from  Yucatan.*  —  The  collections  forming  the  basis  of 
the  present  paper  were  made  at  Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan,  by  Mr.  Cole,  from 
February  13  to  April  9,  1904,  the  observation  and  collection  of  birds  being 
''rather  incidental  to  the  other  collecting."  The  present  list  is  intended 
"to  include  every  species  of  bird  known  to  have  been  definitely  reported 
from  Chichen-Itza,"  and  nimibers  128  species.  The  list  is  based  on  four 
sources  of  information:  (1)  birds  collected  by  the  author;  (2)  easily 
recognizable  birds  (2  in  nimiber)  added  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  £.  H. 
Thompson,  U.  S.  Consul,  owner  of  a  large  plantation  at  Chichen-Itza;  (3^ 
a  collection  of  skins  (S4  specimens,  representing  53  species)  made  by  Mr. 
Thompson  in  the  early  nineties;  (4)  records  from  other  sources,  including 
Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman's  list '  of  74  species,  obtained  by  him  at  Chichen-Itza 
in  March,  1896.  This  is  an  increase  of  54  over  Mr.  Chapman's  list,  while 
10  of  those  listed  by  Mr.  Chapman  are  here  given  on  his  authority.  A 
supplemental  list  of  13  species  is  given  of  birds  collected  or  observed  else- 
where in  Yucatan,  not  yet  reported  from  Chichen-Itza. 

The  annotations  include,  besides  the  usual  field  notes,  the  Maya  names, 
and  reports,  in  the  case  of  a  nimiber  of  species,  on  the  contents  of  stomachs 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Millspaw.  Otits  choliba  thampsoni  is  described  as  new.  While 
CHu8  seems  properly  to  replace  Megascope ,  the  use  of  Asio  in  place  of 
Bubo,  as  here  and  by  other  writers  who  are  ambitious  to  be  up  to  date  in 
names,  is  a  little  premature,  a  recent  decision  on  these  names  by  the  A.  O.  U. 
Nomenclature  Committee  being  to  the  effect  that  Bubo  and  Asia  are  en- 
titled to  their  time-honored  associations.  Mr.  Coles's  list  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  bird-life  of  Chichen-Itza. — 
J.  A.  A. 

Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Glub. —  'Cassinia, 
a  Bird  Annual,' '  contains,  as  usual,  much  of  interest  relating  to  the  orni- 
thology of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  opening  paper  (pp.  1-9) 
is  a  biographical  sketch  of  William  Bart  ram,  by  George  Spencer  Morris, 
illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Bartram,  and  a  drawing  of  'The  Bart  ram 
House,  Bartram 's  Garden,  Philadelphia,'  by  the  author  of  the  paper. 


>  Vertebrata  from  Yucatan.  Introduction  and  Aves.  bj'  Leon  J.  Cole;  Mammalia, 
by  Glover  M.  Allen;  Reptilia.  Amphibia,  Pices,  by  Leon  J.  Cole  and  Thomas  Bar- 
bour. Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  ZoQi.  at  Harvard  College.  Vol.  L,  No.  5.  pp.  100-159,  pll. 
I,  2,  November.  1906.     Birds,  pp.  109-146. 

«  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1896,  pp.  271-290. 

*  Cassinia,  A  Bird  Annual.  Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  1906.  Issued  February.  1907.  8vo,  pp.  76.  frontispiece  and 
1  hftlf-tone  plate. 
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Other  articles  are  'A  Study  of  the  Solitary  Vireo/  by  Cornelius  Weygandt 
(pp.  10-15);  'Summer  Birds  of  Western  Pike  County,  Penns^vania/ 
by  Richard  C.  Harlow  (pp.  16-25);  'The  Conoordville  Robin  and  Qrackle 
Roost/  by  Samuel  C.  Palmer  (pp.  26-29);  'A  June  Trip  to  Pooono  Lake, 
Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania,'  by  John  D.  Carter  (pp.  30-34);  'Winter 
Bird  Life  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  Pennsylvania,'  by  William  L.  Baily 
(pp.  35-39);  'Report  of  the  Spring  Migration  of  1906,'  compiled  by 
Witmer  Stone  (pp.  40,  57),  arranged  in  tabular  form,  and  followed  by 
several  pages  of  notes  on  species  not  included  in  the  tabular  matter.  An 
'Abstract  of  Proceedings'  (pp.  58-64),  a  bibliography,  'Bird  Club  Notes,' 
and  list  of  officers  and  members  complete  this  very  interesting  number. 
The  Club  held  sixteen  meetings  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  twenty-four,  and  a  maximum  attendance  of  forty.  Few  orni- 
thological clubs,  if  any,  in  this  country  can  present  an  equal  record  of 
activity  and  sustained  interest  in  its  chosen  field  as  is  here  reported  in 
'Cassinia.' — J.  A.  A. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

• 

August  Koch,  an  Associate  of  the  American  Ornithologists*  Union, 
died  suddenly  at  Mohawk,  Florida,  Feb.  15,  1907,  where  he  was  spending 
the  i^inter.  Mr.  Koch  was  bom  in  Stuttgard.  Germany,  in  1837,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1S50.  His  home  was  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  years.  "As  a  boy,"  says 
'Forest  and  Stream'  (of  March  8,  1907,  p.  336),  "he  was  very  fond  of 
natural  history,  and  before  leaving  Stuttgard  he  had  taken  lessons  in 
taxidermy  from  the  curator  of  the  Stuttgard  Museum.  He  was  an  ardent 
collector  of  birds,  mammals,  reptiles,  fish  and  insects  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  biologists  in  various  parts  of 
America  and  Europe.  A  close  student  of  nature,  combining  manual 
dexterity  with  an  artistic  temperament,  the  natural  history  specimens 
which  he  mounted  were  life-like  to  a  degree  seldom  seen  in  public  collec- 
tions. He  leaves  probably  the  largest,  and  certainly  the  finest  collection 
of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Mr.  Koch  wa.s  an  anient  s(X)rtHnian,  a  splendid  wing  shot  and  a  man 
who  had  worked  out  his  own  rode  of  ethics  long  before  game  laws  were 

regarded  as  of  much  iiii|)ortance  or  enforced  at  all On  the  morning 

of  Feb.  15  he  wiis  apparently  in  excellent  health,  and  during  the  forenoon 
took  a  stroll  through  the  woods  with  his  gun.  At  noon  he  returned, 
put  away  his  gun  and  started  to  walk  across  the  yard  when  he  was  stricken 
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with,  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  died  instantly.     Mr.  Koch  will  be  mourned 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends." 

Many  specimens  of  rare  birds  collected  by  him  have  found  their  way 
to  various  museums,  private  and  public.  He  appears  to  have  published 
little,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  his  note,  (Auk,  XVI,  1889, 
p.  277)  on  the  capture  of  the  Black  Seaside  Finch  (Ammodramtts  nigres- 
cens)  near  Indianola,  Florida,  in  1899, —  its  second  record  since  its  origi- 
nal discovery  by  Mr.  Maynard  in  1872. 

We  regret  to  record  that  'The  Warbler,*  edited  and  published  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  has  been  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume,  owing  to  lack  of  subscriptions.  It  contained  original 
matter  of  scientific  value,  and  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  The  closing 
number  contains  a  plate  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Blue-throated  Hum- 
mingbird (Ccdigena  clemencicB),  and  a  catalogue  (pp.  66-106)  of  Mr.  Childs's 
ornithological  collection,  giving  all  of  the  species  and  subspecies  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  nearly  all  of  which  are  represented  by  mounted 
specimens  or  by  sets  of  eggs  and  often  by  nests.  The  number  and  charac- 
ter of  the  specimens  and  place  and  date  of  collection  are  indicated  by 
numerals  and  abbreviations.  The  rarest  species  as  well  as  the  conmioner 
ones  are  well  represented.  The  nimiber  unrepresented  is  surprisingly  few, 
showing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  private  collections  of  mounted 
North  American  birds,  with  their  nests  and  eggs,  extant. 

Another  popular  bird  magazine,  'American  Ornithology,*  published 
by  Charles  K.  Reed,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  also,  we  regret  to  say,  been 
forced  to  suspend  publication  through  insufficient  support.  Its  six  vol- 
umes are  notable  for  the  many  excellent  half-tone  illustrations  from 
nature  of  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs,  for  its  many  effective  colored 
plates  of  North  American  birds,  and  much  original  matter  of  permanent 
value. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  Section  of  Ornithology  at  the  Seventh 
International  Zo5logical  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Boston,  August  19  to  25 
of  the  present  year.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  as  many  foreign 
ornithologists  as  possible  to  attend  the  Congress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  large  representation  of  the  A.  O.  U.  will  be  present  at  the  meeting. 
At  this  date  it  is  impossible  to  present  any  detailed  program,  but  an 
address  will  be  delivered  by  a  prominent  \'isiting  ornithologist,  and  numer- 
ous pap)ers  will  be  presented.  All  fellows  and  members  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  are  earnestly  requested  to  aid  in  making  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Ornithological  Section  a  success,  both  by  their  attendance  and 
by  presenting  papers.  Requests  for  information  regarding  participation 
in  the  Congress,  fees,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  G.  H.  Parker, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  while  details  of 
the  Ornithological  program  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Witmer  Stone, 
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Organization  Secretary  of  the  Ornithological  Section,  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia. 

'The  Condor'  (IX,  p.  29)  reports  that  the  California  Academy  of 
Science's  expedition  to  the  Galapagos  Archip)elago,  which  left  San  Fran- 
cisco June  28,  1905,  returned  December  1,  1906,  after  an  absence  of  seven- 
teen months.  The  leader  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  R.  H.  Beck,  regards  the 
collections  obtained  as  by  far  the  most  extensive  ever  made  at  these  much- 
explored  islands.  Neariy  every  branch  of  natural  history  is  represented, 
and  we  await  with  interest  the  results  of  the  elaboration  of  this  extensive 
material  by  specialists. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  Australian  Ornithologists'  Union  was 
held  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  Nov.  22  and  23,  1906,  after  which  a  visit 
was  made  to  Launceston,  from  which  point  excursions  were  made  and 
field  work  conducted  during  the  following  eight  days.  It  was  voted  to 
hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  New  South  Wales.  The  presidential 
address,  by  Colonel  C.  S.  Ryan,  had  for  its  subject  *The  Protection  of 
Native  Birds,'  and  is  given  in  full  in  *The  Emu'  for  January,  1907.  It 
contains  a  review  of  legislation  in  America  for  bird  protections,  and  con- 
cludes vnth  various  suggestions  for  better  protection  of  birds  in  Australia, 
and  especially  urges  the  introduction  of  bird  study  in  schools,  he  believing 
that  **  to  educate  people  to  love  birds  is  better  for  their  protection  than 
many  acts  of  legislation."  He  advocates  a  gun  tax,  a  license  fee  for 
collectors,  and  a  small  bird  for  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  and  others 
who  are  practically  benefitted  by  birds,  and  a  hea\'y  tax  on  game  vendors 
and  on  all  who  trade  in  >\ild  birds  or  their  feathers;  these  tax  returns 
to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  'rangers'  or  wardens  for  the  protection 
of  State  reserves. 
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Plates  V-XIL 
Introduction. 

The  present  list  of  birds  known  to  occur  in  Custer  and  Dawson 
Counties,  Montana,  is  the  result  of  obsen^ation  extending  over  a 
period  of  eighteen  years  and  including  almost  even'  part  of  the 
area  named.  A  few  localities  which  I  was  personally  unable  to 
visit  have  been  explored  by  my  wife  who  is  a  keen  observer  of 
birds.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  of  Knowlton  who  has  been  familiar  with 
eastern  Montana  since  the  eighties,  and  was  at  much  trouble  to 
aend  me  information,  skins,  and  notes,  besides  assisting  my  in- 
vestigation in  every  possible  way.  Also  to  Mr.  Dan  Bowman  for 
many  interesting  notes  of  especial  value,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Custer  County.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  list 
of  birds  of  Dawson  County,  or  any  part  of  it,  has  hitherto  appeared, 
but  the  late  Captain  Platte  M.  Thome,  U.  S.  A.,  published  an 
excellent  list,  numbering  137  species,  of  the  Birds  of  Fort  Keogh, 
near  Miles  City  (Custer  County),  in  'The  Auk*  for  July,  1895, 
and  upon  this  any  isubsequent  list  must  necessarily  be  based. 

Hoarded  geographically  the  area  embraced  by  the  two  coun- 
ties may  be  divided  into  river  valleys,  pine  hills,  rolling  prairie 
and   badlands,    but   from   an   ornithological   standpoint,   as   will 
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presently  appear,  only  two  of  these  dinsions  deserve  recognition, 
viz. :  the  pine  hills  and  the  prairie.  The  same  physical  conforma- 
tion prevails  throughout  the  country  and  may  be  described  as  a 
succession  of  high  divides  clothed  ^ith  pines,  which  slope,  more 
or  less  gradually,  to  large  rivers. 

Most  of  the  intermediate  country  consists  of  rolling  prairie, 
intersected  by  creeks  fringed,  as  are  the  rivers,  \^ith  cottonwoods, 
here  and  there  relieved  by  a  sprinkling  of  ash,  box  elder,  and 
willow.  In  certain  districts,  however,  irreclaimable  badlands  ex- 
tend from  the  top  of  the  divides  downwards  to  the  rivers,  the  most 
important  tract  in  our  area  being  that  knoi^n  as  the  Missouri 
Brakes  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer. 
There  are  no  mountains,  properly  so  called,  in  either  county,  but 
Mountain  Sheep  Bluffs  in  Dawson  County  (the  greater  part  of 
which  is  still  unsurveyed),  rise  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
Glendive,  the  capital,  has  an  elevation  of  2,091  feet;  while  Max- 
well Butte,  on  Mispah  Creek,  in  Custer  County,  is  3,261  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  Miles  City,  the  capital,  2,334  feet.  Xor  are 
there  any  lakes,  properly  so  called,  but  the  abundant  rains  of 
certain  years  form  prairie  pon(b,  often  several  acres  in  extent, 
which  afford  grateful  resting-places  to  passing  wild-fowl.  Forks 
Lake,  containing  al>out  160  acres,  on  a  fork  of  the  Redwater 
River  (north  Dawson  Count v)  never  l)econies  entirelv  drw  The 
total  area  of  Custer  County  is  9,3()S,(KX)  acres,  or  14,637  square 
miles,  and  that  of  Dawson  County  is  13,2S0  square  miles. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  hacllands  are  generally  adjacent  to  pine 
hills,  and  often  themst^lves  conceal  in  their  ravines  and  gulches  a 
thick  growth  of  pines  and  cedars,  the  avifauna  of  the  two  districts 
overlaps  and  is  in  most  rt\s|H»cts  identical.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  prairie  and  river- valley  regions,  for  the  s|XH*ies 
fre(|uenting  the  river  bottom  ascend  the  tributary*  cret»ks  to  the 
|)lains,  and  wherever  the  latter  rise  into  pine  hills  which  enclose 
wide  parks,  as  in  the  neighhorhcKxl  of  Knowlton.  there  i^ill 
pniirie  birds,  like  Curlews  and  Bartramian  Sandpij>ers,  he  found 
nesting. 

A  few  s|K'(ies,  such  as  the  Mourning  Dove,  Xighthawk,  Arkan- 
sas Kingbird,  Homed  I^iirk,  Meadowlark,  Red|)oll,  I^irk  Sparrow, 
etc.,  are  ubiquitous.     Hence  it  is  clear  that  faunal  areas,  in  the 
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ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  even  as  between  prairie  and  pine-hills, 
do  not  admit  of  precise  definition,  although  the  lists  made  in  the 
two  regions  plainly  indicate  a  marked  diversity  in  the  species 
inhabiting  them.  • 

There  are  few  indigenous  birds  in  eastern  Montana,  and  those 
of  necessity  are  such  as  can  support  great  extremes  of  temj)erature. 
In  my  own  list  of  190  species  only  19  are  permanent  residents. 
They  include  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Sage  Grouse,  Ferruginous 
Rough-leg,  Golden  Eagle,  Prairie  Falcon,  Duck  Hawk,  Long- 
eared  Owl,  Western  Homed  Owl,  Burrowing  Owl,  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker, Batchelder's  Woodi>ecker,  Desert  Homed  Lark,  American 
Magpie,  Pinon  Jay,  American  Crossbill,  English  Sparrow,  North- 
em  Shrike,  Slender-billed  Nuthatch,  and  Long-tailed  Chickadee. 
The  remaining  171  species  are  either  transient  spring  and  fall 
migrants,  summer  visitors  which  nest  here,  or  winter  visitors  which 
leave  in  the  spring.  Exhausted  migrants  are  met  with  in  most 
unusual  situations.  Mr.  Lance  Irvine,  for  example,  has  picked 
up  a  Coot  on  the  open  prairie,  and  seen  a  flock  of  Great  Blue 
Herons  resting  in  a  like  situation,  while  I  have  flushed  a  Sora  from 
creeping  cedar  in  the  pine-hills.  Warbling  and  Red-eyed  Vireos 
have  been  caught  on  ray  veranda,  and  Pintail  Ducks  have  alighted 
just  outside  of  it.     Many  other  instances  might  be  cited. 

Both  our  counties  belong  to  the  so  called  'plains'  region  of 
the  west  where  ranching,  or  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
is  the  only  industry.  Rolling  prairie  is  therefore  the  predominant 
type  of  country,  sage-brush  the  characteristic  plant,  and  the  Sage 
Grouse,  which  everj'wherc  follows  the  plant,  the  characteristic 
bird.  This  species  finds  a  permanent  home  in  the  wilderness 
of  pale  green  bushes  which,  albeit  they  wither  to  yellow  brown  in 
winter,  retain  their  foliage,  and  thus  afford  both  food  and  shelter 
to  the  bird  throughout  the  year.  Icy  winds  in  winter  sweep  over 
the  khaki-colored  expanse,  the  sage  tops  thinly  veiling  the  deep 
snow  beneath;  and,  while  under  such  conditions  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse  burrow  into  the  drifts,  the  more  hardy  Sage  Grouse  seems 
quite  comfortable  —  even  in  a  temperature  of  40°  below  zero 
(Fahrenheit). 

Many  flowering  plants  adom  the  prairie  in  summer,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  the  triennial  soapweed,  whose  tall  stalks,  cov- 
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ered  with  cream-colored  bell-shaped  blossoms,  flourish  in  proflHion 
on  gravelly  or  sandy  hills.  Among  less  pretentious  floweit  ue 
several  kinds  of  lily,  yellow  daisies,  blue  hairbells,  and  miiHliliia 
of  purple  vetch.  During  May,  1892,  I  travelled  on  hondMiek 
up  the  Tongue  River  from  its  mouth  at  Miles  City  to  the  Big 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  205  miles,  returning  by  the  same 
in  August,  and  obtaining  thus  abundant  opportunity  to 
the  distinctive  vegetation  and  bird-life  of  the  prairie.  On  Aft 
return  trip  ranch  thermometers  registered  the  high  tempenton 
of  114®  in  the  shade. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  birds,  both  as  regards  specm 
individuals,  are  to  be  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  Uige 
but  ornithological  exploration  in  the  badlands  derives  a 
charm  from  their  extraordinary  geological  features  and  their  h 
solitude.  Miles  may  be  traversed  with  never  a  sign  of  man 
sound  more  civilized  than  the  Falcon's  angry  scream.  The  tjpiflnl 
breeding  birds  of  the  badlands  are  the  Golden  Eagle  {Aquibi 
8aiios)t  Prairie  Falcon  {Falco  mexicanus),  Duck  Hawk  (J 
peregrinus  anatum),  Say's  Phoebe  {Sayornis  9aya), 
Magpie  {Pica  pica  hudsonica),  Cliff  Swallow  {Petrochelidon 
frons),  and  Rock  Wren  {Salpinctes  ohsoleius).  As  previiMHl{]r 
stated,  the  most  important  tract  of  badlands  is  that  known  as  lh0 
^lissouri  Brakes  in  Dawson  (\)unty  which  borders  the  Miaaooi 
River  between  the  mouths  of  the  Big  Dry  and  Mussellshell,  extcadi 
to  05  miles  long  hv  10  \\'ide,  or  then^abouts,  and  is  almost  entinljjr 
composed  of  gumbo  clay.  Notwithstanding  its  generally  aiid 
character,  largt*  gn)ves  of  fir,  lodge-pole  pine,  and  n?d  cedar, 
to  he  found  under  the  main  divide,  which  I  have  twice 
during  extended  hunting  trips  in  the  locality.  The  first  time 
iluring  March  and  April,  1S90,  when  it  constituted  a 
sportsman's  paradise,  lx»ing  full  of  mule  deer,  mountain 
and  grizzly  hears.  On  account  of  the  time  of  year,  however,  fotif 
the  latter  wen'  hunted.  On  April  7  the  migration  of  wild-fowl 
at  its  height,  and  1  have  never  sinet*  seen  the  Anatidie  so  ni 
as  when  camped  near  the  Big  Dr}*  River  at  that  date.  A 
expedition  was  made  early  in  October,  1S95,  in  (*ompany  with  MBi 
J.  II.  Price,  and  on  this  occasion  a  list  was  made  of  the  biitbfb* 
ser^'ed  in  the  Missouri  Brakes  at  that  time.     The  characteiiiife 
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species  were  found  to  be  the  Slender-billed  Nuthatch  (Sitta  caro^ 
linensis  aculeata),  Chickadee  {Paras  atricapillus  occidenialis), 
and  Townsend's  Solitaire  [Myadestes  tovmsendii). 

Another  very  wild  range  of  badlands,  commencing  op]x>site  Terry, 
extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to  a  point 
about  four  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Custer  Creek.  I  have 
explored  these  badlands  many  times,  and  have  noted  among 
other  remarkable  features  a  siHcified  tree  bridging  a  ravine.  Other 
smaller  tracts  of  badlands  occur  on  the  Powder  River  and  else- 
where. 

In  the  badlands  of  the  Yellowstone,  despite  their  reputed  arid- 
ness,  there  are  surprising  bursts  of  sporadic  vegetation.  Over 
the  sombre  clay  walls  and  terraces  the  flowery  month  of  June 
splashes  a  bright  blaze  of  brilliant  colors,  as  on  a  painter's  palette 
—  here  a  rich  gamboge  of  yellow  daisies,  there  the  deep  mauve 
of  hvacinthine  blooms,  elsewhere  the  delicate  carmine  of  cluster- 
ing  vetches,  and  the  chaste  white  of  Mariposa  lilies.  Yellow 
pines  are  most  numerous  and  reach  their  greatest  development 
around  Ekalaka  and  Knowlton  (Custer  County).  A  pine  covered 
area  thirty  miles  long,  extends  from  fiVfe  miles  east  of  Medicine 
Rocks  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  south  of  Ekalaka.  About  five  miles 
south  and  east  of  the  latter  it  becomes  a  regular  forest;  some  of 
the  trees  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  attain  a  height  of  sixty 
feet  before  they  are  branched. 

The  widest  belt  of  pines  and  cedars  combined  is  formed  by  the 
impenetrable  thickets  on  Cedar  Creek  (Custer  County),  which 
runs  into  the  Yellowstone  at  Monroe  Island  Rapids.  In  places 
this  belt  is  over  two  miles  across.  I  built  a  rough  shack  and  stable 
within  these  woods,  where,  in  the  early  nineties,  I  was  accustomed 
to  go  every  winter  for  a  few  weeks  to  hunt  deer.  The  thickets 
were  simply  alive  with  Bohemian  Waxwings,  which  subsisted 
on  cedar  berries,  and  gyrated  in  thousands  when  disturbed  from 
the  high  pines  beneath  which  the  red  stained  snow  gave  evidence 
of  their  familiar  roosting  places.  In  summer,  among  the  charac- 
teristic birds  which  nest  in  the  pine-hills,  arc  Piiion  Jays,  Chipping 
Sparrows,  Lazuli  Buntings,  Chickadees,  and  Mountain  Blue- 
birds. Mv  ranch  in  Custer  Countv,  fi\e  miles  south  of  Terrv, 
was  a  great  haunt  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  and  many  other  birds. 
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acres  and  acres  of  rose  brush  clothing  the  creek  bottom  while  large 
patches  of  wild  fruit  trees  were  abundant  on  the  hillsides.  Under 
the  taller  ash  and  box  elders  spread  a  net-work  of  clematis,  which 
intertwining  \^ith  plum-trees  and  choke-cherries,  overhung  the 
smaller  bushes,  the  whole  forming  an  im))enetrable  covert,  con- 
taining several  springs  of  water  while  yielding  its  store  of  food 
to  the  birds.  At  one  place  so  dense  was  the  thicket,  where  it 
joined  the  north  window  of  the  ranch-house,  that  entry  thereto 
was  impossible  save  by  using  a  fallen  tree  as  a  bridge. 

Numbers  of  newly  arrived  migrants  would  work  through  this 
labyrinth  from  the  north  end  until  their  further  progress  was 
barred  by  the  window  above  mentioned.  In  this  way  many  rare 
visitors  were  first  observed  from  inside  the  room,  such  as  Town- 
send's  Warbler,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  Olive-backed  Thrush, 
etc. 

My  vnfe  used  to  thread  blue-bottle  flies  and  hang  them  outside 
the  glass,  for  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  Long-tailed  Chats  and 
Redstarts,  which  would  suddenly  appear  and  pull  them  off  the 
string.  Many  birds  nested  within  these  thickets;  some  of  which, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  did  not  do  so  elsewhere  in  the  county, 
such  as  the  Black-billed  Cuckoo  and  Cedar  Wax  wing. 

In  1902,  I  built  a  ranch  in  Dawson  County  amidst  pines  four 
and  a  half  miles  to  the  north  of  Fallon,  on  the  Xorthem  Pacific 
Uailwav,  and  moved  over  there.  The  house  is  situated  l)elow 
some  springs  surrounded  by  pines  and  cedars  where  I  have  placed 
three  water-troughs.  All  species  of  birds  inhabiting  the  pine  hills 
of  eastern  Montana  visit  them  to  bathe  and  drink.  It  is  indeetl 
a  charming  sight  in  summer  to  watch  the  flocks  of  Crossbills. 
Pinon  Jays,  and  (Joldfinches  descend  to  the  water,  while  in  winter 
such  numbers  of  Rosy  Finches  come,  that  the  sound  of  their  wings 
resembles  the  wind  in  the  pines.  Even  mule  deer  from  adjacent 
badlands  drink  regulariy  here,  passing  in  early  dawn  within  thirty- 
five  yards  of  the  house.  This  shows  what  may  l>e  accompli slie<l 
when*  the  peace  of  nature  is  never  disturbed. 
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List  of  Species. 

1.  ColymlraB  nigricoUis  calif omicm.  American  Eared  Grebe. — 
Not  common.  A  young  male  was  shot  by  the  ferryman  at  Terry  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1904|  when  I  kept  the  skin.  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  obtained  an  immature 
example  in  summer  plumage  on  Locate  Creek  and  made  a  skin.  I  saw  two 
adults  floating  down  the  Yellowstone  on  May  7,  1905. 

2.  Podilymbus  podicaps.  Pied-billed  Grebe. —  Not  common.  Sixteen 
seen  May  23,  1904,  and  eight  May  31,  1904.  Their  manner  of  diving 
backwards  with  head  up  stream  was  very  noticeable. 

3.  Lami  argentatui.  American  Herring  Gull. —  Tolerably  common, 
flying  up  or  down  the  Yellowstone  in  the  fall. 

4.  Lami  deUwarensis.  Rino-billed  Gull. —  Tolerably  common.  Oc- 
curs in  spring  and  fall  on  the  Yellowstone.  An  adult  specimen  was  shot 
by  the  ferryman  at  Terry,  May  31,  1906. 

5.  Lami  Philadelphia.  Bonaparte's  Gull. —  Rare.  A  Bonaparte's 
Gull  in  first  plumage  was  shot  by  Mr.  Charles  Mackay  on  August  12,  1904. 
It  was  flying  over  a  small  lake  at  his  ranch  twenty-two  miles  from  Terry. 
An  adult  observed  by  me  flying  down  the  Yellowstone  on  July  31,  1905. 

6.  Xema  sabinii.  Sabine's  Gull. —  Rare.  An  immature  example 
of  this  gull  was  shot  on  the  Yellowstone  by  the  ferryman  at  Terry,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1904.  He  said  he  had  seen  about  twenty-five  others  of  this 
species  on  the  previous  day.^ 

7.  HydrocheUdon  nigra  sorinamensis.  Black  Tern. —  Erratic  migrant 
in  both  counties.  Ten  seen  June  8,  1895;  three  August  6,  1898;  two 
July  2,  1905;  one  May  26,  1906;  and  two  May  30,  1906.  Mr.  J.  H.  Price 
has  also  observed  it  in  his  vicinity  (Knowlton).  Extraordinarily  tame 
when  hovering  over  prairie  ponds. 

8.  Phalacrocoraz  dilophus.  Double-crested  Cormorant. —  Rare.  A 
single  bird  was  seen  by  my  wife  sitting  behind  a  rock,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Yellowstone,  on  October  16,  1904.  When  she  was  quite  close  it  flapped 
into  the  water. 

9.  Palecanos  erythrorhynchos.  American  White  Pelican. —  Rare. 
Mr.  Dan  Bowman  is  positive  that  a  pair  of  pelicans  nested  on  a  small 
wooded  island  in  the  Powder  River  near  the  mouth  of  Locate  Creek  during 
the  summer  of  1884.  He  constantly  saw  both  birds  flying  there,  when 
camped  on  the  river  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  later  one 
only  (as  he  supposed  the  male),  fishing  along  the  river  bank.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  investigate.  Peter  Lorenson  shot  two  specimens  near 
Miles  City  on  September  5,  1898.  Mr.  A.  8.  Wiley  shot  a  pelican  on  the 
Yellowstone  in  1903. 

10.  Mergaiuer  americanos.     American  Merganser. —  Rare.     On  No- 


»  See  Auk,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  76,  1905. 
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vember  12,  1904,  a  pair  of  adult  males  flew  low  over  the  ferry  boat,  at 
Terry,  and  alighted  on  the  Yellowstone  when  I  was  crossing  it. 

11.  Merganier  lamtor.  Red-breasted  Merganser. —  Rare.  On 
April  7,  1890,  several  were  seen  on  a  muddy  reed-grown  lake,  in  a  mixed 
multitude  of  other  wild-fowl,  near  the  Crow  Rock,  Dawson  County.  On 
February  25,  1902,  I  saw  five  mergansers  flying  which  I  took  to  be  of  this 
ispecies. 

12.  Lophodytes  cueiilUtiii.  Hooded  Merganser. —  Rare.  A  female 
or  immature  male  of  this  species  frequented  a  pool  on  my  ranch,  near  Terry, 
for  several  days  at  the  end  of  June,  1898.  When  I  approached  close  it 
showed  anxiety  by  elevating  the  crest  and  wings  but  did  not  fly  away. 
I  observed  another  on  the  Yellowstone  May  7,  1905.  Captain  Thome 
saw  about  twenty  Hooded  Mergansers  daily  from  June  14  to  July  17,  1889. 

13.  Anas  botchas.  Mallard. —  Common  on  migration.  A  good  many 
pairs  used  to  breed  in  Custer  County  in  the  early  nineties  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  a  nest  for  many  years.  Mallards  still  nest  in  Dawson  County, 
on  Cow  Creek,  a  west  fork  of  the  Redwater  River. 

14.  CbauleUsmos  fftrepemi.  Gadwall. —  Not  uncommon  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone. Transient.  Numerous  on  April  7,  1890,  near  the  Big  Dry, 
Dawson  County,  when  I  shot  two  adult  males.  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  has  also 
shot  these  ducks. 

15.  Mareca  americana.  Baldpate. —  Not  uncommon  on  the  Yellow- 
stone. Transient.  1  have  shot  widgeon  in  both  Custer  and  Dawson 
Counties.  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  has  also  obtained  them  at  Locate  Creek,  Custer 
County. 

16.  Nettion  carolinensis.  Gkekn-winged  Teal. —  Abundant  on  migra- 
tion. The  bags  of  wild  fowlers  made  here  consist  chiefly  of  this  duck  and 
the  next.  For  two  days  in  SopU'mber,  1892,  I  observed  both  species  of 
Teal  flying  down  Tongue  River  in  very  large  flocks.  At  that  time  the 
Hon.  O.  H.  Wallop,  who  was  with  me,  killed  forty-eight  in  about  two 
hours'  shooting  each  afternoon  as  the  birds  flew  past.  On  Sept.  22,  1906, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Wiley  ami  Mr.  C.  F.  Heclges  (of  Miles  City)  kUled  80  teal 
of  both  kinds,  in  about  etjual  numbers,  between  daylight  and  8  a.  m.  on  the 
Yellowstone.  Tliree  years  previously  Mr.  H.  B.  Wiley  and  Mr.  Al.  Jordan 
shot  01  (lucks  l)ctw(^*n  dayli^lit  and  12  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  Yellowstone, 
which  wore  almost  all  teal.  Mr.  J.  11.  Price  has  also  shot  numbers  of  both 
kinds  on  I^ocate  (ViH.'k,  ('uster  County.  Mr.  Dan  Bowman  has  seen  the 
nests  and  youn^  of  this  spooios  on  Fallon  and  Boaver  Creeks,  Custer 
County,  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Haley  has  seen  the  young  on  Taylor  Creek, 
Dawson  County.  Ciro<'n-winpe<l  Teal  breed  n»gularly  on  Cow  Creek  in 
Daw.^Jon  Count  v. 

17.  Querquedula  diflcora.  Bltk-winc.ed  Tkal. —  Common  everj-where 
during  migration.  While  it  is  certain  tliat  thes<'  ducks  breetl  on  islands 
of  the  Yellowstoiu'.  as  pairs  may  be  seen  tlin)Ughout  the  summer,  I  Imve 
never  actually  di.scovered  a  nest.     On  September  27,  11H)4,  a  Blue-winged 
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Teal  was  killed  by  striking  against  the  wire  cable  of  the  ferry  boat  at 
Terry.  On  May  18,  1905,  in  a  ride  down  the  Yellowstone  from  west  side 
of  Fallon  to  Conlin  (7  miles)  four  hundred  and  fifty  ducks  were  examined 
and  counted  through  binoculars.  Of  these  twelve  were  Gadwall,  six 
Widgeon,  six  Mallard,  the  remaining  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  being 
composed  of  Shovellers  and  Blue-winged  Teal. 

18.  SpatoU  clypeata.  Shoveller. —  Common,  arriving  about  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  associating  with  other  ducks,  chiefly  Pintail, 
Green- winged  and  Blue- winged  Teal.  Many  remain  all  the  summer  and 
frequent  the  unsheltered  prairie  ponds.  I  have  seen  them  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  July  in  these  exposed  situations,  when  they  are  tame  and  unsus- 
picious, but  I  have  not  found  a  nest.  When  a  party  of  Shovellers  are 
feeding  on  a  prairie  lake  the  adult  drakes  havfe  a  curious  habit  of  con- 
stantly raising  themselves  in  the  water  by  balancing  on  their  tails. 

19.  Dafila  acata.  Pintail. —  Common  but  transient.  According  to 
my  records,  kept  since  1889,  one  of  the  commonest  ducks  on  the  spring 
migration.  Pintail  never  remain  long,  even  when  unmolested,  and  on 
this  account  are  seldom  shot.  While  reported  from  most  parts  of  both 
counties  they  prefer  alighting  near  the  large  streams,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Price 
has  never  seen  them  in  his  locality  (Knowlton).  Terry  flat  is  a  favorite 
resting  place.  On  my  return  trip  from  the  Missouri  Brakes,  in  April,  1890, 
when  hosts  of  wild-fowl  were  seen,  the  Pintail  outnumbered  the  others 
and  were  numerous  on  the  Powder  River  where  I  lived. 

I  have  several  times  seen  a  flock  of  these  graceful  ducks  arrive  at  close 
quarters.  Although  much  larger  than  Green- winged  Teal,  their  light 
and  graceful  evolution  resemble  the  latter,  when,  attracted  by  water, 
they  swoop  down  to  it  as  if  to  settle,  but  again  shoot  upwards.  If  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  danger  they  straggle  into  the  pool,  uttering  a  very  soft 
low  quacking,  and  immediately  on  arrival  begin  washing,  playing,  feeding, 
and  walking  about. 

Mr.  J.  Alex.  Fraser  (of  Glendive)  informs  me  that  he  saw  about  a  thousand 
migratory  Pintails,  in  different  bunches,  on  one  day  of  September,  1906, 
at  Al.  Stillson's  ranch  on  Cow  Creek,  Dawson  County,  where  some  of  these 
ducks  breed  and  are  protected  by  the  proprietor. 

20.  Aythya  americana.  Redhead. —  Not  common.  Occasionally  ob- 
ser\'ed  on  Yellowstone;  thirty  seen  September  26,  1903.  Mr.  J.  H.  Price 
has  twice  seen  Redheads  on  the  smaller  creeks.  Mr.  Dan  Bowman  has 
seen  theni  **once  or  twice." 

21.  Aythya  aflinis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. —  Tolerably  common.  Scaup 
are  fond  of  frequenting  the  reservoirs  of  J.  B.  Kempton,  near  Terry,  four 
miles  from  Yellowstone.     Twenty-three  seen  on  Yellowstone  May  7,  1905. 

22.  Clangula  dangula  americana.  American  Goldex-eye. —  Not  com- 
mon. Occasionally  seen  on  Yellowstone.  Twelve  haunted  the  vicinity 
of  the  Fallon  ferry  for  some  weeks  during  October.  1903.  Thirty  observed 
flying  Up  Yellowstone  September  26,  1904,  and  ten  seen  flying  down 
October  19,  1906. 
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23.  ChAiHonetta  albeoU.  Buffle-head. —  Captain  Thome  records  this 
duck  as  rare.  I  have  not  noticed  it.  Mr.  H.  B.  Wiley  (of  Miles  City), 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  of  duck  shooting  on  the  Yellowstone 
informs  me  (in  lU.)  that  he  has  never  seen  it. 

24.  Somateiia  dreiseri.  American  Eider. —  Mr.  Charles  Freer  of 
Glendive  assured  me  that  an  Eider  Duck  was  shot  there  in  189?  and  identi- 
fied by  a  Norwegian. 

25.  Brismatora  nibida.  Ruddy  Duck. —  Captain  Thome  mentions  a 
flock  of  about  forty  observed  April  21,  1889.  I  have  not  seen  it  but  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wiley  has  shot  a  few  of  this  species  on  the  Yellowstone. 

26.  Chen  hyperborea.  Lesser  Snow  Goose.  —  Rare.  Transient. 
April  7,  1890,  on  Big  Dry  River,  Dawson  County,  several  seen.  In  spring 
of  1892  on  Powder  River,  three  seen.  One  of  these  was  wounded  by  Mr. 
E.  Coggshall  with  a  rifle  and  Hngered  on  the  river  but  was  not  secured. 
November  12,  1903,  eight  seen  flying  south.  September  12,  1904,  eight 
flew  within  gunshot  of  the  ferryman's  house  at  Terry. 

27.  Chen  rotiii.  Ross's  Snow  Goose. —  Captain  Thome  killed  a  goose 
of  this  species  on  April  25,  1892. 

28.  Branta  canadeniii.  Canada  Goose. —  Common  on  migration. 
Very  few  geese  breed  here  now,  compared  to  the  numbers  that  did  so 
formerly,  in  the  tops  of  broken  tree-trunks,  in  hollows  of  partly  decayed 
trees  on  ledges  of  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  islands  of  rivers.  In  1892, 
about  one  hundred  goslings  were  hatched  on  the  Lower  Powder  River 
alone.  Here,  in  1890,  I  was  shown  two  goose  nests  in  the  high  branches 
of  cottonwoods,  and,  during  June,  1893,  a  goose  sat  in  a  like  situation  at 
Jack  Selby's  lambing  camp  on  Powder  River. 

Although  in  my  experience  and  that  of  Mr.  Dan  Bowman,  geese  generally 
repaired  the  deserted  nests  of  Swainson's  Hawk,  I  know  of  two  authentic 
instances  when  they  were  observed  to  build  the  entire  nest  for  thenwelvos 
amidst  the  branches. 

When  nesting  in  trees  the  goose  carries  her  young  on  her  back,  like  the 
Eider  Duck  fmm  the  rocks  in  the  Orkney  Isles."  In  the  late  nineties  a 
goose  nested  every  year  in  a  hollow  cottonwood  by  the  Yellowstone  on 
what  is  now  my  land.  The  nest  was  about  six  fet»t  from  the  ground  and 
composed  almost  entirely  of  down  and  feathers  from  the  goose's  own  Ixxly. 

Mrs.  A.  Smith  of  Fallon  hatched  eight  eggs  fmm  tliis  nest  under  a  hen 
and  kept  the  goslinp*  for  two  years.  She  informed  me  tliat  if  two  clutches 
of  c^gs  were  removed  the  ^oose  would,  nevertheless,  lay  a  thirti  set.  For 
four  years  (llK)3-0<>)  a  pair  of  ptvse  reared  a  brood  near  this  place  and 
the  young  wen*  seen  by  me  and  other  observers.  Although  the  nest  was 
undoubtedly  on  the  led^e  of  a  vertical  cut  bank  above  the  Yellowstone 
it  was  not  discovenMi  until  June  1,  1906.  At  this  time  the  goose,  after 
lajnng  eight  eggs,  liad  de.'ii'rted  it,  on  account  of  a  land.slide  wliich  had 


>  S***'  'A  Fauna  of  the  Orkru-y  Islands"  by  Harvie-Browri  and  Buckley,  who  pub- 
lislie<l  my  notes  on  this  subject. 
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partially  covered  up  the  nest.     The  average  date  for  the  spring  arrival  of 
the  Canada  Goose  at  Terry  is  March  27. 

29.  Branta  canadaniii  hntchiniii.  Hutchins's  Goose. —  Rare.  On 
October  4,  1903,  twenty  of  these  small  geese  flew  low  over  me  as  I  waited 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  for  nay  wife  who  was  being  conveyed 
across  by  the  ferryman.     All  obtained  a  good  view. 

30.  Olor  buccinator.  Trumpeter  Swan. —  Rare.  About  May  1, 
1884,  Mr.  Dan  Bowman  saw  ten  or  twelve  swans  resting  on  the  Powder 
River  just  after  sunrise.  On  October  27,  1905,  an  adult  male  Trumpeter 
Swan  was  shot  by  a  boy  on  the  Yellowstone  at  Tusler,  near  Miles  City. 

31.  Botaonii  lentiginotUB.  American  BrrrERN. —  Not  common.  Oc- 
curs regularly  on  migration. 

32.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  Common  in  both  coun- 
ties.»     (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  1.) 

33.  Gnu  canadensis.  LrrrLE  Brown  Crane. —  An  irregular  fall  mi- 
grant occurring  in  flocks  of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  is 
the  common  Sandhill  Crane  of  this  region,  Grus  mexioana  being  much 
rarer.  On  September  24,  1894,  a  large  flock  hovered  for  some  time  above 
my  ranch  house  in  Custer  County,  with  the  intention  of  alighting,  when 
I  could  not  afford  time  to  watch  them.  In  September,  1898,  a  regular 
invasion  of  southward  bound  flocks  took  place  at  Terry.  The  inhabitants 
pursued  them  with  every  description  of  weapon  but  only  one  was  shot  — 
by  J.  C.  Braley,  with  a  rifle  at  three  hundred  yards.  When  fired  at  with 
a  rifle  the  birds  would  fly  only  about  half  a  mile  and  again  alight,  so  that 
the  fusillade  could  be  continued  at  intervals.  The  only  possible  way  of 
obtaining  specimens  is  from  concealment  in  the  com  fields  which  they 
frequent.  The  cranes  always  flew  low,  generally  within  shot  from  the 
ground  of  a  heavy  shoulder  gun,  and  in  a  straggling  manner,  although 
during  migration  they  rise  to  a  great  height.  They  continued  to  arrive 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Terry  for  three  weeks  (until  October  10)  when  all 
had  left  excepting  a  .small  flock.  If  undisturbed  the  cranes  fed  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  strongly  recalling  turkeys  in  general  behavior;  their 
stately  manner  of  walking  and  drooping  tertiary  plumes  causing  them  to 
present  a  striking  appearance. 

34.  Gms  mexicana.  Sandhill  Crane. —  Rare.  May,  1892,  one  caught 
with  a  fish  hook,  baited  with  a  frog,  by  Oliver  Van  on  Fallon  Creek,  as 
he  informed  me.  At  that  time  Sandhill  Cranes  were  reported  numerous 
in  that  locality.  September  22,  1893,  flocks  were  seen  on  Powder  River, 
which  ran  dry  and  the  birds  were  attracted  by  the  stranded  fish.  Mr. 
Dan  Bowman,  who  was  familiar  with  these  birds  in  Missouri  and  Nebraska, 
has  only  seen  them  twice  in  Montana. 

35.  Rallus  yirginianus.  Virginia  Rail.— Captain  Thome  records 
a  male  killed  August  10,  1888. 


» See  Cameron.  Nesting  of  Great  Blue  Heron  in  Montana.     Auk.  Vol.  XXIII.  252. 
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36.  Ponana  Carolina.  Sora. —  Tolerably  common.  One  killed  against 
telegraph  wire  (Terry),  September  12,  1901.  Another  impaled  on  barbed 
wire  fence  (Terry),  September  7,  1903.  My  grayhounds  have  flushed  it 
from  sage-brush,  and  I  have  seen  it  so  tame  on  the  spring  migration  that 
at  first  it  might  have  been  caught  by  the  hand.  There  is  a  small  colony 
nesting  in  a  marsh  about  two  miles  east  of  Terry.  I  rode  there  on  June 
18,  1898,  and  found  the  nests  which  were  almost  in  the  water  of  a  grass 
grown  pool,  difficult  to  approach.  Two  contained  thirteen  and  five  eggs 
respectively.  Their  owners  when  disturbed  creep  about  in  the  adjoining 
long  grass  and  rose  brush. 

37.  Fulica  americana.  American  Coot. —  Tolerably  common.  Breeds. 
In  October,  1904,  a  coot  in  an  exhausted  condition  was  picked  up  on  the 
prairie  by  Mr.  Lance  Irvine,  which  he  conveyed  to  the  ranch  kitchen  where 
it  soon  recovered  and  was  liberated. 

38.  Phataropoa  lobatui.  Northern  Phalarope. —  Occasional  migrant, 
usually  in  small  numbers.  On  May  21,  1899,  an  extraordinary  invasion 
of  phalaropes  occurred  at  my  ranch  in  Custer  County,  six  miles  south 
of  Terry,  when  examples  of  both  these  species  and  the  next  continued  to 
arrive  in  greater  or  less  numbers  until  the  end  of  the  month.  At  first 
the  Red-necks  predominated,  and  Mr.  H.  Tusler,  whose  ranch  adjoins 
mine  on  the  south,  and  who  was  the  first  to  observe  their  advent,  brought 
me  three  specimens  of  Phalaropus  lobatus  on  the  date  above  mentioned, 
shot,  as  he  informed  me,  out  of  at  least  three  hundred  birds,  which  included 
(as  I  subsequently  learned)  a  few  of  Steganopus  tricolor.  All  the  birds 
were  swimming  about  in  shallow  lakes,  formed  by  the  recent  rains,  on  the 
prairie.  The  relative  numbers  of  the  two  8f>ecie8  were  subsequently  re- 
versed, for,  the  main  flight  of  Red-necks  having  passed,  only  a  few  were 
afterwards  seen  sprinkled  among  the  Wilson's  Phalaropes,  which  continued 
to  arrive  daily  in  considerable  flocks.  Both  species  frequented  the  temjxv 
rary  ponds  formed  by  the  abundant  rains  in  the  depressions  of  grass-lands, 
but  seemed  to  shun  the  regular  creeks  and  water-lioles  altogether.  At 
the  moment  of  alighting  they  were  so  thickly  disposed  that  a  large  number 
might  liave  been  killed  by  one  sliot,  but  immediately  after  reaching  the 
surface  of  tlie  wat<»r  they  scattered  in  ail  directions  over  the  pond.  The 
Wilson's  PhalaroiH's,  both  when  fc^eding  and  when  disturbed  and  circling 
on  the  winjr.  constantly  uttcnnl  a  low  croaking,  which  at  close  quarters 
miglit  Ik?  coniparo<i  to  the  nnirh  louder  note  of  the  Sandhill  Cranes,  or. 
at  a  distance,  to  the  faintly  heard  barking  of  a  dog.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  heard  tlieni  give  a  shrill  and  totally  difTerent  call  of  indecision  or 
satisfaetion  on  their  first  arrival,  when  liovering  above  a  pool.  Both 
species  jrave  tlie  impression  of  extraordinary  activity  as  they  fed  grceilily 
on  a  species  of  ^nat  which  swanned  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  To 
cateh  these  piats  they  swain  about  with  incredible  swiftness  moving  their 
necks  from  side  to  side,  or  backwards  and  forward,  incessantly.  In  every 
flock  of  Wilson's  Phalaro|M\s  the  females  gn'atly  outnumlx?red  the  males. 
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The  stomachs  of  the  phalaropes  examined  contained  minute  stones,  grass, 
and  the  black  gnats  above  alluded  to,  mashed  to  a  pulp.  The  eggs  in  the 
ovaries  of  the  females  were  extremely  small,  not  much  larger  than  pin- 
heads;  in  only  one  was  there  an  egg  the  size  of  a  pea.  (Condensed  from 
*The  Ibis'  for  January,  1900,  page  67.) 

39.  Steganopoa  tricolor.  Wilson's  Phalarope. —  Occasional  migrant. 
See  above. 

40.  Becuryiroftra  america&a.  American  Avocet. —  Unconmion  spring 
migrant.  In  the  spring  of  189?  two  specimens  were  obtained  on  Powder 
River  at  the  ranch  of  Mr.  William  Ferdon  and  are  now  in  his  possession. 

On  or  about  May  1, 1904,  eleven  avocets  ahghted  in  the  mud  of  the  north 
shore  of  the  Yellowstone  between  Terry  and  Fallon.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Haley, 
wife  of  a  ranchman  living  on  the  river  bank,  shot  an  adult  female  which 
she  gave  me. 

On  May  7,  1905,  I  watched,  through  binoculars,  a  flock  of  twenty-two 
avocets  on  the  Yellowstone  near  Terry  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
avocets  appeared  anxious  to  leave  but  were  afraid  to  do  so  as  a  pair  of 
Peregrines  wheeled  overhead.  The  former  flew  in  low  circles  over  the 
river,  and,  uttering  shrill  cries,  alighted  in  deep  water  swimming  until 
they  could  wade.  Many  were  in  immature  plumage  while  others  had  a 
complete  cinnamon  neck  and  head.  On  May  16,  1906,  I  saw  an  avocet 
in  splendid  plumage  at  Mr.  W.  S.  Haley's  dam. 

41.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. —  Tolerably  common.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Price  informs  me  that  it  breeds,  and  he  has  seen  the  downy  nestlings 
at  his  ranch  on  Locate  Creek.     A  few  birds  remain  during  the  winter. 

42.  Actodromas  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. —  Rare.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Price  gave  me  one  of  a  pair  of  Pectoral  Sandpipers  which  he  shot  while 
duck-shooting  in  a  snow-storm  on  October  18,  1905.  Although  an  ardent 
wild-fowler,  whose  Montana  experience  dates  back  to  the  eighties,  Mr. 
Price  had  never  be^re  met  with  this  species  but  identified  it  by  means  of 
Chapman's  'Color  Key.'  Three  days  later,  on  October  21,  I  saw  a  Pectoral 
Sandpiper  at  the  edge  of  J.  B.  Kempton's  reservoir  near  Terry. 

43.  Actodromas  bairdii.  Baird's  Sandpiper. —  Captain  Thome  men- 
tions this  bird  as  rare.     I  have  not  seen  it. 

44.  Actodromas  minutilla.  Le.\st  Sandpiper. —  Irregular  migrant. 
Numerous  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Phalaropes,  beginning  May  21, 
1899,  and  consorting  with  them. 

45.  Sraonetes  pusillos.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper. —  Captain  Thome 
records  this  sandpiper  as  ** Common  in  spring."  I  have  not  come  across 
it. 

46.  Limosa  hainastica.  Hudsonian  Godwit. —  Rare.  A  female  Hud- 
sonian  Godwit  in  transition  plumage  was  shot  by  George  Tusler  at  his 
brother's  ranch  near  Terry,  on  May  10,  1899,  and  brought  to  me  for  iden- 
tification. This  was  in  the  spring  of  the  memorable  fliglit  of  waders 
described  in  'The  Ibis'  for  January,  1900.     The  skin  was  sent  to  Professor 
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M.  J.  Elrod  of  the  University  of  Montana.  I  Baw  a  godwit  on  April  7, 
1890,  near  the  Crow  Rock,  Dawson  County,  but  could  not  ascertain  the 
species. 

47.  Totanus  meUnoltaciif.  Greater  Yellow-legs. —  Not  common 
like  the  next.  I  saw  numbers  on  Tongue  River  in  the  fall  of  1892.  One 
shot  on  Powder  River  in  the  fall  of  1889. 

48.  Totanus  flavipet.    Yellow-legs. —  Common  in  fall. 

49.  Helodromai  lolHarius.    Solitary  Sandpiper. —  Common  in  fall. 

50.  Symphemia  lamipalniata  inornata.  Western  Willet. —  Irregular 
migrant.  May  25,  1902,  a  flock  of  eleven  willets  alighted  near  the  Terry 
ferry  boat  and  George  Tusler  (deputy  sheriff)  killed  an  adult  male  with 
his  revolver.  The  remaining  ten  uttered  loud  shrill  cries  but  did  not  go 
far  away.  May  27,  1903,  six  willets  were  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. September  5,  1903,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  in  a  buggy,  seven 
willets  flew  up  the  road  towards  us  and  alighted  at  a  waterhole  half  a  mile 
from  Terry.  September  8,  1903,  we  saw  nine  willets  standing  in  the 
Yellowstone.  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  has  never  met  with  this  bird  and  Captain 
Thome  reports  it  as  "rather  rare  in  spring.     About  twelve  seen  in  all." 

51.  Bartramia  longicaada.  Bartramian  Sandpiper. —  Common,  ar- 
ri\'ing  the  middle  of  May.  These  sandpipers  are  nowhere  so  abundant 
in  Custer  County  sa  on  the  big  prairie  flat,  some  twenty-five  miles  across, 
which  extends  from  about  four  miles  south  of  Terry  to  the  pine  hills. 
Numbers  breed  here,  and  two  or  three  pairs  bred  annually  upon  my  ranch 
in  Custer  County  or  that  of  Mr.  H.  Tusler  adjoining,  which  mark  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  this  plain.  The  birds  made  no  nest  but  laid  four  eggs  in 
the  center  of  a  tussock  of  gnujs,  wliich  are  invisible  from  outside,  and  above 
the  level  of  tlie  ground  upon  the  pressed  down  herbage.  In  one  instance 
the  sitting  bird  was  so  tame  that  she  remained  only  two  feet  from  her  e^gn 
when  flushed  and  would  peck  at  an  extended  forefinger.  Nestlings  arc 
seen  early  in  July.  ^ 

The  Bartramian  Sandpiper  appears  less  numerous  in  Dawson  County. 

52.  Actitif  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  Common.  Breeiis  along 
the  Yellowstone,  as  I  have  seen  the  young  birds  hut  never  happeneii 
actually  to  discover  a  ne.st.  On  May  IS.  11K)5,  counted  twenty  SpottCil 
SandpiiKTs  along  the  Yellowstone  shore. 

53.  Numenius  longirostrlB.  Long-billed  CrRLEw.—  A  very  Ci>mmon 
summer  visitor,  arriving  about  the  middle  of  April.  Curlews  nest  all  over 
the  prairie  and  in  the  fenced  pastures  of  ninches,  the  young  being  all 
hatched  out  hefon*  the  middle  of  June.  Kggs  have  l>een  found  as  eariy  as 
the  first  W(H*k  in  May.  Curlews  lay  four  eggs  (m  the  dry  open  uplands, 
in  a  hf)llow  of  the  plain  lined  with  dried  grass;  they  are  diflicult  to  find 
unless  a  flock  of  sheep  or  bunch  of  horses  are  driven  over  the  ground  which 
force  the  sitting  birds  from  their  nests.  The  incubating  curiews  will 
allow  horses  to  all  but  tn»ad  upon  them,  and  they  look  so  hke  ''buffalo 
chif)s"  as  to  he  easily  mistaken  for  them  at  a  little  distance.     If  the  female 
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runs  along  the  ground  with  humped  back  and  slightly  elevated  wings 
she  has  eggs  close  by;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  flies  towards  and  around 
the  intruder  screaming  vociferously,  the  young  are  hatched  out  and  con- 
cealed in  the  vicinity.  On  their  first  arrival  and  during  the  nesting  season, 
when  they  are  usually  met  with  in  pairs,  curlews  are  exceedingly  fearless 
but  as  soon  as  the  young  can  fly  (at  the  end  of  July),  they  collect  into 
large  flocks,  prior  to  migrating,  which  may  contain  a  hundred  birds  in 
each.  They  are  then  shy  and  difficult  of  approach  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
nobody  ever  tries  to  shoot  them  here.     (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  2.) 

Curlews  feed  chiefly  on  grasshoppers,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of 
beetles  and  grubs  for  them  before  the  first  named  mature,  about  the  middle 
of  June.  I  have  seen  the  nesting  curlews  make  flying  attacks  at  Swain- 
son's  Hawk  and  the  Marsh  Hawk  with  their  long  bills,  just  as  they  drive 
away  Richardson's  Skua  in  the  Orkney  Islands.^ 

54.  Charadrius  dominicuf.  American  Golden  Plover. —  Occasional 
fall  migrant.  On  ^ptember  9,  1896,  I  saw  a  flock  of  thirty  or  more 
Golden  Plover  on  a  bare  flat  near  my  ranch  in  Custer  County.  I  remained 
motionless  and  they  wheeled  aroun^  my  horse  within  easy  shot.  On  the 
16th  of  the  same  month,  at  the  same  place,  I  observed  a  small  flock  of 
fifteen  birds  which  crouched  to  the  ground  as  I  rode  up  to  them.  They 
seemed  very  tame  and  only  flew  a  few  yards.  On  September  23,  I  again 
saw  eight  birds  in  the  same  locality.  Their  call  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
European  form. 

55.  Ozyechus  Tocifenu.  Killdeer. —  Abundant.  One  of  the  earhest 
summer  visitors,  arriving  at  the  end  of  March.  Killdeer  are  very  tame 
and  confiding  and  will  rear  young  close  to  ranch  buildings,  although  a 
stony  slope  near  water  is  a  favorite  nesting  site. 

56.  Podasocys  montana.  Mountain  Plover. —  A  regular  summer 
visitor,  but  scarce.  Two  or  three  pairs  breed  annually  on  the  prairie 
dog  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Terry.  Their  eggs  are  very  hard  to  find,  but 
I  have  seen  an  egg  as  early  as  May  23.  The  birds  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  the  ground,  where  they  run  with  incredible  swiftness,  fully  twice 
as  fast  as  a  Killdeer,  which  alone  would  always  attract  attention  to  them. 
If  forced  to  rise  these  plover  fly  very  low,  and  run  for  some  distance  upon 
alighting,  when  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  pressed  closely  before 
taking  wing  again.  When  disturbed  they  have  a  curious  habit  of  collaps- 
ing, or  shrinking  into  themselves,  and  stretching  their  bodies  to  the  full 
height  alternately.  On  June  15,  1898,  I  was  out  with  three  grayhounds 
looking  for  a  coyote  when  I  saw  a  pair  of  these  plovers  in  the  center  of  a 
prairie  dog  town.  I  at  once  began  to  look  systematically  for  a  nest, 
walking  in  circles,  starting  from  my  horse,  which  stood  wherever  he  was 
left,  the  three  dogs  lying  beside  him.  Having  searched  in  this  manner 
for  nearly  three  hours  without  result,  or  even  seeing  either  plover  again, 
I  was  beginning  to  lose  heart  when  a  single  plover  again  appeared  showing 

>  Sre  Harvie-Brown  and  Buckley,  A  Fauna  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  225. 
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extreme  agitation  at  my  approach.  Running  with  a  trailing  wing  she 
would  fall  over  and  lie  struggling  on  the  ground,  which  induced  the  doge 
to  chase  her  away,  and  con\nnced  me  that  she  had  young  cloee  by.  I 
again  made  the  dogs  lie  down  by  the  horse  and  began  to  search  in  small, 
gradually  increasing  circles,  but  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
distracted  parent  which  sought  by  feints  and  struggles  to  engage  my  atten- 
tion. All  the  time  she  kept  up  a  short,  shrill  whistle,  dropping  at  ipter\*al8 
to  a  harsh  note,  and  appearing  to  utter  these  sounds  without  opening  her 
beak. 

Finding  her  efforts  unavailing  she  would  run  close  up  to  me,  and  flinging 
herself  down,  remain  motionless  with  outspread  wings,  in  the  hope  that 
I  would  desist  from  my  search  to  pick  her  up.  By  her  manoeuvres  she 
assisted  me  to  find  her  nestlings  and  I  soon  saw  two  little  pale  yellow  birds, 
spotted  with  black,  together  with  an  egg,  on  the  bare  ground,  for  there 
was  no  pretence  at  a  nest.  The  two  nestlings  were  perfectly  helpless  and 
unable  to  stand,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  days  must  elapse  before 
the  young  of  this  species  can  run. 

57.  PedicBcetei  phaiianeUus  campaftiis.  Prairie  Sharp-tailed 
Ghouse. —  Common.     (Plate  IX,  Fig.  2.) 

In  the  pairing  season  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  indulge  in  an  extraordinarj 
'play'  which  is  called  a  'chicken  dance'  and  roughly  may  be  said  to  take 
place  every  day,  excepting  during  stormy  or  threatening  weather,  from 
about  April  10  to  May  10.  In  the  spring  of  1900  I  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  watching  it,  the  grouse  having  chosen  for  their  playground 
the  further  bank  of  tlie  creek  intersecting  my  ranch,  which  here  sloped 
from  a  liigh  sU^p  cliff  on  the  south  to  a  level  sage  brush  flat  on  the  north. 
As  the  channel  of  the  creek  was  deep  it  was  possible  by  using  great  care 
to  approach  clow?  to  them  witliout  being  observed,  and  on  two  occasions 
I  got  within  twenty  yards,  l)eing  at  one  time  only  about  six  yards  from 
some  of  the  birds.  Not  until  April  18  did  I  actually  observe  the  grouse, 
although  their  dance  was  begun  at  least  a  w«H?k  earlier,  as  could  be  told 
by  tlieir  cooing,  wliich  was  audible  about  a  mile  on  a  still  day.  There 
was  an  open  space  in  the  sage  brush  which  was  thick  on  the  down  creek 
or  north  side,  and  to  this  point  they  flew  by  twos  and  threes  until  twenty 
had  assembled  on  the  playground,  not  to  mention  the  liidden  spectators. 
The  average  time  for  the  Iwginning  of  the  dance  was  about  4.30  p.  M., 
which  continued  until  six  or  much  later  if  there  wert»  niany  interruptions. 
What  httle  1  had  pn*viousIy  seen  and  read  had  led  me  to  suppose  that  the 
f)lay  of  this  grouse  would  be  an  excitable,  confuseci  performance  very 
diffen'nt  from  the  n'^nilar  evolutions  actually  witnessed,  and  which  I 
have  endeavon»(i  to  set  down  here  as  accurately  as  possible.  At  this 
date  (April  IS)  the  hall  is  o{M'ned  by  a  single  cock  making  a  run  aeroM 
tlie  of>en  space  as  fast  as  he  can  use  his  legs,  the  tail  being  inclined  stiffly 
over  the  back,  while  the  win^  are  dragged,  so  that  a  large  white  area  ii 
exposed  behind.     The  vivid  yellow  supraeiliarj'  fringe  is  erected,  and,  all 
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the  feathers  of  the  neck  standing  on  end,  a  pink  inflated  sac  is  disclosed. 
At  the  same  time  the  head  is  carried  so  low  as  almost  to  touch  the  groimd, 
so  that  the  bird  is  transformed  in  appearance  and,  as  observed  through 
binoculars  at  some  distance,  looks  to  be  running  backwards.  He  then 
returns  at  full  speed  when  another  cock  comes  forward  towards  him, 
both  advancing  slowly,  with  vibrating  tails,  to  meet  Anally  and  stand 
drumming  their  quills  in  a  trance  with  tightly  closed  eyes.  After  perhaps 
a  minute  one  bird  peeps  at  the  other,  and  seeing  him  still  enraptured, 
resumes  an  upright  graceful  carriage,  anon  stealing  gently  away.  His 
companion  is  thus  left  foolishly  posing  at  nothing,  but  presently  he  too 
awakes,  and  departs  from  the  arena  in  a  normal  manner.  Meanwhile 
the  remaining  cocks,  one  after  another,  take  up  the  running  till  all  have 
participated,  but  the  end  of  each  figure  seems  to  be  the  same.  Two  birds 
squat  flat  on  the  ground  with  their  beaks  almost  touching  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  when  they  do  this  they  are  out  of  the  dances  for  that  day. 
As  the  grouse  make  their  runs  at  intervals  the  play  is  spread  over  an  hour 
and  a  half,  but  when  this  was  at  its  height  the  small  open  space,  about 
thirty  yards  in  diameter,  presented  an  indescribable  scene.  While  three 
or  four  of  the  metamorphosed  cocks  might  be  'running,'  the  pairs  already 
formed  would  squat  flat  with  outspread  wings,  and  other  cocks,  facing 
each  other,  would  drum  in  ecstasy,  oblivious  to  their  surroundings.  At 
the  same  time  an  ardent  suitor  would  now  and  again  chase  a  hen  across 
the  playground  until  she  leaped  high  in  the  air,  upon  which  the  pursuer 
would  seem  to  forget  her  and  make  a  'run.'  After  watching  for  about 
an  hour  the  hens  too  made  little  runs  but  displayed  no  air  sacs.  All  this 
time  the  spectators  of  the  dance,  concealed  by  sage  brush,  kept  up  an 
incessant  coOf  coo,  coo,  as  if  to  applaud.  The  proceedings  were  quite 
amicable  throughout.  I  did  not  see  the  slightest  inclination  to  flght  on 
the  part  of  the  performers:  on  the  contrary,  if  two  cocks  collided,  as  some- 
times happened,  they  would  squat  in  apologetic  fashion.  After  upwards 
of  an  hour  of  running,  posing  and  flopping,  the  dancers  became  exhausted, 
and  were  constrained  to  pant  painfully,  a  result  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  during  the  play  period  90®  in  the  shade  was  registered.  The 
dance  appears  to  terminate  by  some  bird,  either  a  late  starter  or  one  more 
vigorous  than  the  rest,  being  unable  to  And  a  partner  to  respond  to  his 
run.  Having  assured  himself  of  this,  he  utters  a  disgusted  clucking,  and 
all  the  grouse  fly  away  at  intervals  as  they  complete  their  term  of  squatting. 

On  April  29  and  30  I  again  watched  the  play  which  was  still  being  energet- 
ically carried  on  although  the  runs  were,  of  course,  fewer,  the  drumming 
with  the  tail  louder,  and  the  crouching  process  more  prominent  and  pro- 
longed; whereas  earlier  in  the  month  only  two  or  three  pairs  squatted, 
now  seven  couples  nestled  together  as  close  as  possible,  and  whenever  a 
disengaged  bird  approached,  one  of  the  pair  rose  to  drive  it  away  with  the 
regular  chicken  dance  run.  1  concluded  that  these  affectionate  pairs 
were  birds  mated  for  nesting  although  no  act  of  pairing  was  witnessed  by 
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me.  On  the  30th,  the  grouse  were  put  to  (light  three  times,  once  accident- 
ally by  me  and  twice  by  a  Marsh  Hawk,  but  all  (lew  back  again  to  the  same 
spot  within  a  few  minutes.  When  suspicious,  warning  clucks  from  the 
onlookers  stopped  the  play,  and  the  grouse  drew  themselves  to  their  full 
height,  resuming  their  natural  trim  appearance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  no  difference  between  the  sexes,  the  pink  sac  characterising 
the  males  being  invisible,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
them  and  making  accurate  observation.  After  days  of  watching  it  was 
evident  that  the  birds,  though  running  at  each  other  like  game  cocks, 
never  fought,  while  several  males  (presumably  young)  remained  passive 
spectators.  The  hens  to  some  extent  participated  in  the  dance.  Subse- 
quent to  the  above  observations  I  watched  the  grouse  closely  to  discover 
if  they  really  paired,  and  concluded  that  they  do  so  in  an  irregular  manner. 
The  cocks  forsake  the  hens  as  soon  as  incubation  commences,  and,  lending 
no  assistance  in  rearing  the  young,  may  be  met  with  in  small  parties  of 
about  half  a  dozen. 

58.  Centrocercoi  lirophasUnof.  Sage  Grouse.— Abundant  on  the 
sage  plains  of  both  counties.  Formerly  nested  upon  my  ranch  in  ("uster 
County,  and  in  1902  I  tried  to  rear  some  by  setting  two  clutches  of  efcgs 
under  hens.  Out  of  fourteen  birds  hatched,  only  two  reached  maturity. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Sage  Grouse  have  never  been  reared  in  cap- 
tivity before.  The  strip  of  country  in  Dawson  County  enclosed  by  the 
Musselshell,  Yellowstone,  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  extending  westwanl 
from  the  junction  of  the  two  latter,  is  a  chief  haunt  of  Sage  Grouse,  several 
localities,  such  as  'Sage  Hen  Springs'  and  'Sage  Hen  Creek,'  l>eing  thus 
named  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  these  birds.  During  the  first  half 
of  April  the  males  repair  to  a  regular  *  playgniund,'  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  observe  their  love  antics  on  account  of  the  encompassing  sage.  How- 
ever, on  April  7,  1S9G,  my  wife  and  I  happened  to  ride  close  upon  a  numlxT 
of  old  cocks,  near  our  ranch,  which  were  engaged  with  their  play  in  a  small 
open  space.  They  never  fought  nor  thn»atened  each  other  but  strut ti^l 
or  paraded  before  some  hens  concealed  in  the  .sage  bushes,  and  were  entirely 
occupied  with  a  most  grotesijuo  rivalr\'.  By  ruffling  up  all  their  feathers, 
spreading  their  tails,  and  dragging  their  wings  along  the  gnnmd  they 
looke<l  much  larger  than  they  really  were,  while  they  productnl  a  rattling 
sound  with  tlieir  quills  after  the  manner  of  turkey-cocks  and  |)eafowl. 
At  the  same  time  they  continuously  uttert»d  a  kind  of  whistling  cliallenge, 
an<l  distending  their  necks  by  means  of  their  air  sacks  erect eil  an  enonnoiw 
white  ruff.  As  the  playground  was  small  the  eight  or  nine  cocks  upon  it 
were  in  inmiiiient  (lang<T  of  a  colli.sicm,  but  for  the  ten  minuter  that  we 
watched  them,  this  di<l  not  take  place,  nor  were  there  any  moments  of 
ecstatic  oblivion  for  which  some  game  birds  are  famous.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  their  courtship  is  rather  a  display  than  a  'play,'  thus 
differing  from  the  |K'rfonna!Jce  of  the  Sharj>-tailed  (Jrouse,  which  is  <le- 
scril>e<l  under  that  hinl. 
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50.  Zenaidun  macroora.  Mourning  Dove. —  Abundant,  arriving 
about  May  1  and  usually  leaving  first  week  in  October.  Nests  indifferently 
on  the  ground  or  on  trees.  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  2.)  A  Mourning  Dove  hard 
pressed  by  a  hawk  took  refuge  in  Mr.  Dan  Bowman's  buggy  as  he  was 
driving  along.  • 

60.  Cathartat  Mxank,  Turket  Vulture.— Rare.  Mr.  Dan  Bowman 
informs  me  that  during  the  fall  of  1883  Turkey  Buzzards  were  incredibly 
numerous  in  eastern  Montana,  and  roosted  in  thousands  on  the  Powder 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  his  ranch.  The  birds  constructed  their  nests  in 
the  Cottonwood  trees  along  the  river,  the  stench  from  these  rookeries 
being  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  approach.  He  tells  me 
that  the  young  were  fed  by  regurgitation.  Without  doubt  it  was  the 
prodigious  slaughter  of  bison  (Bison  bison)  which  attracted  the  birds, 
for  while  the  southern  herd  (estimated  at  four  millions)  had  already 
ceased  to  exist,  the  northern  herd  (containing  about  a  million  and  a  half) 
was  wiped  out  in  1883.^  From  this  time  on,  the  Turkey  Buzzards  have 
become  more  and  more  scarce  until  in  the  present  year  (1906)  they  must 
be  regarded  as  accidental  wanderers.  Mr.  D.  Bowman  fixes  the  fall  of 
1887  as  the  date  when  they  ceased  to  nest  here  —  a  colony  of  about  75 
birds  then  occupying  the  pines  of  the  East  Powder  River  divide  —  but 
Mr.  J.  H.  Price,  who  lives  in  this  district,  has  observed  young  birds  since. 

I  take  the  following  records  of  Turkey  Buzzards  from  my  diaries: — 

August,  1892,  4  seen  gyrating  above  Tongue  River,  Montana. 

April  10,  1893,  5  on  my  ranch  in  Custer  County. 

July  29,  1894,  6  near  Fallon  at  a  dead  calf;  two  so  gorged  as  to  be  unable 
to  fly. 

October,  1896,  1  shot  by  Mr.  Walter  Lindsay  at  carcass  of  horse  on 
Mizpah  Creek. 

June  12,  1898,  1  remained  on  my  ranch  in  Custer  County  for  three  days. 

April  18,  1906,  2.  A  Turkey  Vulture  arrived  on  my  ranch  in  Dawson 
County  and  was  afterwards  joined  by  a  second,  when  the  pair  must  have 
nested  in  the  adjoining  bad  land  as  they  remained  there  during  the  summer. 

61.  CircoB  hadfloniuB.  Marsh  Hawk. —  The  commonest  hawk  here 
with  exception  of  the  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.  Males  arrive  about  the  end 
of  March  and  females  somewhat  later,  all  lea\nng  again  in  the  middle  of 
October.  For  many  years  a  pair  nested  below  my  ranch  house  in  Custer 
County,  and  always  received  strict  protection.  .  This  bird  is  the  common 
*Henhawk'  of  eastern  Montana  and  is  the  most  pertinacious  of  any  in 
attacks  on  the  poultry  yard.  Young  Marsh  Hawks  weighing  about  ten 
ounces  will  endeavor  to  disable  a  chicken  weighing  a  pound,  by  pecking 
it  on  the  head  and  striking  on  the  back  at  the  same  time  with  the  feet, 
their  strong  wings  enabling  them  to  keep  directly  above  it  no  matter  where 
the  prey  may  run.     Birds  of  the  year,  through  inexperience,  are  the  most 
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daring,  and  my  wife  has  taken  a  screaming  pullet  from  the  claws  of  one 
of  them  which  found  the  prize  too  heavy  to  lift. 

62.  Accipiter  yeloz.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. —  Tolerably  common 
summer  vnsitor  and  undoubtedly  breeds,  although  I  have  not  found  its 
nest.  For  its  size  it  is  astonishingly  bold.  During  September,  1904,  a 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk  frequented  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County  and  kept  all 
the  birds  away  which  were  accustomed  to  come  to  the  cattle  troughs. 
It  would  dash  at  the  flocks  of  Crossbills  and  the  other  birds  with  tremendous 
velocity,  scattering  them  in  all  directions.  We  have  even  seen  the  little 
hawk  strike  at  some  fowls  close  to  the  house,  which  weighed  four  pountb, 
sending  them  screeching  and  flying  for  shelter.  It  would  stoop  at  Flickers, 
following  them  into  trees,  and  strike  the  trunk  of  a  pine  simultaneously 
with  and  beside  the  screaming  fugitive  without  making  any  attempt  to 
seize  it.  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  and  prexnous  attacks 
on  the  poultry  were  made  purely  for  sport. 

63.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  Rare.  In  sixteen  yean*  I 
have  only  seen  this  hawk  three  times.  At  my  ranch  in  Custer  County, 
one,  on  September  13,  1893.  At  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County,  one,  which 
flew  out  of  a  belt  of  pines  on  April  30,  1903.  At  the  last  named  place  on 
August  7,  1905,  the  loud  screaming  of  a  flock  of  Piflon  Jays  attracted  my 
attention  to  a  Cooper's  Hawk  by  which  they  were  menaced. 

64.  Accipiter  atricapiliof.  American  Goshawk. —  An  irregular  fall 
migrant  in  both  counties.  According  to  my  records  it  is  of  more  common 
occurrence  than  Cooper's  Hawk.  I  never  saw  a  Goshawk  myself  until 
September  22,  1903,  but  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  (who  used  to  go  hawking  with 
one  in  England),  has  seen  the  bird  several  times  during  the  last  sevent<»en 
years  when  shooting  ducks  in  the  fall.  On  October  18,  1905,  Mr.  Price 
was  after  ducks  in  a  snowstorm  at  his  ranch  near  Knowlton  when  a  (Joe- 
hawk  seized,  and  canicMl  pa«t  him,  a  shrieking  Blue-wingeii  Teal,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  the  latter's  companions.  The  reports 
caused  the  hawk  to  drop  the  teal  into  some  buck  brush  but  it  remaine<i 
near  and,  a^^  usual,  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  shooter.  With  a  hawk 
in  the  neighl)orhood,  ducks  rise  at  close  range  and  are  afraid  to  go  clean 
away.  Shortly  after  tlie  above  inci<ient  Mr.  M.  M.  Archdale  was  sluxit- 
ing  ducks  on  his  ranch,  whicli  adjoins  that  of  Mr.  Price,  when  the  same 
or  a  similar  liawk  coni|H»Ile(l  a  flock  of  teal  to  return  twice  to  the  water 
from  wljich  tli<»y  liad  been  originally  started.  He  thus  made  a  good  bag. 
On  XovcinlxT  19.  1905,  my  wife  saw  a  (loshawk  sitting  on  the  gn)una 
watcliing  the  poultry'  at  our  ranch  in  Dawson  County.  On  this  occajiion 
the  hawk  did  no  liarni. 

During  tlie  end  of  Sc^ptcmher  and  begiiming  of  ()ctol)er,  1900.  however, 
a  (loshawk  fr(»<pi('nt(Ml  this  ranch,  and  killed  four  pure  bre<l  Plymouth 
Rooks  of  which  wt*  kept  a  iiunilxT  in  two.  different  places.  The  hawk 
ap|M»ared  to  hirk  on  a  piiH'-rovcn'd  hill  about  half  a  mile  away,  in  full 
view  of  the  windows,  from  wlirnce.  if  the  coast  was  clear,  it  swept  acn« 
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the  creek  and  alighted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fowls.  The  latter 
were  well  accustomed  to  watch  for  hawks,  and  any  large  bird  seen  in  the 
sky  would  send  them  scurrying  for  shelter.  The  Goshawk,  however, 
invariably  flew  so  low,  that,  like  the  prowling  coyote,  it  was  unperceived 
until  the  moment  of  the  fatal  dash.  The  fowls  became  afraid  in  conse- 
quence to  leave  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  houses,  and  on  October 
4,  the  hawk  killed  a  pet  white  hen  at  the  fowlhouse  door,  which  made  its 
third  victim.  Despite  our  rule  never  to  kill  wild  birds  on  the  ranch,  my 
wife,  now  that  her  pet  hen  was  slain,  desired  to  shoot  its  murderer.  On 
my  part  I  wished  to  spare  this  splendid  but  too  audacious  hawk,  which  ^ 
although  most  wary  at  other  times,  showed  extreme  reluctance  to  leave 
its  prey.  As  the  captured  fowls  weighed  upwards  of  five  pounds  each  it 
could  not  carry  them  off  but  ate  the  back  or  breast  of  its  victims  where 
they  lay.  A  few  days  after  the  white  hen  episode  the  Goshawk  killed  a 
very  fine  cockerel  and  was  observed  by  me  almost  in  the  act.  To  escape 
its  enemy  the  terrified  fowl  had  run  under  some  young  cedars  which  would 
have  saved  it  from  a  Prairie  Falcon  or  Peregrine,  but  were  no  protection 
against  the  relentless  Goshawk  which  followed  and  seized  its  prey  within 
the  cover.  So  great  was  the  strength  of  this  cockerel  that  it  ran  an  uphill 
distance  of  fifteen  paces  towards  the  fowl  house,  burdened  with  the  cling- 
ing hawk,  ere  it  fell  dead.  The  Goshawk  kills  its  prey  by  constriction  of 
the  feet,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  squeeze  combined  with  the  shock 
is  rapidly  fatal  to  fowls.  On  this  occasion  the  hawk  must  have  been 
unusually  hungry,  for  when  deprived  of  its  booty,  it  alighted  in  a  cedar 
nearby  to  watch  the  proceedings.  Returning  with  a  gim  I  carefully  stalked 
the  bird  and  fired  two  ineffectual  shots  as  it  flew  away.  The  hawk  then 
rose  to  a  great  height  and,  after  flying  some  distance,  boldly  returned  to  its 
haunt  on  the  pine-covered  hill  above  mentioned.  Early  next  morning 
I  observed  the  bird  again  fly  to  the  spot  where  the  cockerel  had  been 
killed  and  managed  to  disable  it  by  a  long  shot  which  apparently  fractured 
the  ulna  of  the  left  wing. 

Not  being  severely  wounded  the  hawk  managed  to  flap  into  a  cedar 
but  was  here  captured  and  placed  in  an  empty  bam.  When  handled  (of 
course  with  thick  gloves)  the  Goshawk  from  the  first  made  no  sort  of  attempt 
to  show  fight,  but  only  looked  at  me  reproachfully  with  its  orange  eyes. 
The  plumage  and  size  (which  equals  the  largest  dimensions  given)  deter- 
mine it  to  be  an  adult  female.  On  October  18,  1906,  a  second  Goshawk 
appeared,  resembling  the  captive  in  all  respects,  but  did  no  damage  until 
October  27  when  it  was  surprised  in  the  act  of  eating  a  large  hen  close  by 
the  fowl  house.  The  victim  was  first  struck  about  fifteen  yards  behind 
the  building  but  had  run  this  distance  down  hill  dragging  the  hawk.  The 
evening  was  exceedingly  calm,  and  the  hawk  having  gorged  itself  on  the 
entire  breast  of  the  fowl  in  a  place  walled  in  by  low  hills  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  rising  above  them.  Indeed  1  think  I  could  have  thrown  my 
stick  and  killed  the  bird  as  it  was  flapping  awkwardly  ''for  want  of  air  to 
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waft  her."  In  thirty-six  hours  the  hawk  had  returned  to  the  fowls,  but, 
being  anxious  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  injuring  another  of  these  fine 
birds,  we  shut  up  the  poultry  with  the  result  that  in  a  few  days  the  Gos- 
hawk left  in  disgust.     (Plate  X.) 

65.  Buteo  borealii  calunu.  Western  Red-tail. —  Common.  In  ar- 
rival and  departure  this  handsome  hawk  coincides  with  B.  swainMmi, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  said  to  reside  here  only  for  three  months,  the  time 
necessary  to  rear  its  progeny.  Being  seldom  killed,  this  hawk  is  quite  a 
common  bird,  breeding  throughout  both  counties,  when  it  chooses  an 
inaccessible  cottonwood,  the  nest  being  ptaced  as  high  as  possible  while 
the  thick  foliage  renders  it  all  but  invisible.  I  have  thus  been  able  to 
follow  the  life  history  of  these  birds,  and  one  pair  nested  for  several  years 
about  two  miles  north  of  my  ranch  in  Custer  County.  I  have  never  known 
these  hawks  to  have  more  than  two  nestlings  and,  in  the  case  of  two  nests 
at  least,  investigation  showed  that  these  were  fed  upon  Meadowlarks, 
cotton-tail  rabbits,  and  snakes,  provided  chiefly  by  the  male.  Mr.  Dan 
Bowman  and  Mr.  H.  Tusler  informed  me  that  they  took  rattlesnakes  but 
in  any  case,  no  remains  of  poultry  nor  game  birds  were  even  found. 

66.  Bat«o  borealii  harlani.  Harlan's  Hawk.— Rare.  A  hawk  of 
this  species  was  obtained  in  North  Dakota  in  the  spring  of  1890  and  iden- 
tified by  Drs.  P.  L.  Sclater  and  Bowdler  Sliarpe.  It  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  I  have  since  seen  a  similar  hawk  in  Custer  County,  ami  one  in 
Dawson  County  on  August  25,  1905. 

67.  Buteo  swainioni.  Swainson's  Hawk. —  Common.  My  first  in- 
troduction to  these  hawks  was  in  April,  18^K),  when  an  extraonlinary 
invasion  of  them  —  pmbably  nearly  two  thousand  binis  —  alighted  arouml 
the  ranch  where  I  was  stajnng  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Powder  River. 
They  came  in  the  afternoon  from  a  southerly  direction  and,  for  a  time  at 
least,  followed  the  down  wan!  course  of  the  river,  as  a  neighlwr  linnic 
above  re|K)rted  the  enormous  hawk  army  which  flew  over.  The  wide 
river  bottom  where  the  ranch  is  situated  is  thickly  overgrown  with  cotton- 
woods,  and  the  fence  of  the  saddle  horse  pasture  ail  but  joins  the  buildiaes. 
When  the  last  birds  had  arrived,  the  tn?es  inside  this  pasture  werv  simply 
black  with  them;  but  as  there  appeared  to  l>e  numbers  beyond,  I  sa^ldlcl 
my  horse  in  onler  to  reconnoitre  further.  This  precaution  was  nect>ssary 
on  account  of  the  Texan  cattle  herds  outside  the  fence,  which  were  ijuite 
unaccustomed  to  secMnj;  a  jHjdestrian,  and  would  cither  stamixNic  or  ftJ- 
low  him  about  with  menacing  demonstrations.  Having  ridden  round  the 
fence  1  found  that  not  only  were  the  trees  filled  with  clusters  of  buzzanU. 
but  that  the  ground  hclow  was  coveriMl  with  them  Hitting  in  rows  amonc 
the  cattle,  the  si^rht  surpassing  anything  1  had  hitherto  seen  in  bin!  life. 
All  W(»ro  obviously  worn  out  and  ap|x»are<l  asleep:  but  those  on  the  groun«l. 
if  closoly  approac'li('<l.  wore  not  too  tired  to  fly  up  and  join  their  comnid*"* 
in  tlie  trcfs.  In  color,  as  far  as  could  be  d(»t(»rmined.  these  buzzanl.**  ex- 
hibited every  shade  of  brown   wliile  soine  inclined  to  a  mort*  chestnut  hiie. 
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Others  again  appeared  black,  or  almost  black,  showing  the  melanistic 
form,  and  a  very  few  individuals  were  a  uniform  lavender,  or  bluish  ash, 
like  the  male  Marsh  Hawk  (Circus  hudsonius).  I  have  never  obtained 
but  two  birds  in  this  rare  dress,  but  I  feel  satisfied  it  is  the  one  ultimately 
assumed  by  the  adult  male,  which  through  a  long  succession  of  browns 
moults  into  a  mature  plumage  of  lavender  with  white  throat  spot.  Of 
this  cinereous  phase  I  can  find  no  reference  in  ornithological  works,  where 
the  old  males  are  invariably,  but  I  believe  quite  erroneously,  described  as 
brown.  The  immature  birds,  both  male  and  female  of  the  same  age,  also 
exhibit  endless  difference  in  coloration,  and  the  attempt  to  trace  their 
progress  to  maturity  has  perplexed  even  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe  who  states  (in  lit.):  **The  changes  of  plumage  in  these 
buzzards  are  terribly  difficult  to  follow."  I  returned  to  the  ranch  for  a 
250  Holland  rook-rifie  and  walking  out  in  the  pasture  killed  twelve  of  the 
Buzzards,  at  the  same  time  restraining  the  cowboys  from  indulging  in  a 
general  practice  with  their  Winchesters.  The  small  crack  of  the  rook  rifle, 
and  the  headlong  fall  of  a  bird  from  its  perch,  had  no  effect  upon  its  com- 
panions, but  I  believe  a  shot  gim  would  have  caused  them  all  to  take 
wing  further  on.  In  a  letter  published  in  *  The  Ibis'  (Oct.,  1891,  pp.  623- 
625),  I  gave  the  estimated  number  of  buzzards  at  about  a  thousand;  but 
it  became  obvious  afterwards  that  two  thousand  would  have  been  nearer 
the  true  count,  as  twenty  trees  each  containing  fifty  birds  give  a  total 
of  a  thousand  without  including  all  those  on  the  ground  and  in  more  dis- 
tant cottonwoods.  I  may  add  that  my  wife  and  Mr.  Coggshall  (owner 
of  the  ranch),  who  were  present  during  the  flight  only  saw  the  birds  in 
the  saddle  horse  pasture,  and  computed  their  number  at  a  thousand  within 
the  enclosure.  Six  out  of  the  twelve  buzzards  were  sent  to  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater 
and  are  now  in  the  Natural  History  Branch  of  the  British  Museum.  On 
the  following  morning  all  the  buzzards  had  vanished  as  completely  as 
the  Assyrian  host,  and  such  an  opportunity  is  never  likely  to  occur  twice 
to  any  one  observer,  although  1  have  since  seen  other  small  migrations 
flying  over  at  a  considerable  height  — •  one  flock  over  the  town  of  Miles 
City.  Some  members  of  the  flocks  which  arrive  in  April  remain  here  to 
nest  in  June,  the  young  being  hatched  out  early  in  July,  and  are  ready 
to  take  wing  at  the  end  of  that  month.  As  soon  as  tliis  hapf)ens  all  the 
buzzards,  fortimately  for  them,  leave  this  part  of  the  country. 

68.  Archibatao  lagopas  sancti-johannis.  Rough-leqoed  Hawk.— 
Formerly  a  common  winter  resident  but,  like  the  Golden  Eagle,  is  becom- 
ing very  scarce  from  traps  and  poison  put  out  for  wolves.  Also  observed 
in  spring  and  fall.  I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  these  hawks  in  Montana 
which  perished  in  the  above  mentioned  manner.  Some  were  indistinguish- 
able from  three  in  my  collection  of  Orkney  birds  while  others  were  again 
quite  different.  Here,  prairie  d^gs  appear  to  be  the  favorite  food  of  this 
species  and  the  next,  so  that  both  should  be  strictly  protected.  I  believe 
that  a  few  pairs  breed  in  the  badlands.     On  May  14,  1898,  I  discovered 
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what  I  supposed  to  be  a  nest  of  this  species,  as  a  Rough-legged  Hawk  was 
frightened  from  the  spot  by  my  grayhounds  which  had  been  chasing  a 
coyote.  When  I  returned  on  another  day  the  nest  was  deserted  and  I 
took  the  single  egg. 

69.  Archilmtao  fermginoas.  Ferruginous  Rouoh-leo. — Resident  but 
never  common.  Appears  to  be  larger  than  the  last  named.  A  female 
of  this  species  was  caught  in  a  wolf  trap  near  my  ranch  at  Terry  which  I 
had  preserved.  Another  female  was  shot  from  her  nest  on  a  badland  butte 
near  the  same  place  by  A.  Bright  on  May  9,  1899.  I  visited  this  eyrie,  took 
the  two  eggs,  and  also  saw  the  male  bird.  In  May,  1905,  another  pair  nested 
on  a  Cottonwood  about  six  miles  from  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County  but  a 
himgry  shepherd  boiled  and  ate  the  three  eggs.     (Plate  XII,  Fig.  1 .) 

70.  A(iaUa  chryuUStof.  Golden  Eaqle. —  Formerly  very  common 
but  has  become  almost  exterminated  as  a  result  of  the  high  bounties 
placed  on  wolves.  In  the  early  years  of  1890,  eagles  had  not  learned  to 
associate  danger  with  the  presence  of  man  and  their  tameness  was  indeed 
remarkable.  For  three  years,  1903,-04,-05,  a  pair  of  Golden  Eagles  nested 
near  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County.*  The  female  of  this  pair  met  a  mel- 
ancholy fate  in  attempting  to  carry  off  what  was  beyond  her  strength. 
All  the  shepherds  had  received  strict  injunctions  from  their  employers 
not  to  interfere  with  the  eagles,  but  in  this  case  the  patience  of  one  man 
was  tried  too  far.  He  narrated  how  from  some  distance  away  he  saw  an 
eagle  stoop  at  one  of  the  dogs,  and  hang  above  it  as  raptorial  binis  are 
wont  to  do  when  attacking  ground  game.  The  dog,  not  paralysed  like  a 
hare,  at  the  proximity  of  the  great  bird,  ran  towanls  its  master,  when  the 
hovering  and  expectant  eagle  fixed  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  collie's 
throat  and  endeavored  to  l)ear  aloft  the  shrieking  animal.  The  shepherd 
described  how  during  the  few  minutes  that  he  was  running  toward  the 
struggling  pair  and  trj-ing,  incidentally,  to  find  a  stick,  the  eagle  made 
frantic  effortj^  to  Qnvry  away  the  dog,  which  seemed  unable,  when  clutclMHl 
in  this  manner,  to  make  any  attempt  to  free  itself.  AccoRling  to  the  story, 
the  bird  was  flying  all  the  time,  in  any  caHc  flapping  its  wings,  and,  although 
prevented  from  rising  by  the  weight  of  the  (juarry,  it  was  able  to  drag  the 
helpless  dog  to  and  fro.  The  eagle  had,  in  fact,  too  good  a  hold  for  her 
own  safety  and  was  ignominously  killed  by  blows  on  the  head  with  a  stick. 
This  event  happened  at  the  end  of  March  when  the  male  found  another 
mate,  and  with  her  made  a  new  eyrie  in  a  difl'erent  situation.  The  <log, 
which  weiglied  about  thirty  pounds,  afterwards  n^covered,  though  rather 
badly  mauled  l)y  tlie  eagle's  claws.  A  pair  of  Golden  Kagles  have  also 
nested  in  a  tall  pine  tree  for  five  years  (l'.K)2. -03,-04, -05,-06)  at  Mr.  J. 
H.  Price's  ranch  near  Knowlton,  Custer  County,  and  have  been  strictly 
protected.  Two  e^^s  taken  from  this  eyrie  arc?  the  handsomest  I  have 
ever  s<»<»n. 
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71.  HaUatttdi  leacoeephaliu.  Bald  Eagle. — Occasional  visitor.  For- 
merly bred  here.  A  pair  of  Bald  Eagles  were  found  nesting  in  a  high  pine 
on  the  head  of  Horse  Creek  by  Mr.  Dan  Bowman  in  1893.  Unfortunately 
the  female  was  killed^  by  a  bullet  as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  nest,  an 
inmiense  platform  of  sticks.  Mr.  Dan  Bowman,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  this  part  of  Montana,  has  supplied  the  following  further  infor- 
mation. In  the  early  eighties  Bald  Eagles,  while  not  common,  were 
frequently  seen  on  the  Powder  River.  In  1883,  a  pair  had  a  nest  in  a 
Cottonwood  tree  on  the  east  side  about  two  miles  above  the  rocky  ford 
at  the  mouth  of  Coal  Creek.  Bowman,  being  camped  nearly  opposite, 
could  observe  the  birds,  and  once  saw  a  lamb  carried  to  the  eaglets  by 
one  of  the  parents.  In  1885  he  again  saw  an  adult  Bald  Ea^e  perched  on 
a  rock,  about  two  miles  north  of  this  nesting  site,  and  approached  to 
within  fifty  yards.  A  few  days  after  one  was  shot  by  a  Mexican,  work- 
ing for  Frank  Archdale,  when  Bowman  identified  it  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  tail  and  shanks.  He  has  also  twice  seen  dead  Bald  Eagles  on 
the  Powder  River,  which  had  died  from  eating  poisoned  bait  put  out  for 
wolves.  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  has  also  seen  Bald  Eagles  at  different  dates, 
which  were  probably  the  same  birds  observed  by  Mr.  Bowman  who  lives 
in  tpe  same  locality.  I  have  twice  seen  an  adult  Bald  Ea^e  on  my  ranch 
in  Dawson  County,  —  March  17,  and  November  6,  1905.  On  the  second 
occasion  I  was  riding  up  a  thinly  wooded  hill,  when  the  splendid  bird 
floated  over  me,  unsuspectingly,  just  clearing  the  straggling  pines. 

72.  Falco  mexicaniig.  Prairie  Falcon. —  Tolerably  common  resident. 
For  two  summers,  1905-06,  and  probably  for  many  years  before  I  dis- 
covered them,  a  pair  of  Prairie  Falcons  have  nested  half  way  up  one  of 
the  highest  buttes  in  the  picturesque  badlands  at  the  mouth  of  Cotton- 
wood Creek  in  Dawson  County.  At  this  place  there  is  a  sheer  wall  of 
peculiar  white  sandrock  which  breaks  away  very  easily  and  disintegrates 
into  a  substance  as  fine  as  chalk.  The  cliff  contains  several  holes  and  the 
falcon  places  her  eggs  upon  the  white  powdery  sand  in  the  largest  of  these 
under  a  flat  projecting  rock.  The  eggs  may  be  seen  either  by  ascending 
from  below  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  and  steps  cut  with  a  hatchet,  or  from 
above  by  descending  the  butte  and  lying  full  length  on  the  flat  rock  already 
mentioned.  The  latter  method,  however,  requires  a  cool  head.  In  my 
experience  there  are  no  birds  so  shy  as  these,  and  none  whose  nest  is  so 
diflicult  to  find,  or  who  desert  it  so  easily.  In  1906,  at  this  particular 
eyrie,  two  eggs  were  laid  by  May  10,  but  the  birds  carefully  avoided  the 
place  if  a  human  being  was  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  When  the  nesting 
site  is  approached,  the  falcons  at  first  'ring  up,'  uttering  shrill  chattering 
cries,  but  should  the  intruder  remain  stationary,  they  endeavor  to  mislead 
him  as  to  its  true  position  by  circling  above  the  top  of  another  high  butte, 
both  wailing  like  cats.  Should  the  eyrie  be  actually  visited,  the  birds 
disappear  altogether.  For  fear  that  the  female  might  forsake  her  eggs 
in  the  nest  above  referred  to,  the  cavity  containing  them  was  merely  looked 
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into  from  a  yard  away  at  the  above  date  and  not  \nsited  again  until  June 
15.  They  were  nevertheless  found  to  be  deserted.  The  falcons  had  chosen 
another  site  in  a  still  more  inaccessible  cliff  above  the  river  where  they 
were  left  undisturbed.  The  Prairie  Falcon  is  very  bold  in  its  attacks 
upon  game  birds  and  poultry,  seizing  them  either  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
wing  indifferently.  I  have  known  it  to  prey  upon  Mallards,  both  kinds 
of  Teal,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  and  domestic  fowls.  In  attacking  full  grown 
hens  the  falcon  suddenly  checks  its  stoop  about  a  yard  above  the  victim 
over  which  it  hovers  before  making  the  final  dash.  Meanwhile  the  shriek- 
ing fowl  runs  wildly  about  and  there  is  often  time  to  scare  away  the  free- 
booter which  then  mounts  with  incredible  rapidity.  At  the  time  of  their 
migration  Green- winged  Teal  seem  to  be  the  favorite  quarry,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Price  has  twice  shot  one  of  these  ducks  from  a  flock  pursued  by  a 
Prairie  Falcon  before  it  had  made  its  stoop.  This  dashing  marauder  attends 
upon  the  Teal  as  they  move  up  or  down  the  creeks,  and  in  winter  is  the 
relentless  persecutor  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  I  have  even  seen  the 
falcon  watching  on  a  pine  for  the  grouse  to  emerge  from  the  snow  at  its  foot. 
On  February  7,  1895,  an  adult  Prairie  Falcon  (now  in  my  possession)  was 
shot  by  a  neighbor,  J.  C.  Braley,  at  Terry,  under  peculiar  circumstance«<. 
His  wife  was  cooking  beetroot  and  threw  out  the  refuse  on  the  snow,  when 
the  falcon,  passing  overhead,  stooped  to  the  beetroot  which  it  probably 
mistook  for  raw  meat. 

On  September  21,  1904,  at  our  ranch  in  Dawson  County,  my  wife  and  I 
watched  a  Prairie  Falcon  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  a  Meadowlark  which 
was  screaming  and  struggling  in  its  talons.  As  the  falcon  rose  level  with 
the  hill-tops,  a  Golden  Eagle  sailed  majestically  over  in  close  proximity  to 
it,  then?by  appearing  to  fluster  the  other  which  allowed  its  victim  to  escape. 
01(1  birds  of  F.  mexicanun  may  always  be  distinguished  fn)m  the  youiijj 
by  their  yellow  fe<»t  and  legs,  as  in  immature  examples  these  are  slate  color. 

73.  Falco  peregrinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk.— A  scarce  resident. 
In  1005,  there  was  an  eyrie  of  peregrines  not  far  from  the  Terry  ferrj'  boat 
crossing.  I  did  not  sec  the  eggs,  which  were  laid  in  an  inaccessible  fissure 
about  six  feet  below  the  overhanging  edge  of  a  cliff"  which  towers  al>ov«» 
the  Yellowstone.  By  crawling  along  a  projecting  spur  of  gumbo  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  rook  face  and  of  the  falcon  as  slit* 
flew  from  beneath,  but  nothing  else  could  be  made  out  except  the  excn*- 
ment  of  the  birds.  It  wouhi  ap|x»ar  that  neither  the  Duck  Hawk  nor  the 
Prairie  Falcon  make  any  prctcncp  at  a  nest  here,  tlu*  eggs  l>eing  dejMjsittHi 
in  tlu*  hollows  which  aro  often  found  excavated  in  the  vertical  face  of  hani 
sandroek. 

74.  Falco  columbarius.  Pi(;k()n  H.\wk.  —  Tolerably  common  fall  mi- 
grant. Since  IS'.M)  I  liave  many  notes  of  this  hawk,  but  jHThajw  som«' 
of  them  would  propcriy  a|)|)ly  to  the  next  siHTies.  I  saw  five  PiiprMm 
Hawks  tojrt^tluT  twice,  on  August  20,  1890,  an<l  .July  21,  1*.K)4,  at  which 
time  tlu'v  Mew  low  over  my  buggy.     1   have  also  twice  stH»n  a   I*igfH»n 
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Hawk  dash  after  a  bird  (the  first  time  a  pigeon  the  second  time  a  small 
bird)  into  an  outbuilding  right  through  our  astonished  party.  On  Sep- 
tember 5,  1899,  I  witnessed  an  exciting  chase  by  one  of  these  hawks  after 
an  Arkansas  Kingbird,  which,  however,  evaded  its  stoop  every  time  and 
finally  found  safety  in  the  brush.  My  wife  has  seen  several  of  these  hawks 
sitting  on  the  telegraph  wires  at  Blatchford,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  has  also 
observed  them  in  this  locality. 

75.  Falco  richardsoni.     Richardson's  Merlin. —  Rare  migrant.     Dur- 
ing August,  1904,  a  hawk  of  this  species  came  several  times  to  drink  at 
the  cattle  troughs  on  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County.     Captain  Platte  M. 
Thome  mentions  two  specimens  which  he  obtained  in  the  fall  of  1889. 

76.  Falco  sparverius  phaloBna.  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Summer 
>asitor,  everywhere  abundant.  Commonest  hawk  in  eastern  Montana. 
Arrives  about  the  end  of  March,  but  all  the  birds  are  gone  by  the  middle 
of  October.  As  a  rule  the  Sparrow  Hawk  lays  her  eggs  in  deserted  wood- 
pecker holes  but  on  one  occasion  she  appropriated  the  nesting  site  of  a 
flicker  after  the  latter  had  begun  to  lay.     (Plate  XI.) 

Upon  first  arrival  Sparrow  Hawks  are  seen  to  stoop  boldly  at  small 
birds  on  the  ground,  but,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  they  seldom  take 
feathered  prey  when  grasshoppers  are  plentiful.  They  hawk  for  the 
latter  in  the  early  morning,  or  just  before  sunset,  but  do  no  foraging  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  when  the  grasshoppers  are  most  in  evidence.  About 
twelve  large  flying  locusts  are  required  to  supply  a  Sparrow  Hawk  with  a 
meal;  as  these  birds  also  kill  numbers  of  mice,  they  are  most  beneficial 
and  should  be  strictly  protected.  The  head  of  the  grasshopper  is  first 
plucked  off  and  swallowed,  the  wings  and  inside  are  next  thrown  away, 
when  the  bird  eats  the  remainder.  I  have  never  known  Sparrow  Hawks 
take  the  chicks  either  of  domestic  fowls  or  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
even  when  ample  opportunity  lias  been  afforded  them.  Mrs.  GifFord  of 
Fallon  shot  a  Sparrow  Hawk  which  arose  from  among  her  chickens  with, 
as  she  thought,  one  of  them  in  its  claws.  The  poor  bird's  victim,  however, 
proved  to  be  an  English  Sparrow.  When  Sparrow  Hawks  chase  large 
birds,  such  as  Doves  and  Meadowlarks,  it  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  in  play. 
They  are  very  bold  in  attacking  the  diff'erent  species  of  Buteo  and  Marsh 
Hawks  which  may  approach  their  nesting  site. 

77.  Alio  wiUonianus.  American  Long-eared  Owl. — Resident.  Not 
common.  On  October  11,  1895,  one  (female)  was  shot  by  the  cook  of 
the  L.  U.  cattle  outfit  on  Little  Dry  Creek,  Dawson  County,  who  gave  it 
to  me.  During  October,  1899,  a  family  of  two  old  and  five  young  owls 
came  every  night  to  my  haystacks  in  search  of  mice  at  my  ranch  near 
Terry,  Custer  County.  They  were  very  tame,  and  if  I  rode  up  after  dusk 
would  playfully  swoop  at  my  horse.  On  May  11,  1905,  a  Long-eared 
Owl  was  flushed  from  a  cedar  patch  at  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County, 
and  a  pair  of  the  birds  frequented  the  same  locality  in  April,  1906.  In 
May,  1905,  a  pair  nested  in  the  hollow  of  a  hi^h  cottonwood  at  the  Yellow- 
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stone  ferry  crossing  at  Terry.  On  June  1,  two  neariy  full-feathered  young 
could  be  seen  sitting  in  the  tree,  but  as  they  were  the  objects  of  much 
attention  the  parents  removed  them  on  the  night  of  the  second. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Price  is  familiar  with  this  owl  in  his  locality  (Knowlton), 
and  informs  me  that  several  birds  of  this  species  frequented  Mr.  G.  M. 
Kirwan's  ranch,  on  Tongue  River,  during  the  winter  of  190^-07. 

In  fall  and  winter  these  owls  occupy  cavities  in  the  high  cut  banks  of 
the  badlands;  Messrs.  Archdale  found  a  Long-eared  Owl  frozen  to  death 
in  a  badland  hole.  When  this  owl  is  in  flight,  a  brown  spot  shows  conspic- 
uously on  the  buff  lining  of  the  wings  underneath  the  primary  bases. 

78.  Alio  accipitrinus.  Short-eared  Owl. —  Erratic  winter  visitor. 
Tolerably  common  some  winters,  in  others  not  observed.  These  owls  lie 
very  close,  and  are  flushed  from  sage  brush  precisely  as  from  the  heather 
in  the  Orkney  Isles  where  they  were  very  common.  In  either  case,  they 
are  difficult  to  see  without  a  dog.  On  January  10,  1902,  my  wife  picked 
up  a  dead  Short-eared  Owl,  in  good  condition,  by  the  Yellowstone.  It 
must  have  been  frozen  to  death  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  previous  Decem- 
ber, as  there  was  no  other  way  to  account  for  its  demise.  A  pair  of  these 
owls  wintered  on  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County,  during  1902-03  and  were 
last  seen  on  April  16.  May  7  is  the  latest  date  on  which  I  have  observed 
this  species. 

79.  Megatcopi  aiio  mazweUia.  Rocky  Mountain  Screech  Owl. — 
Captain  Thome  mentions  three  seen  by  him.  I  have  not  observed  this 
owl  here. 

80.  Bubo  virginianus  pallesceni.  Western  Horned  Owl. —  Common. 
A  resident  and  predominant  bird,  nocturnal  in  habit,  and  to  be  seen  or 
heard  at  all  seasons  wherever  there  is  a  tree  for  it  to  rest  in.  Nests  indiffer- 
ently in  the  river  valleys  or  pine  hills.  A  pair  of  Hoot  Owls  reare<l  their 
youn^  on  my  ranch  in  Custer  County  for  many  years,  repairing  the  same 
nest,  often  but  a  storm  swept  fragment,  each  spring  in  the  same  box-elder 
tree.  Almost  before  winter  is  fairiy  over  (about  third  week  of  March)  the 
female  be^iis  to  lay  the  two  or  three  white  eggs  upon  which  for  about 
three  weeks  thereiiftor,  she  will  sit  alternately  with  the  male,  who  shares 
the  duties  of  incubation  with  his  spouse.  While  one  of  the  pair  is  on  the 
nest,  the  other  sits  silent  in  a  tree,  its  plumage  assimilating  so  closely  to 
the  bark,  whether  box  ehlcr  or  willow,  as  to  render  the  bird  invisible  even 
when  the  tree  is  leafless.  The  young  are  hatched  successively  from  al>out 
the  mi<l(lle  of  .\pril  onwards,  and  the  first  hatche<l  nestling  may  prece<le  the 
latest  arrival  by  an  interval  of  a  we<*k.  By  the  second  wet»k  in  June  they 
can  fly.  So  |>upi:icioiis  are  tlie  owlets  tliat  the  strongest  Anally  drives 
the  others  from  the  nest  to  (K'cupy  a  branch  near,  where  they  pretend  to 
fight  but  avoid  the  iral  issue  by  twirling  round  and  hanging  head  down- 
wards by  their  scansorial  fe<»t.  Hoot  Owls  have  an  ill  repute  as  chicken 
stealers  ami  are  shot  at  si^ht  on  neinhboring  ranches;  but  the  fact  that 
their  raids  are  not  commenced  till  ihisk  serves  generally  to  protect  them. 
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They  were  observed  to  kill  half  grown  turkeys  belonging  to  J.  C.  Braley, 
of  Terry,  in  the  summer  of  1902.  The  season's  menu  for  our  own  particular 
owlets  consisted,  however,  mainly  of  cotton-tail  rabbits,  two  of  which 
have  been  seen  in  the  nest  at  one  time.  I  once  saw  a  young  jack  rabbit 
in  the  nest.     (Plate  XII,  Fig.  2.) 

81.  Nyctea  nyctea.  Snowy  Owl. —  Erratic  winter  visitor.  In  some 
years  abundant;  in  others  not  seen.  During  the  winter  of  1889-90  there 
was  a  regular  invasion  of  Snowy  Owls,  and  J.  D.  Allen,  taxidermist, 
Mandan,  N.  D.,  had  five  hundred  sent  to  him  for  preservation,  which  I 
examined  in  May,  1890.  During  the  same  winter  Captain  Thome  has 
records  of  eighteen  in  his  locality  (Fort  Keogh)  alone.  On  my  trip  to  the 
Missouri  Brakes  from  Miles  City,  in  Apnl,  1890,  these  owls  were  commonly 
seen  all  along  the  route  traversed.  I  have  frequently  met  with  them  since 
in  all  parts  of  both  counties  but  never  again  in  such  numbers.  Snowy 
Owls  alight  indifferently  on  a  tree,  on  a  fence,  or  on  the  ground,  and,  in 
the  latter  situation,  allow  a  very  close  approach  by  a  horseman  before 
taking  wing.  Mr.  W.  S.  Haley  informed  me  that  a  pair  of  these  owls 
remained  over  two  summers  on  Pine  Creek,  Custer  County,  and  frequently 
flew  into  the  hollow  of  a  dead  cottonwood  where  they  were  supposed  to 
have  a  nest.     It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  further  investigate. 

82.  Speotyto  canicularia  hypogSBa.  Burrowing  Owl. —  Common  resi- 
dent. In  summer  these  owls  hiave  a  habit  of  making  short  flights  along 
the  wire  fences  in  front  of  horses,  perching  on  the  wires  until  approached 
quite  close. 

83.  CUucidiom  gnoma.  Pygmy  Owl. —  Rare.  A  specimen  of  this 
owl  was  obtained  in  the  timber  on  Tongue  River  at  Miles  City  by  a  work- 
man in  Moran's  saddle  shop,  where  I  saw  it  mounted  on  January  4,  1895. 
It  was  afterwards  presented  by  Mr.  Moran  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Rickards,  governor 
of  the  State  of  Montana. 

84.  CoccyzoB  erythrophthalmus.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. —  Rare  sum- 
mer visitor,  arriving  about  the  end  of  May  About  two  pairs  nested 
regularly  upon  my  ranch  in  Custer  County,  and  the  groves  resounded  with 
their  cries.  Mr.  J.  H.  Price,  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Custer 
County,  tells  me  he  never  heard  them  elsewhere.  I  have  heard  cuckoos, 
however,  on  Ten  Mile  Creek,  ten  miles  distant,  where  exactly  similar  con- 
ditions prevail.  (See  introduction.)  In  June,  1900,  a  pair  of  cuckoos 
chose  the  center  of  a  choke  cherry  for  their  nest,  which  was  entirely  con- 
cealed from  view  by  festoons  of  flowering  clematis  enveloping  the  bush. 
On  June  13,  when  I  first  discovered  this  beautiful  nest  it  contained  six 
blue  eggs,  but  unfortunately  five  young  Marsh  Hawks  were  hat  died  out  at 
the  same  date  on  the  creek  below.  On  June  19,  five  nestling  cuckoos  were 
hatched  but  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Marsh  Hawks  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

85.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. —  Not  common.  Summer 
visitor  to  Tongue  River,  Powder  River,  and  the  Yellowstone.  Mr.  Dan 
Bowman  informed  me  (i>i  lit.)  June  4,  1905,  that  a  pair  were  nesting  on 
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Powder  River.  On  July  31,  1905,  when  observing  a  heronry  on  an  island 
of  the  Yellowstone,  in  Dawson  County,  a  kingfisher  flew  to  the  island  and 
was  apparently  one  of  a  pair  nesting  there.  On  September  21,  1906,  I 
saw  a  kingfisher  take  a  fish  from  Seven  Mile  Creek  (Glendive). 

86.  DryolMtas  ▼illosus.  Hairy  Woodpecker. —  Tolerably  conmion. 
Must  breed  in  the  pine  hills,  as  it  is  found  there  all  the  year  round.  On 
Cedar  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Yellowstone,  near  Glendive,  its  short 
sharp  screech  and  flight  in  loops  attracted  my  attention  nearly  every  day 
when  hunting  deer.  According  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  this  form  is  D.  v.  monticoia. 
(See  Jenkins's  'Variation  in  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,'  Auk,  Vol.  XXIII, 
p.  168.) 

87.  Dryohatas  pubasceni  orecBcai.  Batchelder's  Woodpecker. — 
Tolerably  common.  Resident.  Must  breed  in  the  pine  hills.  This  wood- 
pecker is  much  in  evidence  during  winter  on  cedar  fence  posts,  in  which  it 
bores  numerous  holes  searching  for  food  under  the  bark. 

88.  CeophloBUS  pileatus.  Pileated  Woodpecker. —  Rare.  One  seen 
April  25,  1894;   another  August  12,  1898. 

89.  MeUneipes  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. —  Abun- 
dant. Commonest  woodpecker  here,  nesting  indifferently  in  river  valleys 
or  pine  hills.  Arrives  about  middle  of  May,  leaving  about  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. A  pair  which  came  regularly  to  my  water  troughs  in  Dawson 
County,  during  August,  1904,  were  accompanied  by  only  a  single  young 
one.  When  a  hawk  appeared  they  made  an  extraordinary  commotion, 
and  others  of  the  brood  might  have  been  taken  by  hawks.  In  June.  1905, 
three  pairs  of  Roci-hcadcd  Woodpeckers  nested  in  small  holes  of  hipli 
Cottonwood  branches  close  to  the  ferryman's  house  at  Terry,  and  many 
pairs  used  the  holes  in  dead  pines  on  my  ranch  (Dawson  County)  and 
vicinity  for  the  same  purpose. 

90.  Colaptes  auratus.  Flicker. —  Common.  Breeds  in  pine  hills  or 
river  valleys  indifforontly.     Nt'sted  on  both  my  ranches. 

91.  Colaptes  oaf er  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  —  Common.  Cap- 
tain Thome  sent  twenty-five  skins  to  Dr.  J.  A.  .\llen,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  Historj'.  who  replieii  as  follow^s:  '*The  series  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  sjKrial  interest,  the  specimens  all  cf)minK  fn)in  localities  within  the 
range  of  the  interbnM'dinjr  of  (\  auratus  and  C  ca/er.  There  is  not  a  sfK»ci- 
men  in  the  whole  series  that  is  strictly  C.  cafer,  though  several  approach 
true  rafrr  very  strongly.  The  greater  part  are  much  more  cafer  than 
auratus.  In  a  few  the  characters  of  the  two  species  are  about  e<jually 
repn\sente(l.  In  one  or  two  the  auratus  characters  prevail.  No  two 
specimens  are  (juite  alike,  wliile  the  combination  of  characters  is  often 
j)eciiliar  and  very  interesting.' 

(7V;  h(  rotitinufti. ) 
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THE  CROSSBILLS  OF  NORTHEASTERN  WYOMING. 

BY   REV.   P.   B.   PEABODY. 

The  data  set  forth  herein  art  much  too  meager  for  publication, 
greatly  interesting  as  are  the  underlying  facts  to  which  they  refer. 
What  is  here  chronicled  is  hence  laid  before  students  of  bird  biology 
with  suggestive  and  stimulative  intent.  It  seems  incredible  that 
the  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nesting  conditions  that  prevail  wuth  some  of  our  mid-western 
races  of  Red  Crossbills  should  continue  to  baffle  those  that  have 
attained  skill,  through  experience,  in  the  unraveling  of  bird 
mysteries. 

On  the  shale  hills  of  Weston  County,  Wyoming,  and  on  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  Bear  Lodge  Hills  of  Crook  County,  the  ever-present 
bull-pine  shelters  or  nestles,  according  to  their  whim,  the  nomadic 
flocks  of  the  large-billed  form  of  crossbills  that  are  knowTi  as  the 
Bendire  Crossbill  (Loxia  curvirosira  bendirei).  This  race  is  no 
less  irregular  in  its  periodic  and  seasonal  movements  than  are 
others  of  its  congeners.  Except  for  a  brief  time  in  the  very  late 
summer,  when  the  seeds  of  the  bull-pine  begin  to  fail,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  time  during  the  annual  circuit  when  the  Sierra  Cross- 
bill mav  not  be  found  in  northeastern  Wvoming.  It  is  rather 
sparingly  resident ;  and,  except  for  the  seasons  when  it  freely  breeds, 
it  is  irregular  in  its  favored  haunts. 

Interested,  at  all  times,  in  the  habits  of  all  birds,  the  writer  has, 
of  late  years,  given  special  attention  to  questions  of  the  breeding 
times  of  many  species  of  North  American  birds.  He  has  collated 
from  printed  records  and  gathered  from  private  sources  all  eligible 
records  for  the  nesting  times  of  all  the  crossbill  races.  For  L.  c. 
minor,  the  extreme  dates  available  for  record  are  March  10  and 
August  6.  Of  late  a  September  instance  (Brewster,  Maine)  has 
come  to  light.  For  L.  leucopteray  January-  20  and  June  12,  and 
for  L.  c.  Strickland i  (in  Mexico),  a  period  extending  back  into 
January  (perhaps  December),  and  forward  to  about  March  15. 
(See  'Zoe,'  Vol.  IV.) 

By  all  analogy,  the  Sierra  Crossbill  should  nest  during  February 
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and  March.  By  all  record,  the  utmost  we  have  to  swear  by  is  the 
vague  statement  by  the  late  Professor  Knight,  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  that,  **in  1897,  while  in  the  Bear  Lodge  Mountain,  [he] 
saw  [the  Bendire  Crossbills]  in  flocks  of  several  hundred " ;  that  it 
was  "the  24th  of  Jul/';  and  that  **the  young  were  full  grown." 
(Univ.  Wyoming  Bull.,  No.  55,  p.  120).  (It  is  not  impertinent  to 
add,  that  never,  under  any  circumstances,  do  we  in  our  day,  see, 
on  the  Bear  Lodge  Mountain,  flocks  of  crossbills  exceeding  fifty 
in  number.) 

With  these  inconclusive  data  for  his  only  guide  the  writer,  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1904,  made  diligent  search  for 
the  nests  of  the  Sierra  Crossbill;  spurred  on,  with  quickened 
enthusiasm,  by  the  spirited  chatterings  and  the  ardent  searches 
for  unexhausted  pine  cones  on  the  part  of  ever-present  and  often- 
numerous  birds.  And  yet  the  wTiter  does  not  recall  a  single  in- 
stance of  any  act  remotely  interpretahle  as  connected  with  nesting 
or  the  care  of  the  young  during  the  entire  season  of  1904.  On 
December  20,  1904,  however,  one  remarkably  sunny  and  mild  day, 
just  before  sunset,  a  most  beautiful  but  previously  unheard  song 
<?ame  wafted,  ventriloquially,  to  my  back  door  from  some  near- 
at-hand  bull-pine.  The  singer  was  sought  out  and  proved  to  be  a 
male  Bendire  Crossbill.  He  was  sitting  on  the  ver}'  top  of  a  small 
pine,  quite  absorber!  in  his  own  tone-productions.  For  the  warb- 
lings  were  real  fo7ies^  though  decidedly  weak,  fitful  and  soliloquial. 
They  might  be  characterized  as  weak  but  immeasurably  sweeter 
paraphrases  of  the  brilliant  song  that  L.  c.  minor  sings,  atop  the 
tall  spruces  of  Saint  Ix)uis  (\)unty,  Minnesota,  during  early  June. 

Scanty  attention  was  vouchsafed  the  crossbills  during  the  time 
intervening  between  December  20,  1904,  and  the  first  of  Febniar}*, 
1905.  Oblivious  of  the  fact  that  wonderful  and  fascinating  events 
might  be  going  on,  the  while,  in  the  crossbill  world  near  by,  the 
writer  ])atiently  awaited  the  time  indicated  in  the  books  for  the 
])rol)ablc  celebration  of  the  nuj)tials  of  his  very  interesting  crossbill 
friends.  On  the  eariy  morning  of  February  2,  1905,  the  writer 
made  the  following  record  in  his  notes:  **This  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  with  the  thernionieter  at  thirty  degrees  l>elow  zen>,  I  saw 
one  of  a  small  flock  of  about  eight  crossbills  feeding  another.  The 
feeder  proven!  to  be  a  male;  and  I  must  hasten  to  look  for  nesls; 
if,  even  at  so  early  a  date,  a  crossbill  is  feeding  his  mate.'* 
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Crossbills  were,  in  the  following  days,  fairly  abundant  and  easy 
to  observe.  Yet  go  where  I  would,  search  where  I  might,  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  canons  of  the  vicinage  of  Newcastle,  Weston 
County,  no  trace  could  I  find  of  anything  like  domestic  occupations 
among  the  busy  crossbills.  But  on  the  morning  of  February  12, 
but  forty  feet  or  so  from  the  small  pines  whereon  I  saw  the  feeding 
operations  of  February  2, 1  found,  to  my  incredulous  astonishment, 
a  female  crossbill  feeding  three  young  in  a  bull-pine  sapling  not  ten 
feet  high,  on  the  very  comer  of  my  church  lot. 

"A  male  feeding  his  mate,  indeed,"  grumbled  I  to  myself,  as  to 
the  feeding  incident  of  February  2  in  the  very  heart  of  town.  The 
birds  were  not  four  feet  from  my  head,  and  I  had  every  opportunity 
of  watching  them  critically  for  four  or  five  minutes.  The  three 
fledglings  were  very  hungry  (young  crossbills  are  always  hungry), 
and  sat  on  the  pine  boughs,  about  their  mother,  waiting  for  the 
filling  and  the  subsequent  im-filling  of  her  throat  with  the  bull-pine 
seeds.  One  youngster,  after  being  partially  filled  up,  as  to  hb  crop, 
removed  a  foot  or  so  from  the  rest  of  the  family  and  began  intently 
to  pry  at  the  bark  of  the  limb  on  which  he. sat.  (This  operation  I 
have  seen  enacted  several  times  since;  and  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  nascent  crossing  of  the  mandibles.*) 
Eager  to  secure  at  least  a  single  example  of  these  young  (still  be- 
lieving the  rearing  of  these  birds,  at  so  early  a  date,  to  be  unusual), 
I  searched  for  them  a  half-hour  later,  they  having  in  the  meanwhile 
impulsively  flown  from  the  sapling  of  their  morning  luncheon  to 
some  spot  unknown.  Fortunately,  they  were  found  on  the  same 
lot  and  but  fifty  feet  from  the  spot  where  they  had  just  been  seen, 
perched,  quite  as  before,  on  another  pine  sapling.  With  a  mop- 
stick  as  my  weapon,  I  tried  to  secure  one  of  the  young  crossbills. 
It  sat  a  few  inches  from  its  mother,  awaiting  her  good  offices.  At 
the  stroke  of  my  weapon  the  fledgling  flew  —  though  he  was  the 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  apparent  law  regarding  the  direction  in  which  the  lower 
mandible  crosses  the  upper.  Of  fifteen  specimens  respecting  which  record  has  been 
made,  ten  were  males  and  five  were  females.  Four  of  the  females  had  the  lower 
mandible  crossing  to  the  left;  with  one  specimen  having  the  mandible  crossing  to 
the  right.  In  six  males  the  crossing  was  toward  the  right,  and  in  four  toward  the 
left.  Thus  eight  specimens  had  the  mandible  crossing  to  the  left,  and  seven  to 
the  right.  No  regularity  thus  appears:  and  it  is  a  fair  question  for  speculation 
whether  or  not  the  curvature  is  not  produced,  indifferently,  by  each  Juvenile,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  impulses. 
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nearer  to  the  point  of  my  stroke  —  while  the  mother  fell  at  my  feet. 
Repeatedly  did  I  see  the  father  of  these  yomig,  that  same  morning, 
at  his  task  of  double  parenthood.  Hb  romid  of  pasturing  seemed 
very  narrow,  being  confined,  in  the  main,  to  the  few  small  pines 
about  my  residence. 

Two  days  later  I  secured  two  of  the  young  crossbilk.  Of  these 
two,  one,  the  female,  had  both  mandibles  as  yet  absolutely  straight; 
while  her  brother  had  a  slight  crossing  of  the  mandibles  at  the  tips. 

Actions  of  the  parent  crossbills,  repeatedly  studied  at  thb  time, 
revealed  somewhat  of  mode  and  habit.  By  light  of  this  added 
knowledge  one  learned  to  catch  the  meaning  of  acts  previously 
meaningless.  Thenceforward  it  became  possible  to  watch  not  a 
few  family  parties  at  their  feeding;  and  also  to  measure  the  purpose 
of  flights  previously  without  apparent  meaning.  It  thus  became 
plain  that  the  parent  crossbills  would  alternate  in  making  long 
excursions  after  pine  seeds  for  the  young;  the  latter  remaining,  the 
while,  in  the  manner  of  so  many  fledged  birds,  motionless,  but  in 
no  sense  silent,  in  the  very  spot  where  the  departing  parent  had 
left  them. 

The  note  of  the  young  crossbills,  that  characteristic  note  whereby 
all  fledglings  direct  their  homing  parents  to  the  hungry  throats  that 
await  them,  is  unlike  any  other  utterance  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  clear, 
mellow,  cheer}%  yet  rather  querulous,  utterance.  Its  ordinary  form 
is  a  monosyllabic  peet]  or  a  dissyllabic  peeiiv;  which,  iterated 
about  once  a  second,  in  irregular  groups,  may  become,  under 
stress  of  unusual  eagerness,  a  resounding  pee-iiv-iiv.  This  call, 
in  varying  forms  and  intensities,  may  be  heard  all  the  summer  long, 
where  the  crossbill  families  are  found;  being  heard,  at  times, 
even  when  the  family  is  on  the  wing;  and  even,  as  I  am  quite  sure, 
uttered  by  birds  at  least  a  year  old.  Indeed,  a  slight  variation  of 
it  finds  place  in  the  nuptial  song  of  the  male  crossbills.  (The 
coherence,  for  long  periods,  of  the  crossbill  families,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  female  Xo.  2120  was  shot  in  the  act  of  feeding 
No.  2125,  which  is  manifestly  a  bird  of   the  previous    season.)* 

Up  to  April  17,  no  crossbill  nests  were  found,  although  minute 
search  was  made  in  all  neighl)oring  bull-pine  areas  affected  by  the 


>  See  next  footnote. 
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birds.     On  the  evening  of  the  date  in  question,  at  the  end  of  a  day 
spent  in  the  study  of  Pinon  Jay  nesting  habits,  a  junco  of  doubtful 
identity  and  interesting  mien  attracted  my  attention  midway  up  the 
side  of  a  steep,  heavily  wooded  canon  near  Newcastle.    The  junco 
led  me  a  merry  race,  but  was  overtaken  just  at  the  point  where  a 
little  gorge  ran  downward  through  the  small  pines.     In  a  moment 
a  sharp,  anxious  chiU-chill-chill  note  resoimded,  a  few  feet  away 
and  quite  above  me,  in  the  pines.     A  female  crossbill  was  flitting 
about,  most  excitedly,  with  tail  a-jerk,  quite  English  Sparrow  fash- 
ion.    A  prompt  hiding  amid  scanty  covert  on  my  part  made  no 
change  in  her  goings  and  comings;   quickly  marking  the  spot,  I 
ran  back  a  hundred  yards  for  my  note-books.     On  returning  to  the 
crossbill  site,  all  things  near  at  hand  were  found  to  be  silent  and 
deserted.     A  few  moments  of  search,  in  the  dim  light,  gave  no  clue, 
but  the  instinct  of  telepathy  proved  a  better  help.     In  a  very  slender 
six-inch  pine,  about  sixteen  feet  high,  something  like  a  nest  appeared 
some  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  slightly  concealed  by  sparse  pine 
branchlets.     At  a  sharp  rap  on  the  stem  of  the  tree,  the  female 
crossbill  left  the  nest.    The  eager  antics  of  the  climber  alarmed  her 
not  a  little,  and  she  kept  flying  about,  ever  iterating  her  excited, 
chiU-chUl-chill;  a  call  which  I  had  never  heard  before,  save  when, 
a  few  weeks  previously,  a  pair  of  birds  assailed  me  with  the  same 
call,  in  a  canon  bottom,  after  the  loud,  echoing  discharge  of  my  gun. 
The  crossbill  nest  contained  two  young.    These,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  were  two  or  three  days  old.    The  nest  was,  in  all  essen- 
tials except  that  of  the  placing  —  which  was  in  a  semi- vertical 
fork  —  like  typical  nests  of  the  Pinon  Jay.     It  was  basally  formed 
of  fine  twigs  and  plant  stems,  and  was  lined  with  grass  and  hem- 
pen fibers.     The  outer  diameter  is  about  seven  inches;   the  inner 
is  one  and  one  fourth  inches,  and  the  cavity  two  inches  across. 
While  I  was  examining  the  nest  and  young,  the  mother  disappeared ; 
and  the  delighted  observer  hastened  away,  for  the  night  air  was 
chill  for  the  callow  young.     On  April   22,   I  found  the  mother 
crossbill  brooding.     Upon  a  rap  on  the  tree-stem,  she  flew  away 
and  did  not  return.     One  young  had  disappeared,  while  the  other 
had  doubled  in  size,  during  the  interim  of  five  days.     On  the  day 
following  I  found  the  nest  deserted  and  empty.     My  surmise  is, 
that  the  Pinon  Jays,  which  were  passing  continually  by  in  their 
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townward  scavenging  for  the  benefit  of  their  young,  had  picked 
up  the  two  young  crossbills,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  probable 
absence  of  both  parent  birds.  It  b  even  possible  that  the  youngsters 
were  removed  to  places  of  safety  by  the  mother  crossbill  herself. 

No  later  nests  were  found;  but  families,  with  young  noisily 
clamoring  for  food,  were  heard  all  summer  long.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  broods  were  of  three  only;  but  two  broods, 
at  most  (and  possibly  but  one  of  these),  exhibiting  four  young  birds. 
Examination  of  my  small  series  of  crossbills  shows  that  birds  of  a 
year  old,  and  a  little  over,  were  sexually  neutral.*  These  were 
constantly  in  company  i^-ith  families  containing  young.  These 
family  groups  were  noticed  throughout  the  summer  of  1905,  imtil 
September.  On  the  Bear  Lodge  slopes  of  Crook  County  a  few  such 
were  seen  early  in  September;  the  mature  birds  even  yet  exercbing 
parental  care  over  the  juveniles,  though  not  probably  feeding  them. 
The  young  still  clamored  to  be  fed;  but  no  act  of  feeding  was 
clearly  and  indisputably  seen. 

True  to  the  erratic  habit  of  their  kind,  the  Wyoming  crossbills 
were  notably  few  in  number  during  October,  1905.  The  same 
condition  prevailed  into  November;  an  ardent  and  repeated 
search  among  the  shale-hill  pines  revealing  but  a  scattered  bin!, 
here  and  there.  Determined,  however,  to  fix  the  time  of  nascent 
breeding  conditions,  I  sought  the  crossbills  at  stated  times  to  the 
end  of  November.     On  the  27th  I  was  rewarded  by  finding  what 


>  It  should  be  stated  here  that  l)Olh  Dr.  Bishop  and  Dr.  Dwl^ht  consider  certain 
supposedly  year-old  birds,  from  the  region  exploited  in  this  article,  to  be  strictly 
birds-of-t he-year.  One  such  Dr.  Bishop  believes  to  have  been  hatche<l  from  No\  em- 
ber eggs.  Other  specimens  in  similar  transition  plumage  were  being  fe<l  by  parents. 
If  the  Doctors  be  right  in  their  judgment  in  these  cases,  the  problem  of  nesting  time 
for  crossbills  in  Wyoming  is  even  more  complicated  than  one  had  prevloujtiy  sup- 
posed: while  tlie  long  time  of  parental  feeding  becomes  thus  the  more  lncre<libly 
lengthened.  Of  course  it  wouhl  be  quite  impossible  for  a  juvenile  crossbill  to  fe«l 
Itself  before  the  mandibles  were  fully  develope<i:  yet  it  becomes  a  matter  of  surfing 
that  birds  in  transition  plumage,  with  fully  develoi)ed  mandibles,  should  foUov 
parents  and  clamor  for  foo<l.  being  apparently,  in  such  cases,  sometimes  actually  fed. 

It  should  be  adde<l  that  a  fair  series  of  juveniles  has  been  taken  In  the  Wyoming 
hills  for  the  express  purpose  of  tlirowlng  light  u[)on  the  length  of  time  requireil  in 
the  maturing  of  the  bill  of  the  crossbill.  Birds  with  mandibles  about  one  third 
deveIope<i,  wliile  wearing  still  the  juvenile  plumage,  were  taken  in  late  March.  April 
and  June;  while  all  birds  tuk»'n  in  transition  plumage  were  of  perfect  beak-develop- 
ment. Study  of  records  for  birds  taken  do  not  show  that  these  transition  Juvenll«« 
were  any  more  abundant  in  March,  for  example,  than  they  were  in  late  May. 
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appeared  to  be  a  family  of  the  past  summer,  still  together.  The 
adult  male  was  still  not  an  adult,  if  the  reader  will  permit  the  con- 
tradiction. His  plumage  was  still  semi-juvenile.  Yet  he  was  in 
breeding  condition,  the  testicles  being  of  nearly  maximum  size 
The  testicles  of  the  Red  Crossbill  are  relatively  very  small;  and, 
moreover,  the  two  diameters  are  nearly  equal.  Measurements 
taken  at  various  times  during  the  breeding  season  gave  the  diam- 
eters .20  and  .19  as  about  the  maximals.  For  the  November  27 
male  just  referred  to,  the  diameters  were  .17  and  .19.  The  mature 
female  of  the  November  27  family  had  the  ova  slightly  nascent. 
The  two  juveniles  were  both  females  with  ovaries  inactive.  All 
four  birds  were  slightly  moulting.  Crossbills  continued  few  into 
December,  in  both  counties.  A  mature  female  taken  December 
9  had  two  or  three  ova  enlarged  about  one  diameter  Data  ob- 
tained from  December  to  late  March  were  both  meager  and  incon- 
clusive. However,  a  male  taken  March  10  had  the  testicles  quite 
shrunken  (only  .15  X*  17),  while  his  mate  (which  was  shot  acci- 
dentally) was  manifestly  incubating. 

Four  days  later,  March  14,  in  a  dri\'ing  snowstorm,  I  found  a 
finely  plumaged  male  feeding  a  fully  fledged  young  female.  These 
two  birds  were  taken  a  few  days  later,  in  the  midst  of  intense  cold. 
No  sign  of  the  mother  bird  was  seen,  nor  did  a  careful  search  reveal 
a  second  nesting. 

All  through  the  summer  of  1906,  as  careful  and  exdct  a  study 
as  f)ossible  was  made  of  the  actions  of  the  breeding  birds.  It  was 
found  that,  while  normally  as  tame  as  one  might  expect  from  all 
analogies,  both  males  and  females  were  very  shy  and  restless  during 
March,  April  and  May.  The  excited  chiU-chiU'chiU  note  was 
often  heard;  and  individuals  of  both  sexes  might  be  occasionally 
seen  and  heard  perched  high  on  the  summits  of  dead-topped  pines, 
with  every  possible  manifestation  of  nervous  unrest  and  anxiety, 
and  after  a  brief  moment,  and  without  apparent  cause,  flying 
swiftly  away  and  disappearing  in  the  distance.  During  the  period 
indicated  most  birds  appeared  to  be  in  pairs;  those  that  were  not 
in  pairs  being  adjudged  to  be  non-breeding  birds.  No  nests,  what- 
ever, came  to  light  during  1906.  Strong  effort  was  made  all 
through  the  summer  to  leam  the  utmost  possible  as  to  nesting 
habits  and  ways.     And  yet,  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of  pine 
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mast,  the  birds  were  everywhere  few  in  numbers  and  inconsequent 
in  action. 

No  signs,  whatever,  were  discovered  of  late  summer  nesting. 
Removal  from  the  region  of  observation  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  crossbills  were  sexually  active  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 


CHARACTERISTIC  KAMCHATKAN  BIRDS. 

BY  AUSTIN  H.   CLARK. 
United  States  Fish  Commission.^ 

From  the  17th  to  the  20th  of  June  this  past  sununer,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  that  out-of-the-way  and  seldom  visited 
town,  Petropaulski,  Kamchatka,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
form  a  close  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  interesting  birds 
which  I  had  previously  known  only  from  museum  specimens.  I 
reached  Petropaulski  from  Bering  Island,  after  having  spent  nearly 
a  month  in  the  bleak  and  desolate  Aleutian  chain;  and  the  sight 
of  the  pretty  wooded  hills  about  the  town,  the  broad  meado\^'s, 
and  the  distant  snow-covered  mountains,  combined  with  the  songs 
of  hundreds  of  birds  all  about  produced  a  deep  impression,  and 
made  me  think  at  the  time  that  there  could  not  exist  a  more 
charming  spot  than  this  little  town  in  farthest  Siberia.  The 
weather  during  my  stay  was  |)erfect,  warm  and  summerlike,  the 
sun  shining  almost  all  the  time,  which  I  Wiis  in  a  condition  to 
appreciate,  as  the  sun  is  a  rather  rare  sight  in  the  Aleutians,  and 
comfortable  days,  at  this  season,  rarer  still. 

The  first  bird  in  Kamchatka  to  attract  attention  is  the  Sil)erian 
Ruby-throat  {Calliope  calliojye),  not  from  its  coloration,  for  it  is 
rather  plain,  nor  for  its  ubicjuitousness,  for  it  is  quite  retiring,  but 
for  its  most  exquisite  song.  It  is  abundant  al)out  Petropaulski. 
and  sings  all  day  long,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  its  song  being  the 
most  characteristic  binl  note  of  the  region.  It  inhabits  particu- 
larly hillsides  grown  up  to  bushes,  and  bushy  patches  in  the  mead- 

*  Published  by  permission  of  the  Commissioner. 
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ows,  keeping  usually  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  is  very  adept  at 
slinking  away  through  the  undergrowth  when  alarmed.  The  song 
is  usually  given  from  dome  little  elevation,  as  the  top  of  a  bush,  or 
the  lower  limbs  of  a  small  tree,  but  often  from  near  the  ground. 
Very  justly  has  this  bird  been  called  the  "Kamchatkan  Nightin- 
gale." 

Next  in  importance  as  a  songster,  and  much  more  often  seen, 
being  in  fact  quite  familiar  about  the  town,  is  the  Siberian  House- 
finch  (Carpodacus  erythrinus  grebnitzkii).  In  general  habits  and 
song  this  bird  resembles  our  common  Purple  Finch  (Carpodacus 
jmrjmreus).  This  species  frequents  the  hillsides,  but  keeps  to 
the  more  open  places,  the  higher  branches  of  the  small  trees,  and 
the  tops  of  the  bushes.  It  is  vivacious  and  restless,  never  stopping 
long  in  one  place. 

The  last  of  the  really  characteristic  songsters  occurring  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  the  handsome  Yellow-breasted  Bunting 
{HypocerUar  aureolas)  which  is  very  common,  but  hardly  equal 
vocally  to  the  two  preceding.  It  is  much  like  the  preceding  in 
habits,  but  less  active,  and  less  familiar.  An  allied  species  (H. 
rusticus)  with  a  w^hite  breast  is  not  uncommon,  but  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  identifying  its  song. 

A  near  relative  of  the  famous  Skylark  (Alauda  arvensis  blaJci" 
stoni)  is  common  in  the  meadows,  its  fine  song  characterizing  the 
more  level  country  behind  Petropaulski. 

Although  not  a  song  bird  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  bird 
whose  notes  are  characteristic  of  this  region,  as  those  of  its  repre- 
sentative are  of  the  western  palsearctic  region,  the  common  Eastern 
Cuckoo  (Cuculus  canorus  ielephonus)  deserves  special  mention. 
Its  loud  and  clear  cuck'-oo;  cuck'-oo  was  heard  at  all  times,  and 
the  birds  themselves  were  frequently  seen  about  the  hillsides  or 
clumps  of  bushes  in  the  meadows. 

One  of  the  most  curious  birds  of  this  region  is  the  Slate-colored 
Bunting  (Tisa  variabilis).  It  inhabits  the  densest  alder  thickets 
along  the  banks  of  the  small  streams,  keeping  on  or  near  the  ground, 
its  habits  closely  resembling  those  of  our  Juncos,  and  sparrows  of 
the  genus  Zonoiri^hia^  to  which  genus  it  has  been  referred  by  some 
authors;  others  have  placed  it  in  Hypocenior^  Emberizay  Fringil- 
laria;  while  one  suggests  that  possibly  it  should  be  placed  in  Spizella, 
with  our  Chipping  and  Field  Sparrows.     Recently,   however,  a 
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genus  has  been  erected  for  its  reception.  In  full  breeding  plumage 
this  bird  is  almost  entirely  clear  slaty  gray,  and  bears  a  most  striking 
resemblance  to  two  widely  different  species,  PhrygUus  unieohr 
of  western  South  America,  and  Junco  imlcani  of  Costa  Rica. 

Of  the  larger  species  the  Slaty-backed  Gull  {Larus  schisUuagus) 
is  the  most  abundant,  occurring  everj'where  about  the  sea-coast, 
with  the  Black-headed  Gull  {Larus  ridibundus),  a  close  second, 
although  much  more  restricted  in  general  distribution.  The 
Osprey  {Pandion  halia^tus)  is  very  common  about  here,  and  the 
large  Kamchatkan  Sea  Eagle  (Thallassaitus  pelagicus)  is  fre- 
quently seen.  The  Raven  (Corvus  corax  kamischaiicus)  occurs 
here,  and  is  not  uncommon,  although  I  saw  but  one  or  two.  The 
eastern  Carrion  Crow  (Corvus  corone  orientalis)  is  numerous,  and 
was  breeding  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I  found  a  number  of  nests, 
none  of  them,  however,  accessible.  One  of  the  handsomest  binls 
of  the  r^ion,  and  certainly  the  most  conspicuous,  is  the  large 
Kamchatkan  Magpie  (Pica  pica  kamischaiica),  which  is  common 
everywhere,  although  it  is  very  wary,  and  manages  to  keep  well 
out  of  gunshot. 

Whenever  I  went  near  any  groves  of  tall  trees,  I  was  sure  to  hear 
a  continuous  hooting,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Barretl 
Owl;  but  when  I  tried  to  get  close  enough  to  find  out  what  was 
doing  the  hooting,  it  would  invariably  cease  long  before  I  was 
within  range,  to  be  immediately  resumed  from  some  distant  grove. 
I  suppose  the  bin!  was  the  Siberian  Hawk  Owl  (Surnia  ulula 
doliata)  which  is  the  only  owl  known  from  the  country'. 

About  the  taller  trees  also,  the  easteni  Tn^e  Pipit  (Pipastcn 
maculatujt)  was  common,  its  song  and  actions  instantly  calling  to 
mind  our  common  Ovenbinl  (Seiurus  aurocapilluJt).  I  met  with 
a  number  of  other  s|>ones  of  birds  hen',  but  all  of  much  less  interest 
than  those  mentioned.  A  won!  must  be  said  in  closing  about 
the  pretty  Kamchatkan  Wagtail,  which  is  very  common  here, 
especially  about  the  rocky  beaches.  It  is  rather  shy  and  hard  to 
approach,  resembling  in  this,  as  in  its  general  appearance  at  a 
distance,  the  common  Siiowflake  (Passeritm  nivalis). 

I  was  forced  to  leave  Petropaulski  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  for  Hakodate,  which  I  did  with  great  regret,  as  few  places 
which  I  have  visited  have  so  appealed  to  me  from  an  ornithological 
point  of  view  as  this  pretty  little  Kamchatkan  town. 
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WINTER  BIRD  NOTES  FROM  EXTREME  SOUTHERN 

ILLINOIS. 

BY  JOHN  F.   FERRY. 

The  following  notes  were  made  on  a  short  collecting  trip  to 
extreme  southern  Illinois  in  the  interests  of  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Chicago.  The  time  spent  was  between  February 
22-28,  and  the  object  of  the  trip  was  to  make  as  complete  a  study 
as  possible  of  the  bird  life  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  region 
studied  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  which  city  is  situated  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  The  area  in- 
cluded was  about  forty-five  square  miles,  and  besides  Cairo,  the 
\dllages  of  Mound  City  and  Olive  Branch  were  visited.  The 
country  near  the  two  rivers  mentioned  is  low  and  flat  and  is  r^ularly 
submerged  twice  each  year,  at  the  times  of  the  spring  and  fall  rises 
of  the  rivers.  Heavy  levees  for  protecting  villages  and  for  canying 
railroads  and  highways  are  practically  the  only  elevations  to  be 
seen.  At  Olive  Branch  the  country  is  diversified  with  low  wooded 
ridges  and  hills  and  about  two  miles  to  the  southeast  lies  a  shallow 
lake  of  about  five  square  miles  area  known  as  Horse-shoe  Lake. 
Cypress  is  the  prevailing  growth  about  it  but  oaks,  sweet  gum, 
sycamore  and  sassafras  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  surrounding 
forest.  Originally  the  whole  region  under  consideration  was  one 
of  continuous  forest,  and  much  of  this  primitive  condition  still 
remains,  although  considerable  areas  have  been  cleared  for  farming. 
Frequent  streams  of  varying  size  flow  in  a  general  southerly  direction 
into  the  Ohio  River.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Cache  Creek, 
a  mile  below  Mound  Citv.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  rich  alluvial  loam, 
while  back  from  the  rivers  gravels,  sand  and  clays  prevail.  The 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  prolonged  season  of  summer  heat  produce 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  trees  along  the  rivers  grow  into  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  their  kind. 

The  weather  was  changeable,  cloudy  weather  predominating, 
but  for  about  two  hours  preceding  and  following  midday  warm 
bright  weather  usually  occurred.  The  effect  of  this  warmth  and 
sunshine  upon  bird  life  was  very  noticeable,  a  marked  increase  in 
species  and  individuals  Wing  observed  during  tiie  continuance  of 
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these  favorable  conditions.  Rain  fell  continuously  on  the  23d 
<xcept  for  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  rain  or  mist  were  the  accom- 
paniments of  a  part  of  about  half  the  days  spent.  Occasional 
touches  of  green  in  the  meadows  showed  that  the  grass  was  beginning 
to  reWve.  Frogs  were  heard  croaking  on  the  24th;  on  the  26th 
a  black  and  brown  caterpillar  {Pyrrharctica  uaheUa)  was  seen,  and 
small  winged  insects  in  low  bushes  on  the  river  banks  were  se«n 
daily.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Cairo, 
I  am  able  to  give  the  daily  condition  of  the  weather. 

SUUemttU  of  Wtather,  Cairo,  ItU. 


30    21 


T     N£  309    20E     Cloud; 


10  iFreah  winds  for  21  bn. 


42     29   2.30    E      238    16  SE    Cloudy     10    Heavy  sleet  si 

24  '49134      .56  '  N      314'    24  N    ,  Cloudy  I   10    Brisk  winda  last  I : 

25  45|.'W      T      NE21S      15  E    'aoudyllO 

26  1 48    39     .28  IE     141     12  W    Qoudy    10  1 

27  153'  34        0     NE  151      14  E     Cloudy      8    Dense  fog  .^.30  a. 

28  157    44      .04     E    i  121     USE    Cloudy     10        9.05  a.  w. 


LaiUI  Bp? —  Gulls  flying  at  a  distani^c  from  the  shore  over  the  bhio 
River  could  not  ]«)9ilively  be  identifie*!  as  detau-aTemU  or  argenlaluM; 
but  they  were  undoubtedly  one  or  the  other. 

Lophodytei  cucullatui  <?).  Hooded  Mehga\»eh. —  Pour  ducks,  un- 
doubt^nily  of  UiLH  speciee,  passeil  just  out  of  gun-shot  on  Horse-shoe  Lake 
on  Feb.  2H. 

Anu  bcichu.  Mau..*kd,— Two  Mallards  were  positively  klenlified 
on  Ilorsi'-shcM'  Uikc  on  February  2H,  and  Ihey  doubtless  Tormed  a  consider- 
able part  iiF  ninneroiM  flock;i  seen  llyinfc  overhead  at  a  considerable  heif^ht. 
HuntiTs  report  tlieni  coniiimn  here  durinp  the  spring  migration. 

SpatuU  cljpeata.  Shovklleh.— Four  Shovellers  were  seen  on  Horae- 
shive  Lake  on  Fchrimry  I'.S.  They  were  very  active,  either  HwimniinK 
rapiilly  ahout  or  makiiiK  short,  fnK)uenl  plunges  into  the  shallow  water. 

Daftla  acuta.  I'lNT.An,  —  riutnil  were  probably  the  most  abundant 
duck  ut  tliis  place.     St-veral  (li^ckii  were  seen  flying  in  a  northerly  direction 
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on  February  26,  and  almost  daily  they  were  observed  in  varying  numbers. 
Horse-shoe  Lake  has  several  times  been  the  site  of  an  extensive  duck- 
roost  largely  occupied  by  these  birds.  An  open  space  of  water  was  fairly 
covered  with  the  birds'  cast-oflf  feathers. 

Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. —  During  cloudy  weather  the 
sonorous  honks  of  the  Canada  Geese  could  frequently  be  heard,  but  the 
birds'  whereabouts  was  a  matter  of  mystery.  They  were  probably  flying 
overhead,  but  they  may  have  been  resting  on  the  Ohio  River,  or  on  sand- 
bars, or  in  neighboring  fields.  In  cornfields  hunters  had  within  a  few  days 
been  successfully  decoying  them  to  blinds  by  the  use  of  com,  shelled  and 
on  the  cob.     They  are  common  in  this  region  during  migration. 

Folica  americana.  American  Coot. —  Four  were  seen  on  February  28, 
at  Horse-shoe  Lake. 

Oxyechns  Yocifems.  Killdeer. —  Ten  Killdeers  were  seen  on  February 
23  in  company  with  a  large  flock  of  Robins  and  a  few  Meado^arks,  in  a 
wet  field.     Individuals  were  seen  on  February  25-27. 

Colinas  virginianns.  Bob-white. —  Common,  but  each  year  the  season's 
increase  is  about  killed  off  by  shooters. 

Meleaffris  gallopaYO  silTestiis.  Wild  Turkey. —  Two  hunters  and 
trappers,  old  residents  of  Olive  Branch,  reported  a  flock  of  12-15  of  these 
birds  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity.  Several  Wild  Turkeys  had  been  seen 
while  the  writer  was  in  the  neighborhood.  The  home  of  these  birds  is  in 
the  thickly  timbered  river  bottoms,  or  in  borders  of  cypress  swamps  such 
as  are  found  about  Horse-shoe  Lake.  They  frequently  resort  to  the 
higher  timber  land  or*make  visits  to  farmers'  fields  where  they  find  a 
scanty  supply  of  last  season's  grain.  Their  scratchings  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  underbrush.  They  readily  decoy  to  an  imitation  of  their  call. 
They  seek  safety  by  rapid  and  noiseless  running  through  the  underbrush, 
and  take  wing  only  in  an  extremity.  A  favorite  place  of  concealment  is 
a  bunch  of  mistletoe. 

Zenaidora  macroura.  Mourning  Dove. —  Two  seen  on  February  27 
on  Cache  Creek,  and  on  the  following  day  two  were  seen  at  Olive  Branch. 

Cathartas  aura.  Turkey  Vulture. —  Fairly  common  at  this  season. 
Not  seen  during  the  coldest  weather,  February  22  and  23. 

Accipiter  coop«ri  (?).  Cooper's  Hawk  (?). —  Three  pointed-winged, 
long-tailed  hawks,  seen  flying  high  on  February  23,  were  identified  as  this 
species  with  reasonable  certainty. 

Bnteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. —  Several  seen.  One  pair's  inten- 
tion of  nesting  were  inferred  from  their  frequent  crying  and  their  reluctance 
to  leave  a  certain  portion  of  the  forest. 

HalisB0tas  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle. —  Occasionally  seen  about 
Cairo,  near  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  An  immature  bird  was 
killed  about  the  middle  of  January  near  Hough,  Mo.,  thirty  miles  distant, 
where  the  man  who  showed  me  the  bird  in  the  flesh  reported  that  the 
birds  were  abundant. 

Falco  sparrerius.     Sparrow  Hawk. —  One  seen  on  February  26. 
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Syrnium  Yarium.  Barred  Owl. —  Two  seen,  and  reported  quite  com- 
mon by  trappers.  They  are  some  times  very  annoying  to  trappers  by 
setting  off  meat-baited  traps. 

Dryobatas  villofiis.  Hairy  Woodpecker. —  Tolerably  common,  but 
much  less  abundant  than  the  following  species. 

Dryobatas  pubascans  madianns.  Downy  Woodpecker. —  An  abundant 
bird  in  this  region.  The  males  appeared  to  predominate,  as  five  males  and 
otie  female  were  taken. 

Cantanu  caroUiias.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. —  Conunon.  They 
show  a  decided  fondness  for  the  tall  soft-wood  timber  of  the  river  bottoms. 
The  large  proportion  of  decayed  tree  tnmks  in  such  places  is  the  probable 
explanation. 

Colaptaa  aoratai  Intaus.—  First  seen  February  23.  Tolerably  common 
thereafter. 

Otocorii  alpaitrU  praticoU  (?).  Prairie  Horned  Lark  (?).  —  Two 
Homed  Larks,  seen  flying  overhead  on  February  25,  were  presumed  to  be 
this  species. 

Cyanocitta  cristata.  Blue  Jay. —  Common.  A  disposition  to  imitate 
the  ciy  of  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  was  manifested  by  the  birds  of  this  region. 
An  almost  perfect  imitation  was  given  by  several  different  jays. 

Conrui  brachyrhynchof.    American  Crow. —  Common. 

Agalaias  phoBnicans.  Red-winged  Blackbird. —  Two  seen  at  Mound 
City  on  February  23.     Quite  common  at  Olive  Branch  on  the  28th. 

Stomalla  magna.  Meadowlark. —  Common,  keeping  in  small  flocks, 
and  wary. 

CarpodacuB  purpureuB.  Purple  Finch. —  Tolerably  common;  fee<ls 
on  'buttons'  of  sycamore  tree. 

AitragalinuB  tristlB.  American  Goldfinch.— Seen  at  Mound  City 
and  Olive  Branch. 

Zonotrichia  albicoUiB.  White-throated  Sparrow. —  Tolerably  com- 
mon. Once,  son^  heard. 

Spizella  monticola.  Tree  Sparrow. —  Common.  One  cveninjj  about 
dusk  a  flock  of  these  birds  was  seen  picking  up  weed  seeds  on  the  jjroun«i 
when  it  was  so  <l:irk  the  birds  couM  scarcely  be  seen. 

Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco. —  Common,  roving  through 
the  woods  or  flitting  about  shrubbery  in  flocks.  In  one  grove,  free  from 
underbrusli  and  where  there  was  a  thick  carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  1  came  upon 
a  host  of  these  hinls.  They  were  alternately  feeding  among  the  dead  leaves 
and  flying  to  the  nearest  branches,  where  they  poured  forth  their  musical 
trills.  When  thirty  or  forty  birds  were  singing  at  once  a  most  lx*autiful 
medley  filled  the  neighborhood. 

Melospiza  cinerea  melodia.  Song  Sparrow. —  Tolerably  common, 
occasionally  singing. 

Melospiza  georgiana  (?).  Swamp  Sparrow  (?).— One  undoubtetUy 
seen  on  February  24  in  a  patch  of  brown  bean!  grass  {Awirop(yjon  scapariui 
MichaixV 
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PuserelU  ilUca.  Fox  Sparrow. —  First  seen  on  February  24,  and 
tolerably  common  thereafter. 

Pipilo  erythropthalmns.  Towhee. —  Male  and  female  seen  on  February 
24. 

Cardinalia  cardiiuJii.  Cardinal.  Abundant,  the  males  constantly 
singing.  Their  brilliancy  of  color  and  song  made  them  a  most  striking 
feature  of  the  leafless  woods.  A  male  and  female  were  frequently  seen 
consorting  together.     They  may  have  been  mated  in  these  cases. 

Ampelifl  cedromm.  Cedar  Waxwino. —  Quite  common  in  flocks.  One 
specimen  had  its  throat  stuffed  with  mistletoe  berries. 

Lanins  Indovicianns  (subsp  ?). —  A  Loggerhead  Shrike  was  seen  on 
February  24. 

Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. —  Abundant.  The  cane- 
brake  at  one  point  along  the  Ohio  River  was  fairly  alive  with  these  birds. 
They  were  pursuing  small  winged  insects. 

Ifimns  polyglottos.  Mockingbird. —  Three  or  four  individuals  were 
seen  each  day,  February  23-25. 

Thryothonu  ladovicianns.  Carolina  Wren. —  Tolerably  common. 
Its  clear  warbling  whistle  would  suddenly  break  forth  from  some  cover  of 
underbrush  or  river-drift  with  amazing  loudness. 

Thryomanef  b«wicki.  Bewick's  Wren. —  One  specimen  was  collected 
in  low,  damp  woodland. 

Certhia  familiarii  am«ricana.    Brown  Creeper. —  Tolerably  common. 

Sitta  carolinensii.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. —  Seen  on  February 
26  and  28. 

Bfloolophns  bicolor.  Tufted  Titmouse. —  The  most  frequently  seen 
and  most  characteristic  bird  at  this  time  and  place.     Frequently  calling. 

Bagiilas  satrapa.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. —  Two  seen  on  February 
26. 

Merala  mii^toria.  American  Robin. —  Common  in  flocks.  Not 
heard  singing. 

Sialia  sialis.  Bluebird. —  One  or  two  seen  each  day  from  February 
22  to  28. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Gleason,  instructor  in  Botany  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  I  am  able  to  give  a  list  of  the  following  trees 
and  shrubs  which*  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo. 

Ordinary  Swamps. 

Trees. 

Acer  rubrum,  Salix  amygdaloides,  Populus  delioides, 

"     saccharinum,  '*      nigra,  Quercus  palustris, 

"     negundOf  Celtis  missis8ippi€nsi.s  Liquidambar  styraciflua, 

Gleditsia  triacanthos,  Platanus  occidentalism  Nyssa  sylvatica, 

Hicorin  pecun,  Populus  hetorophylla,  Fraxinus  lanceolata. 
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Shrubs. 


Cephalanthus  occidentaliSf 
Rosa  Carolina^ 
Addia  acuminata^ 
Rhamnus  carolinianaf 


Planera  aqiuUicaf 
Salix  interior  f 
Ilex  decidua, 
Benxoni  benxoni. 


Cypress  Swamps. 


All  of  the  above  and  the  following:  Trees,  Taxodium  distichiumy  Frazi- 
nus  profunda,  Catalpa  speciosa.  Shrubs:  Styrax  americana,  Itea  vir- 
ginica. 

Flood-plain  forest ,  (trees  and  shrubs  not  found  in  above  places). 

Trees. 


Quercus  alba, 

Fagus  americana^ 

Ulmus  fulva, 

"       macrocarpa. 

Tilia  americana^ 

Fraxinus  quadrangulaia, 

"       platauridce 

Juglans  cinerea. 

Gymocladus  dioica, 

"        imbricaria. 

Hxcorva  orata, 

Betula  linta, 

Celtis  occidentaliSf 

Lirtodendron  tulipifera, 

"      nigra. 

Acer  saccharum, 

Ulmus  americana, 

Shrubs. 

Carpinus  caroliniana,           Aralia  spinosa,  Alnus  nigrosa, 

Ptelea  trifoliata,                     Adelia  acuminata,  Arundinaria  tecta, 

Mcdus  coronaria,                    Asimina  triloba,  Cercis  canadensis, 

Euonymus  aleopurpureus,     Xanthoxylum  americanum,  StaphyUa  trifolia. 
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ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  BIRDS  FROM  WESTERN 

COSTA  RICA. 

BY  OUTRAM  BANGS. 

In  1891-1892  Mr.  (Jeo.  K.  Cherrie  made  a  famous  collection  of 
birds  for  the  National  Museum  of  Costa  Rica,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
de  T6rraba  in  western  Costa  Rica,  a  region  at  that  time  practically 
unknown  omithologically.  He  subsequently  published  a  long 
papier  ^  on  the  results  of  his  trip  in  which  he  described  as  new  one 
species  —  Henicorhina  pittieri  —  and  recorded  the  occurrence 
for  the  first  time  in  Costa  Rica  of  ten  more, —  Basileuterus  vera- 
guensis,  HylophUus  viridiflavus,  Scdtator  albicollis,  Capsiempis 
faveola,  SynaUaxis  albescens^  Aviomolus  paUidigularis,  Gymno- 
cichla  nvdiceps,  Dendrobaies  cecUicB,  Melanerpes  chrysauchen  and 
Centurus  tricolor, 

Mr.  C.  F.  Underwood,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  naturalists 
the  world  over  interested  in  the  biota  of  Central  America,  had 
always  felt  that  much  yet  remained  to  be  done  in  Cherrie's  Boruca 
region,  and  for  a  long  time  had  urged  me  to  let  him  make  a  trip 
there  in  the  spring  and  summer  —  Cherrie's  work  having  been 
done  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Through  the  generous  interest  of 
John  E.  Thayer,  Esq.,  this  was  finally  arranged,  and  Underwood 
started  from  San  Jos6  in  March,  1906.  He  stopped  for  a  short 
time,  both  going  and  coming,  at  Punta  Arenas  and  Boca  Barranca 
in  the  Grolfo  de  Nicoya,  where  he  collected  a  few  birds,  but  the 
main  part  of  his  time  was  spent  on  Cherrie's  old  ground  on  the 
Rio  Grande  de  T6rraba,  where  he  worked  from  April  to  August. 
The  principal  localities  at  which  he  collected  here,  are  Pozo  del 
Rio  Grande,  500  feet  altitude  to  sea  level;  Lagato,  800  feet  altitude; 
Barranca,  Paso  Real  and  Terraba,  all  about  1,000  feet  altitude; 
and  Boruca,  about  1545  feet  altitude. 

His  collection,  numbering  nearly  6,000  skins,  is  a  very  fine  one, 
and  in  the  following  pages  I  describe  from  it  as  new  —  Mijcrastur 


1  Exploraciones  Zooldgicas  I  efectuadas  |  en  la  parte  meridional  de  Costa  Rica  i 
per  lo8  aftos  de  1891-92  |  I  |  Aves  |  par  |  Geo.  K.  Cherrie  |  Taxidermista  del  Musea 
nacional,  |  1893,  |  San  Jos4  de  Costa  Rica.l     Tip.  Nacional. 
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intersies,  Gymnocichla  nudiceps  erratilis,  Synallaxia  albescens  latii- 
abunda,  Dendrocolapies  sancti-thonuB  hesperius,  Leptopogon  pUeatus 
faiAstuSj  Cyanerpes  lucidus  isthmieus,  and  Buarrenum  cosiaricensis. 
One  overlooked,  but  well  marked  subspecies,  Glaucis  hirsuta  ctneus 
(Lawrence)  is  reinstated,  and  twelve  birds  are  recorded,  for  the  first 
time,  I  believe,  from  Costa  Rica — Asturina  nitida,  Cataptrophorus 
semipcdmata,  Ereunetes  occidentcUis,  ChcsmepeUa  minuia,  Elainea 
chiriquensis,  Myiarchus  lawrencei  bangsi,  Catharus  griseiceps.  Tro- 
glodytes muscidus  inquieitiSy  Eucometis  spodocephala  stictothorax, 
Emberizoides  sphenura  kypockondriacus,  Sporophila  gutturaiis,  and 
Saltator  magnoides  iniermedius. 

Original  conditions  still  prevail  in  western  Costa  Rica,  and  there 
are  enormous  stretches  of  virgin  forest  and  perfectly  wild  country, 
and  the  lowland  forest  birds  are  safe  for  a  time  at  least.  I  have, 
however,  grave  fears  that  many  of  the  very  rare  and  still  but  little 
known  species  of  the  Atlantic  lowland  forest  are  doomed.  The 
banana  industry  is  sweeping  away  the  forest  at  a  terrible  rate,  and 
in  the  few  years  since  the  United  Fruit  Company  establbhed  itself 
at  Port  Limon  the  forest  has  been  entirely  cleared  away  not  only 
directly  about  that  place,  but  way  south  into  the  famous  Talamanca 
District.  Very  few  of  the  forest  birds  take  kindly  to  banana  planta- 
tions, and  as  the  forest  goes  they  go  with  it. 

The  great  difference  between  the  lowland  forest  omis  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  sides  of  the  main  Cordillera  in  Costa  Rica  b  too  well 
known  to  need  special  comment  here,  but  the  sliding  past  each 
other  of  northern  and  southern  forms  is  verv  remarkable  —  instance 
after  instance  could  be  given  of  a  bird  whose  Central  American  form 
extends  down  the  Atlantic  lowlands,  and  whose  Panaman  fonn 
pushes  north  up  the  Pacific  slope,  often  passing  each  other,  the 
mountains,  however,  l>etween  their  resj)ective  ranges  preventing 
them  from  intergrading  or  even  meeting.  It  is  largely  to  this 
cause  that  Costa  Rica  owes  its  verv  extensive  bird  fauna,  number- 
ing  well  over  7(K)  sjxH'ies  and  subspecies,  and  that  in  a  country* 
scarcely  bigger  than  the  state  of  Florida. 

In  connection  with  the  making  and  identifying  of  the  [>resent 
collection,  I  Ix^g  to  expR\ss  my  sincerest  thanks  to  many  of  my 
friends  —  in  the  first  place  to  John  E.  Thayer,  Esq.,  who  generoasly 
furnished  the  nect\ssary  funds  for  Underwood's  expedition,  and 
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then  to  Dr.  Robert  Ridgway,  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Riley,  who  made  many  comparisons  for  me  with  material  in  Wash- 
ington. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Underwood's  collection  made  in  western 
Costa  Rica  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1906,  in  which  colors, 
when  definite  names  are  given  them,  are  according  to  Ridgway's 
'Nomenclature,'  and  all  measurements  are  in  millimetres,  is  as 
follows : 

Ardeid^e. 

Bntoridei  yireicens  macolata  (Bodd.).  Two  males,  one  fully  adult 
tke  other  youngish,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April. 

These  skins  agree  with  others  from  Panama,  etc.,  and  in  my  opinion 
are  identical  with  the  bird  of  the  West  Indies. 

Anatid.e. 

Qaerqaedula  discon  (Ltnn.).  Four  adults,  one  male,  three  females, 
Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April. 

FAXCONIDiE. 

Micraftor  interites  sp.  nov. 

One  young  male  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  Aug.  4. 

Tyjx^  from  La  Estrella,  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  adult  6^,  No.  16414,  coll. 
of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs,  collected  Mar.  28,  1903  by  C.  F.  Underwood. 

Characters.  Similar  to  Micrastur  guerilla  Cassin  of  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Honduras  etc.  but  slightly  larger,  the  adult  male  with  the  underparts 
darker  —  the  dusky  bars  broader  and  the  pale  interspaces  narrower  and 
grayer,  less  purely  whit«,  in  color;  the  whole  belly,  thighs  and  under  tail 
coverts  heavily  barred  with  dusky,  whereas  in  M.  guerilla  the  middle  of 
the  belly  is  white  (unbarred  or  nearly  so)  and  the  thighs  and  under  tail 
coverts  are  narrowly  barred,  the  dusky  bars  far  apart;  white  bands  on 
tail  wider,  more  conspicuous  and  more  complete.  The  adult  female 
differs  from  that  of  M.  guerilla  as  does  the  male,  but  the  differences  are 
not  so  marked  as  in  the  other  sex.  Young  birds  of  the  new  form  are  much 
more  heavily  barred  below  than  young  of  Af.  guerilla,  and  the  barring 
includes  the  belly,  which  is  plain  in  M.  guerilla,  and  the  ground  color  is 
darker  and  more  ochraceous. 

Measurements. 

No.  Sex.  Wing.  Tall.  Tarsus.        Culmen. 

16414  Type,  (^  ad.  170  157  56  18 

16413  Topotype,  9  ad.  179  161  58.5  21 
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Remarks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  small  species  of  Miaxutur  with 
barred  underparts  veiy  much  need  careful  reviewing;  the  reviews  of 
Ridgway  and  of  Gumey  being  based  on  much  too  scanty  material.  Still, 
after  going  over  the  whole  matter  very  carefully,  I  cannot  find  that  the 
bird  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  has  ever  been  named,  and  as  it  certainly 
is  different  from  M.  gueriUa  of  Mexico  and  northern  Central  America  on 
the  one  hand  and  from  M,  xonothorax  (Cab.)  of  Colombia  and  Venesuela 
on  thj9  other,  I  venture  to  give  it  a  name.  Formerly  ^  I  had  referred  a 
bird  from  Divala,  Chiriqui  to  M.  zonotharax,  but  this  specimen  belongs 
to  the  new  form  here  described  from  Costa  Rica. 

CkranoipiiiM  nifer  (Du  Bus).  One  adult  male,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
April  6. 

Accipiter  bicolor  ichiftochUmTi  HeUmayr.  Two  males,  one  adult, 
one  young,  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  May  and  August. 

Aiturina  nitida  {Lath.).  One  fine  adult  male,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
Aprils. 

This  hawk  has  not  previously  been  taken,  I  believe,  so  far  north  as 
Costa  Rica. 

BapomU  raflcanda  (Scl.  &  StUv.).  Three  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca 
and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  and  May. 

ElanoidM  forcatoi  (lAnn.).  Two  adults,  male  and  female,  Boruca, 
April  25. 

Leptodon  caysnnsnsii  (Gmel.).  One  adult  male,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
Aug.  4. 

CsrchneU  sparvsria  (lAnn.).    One  female,  Boruca,  May  6. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  say  to  what  subspecies  this  specimen  is  referable, 
as  it  is  in  exceedingly  abraded  plumage. 

Pandion  haliatftos  carolinensii  (GmeL).  One  male,  Barranca  Punt  are- 
nas, Aug.  12. 

TlNAMID.B. 

TinamuB  castaneiceps  Salvadori.  Seven  8{)ecimens,  adults  of  both 
sexes  and  one  youngish  male,  April  and  August.  The  young  example, 
which  is  moulting,  has  the  back  and  wings  irregularly  marked  with  small 
yellowish  spots. 

Crypturus  soui  modestoz  {Cab.).  Twelve  specimens,  adults  of  both 
sexes  and  two  chicks,  one  taken  April  19,  the  other  May  24.  The  larger 
of  these,  thou^li  no  bigger  tlian  a  sparrow,  has  the  wing  feathers  all  well 
grown  and  undoubtedly  flew  well.  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Uio  Grande, 
Ai)ril,  May  and  August. 

Chacid.e. 

Craz  panamensifl  Oijilrir  Grant.     Two  adult  males,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 

April  S. 


>  .\uk.  Vol.  XVIII.  October.  1901,  p.  358. 
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Penelope  eiiftata  (Ldnn,).    Six  adults,  both  sexes,  Pozo  del  Rio  Qrande, 
April  and  August. 
Ortalls  dnereicepi  Oray.    One  adult  male,  Boruca,  April  25. 

Odontophoridjb. 

Odontophonu  eastigatas  Bangs,  Seven  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes, 
and  one  nearly  grown  young,  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  and 
May. 

Rallidjb. 

Aramidei  cajanea  {MaU.).    One  adult  female,  Boruca,  May  13. 

Charadriidjb. 

•Sgialeui  semipalmatai  {Bonap.).  One  adult  male,  Puntarenas,  Aug. 
20. 

iBgialitU  coUarii  {VieiU.).  Eight  specimens,  adults  and  youngish, 
both  sexes,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  April  and 
August. 

Catoptrophonu  semipalmatai  (Omel).  One  specimen,  in  partly  barred 
plumage,  Puntarenas,  Aug.  13. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  actual  record  for  the  Willet  in  Costa  Rica. 

Tringoidef  macularias  (Linn.).  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  all  in 
spotted  plumage  but  one,  Bsuranca  Puntarenas  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
April  and  August. 

Ereonetes  ocddentalia  Later.  Six  specimens,  both  sexes,  Barranca  Pun- 
tarenas, August. 

Rather  to  my  astonishment  the  Western  Sandpiper  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  taken  in  Costa  Rica  previously  to  Mr.  Underwood's  getting 
this  series. 

Umonites  minutilla  (Vietll.).  Four  specimens,  both  sexes,  Barranca 
Puntarenas,  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  and  August. 

PARRIDiB. 

Aiarcia  ▼ariabilii  (Linn.),  One  adult  male,  Barranca  Puntarenas,  Aug. 
14. 

CoLUMBIDwB. 

Colnmba  speciosa  Gmel.  Eighteen  specimens,  adults  and  young  of 
both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Paso  Real,  April-July. 

Young  birds,  not  full  grown,  lack  the  scaly  markings  of  the  adult 
plumage,  being  nearly  uniform  rusty  brown  above,  with  the  underparts 
paler,  grayer  and  whitish  on  midde  of  belly. 

Cdiimba  nifina  Temm.  &  Knip.  Five  adults,  both  sexes,  Paso  Real, 
Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  July  and  August. 
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Columba  nifiiroitrii  Scl.  Four  adulu,  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real 
and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  May,  July  and  August. 

ChamepelU  minnta  {Linn.).  Forty  specimens,  adults  and  young  of 
both  sexes,  Paso  Real,  July. 

Although  recorded  from  southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  again 
from  Panama,  this  little  dove  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  before  been  taken 
in  Costa  Rica. 

ChamepelU  raflp«imii  raflp«imii  (Bonap.).  Twenty-three  specimens, 
both  sexes,  young  and  adult,  Boruca,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Barranca, 
April -July. 

ClaraYii  protiosa  protioia  Ferrari-Perez.  Twenty-five  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April- August. 

LeptotUa  ▼•rreaoxi  Bonap.  Twenty-one  specimens,  adults  and  young, 
both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Barranca  Punta- 
renas,  April-August. 

Leptotila  mfinncba  Scl.  &  Salv.  Thirty-three  specimens,  adults  and 
young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April,  May  and 
August. 

Oeotrygon  montana  (Linn.).  Nineteen  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca 
and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-June. 

After  veiy  careful  comparison  of  a  large  amount  of  material  I  can  find 
no  constant  differences  between  birds  of  this  species  from  the  Greater 
Antilles  and  from  the  continent.  Mainland  specimens  perhaps  average 
a  little  darker  in  color,  although  many  are  indistinguishable  from  island 
skins  in  this  respect;  they  also  average  just  a  trifle  smaller,  but  not  enoujch 
so  to  be  appreciable  in  comparing  single  individuals. 

PSITTACID.E. 

Ara  macao  (Linn.).     One  adult  female,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  20. 

Brotogerys  Jugularis  (Mult.).  Thirteen  specimens,  both  sexes.  Paso 
Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  July,  April,  and 
August . 

PionuB  senilis  (Spii).     Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Paso  Real,  July. 

CUCULID.B. 

Coccyzufl  minor  minor  (Gmel.).     One  adult  female,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
April  14. 
Piaya  cayana  thermophila  (Scl.).     One  adult  male,  Boruca,  May  7. 
Dromococcyz  phasianellos  (Spix).     One  female,  Boruca,  June  25. 

PiCID.E. 

Melanerpes  chryiauchen  Salv.  Twenty-two  specimens,  both  sexet, 
Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Melanerpes  wagleri  Salv.  &  Godm.  Twenty-two  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April- August. 
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Venilomii  nefleclos  Bangs.  Three  adults,  two  males  and  a  female, 
Poso  del  Rio  Grande,  April. 

Cherrie  has  already  recorded  one  specimen  of  this  species  from  Bonica 
under  the  name  Dendrobates  cecUioB  (Malh.);  the  bird  was  rare  in  the 
region  visited  by  Underwood  who  saw  but  the  three  examples  he  took. 

Campophilui  goatemaleniii  baxam  Bangs.  Four  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  April,  June  and 
August.  > 

CaophloBiii  UneatUB  (Linn.).  Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April,  May  and  July. 

Hargitt  in  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum,'  mentions  that 
Costa  Rican  examples  of  this  species  examined  by  him  differed  slightly 
from  typical  specimens  in  being  less  distinctly  barred  below.  Four  of  the 
five  skins  in  the  present  series  are  very  rusty  below,  possibly  stained,  and 
the  black  bars  are  rather  indistinct,  but  the  fifth  does  not  differ  in  this 
resp)ect  from  South  American  examples.  All  are  rather  smaller  than 
typical  examples;  in  point  of  size  corresponding  more  nearly  with  C. 
scapulariSf  and  suggesting  that  possibly  the  two  forms  actually  intergrade 
in  western  Costa  Rica. 

CeophkBni  scapularis  (Vig.).  One  adult  female.  Barranca  Pimtarenas, 
August. 

This  brings  the  ranges  of  the  two  forms  very  near  to  one  another,  and 
the  Barranca  specimen  may  be  an  intergrade;  its  bill  is  white  but  other- 
wise it  does  not  differ  from  the  Rio  Grande  examples  of  C.  linecUus,  being 
of  the  same  size  and  having  an  equally  black  back. 

Picumnui  olivaceui  flavotinctiit  Ridgw.  Sixteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Rhamphastid^. 

Rhamphastot  tocard  Vieill.  Seventeen  specimens,  adults  of  both 
sexes  and  one  young  female,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
April-August. 

Pteroglossos  frantsii  Cab.  Three  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Pozo 
del  Rio  Grande,  April  and  May. 

Galbulid.b. 

Qallmla  meUnogania  Sd.  Thirty-six  specimens,  adults  and  young  of 
both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Young  individuals,  about  two  thirds  grown,  with  very  short  bills,  are 
like  the  adults  in  color,  and  show  the  same  sexual  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  throat,  except  that  their  upper  parts  are  more  coppery,  less  green. 

BuCCONIDiE. 

Bncco  dyBoni  Sd.     Two  adults,  male  and  female,  Paso  Real,  July  8. 

HaacoptUa  panamansis  panamaniii  Lafr.  Twenty-one  specimens, 
young  and  adult  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande 
and  Lagato,  April- August. 
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This  species  is  dichromatic,  there  being  a  distinctly  gray  and  a  distinctly 
red-brown  phase  of  plumage,  having  nothing  to  do  with  sex,  age  or  season. 
In  large  series,  as  with  most  dichromatic  birds,  some  skins  intermediate 
between  the  two  phases  will  always  be  found.  I  cannot  see  any  differences 
between  western  Costa  Rican  skins  and  those  from  Panama,  and  if  the 
subspecies  costaricensis  is  a  valid  form  these  Rio  Grande  specimens  do 
not  represent  it.  One  skin  in  my  collection  from  Carrillo,  the  only  one 
I  have  from  eastern  Costa  Rica,  appears  to  be  quite  typical  M.  inomaia 
Du  Bus,  and  I  hardly  think  there  is  room  for  a  subspecies  costarictnsis. 

TBOGONIDiG. 

Trogon  atricoUis  teneUui  (Cab.).  Twenty-five  specimens,  adults  and 
young  of  both  sexes  and  one  nestling  male  with  wholly  tawny  back  and 
breast  and  the  belly  slightly  paler  and  somewhat  mixed  with  whitish, 
Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-June. 

Trogon  bairdi  Lawr.  Nineteen  specimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Poio 
del  Rio  Grande,  April  and  May. 

Trogon  meUnocephalui  GoiUd.  Six  specimens,  both  sexes.  Barranca 
Puntarenas,  August. 

Trogon  caligatiu  caligatiu  Gould.  Seventeen  8p)ecimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  Barranca  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  May,  June  and  August. 

Trogon  maMena  GotUd.  Four  adult  males,  Boruca  and  Poso  del  Rio 
Grande,  April,  May  and  August. 

MOMOTID.fB. 

Eomomota  superciliariB  australia  Bangs.  Four  adults,  both  sexes, 
Barranca  Puntarenas,  August  and  January,  1905.  Three  of  the  four  Bpeci- 
mens  were  taken  during  a  few  days  spent  by  Underwood  at  this  place,  in 
January,  1905,  and  are  included  here  with  the  other  collection.  All  are 
like  the  two  original  skins  from  Bebedero  upon  which  I  based  the  sub- 
species. 

Momotos  leuoni  Ia'sh.  Five  s{)ecimens,  adults  of  both  sexes,  and  two 
young  in  nestling  plumage,  which  is  similar  to  the  adult  plumage  except 
in  lacking  the  bunch  of  black  feathers  on  the  chest,  Boruca,  Pozo  del  Rio 
Grande  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  April,  May  and  August. 

Alcedinid.e. 

Ceryle  torquata  torquata  {Linn.).     Four  adults,  both  sexes,  Paso  Real, 
Pozo  del  Uio  Grande  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  April,  July  and  August. 
Ceryle  amazona  {Lath.).     One  adult  male,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April. 
Ceryle  americana  septentrionalis  Sharpe.     Nine  s()eciniens,  l)oth  sexes, 

Boruca,  Laj^ato  and  Pozo  del  Uio  Grande,  April-August. 

A.SIOMD.fi. 

Poliatriz  penpicillata  {Jxith.).  Two  specimens,  male  and  female, 
Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April. 
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Caprimulgida. 

Hyctidromui  albieoUli  (Omel.).  Three  specimens,  an  adult  male  and 
two  young  in  nestling  plumage,  Boruca,  May  and  July. 

MiCROPODIDiB. 

Streptoprocna  ^  lonarifl  lonarifl  (Shaw).  Six  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
April  and  May. 

TROCHILIDiB. 

ThrenetM  mckari  (Bourc).  Fifteen  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes, 
and  one  not  full  grown  young,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  and  August. 

GHancia  hiriata  SBneas  (Lawr.).  Three  adults,  two  males  and  a  female, 
Poso  del  Rio  Grande,  August. 

The  form  of  Glauds  hirsuta  that  ranges  from  Costa  Rica  to  Nicaragua, 
and  that  was  named  Glands  census  by  Lawrence  (Proc.  Ac.  Phil.  1867, 
p.  232),  is  a  strongly  marked  subspecies,  differing  from  true  G.  hirsuta 
of  Panama  and  southward,  in  its  smaller  size,  nearly  wholly  black  bill,  more 
bronzy  back  and  much  clearer  and  brighter  cinnamomeous  color  of  the 
underparts  —  all  southern  specimens  being  conspicuously  dull  and  grayish 
cinnamon  beneath. 

Pha^Sthomii  longiroitris  longiroitris  (Less.  &  Delatt.).  Sixteen  speci- 
mens, adults  of  both  sexes,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Boruca,  April,  June 
and  August. 

PhaiStiioniii  guj  comicui  Bangs.  Two  specimens,  male  and  female, 
Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  August. 

Pha^Sthomii  adolphi  Gould.  Fourteen  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
April-July. 

Floiisuga  melliTora  (Linn.).     One  adult  male,  Boruca,  June  21. 

Aphantochroa  caviazi  (Delal.  &  Bourc).  Five  adults,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  May  and  June. 

Agyriria  decora  (ScUv.).  Eighty-nine  specimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
Paso  Real,  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Sancerottaa  lophia  (Bourc.  &  Muls  ).  Four  adults,  both  sexes,  Barranca 
Puntarenas,  August. 

Sancerottaa  iiiTaoTenter  (Gould).  One  hundred  and  three  specimens, 
both  sexes,  Boruca,  May-July. 

AtnigjlU  tzacatl  dnbusi  (Bourc.  &  Muls.).  Fifty-one  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Boruca,  Barranca,  and  Boca  Barranca  Puntarenas,  April-August. 

AmirilU  cinnamomea  cinnamomea  (Less.).  One  adult  female,  Barranca 
Puntarenas,  August. 

HylochariB  elicisB  (Bourc.  &  Muls.).  One  hundred  and  forty-one  speci- 
mens, both  sexes,  Boruca,  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  May-August. 

Chlorostilbon  assimilis  Later.  Fourteen  specimens,  adults  of  both 
sexes,  Boruca,  May  and  June. 


>  See  Oberholser.  Proc.  Biol.   Soc.  of  Washington,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  67-70.     May, 
1906,  for  change  of  generic  name  of  these  swifts. 
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ThahiruiU  oolumbica  ▼enuita  (Gould).  Forty-four  adults,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  Barranca  and  P020  del  Rio  Grande,  May-August. 

XlTira  chionura  (Gould).    One  adult  female,  Boruca,  June  30. 

This  appears  to  be  a  rare  bird  in  Costa  Rica;  though  it  has  been  before 
recorded  from  the  Republic,  I  can  find  no  exact  localities;  like  other 
Panaman  forms  that  extend  into  Costa  Rica  it  probably  reaches  only  to 
the  Pacific  slope. 

CoUbri  dalphinsB  (Less.).    One  adult  male,  Boruca,  May  21. 

Haliothriz  barroti  (Bourc.  &  Muls.).  One  adult  female,  Paso  Real,  July 
16. 

FlozicoU  fuperba  (Shaw).  Fifty  specimens,  both  sexes,  many  young, 
Boruca,  Paso  Real,  and  Barranca,  April-July. 

On  the  whole  Costa  Rican  skins  of  Floricola  superba  are  nearer  to  true 
superha  than  to  pallidiceps,  though  some  are  intermediate,  between  the 
two  forms.  The  Costa  Rican  bird  was  named  sclateri  by  Cab.  &  Heine, 
but  nothing  is  gained  by  using  this  name  for  a  purely  intermediate  race. 

Claii  gaimeti  (Bourc.  &  Muls.).  Fourteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  May  and  June. 

Lophomii  adorabilii  Salv.  Twelve  specimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
May  and  June. 

FORMICARIID.G. 

Thamnophilui  traniandeanui  Scl.  Twenty-five  specimens,  adults  of 
both  sexes  and  two  young  males,  Boruca,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  Lagato  and 
Barranca  Puntarenas,  April-August. 

ThamnophiluB  bridges!  Scl.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  si^ecimens, 
adults  and  young  of  both  sexes  (the  female  being  of  course  the  so-called 
Thamnophihis  bridgetti  Scl.  and  the  male  the  T.  punctaiusCah.:  as  hridgrn, 
though  based  upon  the  female,  is  the  older  name  it  must  stand  for  the 
species).  Bonica,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Lagato,  April- 
August. 

ThamnophiluB  doliatos  (Linn.).  Thirty  specimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
Paso  Real,  Lagato  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  April- August. 

Myrmothemla  mj^n^triesi  (d'Orb.).  Seventeen  specimens,  adults  and 
young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-July. 

FormiciTora  boucardi  »SV/.  Forty-four  specimens,  both  sexes,  Bomca, 
Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  and  Lagato,  April-August. 

RhamphocflBnus  rufiTentriB  (Bonap.).  Seventeen  sjiecimens,  both  sexe*, 
Boruca,  Paso  Heal  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-Augtist. 

Cercomacra  tyrannina  crepera  (Bangs).  One  hundred  and  sixteen 
specimens,  young  and  adult  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del 
Rio  Gninde  and  Barranca,  April- August. 

Gymnopitbys  bicolor  olivaiceni  (Ridgw.).  Nineteen  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-June. 

Myrmelastes  ezsul  occidentalii  (Chnrie).  Seventy-four  specimens, 
both  sexes,  young  and  adult,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and 
Barranca,  April-August. 
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QymnocichU  nndicepi  erratOifl  subsp.  nov. 

Ninety-two  specimens,  both  sexes,  young  and  adulta,  Boruca,  Paso 
Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Barranca,  April-August. 

CotypeSf  from  Boruca,  Costa  Rica,  adult  9 ,  No.  18990,  and  adult  c^ , 
No.  18991,  coll.  of  E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs.  Collected  June  11,  1906,  and 
May  22,  1906,  respectively  by  C.  F.  Underwood. 

Characters.  Similar  to  true  G.  nudiceps  of  northern  Colombia  and 
Panama,  but  larger,  wing  and  tail  longer  (in  the  adult  c^  of  the  new  form 
averaging,  wing,  78.5;  tail,  62;  in  true  G.  nudiceps  averaging  wing,  76; 
tail,  58),  bill  and  tarsus  of  about  the  same  length  in  both  forms.  The 
adult  male  not  different  in  color,  from  the  adult  ^  of  true  G.  nudiceps; 
the  adult  female,  however,  much  more  intensely  ferruginous,  the  upper 
parts  deeper  and  redder  and  without  the  olivaceous  tinge  seen  in  true  G. 
nudiceps;  the  whole  underparts  deep,  strong  ferruginous,  scarcely  if 
any  paler  on  belly,  quite  different  in  color  from  the  orange-rufous  under- 
parts of  true  G.  nudiceps  which  are  also  duller  and  paler  in  middle  of  belly; 
tail  and  wing,  especially  the  edgings  of  lesser  and  middle  coverts,  much 
deeper  ferruginous. 

Measurements. 

No.        Sex.  Locality.  Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus.  Culraen. 

18991  d^  ad.  Boruca,  C.  R.  80  62        28  22 

18992  d"  ad.  "  78  65        28.5  19 

18993  d^  ad.  "  80  63        29  21  5 

18994  d"  ad.  "  79  64        29  22 

18995  6"  ad.  ''  78  61         29  22 

18996  c^  ad.  ''  77.5  62        27.5  21.5 

18997  d'  ad.  *'  78.5  64        27  22 

18998  6"  ad.  "  77  59        29  22 

18999  d"  ad.  "  77  60        28.5  21 

19000  S"  ad.  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  C.  R.     79.5  61         28  22 
18990  9  ad.  Bofuca,  C.  R.  75  58.5    28  21.5 

19001  9  ad.  "  74  57  26.5  20.5 

19002  9  ad.  "  75  58  27  19.5 

19003  9  ad.  ''  75  58.5  28  21 

19004  9  ad.  "  76  58  28  21.5 

19005  9  ad.  "  74.5  59  27.5  21 

19006  9  ad.  "  73  56  26.5  22 

19007  9  ad.  "  76  56  28  21 

19008  9  ad.  "  75  5  55  27.5  21.5 
19010  9  ad.      Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  C.  R.     74.5  56.5  28  21 

Remarks.  Cherrie  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  introduction  of  this 
article  recorded  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  the  occurrence  of  Gymnodchla 
nudiceps  in  western  Costa  Rica.     Underwood  found  the  bird  to  be  common 
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in  the  Rio  Grande  region  and  secured  the  large  series  listed  above.  I 
much  surprised,  however,  on  comparing  these  skins  with  a  series  from 
Loma  del  Leon,  Panama,  taken  some  years  ago  by  Brown,  to  find  the  Costa 
Rican  form  so  different.  The  female  of  the  Costa  Rican  bird  can  be  told 
at  a  glance  by  its  much  deeper  and  more  intensely  ferruginous  general 
coloration;  the  male,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  almost  wholly  black  bird, 
is  not  different  in  color,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  having  a  longer  wing 
than  true  G.  nudicepa,  this  difference  being  probably  greater  than  the 
measurements  indicate,  because  the  Boruca  series  is  in  rather  worn  nunmer 
plumage,  whereas  the  Panaman  specimens,  with  which  I  compare  them, 
are  in  fresh,  unworn  spring  plumage. 

Formicariui  hoflmanni  hoflmAnni  (Cab.).  Eighty  specimens,  adults 
of  both  sexes,  and  one  young  female,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Poxo  del  Rio 
Grande,  Lagato  and  Barranca,  April-August. 

A  young  female,  in  nestling  plumage  and  not  full  grown,  is  similar  to 
the  adults  in  color,  except  in  being  duller  with  all  the  colors  more  blended, 
the  chestnut  patches  on  sides  of  neck  and  crissum  less  strongly  marked, 
and  the  tail  blackish  only  at  tip. 

One  specimen  has  the  whole  throat  white,  marked  with  small  black  dota. 
I  had  already  another  skin  just  like  it  from  Chiriqui,  and  Ridgway  described 
a  specimen,  supposed  to  be  a  young  male,  of  F.  nigrifrons  (Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  672,  1893)  in  similar  plumage. 

That  these  black  spotted,  white-throated  birds  do  not  represent  the 
normal  young  plumage  is  proved  by  the  presence  in  this  series  of  the  young 
female  described  above  which  has  the  throat  just  as  in  the  adults.  More- 
over, my  two  specimens  do  not  appear  to  be  young  —  that  is  not  nestlings 
—  being  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  prepared  skin,  full  grown  and 
mature,  and  it  remains  to  be  found  out  just  what  stage  of  plumage  these 
white-throated  individuals,  recorded  now  in  two  species  of  Formicariiis, 
represent. 

Grallaria  lizanoi  Cherrie.  Twenty-four  sj^ecimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
Paso  Real,  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Dendrocolaptid.«. 
SynallaTJg  albascani  latitabunda  subsp.  nov. 

Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  three  adults  and  two  young,  Boruca,  Paso 
Real  and  Harninca,  May-July. 

Type,  from  Boruca,  Costa  Uica,  No.  19064,  r^  adult,  coll.  of  E.  A.  and 
O.  Ban^rs.     (\)llccte(l  May  31,  11K)(),  by  C.  F.  Fndcrwooil. 

Characters.  Similar  to  Synallaxis  albescentt  albigulari^t  Scl.  of  north- 
eastern South  America,  but  differinjj  in  having  red  of  crown  much  more 
extended,  reaehinp  backward  over  entire  occiput;  the  white  throat  more 
sharply  defined,  and  pray  hand  across  chest  more  pronounced;  the  red- 
brown  of  wings  and  crown  rather  less  ochraceous,  more  bricky. 
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Measurements. 


No.  Sex.                     Locality.  Wing.  Tail.  Culmen. 

19064  d"  ad.  Boruca,  Costa  Rica  51  69.5  11.5 

19062  (^  ad.  Paso  Real,  Costa  Rica  53 . 5  69 . 5  11.5 

19061  9  ad.  Paso  Real,  Costa  Rica  48  62.5  11 

Remarks.  Hellmayr  has  lately  (Nov.  Zool.,  XIII,  p.  28,  1906)  pointed 
out  the  differences  between  true  S.  albescens  of  southern  South  America 
and  S.  albescens  aUngttlaris  and  assigns  to  the  latter  form  all  specimens 
from  eastern  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  the  Orinoco  region. 
Specimens  from  western  Costa  Rica,  the  extreme  northern  Umit  of  the 
species^  differ  quite  a  little  from  those  in  my  collection  from  Colombia, 
and  must  be  considered,  I  think,  to  represent  still  another  subspecies. 

SynalUzis  pndica  Scl.  Twenty  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes  and 
one  young  female,  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

The  young  differs  from  the  adults  in  lacking  the  rufous  crown,  the  whole 
upper  parts  being  brownish  olive,  and  the  underparts  dull  olive  instead  of 

gray- 

AntomdnB  virgatiu  (Jjawr.).    Four  adulta,  both  sexes,  Pozo  del  Rio 

Grande,  April  and  August.    This  is  of  course  the  bird  recorded  by  Cherrie 

as  A .  pallidigtUaris. 

Aittomolui  azMrtus  Bangs.  Fifty-three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca 
Lagato  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Xenopi  ganibarbis  mezicanui  Scl.  Forty-nine  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Lagato,  April-August. 

Sclertmu  goatemalansis  (Hartl).  Four  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April,  May  and  July. 

Olyphorhynchui  eunaatas  (lAcht.).  One  adult  female,  Pozo  del  Rio 
Grande,  April  11. 

Dandrocichla  anabatina  anabatina  Scl.  Fourteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Dandromis  nana  costaricanflifl  Ridgw.  Fifty-three  specimens,  both 
sexes,  young  and  adult,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  Barranca, 
Lagato,  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  April-August. 

Dandromis  lachrymosa  aximia  Hellmayr.  One  adult  male,  Pozo  del 
Rio  Grande,  April  12. 

Picolaptai  comprassus  comprassuB  (Cab.).  Fourteen  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  Barranca  and  Barranca 
Puntarenas,  April- July. 

Dandrocolaptas  sancti-thoina  hasparius  subsp.  nov. 

Fourteen  specimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande 
and  Lagato,  April-August. 

Type,  from  Lagato,  Costa  Rica,  adult  (^,  No.  19119,  coll.  of  E.  A.  and  O. 
Bangs.     Collected  May  27,  1906,  by  C.  F.  Underwood. 
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Characters.  Similar  to  true  D.  sancti-thonuB  (Lafr.)»  and  of  about  the 
same  size,  but  differing  in  color  and  markings  as  follows:  head  duller, 
more  rusty,  less  yellowish  or  ochraceous;  back  less  heavily  marked  with 
blackish  cross  bars;  ground  color  of  under  parts  slightly  darker,  more 
tawny,  less  ochraceous;  the  black  bars  on  the  feathers  of  under  parts  much 
narrower  and  more  blended  with  the  general  color  of  the  feathers,  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  a  fine  and  rather  indistinct  dusky  cross-barring  below. 
In  true  D.  sancti-thoma,  the  bars  on  the  under  surface  are  wide,  black, 
and  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  paler,  yellowed  ground  color. 

Measurements^  adult  cJ^ ,  type:  Wing,  124;  tail,  116;  tarsus,  26.5;  cul- 
men,  40.5.  Adult  $,  No.  19142,  Boruca,  Costa  Rica,  wing,  118;  tail, 
106;   tarsus,  26.5;   culmen,  39. 

Remarks.  This  form  —  a  fairly  well  marked  subsp)ecies  of  D.  sancti- 
thonuB  —  appears  to  be  confined  to  western  Costa  Rica.  S()ecimen8  from 
eastern  Costa  Rica, —  Juan  Vinas  and  Cariblanco  de  Sarapiqui  —  being 
extreme  examples  of  true  D.  sancti-ihomcB,  to  which  I  also  refer  skins 
from  Divala,  Chiriqui,  though  these  are  not  so  extreme. 

In  all  probability  Lafresnaye's  type  of  Dendrocops  sancti-4hamce  came 
from  the  town  of  Santo  Tomas,  near  Orma,  Honduras.  It  had  been 
supposed  by  some  ornithologists  that  Lafresnaye  bestowed  this  name  on 
his  bird  thinking  it  came  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies 
(see  Salvin  and  Godman,  Biol.  Cent  .-Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  192).  Skins  from 
Honduras  are  similar  in    all  respects  to  those  from  eastern  Costa  Rica. 

Ttrannid^. 

PlacoitomuB  BuparciliarU  {Later.).  Nineteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Paso  Real,  April-August. 

RhynchocycluB  braviroitris  {Cab.).  Six  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca 
and  Poso  del  Rio  Grande,  April-June. 

RhynchocycluB  cinareicapt  {ScL).  Eighteen  specimens,  adults  of  both 
sexes  and  one  young  male,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
April-July. 

Todiroftnim  cinereum  flnitimum  Bangs.  Two  specimens,  male  and 
female,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  August. 

Todiroftnim  schittacaicapt  <SV/.  Thirty-two  specimens,  adults  and 
young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April- 
August. 

Oncoitoma  cineraigulare  {Scl.).  Thirteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April- August. 

Pipromorpha  aiiimilis  dyscola  {Bangs).  Seventy-one  specimens,  adults 
and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  and 
Barranca,  April- August. 

Laptopoffon  pilaatos  fauitas  subsp.  nov. 

Five  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Paso  Real.  May  and  July. 
Type,  from  Boruca,  Costa  Rica,  adult  c^,  No.  17828,  coll.  of  E.  A.  k 
O.  Bangs.     Collected  May  5,  1906,  by  C.  F.  Underwood. 
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Characters,  Similar  to  true  Leptopogan  jnLeaius  Cabanis  of  Guate- 
mala and  southern  Mexico,  and  of  about  the  same  size,  but  back  paler 
green;  under  parts  much  paler,  especially  the  belly  which  is  primrose 
yellow;  lining  of  wing  and  wing  bands  paler  and  much  yellower,  less 
fulvous;  margins  of  rectrices  and  upper  tail-coverts  much  greener,  less 
reddish  olive. 

The  new  form  is  much  nearer  to  C.  swpercUiaris  than  true  C.  piUatus 
in  general  coloration,  except  for  the  brown  instead  of  gray  cap. 

Measurements, 

No.  Sex.  Locality.  Wing.      Tail.        Tarsus.    Culmen. 

17828  d' ad.     Boruca,  C.  R.       67        56.5        15  12.5 

17830  d*  ad.  Paso  Real,  C.  R.  64  61  14.5  12.5 
17832  cJ'  ad.               "  65  56  14  13 

17831  9  ad.  "  69  45  14  13 

17829  9  ad.     Boruca,  C.  R.  59  48  13.6  13 

Remarks.  C.  pileatTis  faustus  is  a  well  marked  southern  form  of  which 
the  five  skins  before  me  vary  but  little  in  color  among  themselves,  all 
differing  from  northern  specimens  in  their  paler  colors  and  light  yellow 
bellies. 

The  type  locality  of  the  species  is  Guatemala;  one  skin  in  my  collection 
from  that  country  (Gualan,  Guatemala)  agrees  much  better  with  examples 
from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  than  with  the  Costa  Rican  series.  It,  however, 
approaches  slightly  the  southern  form  in  some  respects,  and  I  judge  the 
extreme  characters  of  the  northern  form  are  only  attained  in  the  very 
northern  part  of  its  range  —  southern  Mexico. 

Myiopagis  placeni  accola  Bangs.  Three  adults,  one  male,  two  females, 
Boruca,  April,  May  and  June. 

Camptostoma  pusilla  flayivantra  (Scl.  &  Salv.),  Two  adults,  male  and 
female,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  July  and  August. 

Tyrannisciii  paryoi  Latvr.  Forty-three  specimens,  young  and  adults 
of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

EUinaa  flaYOgastra  fubpagana  (Scl.  &  Salv.).  Twenty-six  specimens, 
adults  and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Lagato,  April-July. 

EUinaa  chiriquansis  Latrr.  Twelve  specimens,  adults  and  young  of 
both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Lagato,  April-July. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  time  this  species  has  been  recorded  from 
Costa  Rica,  though  the  type  came  from  near  by  in  Chiriqui. 

Mr.  Ridgway  has  kindly  informed  me  that  the  species  must  be  known 
by  Lawrence's  name  though  both  Sclater  and  Allen  synonymize  E.  chiri- 
quensis  with  E.  flavogastra  subpagana]   they  however,  were  clearly  wrong. 

Lawrence's  type,  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  agrees  entirely  with 
the  present  Costa  Rican  series  and  also  with  Panama  birds,  upon  which 
I  based  my  Elainea  sordidata  (the  type  of  the  latter  was  from  the  Pearl 
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Islands,  but  specimens  from  Panama,  Chiriqui  and  Costa  Rica  prove  to 
be  the  same). 

Elainea  chiriquensis  Lawrence  is  an  eaiiier  name  for  the  species  than 
Elainea  aOnvertex  Pels.;  whether  or  not  the  latter  can  be  maintained 
as  a  southern  subspecies  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say. 

LagatUB  albicoUis  (Vteill.).  Four  specimens,  three  males  and  a  female, 
Boruca,  April-June. 

Myioietetet  limilii  fuperdliofai  (Banap.).  Two  specimens,  male  and 
female,  Boruca,  June  and  July. 

Pitanfui  derbianui  derbUnui  (Kaup).  One  adult  female,  Puntarenas, 
Aug.  25. 

MyiodynutM  Intaiventer  Bonap.    One  adult  female,  Puntarenas,  Augu^. 

Myiodynastes  audax  nobiiii  (Scl.).    One  adult  male,  Boruca,  May  15. 

Onychorhynchui  mazicanui  fratercului  Bangs.  Eleven  specimens, 
adults  of  both  sexes  and  one  young  female,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pojso 
del  Rio  Grande,  April,  May  and  July. 

The  young  female,  about  half  grown,  taken  April  29,  is  similar  in  color 
to  the  adults  except  that  the  throat  and  breast  are  thickly  marked  with 
small  black  spots  and  the  back  mottled  with  dusky  and  yellowish. 

Myiobius  baibatos  atricanda  Latmr.  Seventeen  adults,  both  sexes, 
Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Mjriobiui  zanthopyfui  nilphureipygius  (Scl).  Thirty-two  specimens, 
adults  of  both  sexes  and  young,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Poso  del  Rio 
Grande,  April-August. 

TarenotriccuB  falvigularis  (Salv.  &  Godm.).  Thirteen  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Empidonaz  traillii  traillii  (Aud.).  Two  males,  Boruca,  April  28,  and 
Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  Aug.  15. 

Empidonaz  traillii  alnorum  Brewster.  Three  females,  Boruca,  April 
27,  May  8  and  May  15. 

Empidonaz  flayiventris  (Raird).  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Bonica 
and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  9-May  9. 

Horizopus  richardsonii  lordidului  {ScL).  Five  adults,  both  sexes,  Bor- 
uca, May. 

Myiarchut  nuttingi  nuttingi  Ridgw.  One  adult  male,  Barranca  Punta- 
renas, Aug.  15. 

Myiarchus  lawrencei  bangsi  Xelson.  Nine  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Lapato,  April,  May,  June  and  August. 

Although  these  skins  vary  somewhat  among  themselves  in  the  amount 
of  rufous  edging  to  the  tail  and  wing  feathers,  all  are  distinctly  referable 
to  yf.  hnrnnrri  han/fsi  ditTering  fn)m  M.  lawrrncri  nigricapiUus  in  their 
intensely  black  hea<iH.  gn^ener  hacks  and  smaller  bills. 

Tyrannus  tyrannus  tyrannus  {Limi.).  One  adult  male,  Pozo  del  Rio 
Grande.  April   11. 

Tyrannus  melanchoUcus  satrapa  (Licht.).  Two  adult  males,  Boruca, 
April  30,  and* July  9. 

Mutcivora  tyrannus  {Linn.).     One  male,  Paso  Real,  July  22. 
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PiPRIDiB. 

Pipn  mentalU  ignifera  Bangs,  Fifty-four  specimens,  adults  of  both 
sexes  and  young,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April- 
August. 

Pipn  Yetulina  Berlepsch.  Forty-five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Coropipo  lencorrhoa  altera  HeUmayr.  Eleven  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca  and  Paso  Real,  April-July. 

Chiroziphia  Unaaris  (Bonap.).  Two  specimens,  male  and  female,  Paso 
Real  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  July  and  August. 

Manacoi  aarantiacas  Salvin.  One  hundred  and  seven  specimens,  adults 
of  both  sexes  and  young,  Boruca,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  Paso  Real  and 
Lagato,  April-August. 

Icotothonu  Yampacia  dumicola  Bangs.  Three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Poso  del  Rio  Grande,  April. 

COTINOIDiB. 

Tityra  samifaiciata  eoitaricaniii  Ridgway.  Nine  adults,  both  sexes, 
Boruca,  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  April,  May,  June  and  August. 

Tityra  albitorqnas  frasarii  (Kaup).  Five  specimens,  adult  male  and 
female  and  three  young,  Paso  Real,  July  20-22.  The  young  are  in  nestling 
plumage  and  have  the  back  and  wings  much  suffused  with  yellowish  brown, 
the  whole  side  and  top  of  the  head  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  blackish 
on  the  occiput. 

Pachyrhamphug  cinaraivantris  Scl.  Six  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
Barranca  Puntarenas,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  May,  July  and 
August. 

Lathria  onirofa  clara  Ridgw.  Two  adults,  male  and  female,  Pozo  del 
Rio  Grande,  April  5  and  17. 

Attila  citraopygia  citraopygia  (Bonap.).  Four  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca 
and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  and  May. 

Attila  citraopygia  lutaola  Ridgw.  One  adult  male,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
April  15. 

Mr.  Ridgway  kindly  identified  these  five  skins  of  Attila  and  decided 
that  four  of  them  were  referable  to  true  citreopygia  and  one  to  ItUeola, 
from  which  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Rio  Grande  region  of 
Costa  Rica  is  the  meeting  ground  of  these  two  races. 

Ificrotriccat  samiflavus  samiflavut  (Scl.  &  Salv.)}  One  adult  male, 
Boruca,  May  4,  1906. 

ChasmorhynchuB  tricarunculatOB  J.  &  E.  Verr.  One  female,  Pozo  del 
Rio  Grande,  April. 

»  See  Ridgway,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  of  Washington,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  210,  Sept.  2,  1905. 
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TVRDIDM. 

PUneitlcai  gray!  caaiui  (Bonap.).  Six  specimens,  one  adult  male  and 
five  young,  Bonica,  April  and  May. 

Planeitlcai  tristU  enaphoia  (Bangs).  Forty-four  specimens,  adulta 
and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  April-July. 

H^ocichla  uitulata  fwaimonii  (Cab.).  Three  specimens,  Donica,  and 
Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  21  and  30,  and  May  3. 

Cathanu  griieicepi  Salvin.  Twenty-two  specimens,  aduha  and  young 
of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  and  Barranca,  April-July. 

These  skins  average  slightly  different  from  specimens  from  Chiriqui, 
being  a  little  paler  —  whiter  —  on  throat,  with  the  tail  and  upper  tail 
coverts  slightly  redder,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  more  fulvous.  The 
differences,  however,  are  slight  and  not  altogether  constant,  and  as  the 
Costa  Rica  specimens  were  taken  in  spring  and  sununer  and  the  Chiriqui 
birds,  with  which  I  have  compared  them,  in  winter,  the  slight  color  differ- 
ences noted  may  be  seasonal. 

The  species  is  new  to  the  omis  of  Costa  Rica. 

Cathimii  malpomana  eottaricensis  HeUmayr.  Two  young,  male  and 
female  in  nestling  plumage,  Boruca,  July  8  and  Barranca,  June  28.  No 
adults  of  this  species  were  taken,  but  the  young  are  easily  recognised, 
and  quite  different  from  the  corresponding  plumage  of  Caiharus  grisei- 
ceps.    These  two  specimens  were  identified  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 

SVLVIID-B. 

Polioptila  BuperciliariB  suparciliaris  Lawr.  Thirty-one  specimens,  adults 
and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and 
Barranca,  April-August. 

TROOLODYTID.f:. 

Heleodytas  capiitratOB  capistratas  (Lesson).  One  adult  male,  Barranca, 
August  13. 

Pheugopadiui  faiciato-ventris  malanogattar  (Sharpe).  Sixty-eight  speci- 
mens, adults  and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and 
Barranca,  April-August. 

PheugopediuB  hyperythrus  (Salv.  &  Godm.).  Fifty-six  specimens, 
adults  and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Paso  Real,  April-July. 

These  are  slightly  darker  and  richer  tawny  below  than  Panaman  ex- 
amples. 

Troglodytes  musculus  inquietos  (Baird).  Two  males,  one  adult  May  17. 
the  other  young  June  19,  Boruca. 

The  taking  of  these  two  specimens  positively  extends  the  range  of  this 
form  to  western  Casta  Rica.  I  wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Ridgway  8 
opinion  expressed  on  page  571,  footnote,  of  'Binis  of  North  and  Midiile 
America,'  Part  111,  that  T.  intermedius  is  specifically  distinct  from  T. 
injuietua.  I  have  never  seen  any  indication  of  intergradation  among  the 
many  specimens  I  have  examined. 
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Henieorhina  prosthalaaca  pittiari  (Cherrie).  Seventeen  specimens, 
adults  and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  May-July. 

Thryophilus  gamibadiui  (Salv.).  Nineteen  specimens,  adults  and  young 
of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and  Lagato,  April- 
July. 

Thiyophiiui  planrostictas  nviu  Ridgw.  Four  specimens,  two  adult 
males  and  a  young  male  and  yoiing  female.  Barranca  Puntarenas,  August. 

Thryophiiui  mfalbiiB  castanonotns  Ridgw.  Fifteen  specimens,  adults  and 
young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Lagato,  May  and  July. 

Thryophilus  modagtOB  modastiu  (Cabanis).  Twenty-two  specimens, 
adults  and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  and  Pozo  del  Rio 
Grande,  April-August. 

Skins  from  the  Rio  Grande  region  of  Costa  Rica  are  not  extreme  T. 
modestus,  but  are  intergrades  between  that  form  and  T.  modeslus  elutus) 
on  the  whole,  however,  I  think  them  rather  nearer  to  modeslus  than  to 
elutus. 

ViREONID.E. 

ViraofyWa  flaTOTiridis  flayoviridis  Cassin.  Nineteen  specimens,  adults 
of  both  sexes  and  two  young,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  and  Barranca,  April-July. 

ViraoiylTa  philadalphica  Cassin.    One  female,  Boruca,  May. 

Pachysylvia  dacurtata  (Bonap.).  Twenty-four  specimens,  adult  and 
young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  May-August. 

This  series  does  not  average  any  smaller  than  specimens  in  my  collec- 
tion from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  neither  can  I  detect  any  constant  differences 
in  coloration,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  southern  subspecies  pusillus 
of  Lawrence  cannot  be  maintained,  although  Ridgway,  'Birds  of  North 
and  Middle  America,'  Part  III,  page  217,  footnote,  seemed  rather  to  think 
it  might. 

Pachysylm  ochraceiceps  pallidipactus  Ridgw.  Thirty  specimens,  adults 
and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Lagato,  Barranca  and 
Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Young  in  nestling  plumage  are  very  different  in  color  from  adults,  hav- 
ing the  entire  upper  parts  dark  cinnamon,  and  the  under  parts,  except 
under  tail  coverts  which  are  greenish  yellow,  pale  cinnamon  mixed  with 
whitish  —  the  throat  mostly  whitish.  From  this  pUimage  they  moult  into 
the  livery  of  the  adult;  three  skins  in  the  above  series  being  in  process  of 
such  a  change. 

Pachysylvia  viridiflava  (Lawr.).    One  adult  male,  Boruca,  June  16. 

HlKUN'DINID.E. 

Progna  chalybea  chalybea  (Grnel.).  Seven  specimens,  adults  and 
young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Paso  Real,  May  and  July. 

Staigidoptaryx  ruficollis  uropygialis  {Lawr.).  One  adult  female,  Pozo 
del  Rio  Grande,  April  4,  1906. 

Iridoprocna  albilineata  (Laivr.).  Eight  specimens,  adults  and  young  of 
both  sexes.  Barranca  Puntarenas,  August. 
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Pygochelidon  eyanoleaca  (Vieill.).  Sixteen  specimens,  adults  and 
young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Barranca,  May-July. 

MNIOTILTIDiB. 

Chryiocantor  »itiYa  »itiTa  (Gmd.).  Four  specimens,  two  males,  two 
females,  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  10  to  April  27. 

Dandroica  pensylYaiiica  (Linn.),  Twa  males,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
April  6  and  April  9. 

Oporomii  formoia  (Wilson).  Two  males,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April 
4  and  April  17. 

Oporomii  Philadelphia  (Wilson).  Three  specimens,  two  males  and  a 
female,  Boruca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  11  to  April  27. 

Seiunii  aorocapillus  (Linn.).  Four  specimens,  both  sexes,  Boruca  and 
Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  12  to  May  6. 

Mural  noTaboracen^  noyaboracansis  (Gmel.).  One  male,  Pozo  del 
Rio  Grande,  April  8. 

Chamnthlypis  caninneha  Ridgway.  Eighteen  specimens,  adults  and 
young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Barranca,  May-July. 

Young  in  nestling  plumage,  besides  lacking  all  gray  and  black  markings 
on  the  head,  differ  from  the  adults  in  the  color  of  the  under  parts  which  are 
dull  olive-yellow. 

Ictaria  yirans  yirans  (Linn.).    One  female,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  9. 

BatUautanu  mflfronB  daUttrii  (Bonap.).  Seven  adults,  both  sexes, 
Boruca  and  Paso  Real,  April,  May  and  July. 

Batileutenis  samicarnnui  Teragaansis  (Sharpe),  Eleven  specimens, 
adults  of  both  sexes  and  one  nestling  female,  Boruca  and  Paso  Real,  April, 
May  and  July. 

This  scries  presents  much  variation,  and  some  skins  are  very  close  to  R 
semiaTvinuH  hucopygius  (Scl.  &  Sal  v.)  if  not  rt»ally  referable  to  that  form, 
while  others  are  typical  B.  s.  veraguensis. 

Rhodinocichla  rosea  aximia  Ridgw.  Thirty-three  8pociinen.s,  adults 
of  both  sexes,  irnniatun'  of  both  sexes  and  two  nestlings,  both  male.  Bor- 
uca, April-July. 

CCEREBID.E. 

Chlorophanes  spiza  ezsul  Berle^ysch.  Nin(>ty-one  s|)ecimens,  atiults 
and  youn^  of  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Piuso  Real,  April-July. 

This  scries  is,  like  ('hiri(|iii  sjK^cinieiis,  wholly  reforiible  to  C.  spiza  rx*W, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  an  excell(»nt  form.  The  very  short  bill  of  rjAxd, 
which  in  the  adult  male  av(»ra^es  about  15  mm.,  at  once  distingui-^luvK  it 
from  the  northern  (juatrmnUnsis  with  a  bill  of  17.5  mm. 

CyanerpsB  cyaneus  {Linn.).  Sixty-nine  sjM»cimens,  adults  and  yojng 
of  both  sexes.  Boruca.  Paso  Heal  and  Laj^ato,  April -July. 

CyanerpsB  luciduz  Uthmicut  subsp.  nov. 

Five  specimens,  four  adult  males,  one  adult  9  (?),  Boruca  and  Paso  Real, 
July. 
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Type,  from  Paso  Real,  Costa  Rica,  adult  (5^,  No.  18325,  coll.  of  E.  A.  and 
O.  Bangs.    Collected  July  22,  1906,  by  C.  F.  Underwood. 

Characters.  Similar  to  true  C.  lucidus  of  Guatemala,  but  smaller  with 
shorter  and  much  more  slender  bill;  the  adult  male  with  the  blue  color 
of  the  body  darker  (in  true  C.  lucida  body  and  head  are  of  about  the  sam& 
shade,  in  the  new  form  the  body  is  darker  than  the  head,  the  latter  being 
of  the  same  Ught  blue  color  as  in  true  C.  Itunda);  adult  female  rather  duller 
green  on  the  back,  and  with  the  head  less  washed  with  bluish. 


Measurements. 

No. 

Sex. 

Locality. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Culmen 

18324* 

cJ'  ad. 

Paso  Real,  C.  R. 

54 

.25 

19 

18325 

d"  ad. 

ti 

54 

25.5 

18.5 

18326 

d*  ad. 

it 

56.5 

27 

17.5 

18327 

d  ad. 

tt 

55 

27 

18 

17292 

cT  ad. 

Pozo  Azul,  C.  R. 

55 

26 

17.5 

17293 

cf  ad. 

<( 

55.5 

27 

16.5 

17294 

(^  ad. 

it 

55 

25 

17 

18317 

d*  ad. 

It 

57 

28 

16.5 

18320 

cT  ad. 

it 

56 

25 

16 

40319» 

d  ad. 

Panama,  Pan. 

56 

28 

17 

32010 

d  ad. 

Panama,  line  of  R.  R. 

52 

24.5 

16.5 

28418 

d*  ad. 

Escondido  R.,  Nic. 

56 

26 

17 

17290* 

9  ad. 

Pozo  Azul,  C.  R. 

54 

26 

17 

18315 

9  ad. 

tt 

53 

26.5 

16 

For  comparison  with  these  a  series  of  true  Cyanerpes  lucidus  affords 
the  following: 


Measuremerds. 

No. 

Sex. 

Locality. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Culmen. 

20407' 

d  ad. 

Choctum,  Guat. 

60 

31 

19.5 

60037 

d  ad. 

Guatemala 

60.5 

30 

19.5 

147809 

d  ad. 

it 

61 

32 

18.5 

147810 

6"  ad. 

tt 

59 

32 

19 

10149* 

6"  ad. 

Ceiba,  Hond. 

60 

29.5 

20.5 

10150 

cf  ad. 

tt 

59.5 

30 

20 

10151 

d  ad. 

tt 

61.5 

32.5 

20 

10153 

6"  ad. 

tt 

02 

32 

19.5 

10155 

6"  ad. 

tt 

59 

31.5 

19 

10150 

c^  ad. 

tt 

59.5 

29 . 5 

20 

10157 

d*  ad. 

tt 

Gl 

30 

20 

10158 

d^  ad. 

tt 

57.5 

28 

19 

10159 

d  ad. 

It 

60 

31 

19 

10160 

d  ad. 

tt 

60 

32.5 

19 

«  Coll.  of  E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs, 
a  Coll.  of  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
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Remarks.  The  two  geographical  races  into  which  Cyanerpes  lucidus 
divides  are  easily  separated  by  the  measurements,  as  given  above;  the 
color  differences  are  not  altogether  constant,  though  they  show  very  well 
in  series. 

True  Cyanerpes  luciduSf  originally  described  from  Guatemala  by  Sclater 
and  Salvin,  I  should  restrict  to  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Salvador  and 
call  all  specimens  from  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  Cyanerpes 
litcidiis  isthmicus.  Specimens  from  eastern  Costa  Rica  and  from  Nica- 
ragua show  some  signs  of  being  intermediate,  but  still,  on  the  whole, 
go  better  with  the  more  southern  race  than  with  true  C.  lucidus. 

The  distribution  of  these  two  races  of  C.  lucidus  conforms  to  that  of 
many  species  of  birds  that  occupy  the  same  area  in  Central  America  and 
points  to  a  general  faunal  division,  the  exact  lines  of  which  vary  a  little, 
separating  the  biota  of  northern  and  southern  Central  America. 

Dacnis  cayana  callaina  Bangs.  Nine  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexeit 
and  young  males,  Boruca  and  Paso  Real,  May  and  July. 

Dacnis  venosU  Laxvr.  Five  males,  four  adult,  one  young,  Boruca,  May 
and  June. 

CoBreba  mezicaiia  (Sclater).  Thirty-six  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca, 
Barranca,  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

ICTERIDA. 

CacicuB  microrhynchos  (Scl.  &  Salv.).     Four  adults,  both  sexes,  Poio 

del  Rio  Grande  and  Lagato,  April  and  May. 

Amblycercus  holosericeus  (Lirht.).  Thirty-seven  8i>ccimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca  and  Pozo  dol  Rio  Grande,  April -August. 

IcteniB  spurius  (Linn.).  One  adult  male,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  Augiist 
10. 

T.VNACJHID.K. 

Euphonia  fl^racilis  (Cn^xinis).  Nine  spociinons,  adults  of  botli  sexes 
and  yoiinp,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Barranca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  June- 
August. 

Euphonia  luteicapilla  (Cnl>anit<).  Twenty-eijiht  sp<»cimon.s,  adults  of 
both  sexes  and  younjj.  Bonica,  and  Pa.so  Real.  April-July. 

Euphonia  minuta  humilis  (Cahanis).  Two  males,  neither  quite  adult. 
Boruca.  May. 

Euphonia  crassirostris  Sclater.  Tliree  males,  none  of  them  fully  a<lult. 
Mav  and  .hilv. 

Calospiza  guttata  chrysophrys  (ScL).  Four  s|H^ciniens,  adults  of  both 
sexes  and  one  youn^  male,  Boruca  and  Barranca,  June. 

Calospiza  gyroloides  (Lafr.).  Thirty-ei^ht  sj)ocimens,  adults  and  younjc 
of  l)oth  sexr.s.  Bonica  and  Barranca,  .\pril-  June. 

Calospiza  larvata  fanny  (La Jr.).  I'orty  s|M^ciniens.  a<lults  and  younij 
of  both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Pa.so  Real.  April-July. 
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Tanagra  cana  Sioains.  Three  specimens,  an  adult  male  and  two  young 
females,  Boruca,  May. 

Piranga  teitacea  teitacea  Scl  &  Salv.  Two  adult  males,  Boruca  and 
Paso  Real,  June  and  July. 

Kamphocalas  costaricansis  Cherrie.  Two  hundred  and  nine  specimens, 
adults  and  young  of  both  sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio 
Grande,  April-August. 

Lanio  melanopygiiu  Salv.  &  Godm.  Eight  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca 
and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April  and  May. 

Tachyphonos  nitidiBsimtiB  Salv.  Twenty-seven  specimens,  adults  of 
both  sexes  and  young  males,  two  in  nestling  plumage,  Boruca,  Paso  Real, 
Barranca  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-July.  The  color  of  the  crown- 
patch  in  the  adult  males  varies  much  —  from  gamboge  yellow  to  almost 
ochraceous-rufus,  sometimes  being  yellow  in  middle  and  ochraceous  at 
the  end  or  sides. 

EucometU  spodocephala  stictothoraz  (Berlepsch).  Thirty-seven  speci- 
mens, adults  and  young,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande  and 
Lagato,  April-August. 

This  series  clearly  is  referable  to  E.  spodocephala  stictothorax  and  not 
to  true  E.  spodocephala  although  some  individuals  approach  the  latter 
form  and  perhaps  indicate  intergradation  somewhere  in  tliis  vicinity; 
others  —  in  fact  most  of  the  series  —  are  extreme  instances  of  the  more 
southern  subspecies.  Specimens  from  Pozo  Azul,  Costa  Rica,  I  should 
also  refer  to  stictothorax^  while  examples  from  Volcan  Miravalles  are 
extreme  spodocephala. 

Young  specimens  in  nestling  plumage  have  the  whole  head  and  throat 
olive-green  like  the  back,  and  the  chest  streaked  with  this  color,  otherwise 
they  are  similar  to  the  adults. 

PhoBnicothraupis  nibica  vinacaa  (Laxvr.).  Sixty-two  specimens,  adults 
and  young,  Boruca  and  Lagato,  April^une. 

Nestlings  are  much  browner,  less  greenish  than  the  adult  female  and  lack 
the  yellow  crown  patch. 

Frinoillid.e. 

SpUa  americana  (fimel.).  Five  adults,  both  sexes,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
April  3  to  April  12. 

Embaruoides  sphenura  hypochondriacas  (Hellmayr).  ^  Seven  adults, 
both  sexes,  Boruca  and  Barranca,  May  and  June.  • 

This  strongly  characterized  subspecies,  lately  described  by  Hellmayr, 
is  of  course  a  new  bird  to  Costa  Rica.     It  wa.s  very  surprising  after  all  the 

*  Emberizoides  macrourua  hypochomtriacus  Hellmayr,  Bull.  Br.  Orn.  Club,  Vol. 
XIX,  Dec.  31.  1906.  p.  28.  Type  locality,  Frances,  Volcan  de  Chiriqui.  2000  ft. 
alt. 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  \.\\^{ FringiUa  mncrnura 
Gmel.  1788,  is  preoccupied  by  Pallas  in  Vroep's  CataloRue  1764.  and  that  therefore 
the  wide  ranjnng  South  American  specie.s  must  be  known  by  Vieillot's  name  Passer ina 
Mphenura,  N.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  XXV,  p.  25,  1817.  Type  locality,  Cayenne. 
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bird  collecting  that  has  been  done  in  Panama,  Chiriqui  and  Costa  Rica  to 
find  a  bird  of  this  genus  inhabiting  Central  America,  and  still  more  so 
that  it  should  have  been  taken  by  two  collectors  in  two  different  regions 
so  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

At  Boruca  and  Barranca  Mr.  Underwood  did  not  find  the  bird  liN-ing 
in  marshes  as  Emberizoides  sphenura  is  said  to  do  in  South  America,  but 
inhabiting  small  patches  of  a  low  green  shrub  in  open  places  in  and  near 
the  forest.  It  kept  concealed  in  these  low  bushes,  was  very  hard  to  flush, 
and  had  to  be  shot  upon  the  wing  as  it  darted  from  one  clump  to  another, 
and  I  fancy  it  is  a  bird  that  might  easily  be  overlooked  by  collectors. 

Ammonopf  laperciliofai  lapercilionii  (Salvin).  One  adult  female, 
Boca  Barranca  Puntarenas,  Aug.  14. 

Arremonopi  coniroftiis  richmondi  Ridgw.  Thirty  specimens,  adults 
and  young,  Boruca,  Barranca,  Lagato  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April- 
August. 

Arremon  aorantiirostrii  Lafr,  Eighty-eight  specimens,  adults  and  young. 
Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Barranca,  Lagato  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April- 
August. 

Buarremon  coftaiiceniii  sp.  nov. 

Fifty-two  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes  and  one  young  female  in  nest* 
ling  plumage,  Boruca,  Barranca  and  Lagato,  April-July. 

Type,  from  Boruca,  Costa  Rica,  adult  cJ*,  No.  18606,  coll.  of  E.  A.  and 
O.  Bangs.    Collected  July  1,  1906,  by  C.  F.  Underwood. 

Characters.  Somewhat  similar  to  B.  assimilis  (Boissoneau),  to  which 
species  it  haa  iiHimlly  been  referred,  of  South  America  —  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  to  Peru  —  but  larger;  with  larger,  both  longer  an<l  stouter, 
bill;  and  shorter  and  apparently  (judged  from  dried  specimens)  heaxner 
tarsus;  color  of  hack,  etc.,  much  clearer  olive-green,  U»ss  reddish  olive: 
flanks  and  under  tail  coverts  greener,  loss  brownish;  gray  parts  of  head  and 
sides  of  neck  paler,  cleans  gray;  lx»nd  of  wing  brighter,  cleaner  yellow; 
nearly,  usually  entirely,  lacking  the  whitish  spot  on  forehead  above  middle 
of  base  of  culinen  so  conspicuous  in  B.  atmimiihs. 
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Three  ''Bogota''  skins  of  Btiarremon  assimilis  measure  respectively  as 
follows:  wing,  79,  78,  and  79.5;  tail,  78,  75  and  78;  tarsus,  30,  30  and  30; 
«ulmen,  16,  16  and  15.5. 

Remarks.  Lawrence,  in  1868,  very  doubtfully  referred  to  Btiarremon 
assimilis  a  specimen  from  Guiatil,  Costa  Rica,  he  then  had  in  hand,  point- 
ing out  differences  between  it  and  South  American  examples;  Salvin,  how- 
ever, afterward  examining  the  same  skin,  came  to  the  conclusion  it  did 
not  differ  at  all  from  South  American  examples. 

The  large  series  taken  by  Underwood  shows  very  pronounced  and  con- 
stant differences  from  B.  assimilis  of  Colombia  and  southward,  and  as  no 
bird  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  taken  in  Chiriqui  or  Panama,  I  am  inclined 
to  accord  the  Costa  Rican  Buarremon  full  specific  rank. 

Though  wholly  wanting  or  exceedingly  rare  in  other  parts  of  Costa  Rica, 
Underwood  found  Buarremon  costaricensis  an  abundant  bird  in  the  Rio 
Grande  region. 

Volatinia  jac&rini  splendens  (Vieill.).  Thirteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Boruca  and  Paso  Real,  May- July. 

Sporophila  gatturalii  {lAcht.).  One  adult  male,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande, 
April  18. 

This  is  a  new  bird  to  Costa  Rica,  and  I  believe  has  before  been  taken  on 
the  continent  no  farther  north  than  on  the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

Sporophila  aorita  (Bonap.).  Thirty-eight  specimens,  adults  of  both 
sexes  and  young  males,  Boruca,  Paso  Real,  Barranca  and  Pozo  del  Rio 
Grande,  April-August. 

The  adult  males  from  this  series  —  twenty-one  in  number  —  show, 
for  this  species,  remarkably  little  individual  variation,  there  being  no  very 
black  ones  and  none  with  white  throats.  All  have  black  throats  and  breasts, 
white  rumps  and  bellies  and  a  semicircle  of  white  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
are  practically  all  alike,  and  represent  the  phase  of  plumage  named  by 
Lawrence  S.  semicoUariSj  except  that  the  rump  is  slightly  more  extensively 
white. 

Sporophila  morelleti  morelleti  (Bonap.).  Four  specimens,  two  adult 
males,  one  young  male  and  one  young  female,  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April 
and  August. 

AmaoroBpisa  concolor  Cabanis.  One  adult  male  of  this  rare  species, 
Boruca,  June  16,  1906. 

Cyanocompsa  concreta  cyanescens  Ridgw.  Forty-nine  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Boruca,  Paso  Real  and  Pozo  del  Rio  Grande,  April-August. 

Oryzobonu  funeretu  Schter.  Four  adults,  both  sexes,  Boruca  and 
Barranca,  June. 

Saltator  magnoides  intermedius  {Laxvr.).  Eighteen  specimens,  adults 
of  both  sexes  and  one  young  in  nestling  plumage,  Boruca,  Barranca,  Pozo 
del  Rio  Grande  and  Barranca  Puntarenas,  April-August. 

These  skins  represent  S.  magnoides  intermedius,  differing  in  no  way 
from  specimens  from  Panama,  except  that  in  the  series  there  is  not  an 
example  with  the  black  band  across  the  chest  broken  or  wanting;    the 
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band,  however,  is  very  narrow,  and  many  Panaman  examples  are  pre- 
cisely like  these  Rio  Grande  specimens. 

The  bird  of  eastern  Costa  Rica  is  S.  magnatdes  medianus  Ridgw. ;  not 
usually  so  extreme  as  more  northern  specimens,  but  clearly  to  be  referred 
to  that  form. 

Saltator  strUtipectai  ifthiniciu  {Sdater).  Forty-six  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Boruca  and  Lagato,  April-July. 


ANOTHER  HYBRID  HUMMINGBIRD  — S£L.4SPi]rOBrS 
RUFUS  -f  ATTHIS  CALLIOPE  — FROM 

CALIFORNIA. 

BY  JOHN  E.  THAYER  AND  OUTRAM  BANGS. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Walter  E.  Bryant  his  collection  of 
beautifully  mounted  Califomian  Hummingbirds  came  into  the 
possession  of  Thayer  and  is  now  in  the  Thayer  Museum  at  Lan- 
caster, Mass.  In  this  collection  we  found,  while  identifWng  the 
species,  a  remarkable  hybrid  apparently  of  Selasphorxus  rufuA  and 
Atthis  calliope.  It  was  shot  at  Oakland,  California,  May  8,  1S1H», 
while  feeding  on  locust  blossoms. 

In  color  this  example,  which  is  a  fully  adult  male,  Is  somewhat 
intermediate  between  adult  males  of  the  two  s|x?cies  of  which  it  is 
probably  a  hybrid. 

The  back  is  green,  duller  and  more  coppery  than  in  Atthh  calliopr, 
the  upjHT  tail  coverts  and  rectrices  are  edged  with  rufous,  the 
rufous  edging  reaching  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  feathers  on  the 
inner  webs  of  the  rectrices  and  about  to  the  middle  on  the  outer 
webs;  the  clieek-s,  sides  of  body  and  under  tail  coverts  are  all 
clouded  with  rufous;  the  gorget,  composed  of  feathers  more  pointtnl 
and  narrower  than  in  Sclasphtfru.s  rufus,  with  the  white  bases  show- 
ing slightly  through,  is  of  the  most  gorgeous  ruby  nnl,  dilTen»nt 
from  that  of  either  iSV/«.v/>//orw,v  rufuj*  or  Aithh  calliope;  the  shajx* 
of  the  HMirices  corresponds  rather  better  with  male  examples  of 
Sela.sphonis  nifus,  the  outer  n^ctrices  Ixnng  narrower  and  |K>inted, 
but  the  tail  is  short  and  mow  nearly  square  as  in  Atthvt  calliope. 
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The  original  label  bore  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  speci- 
men was  to  be  recorded  in  'The  Auk'  by  R.  C.  McGregor,  the 
volume  and  page  not,  however,  filled  out.  Turning  to  the  volumes 
of  'The  Auk'  we  find  on  page  91,  Vol.  XIV,  1897,  a  note  by  R.  C. 
McGregor  entitled  "Broad-tailed  Hummingbird  in  California." 
Here  the  author  mentions  an  adult  male  which  he  identified  as 
Selasphorus  platycercus  taken  at  Oakland,  May  8,  1890,  and  in  the 
mounted  collection  of  Walter  E.  Bryant.  This  is  probably  the 
bird  we  have  before  us  now,  because  there  certainly  was  not  a 
specimen  of  Selasphonuf  platycercus  in  Mr.  Bryant's  mounted 
collection  from  Oakland,  and  we  believe  McGregor  made  an  error 
in  the  date,  giving  "1890"  for  1896. 

Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  has  very  kindly  examined  the  specimen 
with  much  care  and  agrees  with  us  as  to  its  hybrid  character  and 
probable  parentage. 

All  students  of  the  Trochilidse  well  know  how  prone  these  birds 
are  to  hybridize,  and  from  California  alone  four  different  hybrids 
are  now  recorded: 

Selasphorus  floresii  =  Selasphorus  alleni  -f  Calypte  anna)  Tro^ 
chilus  violajugulum  =  Trochilus  alexandri  +  Calypte  anna;  Tro- 
chilu>s  alexandri  +  Calypte  costoB  (not  named) ;  and  Selasphorus- 
rujus  +  Atthis  calliope  (not  named),  the  subject  of  the  present 
note. 
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LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

BY   GEO.   E.   BEYER,   ANDREW  ALU80N,   AND  HENRY  H.    KOPMAN. 

Part  III.* 

1.  Horned  Grebe  (Colymbits  aurUtis).  A  regular  winter  visitor,  not 
St  all  uncommon  from  November  until  the  end  of  March.  It*  is  usually 
found  in  flocks  of  from  five  to  ten  individuals,  especially  on  the  lagoons 
and  wide  bayous  of  the  southern  section  of  the  State.  It  is  not  at  all 
«hy,  but  rather  inquisitive,  often  shimming  quite  up  to  the  hunter's  duck 
blinds.     It  does  not  seem  to  associate  with  water  birds  of  other  species. 

2.  Pied-billed  Grebe  (Podilymbua  podiceps).  Resident;  numbers 
greatly  increase  during  winter,  when  one  or  two  may  be  seen  in  almocit 
every  water  hole  in  suitable  localities.  As  a  migrant,  it  arrives  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  State  about  the  end  of  October,  while  its  numbers  are 
greatly  diminished  about  the  middle  of  March. 

3.  Loon  (Gavia  imber).  A  common  i^inter  resident  on  the  Gulf  waters; 
fairly  common  also  on  the  larger  bodies  of  water  far  inland.  The  usual 
time  of  arrival  is  the  latter  part  of  October,  though  it  has  been  observ'ed 
on  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  August  11,  1900,  and  in  the  same  locality  during 
September,  1896.  The  last  are  seen  about  the  middle  of  April.  (One 
was  seen  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  April  22,  1906.) 

4.  Herring  Gull  {Larus  argentatus) .  Very  common  from  late  fall 
to  early  spring,  and  present  from  about  October  15  to  April  15.  It  is 
found  chiefly  along  the  const  and  on  the  lakes  of  the  southern  section. 
It  is  common  on  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orieans.  as  are  the  Ring-hilled 
and  Laughing  Gulls.  This  species  and  the  Ring-billed  Gull  are  especially 
common  about  oyster  canneries,  as  at  Timbalier  Bay. 

5.  RiNCi-BiLLED  Gtll  (iMrus  dclawarcnMii) .  Common  in  practically 
the  same  localities  and  at  the  same  seasons  as  the  preceding. 

6.  LArcjHiNc;  (Itll  {Larus  ntririlla).  Though  it  appears  to  l)C  re- 
stricted as  a  breeder  to  the  islands  along  the  coast,  it  ningcs  over  a  large 
part,  of  the  State  at  nearly  all  sea.sons.  usually  following  the  courses  of  the 
rivers.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  observed  on  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans 
during  sununcr.  though  it  may  Ik*  seen  at  that  seast)n  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
tniin.  five  miles  away.  There  are  no  nesting  colonies  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Pout  chart  rain,  however. 

7.  Fkanklixs  (ii'LL  (iMrus  Irankliriii).  .\  fairly  regular,  but  never 
common,  winter  visitor  on  the  wcsteni  Gulf  coast,  and  alx)ut  the  |)a.«s«*es 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

S.  HoNAi'AHTKs  (IiLL  (Lnrus  phil(ifHphin).  Like  the  preceding,  a 
n»^iilar  but   not   abundant   winter  visitor.     It  arrives  in  Septeml)er  and 


'  lor  Tarts  I  and  II.  .see  Volume  XXIII.  pp.  1-15.  275-282. 
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leaves  about  the  middle  of  April.    It  is  usually  found  in  company  with  the 
other  gulls,  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior. 

9.  Gull-billed  Tern  {Gelockdidon  nilotica).  Resident  on  the  west- 
em  coast  and  its  islands,  frequenting  shallow  waters  near  the  shore,  and 
breeding  in  July  and  August.  It  is  not  abundant,  occurring  singly  and 
in  flocks  of  three  or  four,  in  company  with  other  gulls  and  terns. 

10.  Caspian  Tern  {Sterna  caspia).  Resident;  fairly  common  along 
the  coast,  breeding  on  low  sandy  islands;  numbers  increased  in  winter; 
it  occurs  singly  or  in  flocks  of  two  or  three,  and  associates  freely  with  other 
guUs  and  terns,  often  congregating  about  the  oyster  and  shrimp  canneries. 
It  never  occurs  far  from  the  coast. 

11.  Royal  Tern  {Sterna  nuixima).  Resident;  very  common  along 
the  entire  extent  of  the  coast;  breeds  in  June  and  July  in  about  the  same 
situations  as  the  Caspian  Tern.  If  one  set  of  eggs  is  destroyed  by  a  storm, 
a  second  set  is  laid.  Like  the  preceding,  it  flies  singly  or  in  small  flocks, 
though  frequently  hundreds  may  be  in  sight  at  one  time.  After  the  breed- 
ing season,  it  roams  inland,  and  may  be  found  ^i  fall  and  winter  on  inland 
waters,  especially  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  probably 
never  occurs  on  the  Mississippi  River  except  very  near  the  mouth. 

12.  Cabot's  Tern  (Sterna  sandvicensis  acujiavida).  Fairly  common 
resident,  numbers  increasing,  however,  about  the  end  of  September.  In 
distribution,  it  is  chiefly  a  seabird,  being  especially  common  on  the  Chande- 
leur  Islands  and  Breton  Island. 

13.  Forster's  Tern  (Sterna  forsteri).  Resident  on  the  larger  Gulf 
islands,  but  in  very  limited  numbers;  it  grows  commoner  in  fall,  occurring 
both  inland  and  coastwise. 

14.  Least  Tern  (Sterna  antillarum).  An  abundant  resident  in  all 
suitable  localities  along  the  coast.  Has  been  observed  also  at  Vicksburg 
in  the  middle  of  July,  and  a  few  miles  westward,  near  Tallulah,  in  Madison 
Parish,  Louisiana,  where  it  appeared  to  be  well  established,  though  no 
evidence  of  its  breeding  there  was  secured.  Those  seen  in  Madison  Parish 
were  observed  repeatedly  flying  along  a  slough.  In  fall  and  winter,  it 
is  regularly  seen  far  inland  in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten. 

15.  Sooty  Tern  (Sterna  fuliginosa).  This  species  has  about  the  same 
breeding  range  on  the  coast  as  the  preceding,  and  is  frequently  associated 
with  it. 

16.  Black  Tern  (Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamerms) .  A  common 
transient  in  spring  and  fall;  it  arrives  from  the  north  early  in  August,  and 
has  been  seen  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  as  early  as  July  26.  It  occurs  chiefly 
coastwise,  but  was  seen  at  New  Orleans,  August  15,  1901,  during  a  Gulf 
hurricane. 

17.  Noddy  Tern  (Anoiift  stolidus).  Resident,  but  never  common; 
breeds  on  some  of  the  islands,  especially  Timbalier  and  Chandeleur. 

18.  Black  Skimmku  (Rhynchops  nigra).  A  common  resident  along 
the  coast,  breeding  on  most  of  the  islands,  and  in  some  places  along  the 
shore  of  the  mainland.     Usually  flies  in  flocks  of  ten  or  more.     In  habit. 
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somewhat  crepuscular,  in  this  particular  being  unlike  the  gulls  and  terns. 

19.  Booby  (Sula  sula).  Though  this  species  doubtless  occurs  in 
Louisiana  at  all  seasons,  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  uncommon  and  irregu- 
lar visitor  from  further  south,  rather  than  as  a  resident.  Specimens  were 
taken  in  September,  1884,  on  the  Mississippi  about  fifty  miles  below  New 
Orleans,  and  three  were  observed  at  Red  Pass,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Biiasis- 
sippi,  on  January  15,  1901. 

20.  Gannet  (Sula  bassana).  This  species  is  an  occasional  winter 
visitor;  it  has  been  observed  several  times  at  the  Rigolets,  in  southeastern 
Louisiana.  Like  the  preceding  this  species  seems  to  occur  unassociated 
with  any  other  species  except  possibly  the  cormorants. 

21.  Anhinga  (Anhinga  anhinga).  Resident  along  the  Gulf  coast. 
following  the  rivers  and  larger  bayous  inland,  and  preferring  open  swamps, 
especially  those  of  cypress  and  tupelo,  for  its  nesting  places.  In  the 
breeding  season  it  is  associated  with  several  of  the  herons,  especially  the 
Great  Blue  Heron,  the  American  Egret,  and  the  Little  Blue  Heron.  The 
breeding  season  includes  most  of  May,  June,  and  July.  There  are  usually 
three  birds  to  a  brood.  This  species  has  been  found  breeding  in  willow» 
in  an  abandoned  and  flooded  rice  field  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp  near  the 
Mississippi  in  Plaquemines  Parish.  Nearly  a  dozen  nests  have  been  seen 
in  a  single  clump  of  willows.  The  nests  in  this  case  were  mere  platforms, 
something  over  a  fodt  in  diameter,  and  having  moderate  depressions. 
The  behavior  of  the  young  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nesting  period  is  oft«n 
peculiar.  A  nestling  almost  fully  fledged  has  been  seen  to  fall  precipitatdy 
from  a  branch  of  its  nest -tree,  on  the  approach  of  a  person,  striking  the  marsh 
below  head  first,  and  emitting  a  strange,  harsh  note  in  it^  descent.  The 
adults  resent  the  presence  of  intniders  about  a  nesting  colony  by  fl\nng 
back  and  forth  and  uttering  peculiar  hissing  note«*.  The  attitude  of  both 
young  and  old  when  perched  on  the  trees  of  a  site  selected  for  a  nesting 
colony  is  often  peculiar.  The  adults  frequently  sit  with  their  wings  ex- 
tended for  considerable  intervals,  while  the  young  huddle  together  in  atti- 
tudes that  frequently  suggest  a  hawk.  Under  such  circumstances,  on 
account  of  the  coloring  of  the  young  at  a  certain  period,  the  resemblance 
to  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk  is  marked. 

Although  this  species  occurs  commonly  along  the  coast,  it  doe«  not  breed 
on  or  near  siilt  water. 

While  the  Anhinga  is  resident  in  Ivouisiana.  it  is  always  much  more 
conspicuous  in  sunmier.  at  which  sejison  it  is  not  unu.sual  to  see  these  birds 
soaring  at  considerable  heights  in  the  localities  where  they  breed.  The 
Anhinga  resorts  with  much  regularity  to  the  same  nesting  sites  every  year. 

22.  DornLK-ruErtTKi)  Cohmohant  (Phalacrocorax  dilophus).  This  is  a 
winter  resident,  not  common,  and  found  almost  exclusively  along  the  (iulf 
coast.  Three  or  four  are  usually  s<»en  together.  It  has  been  seen  on  I^e 
Catherine  as  late  as  April   11   (1<)()4). 

23.  Flohiua  Cokmouan't  {Phnlncrticarnx  dUophun  flitridanuf) .  This 
species  is  much  commoner  than  the  preceding,  though  found  in  the  same 
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localities.  It  breeds  wherever  it  occurs.  It  is  usually  seen  in  flocks  of 
from  six  to  ten.  The  distribution  and  abundance  of  this  species  is  practi- 
cally unchanged  throughout  the  year. 

24.  Mexican  Cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  mexicanus).  In  the  lower 
sections  of  the  State,  this  species  is  a  conunon  resident,  and  in  habits, 
distribution,  etc.,  agrees  closely  with  the  preceding  species.  Like  the 
others,  it  is  occasionally  found  inland  on  the  larger  bodies  of  water. 

25.  Brown  Pelican  (Pelecanus  fuscus).  This  species  is  abundant 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  especially  about  the  islands.  It  usually  occurs  in 
flocks  of  less  than  twenty.  Although  essentially  a  coast  bird,  it  straggles 
inland  in  winter,  though  very  rarely  leaving  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
It  breeds  almost  exclusively  on  the  coastwise  islands  in  company  with 
guUs  and  terns. 

26.  White  Pelican  {Pelecanus  erythrorhynchus).  This  is  a  winter 
visitor  only,  and  never  occurs  in  very  large  numbers.  It  occurs  chiefly 
along  the  coast,  but  is  occasionally  found  inland  about  the  larger  bodies 
of  water.  Numbers  sometimes  winter  at  various  points  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  even  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  present  from 
about  October  1  to  March  1. 

27.  Man-o'-war  Bird  (Fregata  aquila).  Resident  and  breeding 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  especially  the  eastern  part.  The  breeding  season 
includes  most  of  June,  July,  and  August.  Little  is  seen  of  this  species 
along  the  mainland  during  the  breeding  season,  but  about  August  1  it 
becomes  rather  conspicuous  at  some  points  on  the  coast.  In  calm  weather 
numbers  may  often  be  seen  soaring  at  a  considerable  height.  During 
heavy  storms,  this  species  is  sometimes  driven  a  considerable  distance 
inland. 

28.  American  Merganser  (Merganser  americanus).  Regular  winter 
visitor,  but  of  late  years  less  common;  in  fact,  its  numbers  seem  to  be 
slowly  but  steadily  decreasing.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  small  flocks  along 
the  coast,  and  seldom  remains  long  on  inland  waters. 

29.  Red-breasted  Merganser  {Merganser  serrator).  Like  the  pre- 
ceding, a  winter  visitor,  but  much  commoner.  It  is  usually  seen  in  small 
flocks,  however.  On  inland  waters,  it  is  rather  common.  Being  more  of  a 
maritime  species  than  the  follo\\ing,  however,  it  is  called  by  the  Creoles 
"  Bec-scie  de  mer." 

30.  Hooded  Merganser  {Ijophodytes  cucuUatus).  Essentially  an 
abundant  winter  visitor;  yet  a  few  remain  throughout  the  year,  while 
reports  of  its  nesting  are  rather  numerous.  It  is  known  to  breed  in  the 
interior  as  well  as  coastwise;  very  young  birds  have  been  observed  the 
latter  part  of  June.  The  localities  in  which  this  species  occurs  as  a  breeder 
frequently  change  from  season  to  season.  Local  (Creole)  name:  Bec-scie 
(Saw-bill). 

31.  Mall.uid  {Anas  hoschas).  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  ducks 
in  Louisiana,  being  a  winter  visitor  throughout  the  State  and  usually 
occurring  in  flocks  of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  individuals.  The  first 
arrive  early  in  October,  but  most  of  these  appear  to  be  transients. 
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It  is  not  until  the  early  part  of  November  that  the  species  becomes 
conmion.  The  earlier  arrivals  are  particularly  associated  with  Green- 
winged  Teals  and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  with  Pintails,  GadwaUs, 
Bald  pates,  Ring-necks,  and  Shovellers.  The  bulk  of  winter  visitors  are 
present  from  the  early  part  or  middle  of  December  until  the  latter  part 
of  January,  the  Mallard  being  among  the  very  first  ducks  to  start  north 
at  the  close  of  winter.  A  good  many  of  the  individuals  arriving  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  pass  further  south,  returning  when  the  last  of 
the  winter  bulk  are  leaving  the  State,  so  that  the  greatest  number  are 
often  present  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  of  the  \^anter  visitor  individuals  remain  in  southern  Louim- 
ana  later  than  February  15.  Most  of  the  transients  have  disappeared 
by  the  middle  of  March  at  the  latest.  (Obs.  In  a  general  way,  the  move- 
ments here  traced  with  reference  to  the  Mallard,  apply  with  more  or  less 
force  to  most  of  the  other  river  ducks.  Exceptions  will  be  noticed  under 
the  accounts  of  the  several  species.) 

Owing  to  constant  persecution  along  the  coast,  the  Mallard,  like  other 
ducks  wintering  in  Louisiana,  is  very  wary;  the  feeding  grounds  in  the 
marshes  are  ordinarily  deserted  by  daybreak,  and  open  waters  are  generally 
frequented  during  the  hours  of  daylight. 

Several  peculiar  specimens  of  the  Mallard  have  been  taken  in  Louisiana. 
Three  of  these  were  partly  albino;  one  was  a  male  and  the  others  females; 
all  were  marked  exactly  alike;  they  were  shot  at  Vinton,  in  southwesit 
Louisiana  on  January  4,  1892.  An  exceedingly  strange  specimen  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  Mallard  and  Pintail;  the  bird  was  an  apparently 
fertile  drake.  One  side  l)ear8  the  exact  markings  of  the  Mallard  and  the 
other  of  the  Pintail.  (For  a  detailed  account  of  this  specimen,  see  Auk, 
XVII.  April,  1900.  p.  170.) 

Local  names:     French  Duck;    Canard  fran^ais. 

32.  Hl.\('K  DrcK  (Anas  ohscura).  Formerly  a  common  winter  N-isitor. 
but  growing  steadily  rarer  of  late  years.  It  prefers  the  open  (lulf  waters 
to  the  inland.  It  is  usually  found  in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten.  while  some- 
times a  few  will  he  found  with  a  flock  of  Mallards. 

33.  Florida  Dvck  (Anas  fuhngula).  A  regular  resident  on  the  coa.st. 
and  es|)eciiilly  on  the  islands,  whence  its  local  name,  canard  des  uslr/t.  It 
is  fairly  common  and  hroeds  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  regions  just  men- 
tioned. Its  nunibors  are  greatly  increased  during  winter,  and  at  that  sea- 
son it  may  l)e  found  on  ojx'n  lakes,  even  in  the  northern  part  of  the   State. 

31.  (iAi)WAi.L  (Chatdflnsfnus  strrpcrus).  This  species  is  one  of  those 
fonninp  the  normal  winter  duck  population  in  Louisiana,  and  in  the  matter 
of  abundance,  stands  ahoiit  on  a  par  with  Mallards.  Baldpates.  Pintail*. 
(inHMi-win^jcnl  Teals,  and  Lcss(»r  Scaups,  l)eing  rather  more  abundant  than 
H(»(i-hea(is  and  Kin^-necks.  As  in  the  cas(»  of  the  Mallard,  the  first  come 
1)V  the  carlv  or  ini<idlc  part  of  ( )('tohcr.  and  continue  to  incrpa.se  decide<llv 
until  the  iniddl(»  of  DcM-cinhcr.  then  remaining  in  statu  quo  or  showing 
something  <>f  h  decrease,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  winter,  until  the 
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middle  of  January.  A  strong  northward  movement  begins  at  that  time^ 
and  while  it  consists  largely  of  individuals  that  have  wintered  in  Louisiana,, 
it  is  doubtless  augmented  also  by  the  first  passage  of  transients.  This- 
later  movement  continues  more  or  less  freely  until  about  March  15,  after 
which  date,  duok  migration  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  a  few  species, 
among  which  the  Gadwall  is  seldom  if  ever  found. 
Local  names:    Gray  Duck;    Canard  gris. 

35.  Baldpate  (Mareca  americana).  Though  rather  less  common 
than  the  preceding,  this  species  exhibits  about  the  same  movements. 

Local  names:    Zin-zin  and  Widgeon. 

36.  Green- WINGED  Teal  (Nettian  carolinensis).  At  no  time  as  com- 
mon  in  Louisiana  as  the  Blue-winged  Teal  becomes  there  in  spring,  the 
Green-winged  Teal  is  present  in  large  numbers  for  a  greater  period  than 
the  Blue-winged  Teal.  Numbers  arrive  in  the  fall  not  later  than  October 
1,  thus  preceding  most  of  the  other  species.  They  are  particularly  abun- 
dant in  fall.  Many  remain  in  southern  Louisiana  throughout  the  winter, 
departing,  with  the  bulk  of  the  winter  ducks,  early  in  February.  Individ- 
uals that  winter  extralimitally  are  rather  late  in  returning,  but  the  aver- 
age time  of  their  spring  flight  is  much  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Blue-winged 
Teal,  so  that  the  last  have  usually  passed  before  April. 

Local  names:  Cognotte;  Sarcelle  d'hiver  (Winter  Teal). 

37.  Blue- winged  Teal  (QtterquediUa  discors).  Leaving  aside  the 
possible  occurrence  of  this  species  as  a  breeder  in  Louisiana,  it  is  neverthe- 
less present  there  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  Returning  transients  appear 
in  Louisiana  between  September  1  and  September  15.  Individuals  of 
this  class  continue  common  throughout  the  fall  and  with  those  arrivals 
that  will  remain  throughout  the  winter  make  the  species  abundant  until 
cold  weather  in  November.  From  then  on,  the  numbers  are  decidedly 
decreased  until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  March,  when  the  bulk  of  tran- 
sients begin  to  arrive,  the  transient  movement  continuing  in  force  until 
the  first  half  of  May,  while  the  writers  have  positively  recorded  the  species 
in  southeastern  Louisiana  as  late  as  Ma}r  21.  Some  hunters  claim  that  a 
few  of  this  species  breed  regularly  in  southern  Louisiana,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  such  is  the  case.  No  authenticated  instances,  however, 
have  come  under  the  observation  of  any  of  the  writers. 

Local  names:  Sarcelle  autonniere;  Sarcelle  printanniere.  (Spring 
or  Fall  Teal). 

38.  Cinnamon  Teal  (Querquedula  cyanoptera).  This  species  is  rare 
in  Louisiana.  All  specimens  recorded  have  been  taken  in  fall  and  winter 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

39.  Pintail  (Dafiia  acuta).  In  one  important  particular,  the  move- 
ments of  the  Pintail  in  Louisiana  differ  from  those  of  the  Mallard,  Gadwall, 
and  associated  species.  The  spring  transients  are  the  latest  of  all  ducks 
except  the  teals  and  the  Shoveller,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  winter 
visitant  individuals,  as  with  similar  individuals  of  the  Mallard,  move 
northward  very  early,  probably  never  later  than  the  middle  of  January. 
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But  the  principal  flights  of  transients  occur  in  spring,  even  in  April,  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  Blue-winged  Teals. 

Local  names:    Paille-en-queue  (Straw-tail);    Sprigtail. 

40.  Wood  Duck  (Aix  sponsa).  Though  this  species  is  found  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  swampy  country  coasti^ise,  the  characteristic 
habitat  of  the  Wood  Duck  in  Louisiana  is  the  heavy  inland  swamps  about 
lakes  or  along  rivers.  It  is  extremely  common,  for  instance,  about  shallow 
sloughs  in  heavy  hardwood  growths  along  the  Mississippi  in  northeastern 
Louisiana.  The  dense  forests  along  the  lower  course  of  the  At<^faUya, 
however,  and  some  of  the  swamps  about  lakes  and  rivers  in  southwest 
Louisiana  are  likewise  very  attractive  to  this  species.  An  undoubted 
factor  in  determining  the  abundance  of  the  Wood  Duck  is  the  presence  of 
the  water-chinquapin  {Nelumbium  liUeum).  As  a  food  of  the  Wood  Duck 
the  seeds  of  this  plant  are  extremely  important. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  at  least,  the  Wood  Duck  is   seldom 
seen  in  winter.     Nesting  usually  begins  in  the  early  part  of  April. 
Local  name:   Brancheur  (percher). 

41.  Red-head  (Aythya  americana).  This  species  is  rather  common 
coastwise  and  is  found  chiefly  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  February. 

Local  names:    Violon  (Violin). 

42.  Canvas-^ck  (Ayihya  vallisneria) .  The  numbers  of  this  species 
are  probably  on  a  steady  decline.  There  are  certain  little-visited  localities, 
however,  especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where  it  still  occurs 
in  considerable  abundance  during  some  seasons.  Like  the  Red-head,  it 
prefers  the  coavst;  its  migratory  nioveinents,  also,  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Red-head. 

Local  names:  Canard  cheval. 

43.  AMKHirAX  ScATP  (Aythya  mnriia).  The  occurrence  of  this  s|)ecies 
is  confined  chiefly  to  the  colder  parts  of  the  winter.  This  species  is  st»ldom 
found  away  from  the  cojist.  and  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  open  (lulf 
waters  than  any  other  sjxjcies.  In  distinction  from  the  next,  it  is  called 
by  the  Creoles  '' Dos-gris  de  rner." 

44.  Lf:sskk  Scalp  (Aythya  ajlinis).  This  duck  is  probably  steadily 
commoner  than  any  other  s|)ecies  found  in  l>ouisiana.  It  is  present  from 
about  October  If)  to  March  15.  It  is  most  abundant,  of  course,  in  the 
soutluTii  part  of  the  State.  At  times,  it  occurs  in  large  flocks;  again, 
many  single  individuals  may  be  seen  on  the  inlets  and  salt  lakes  of  the 
southeastern  ])art  of  the  State.  " 

Loral  name:    Dos-fi^ris  (( Irayback). 

45.  RiNd-NKCKKi)  DrcK  {Aythya  collari^s).  This  is  a  ctmimon  \%-inter 
visitor;   its  movements  are  about  the  same  as  thost*  of  the  I^esser  Scaup. 

Local  names:    Black   Duck;    Canard  noir. 

4G.  Amkhuan  CiOLnK,\-KVK  (darufula  clamjula  americana).  Thi.-* 
species  is  a  rather  imcommon  winter  visitor;  it  ap|x*ars  to  loiter  in  sprinf^:. 
and  on  June  15.  1H94,  Mr.  .\.  H.  Hlakemore  shot  a  female  on  Cat  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Mississippi. 
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47.  BuFFLEHEAD  {CharUoneUa  albeola).  Common  as  a  winter  visitor. 
Local  names:  Marionette;  Butterball. 

48.  Old-Squaw  (Harelda  hyemcUis),  A  male  in  full  winter  plumage 
was  shot  on  Bayou  Barataria  February  13,  1899.  At  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  this  specimen  a  severe  blizzard  was  sweeping  the  South.  Zero 
temperatures  were  reported  at  points  near  the  Louisiana  coast.  The 
specimen  in  question  is  in  the  museum  of  Tulane  University. 

49.  Black  Scoter  (Oidemva  americana).  This  species  has  been  taken 
near  Lake  Catherine.  There  is  a  Louisiana  specimen  in  the  Kohn  collec- 
tion at  Tulane  University. 

50.  White-winged  Scoter  {Oidemia  deglandi).  This  species  is  occa- 
sionally found  on  the  Gulf  Coast  in  winter.    It  rarely  goes  inland. 

51.  Surf  Scoter  (Oidemia  perspicillata).  This  species  also  is  a  rather 
rare  winter  visitor.  A  male  killed  on  Bayou  St.  John,  near  New  Orleans, 
on  March  20,  1890,  is  now  in  the  Kohn  collection  at  Tulane  Umversity. 

52.  RuDDT  Duck  (Erismatura  jamaicensis).  This  species  is  a  very 
common  winter  visitor.    Local  name:  Marteau. 

53.  Lesser  Snow  Goose  (Chen  hyperborea).  Winters  in  consider- 
able abundance  along  the  coast. 

54.  Greater  Snow  Goose  (Chen  hyperborea  nivea).  Not  so  common 
as  the  preceding,  but  its  movements  are  about  the  same. 

55.  Blue  Goose  (Chen  casndescens).  Rather  common  in  winter  on 
the  coast. 

56.  White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  albifrons  gambeli).  Present,  like 
most  of  the  geese,  from  October  to  March,  or  the  early  part  of  April. 
Common. 

57.  Canada  Goose  (Branta  canadensis).  The  commonest  of  the 
geese  in  Louisiana.  Its  movements  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding  species. 

58.  HuTCHiNs's  Goose  (Branta  canadensis  hiUchinsii).  This  form  is 
a  rather  common  winter  visitor,  and  is  usually  found  on  the  coast. 

59.  Brant  (Branta  bemicla).     An  occasional  winter  visitor, 

60.  Fulvous  Tree-duck  (Dendrocygna  fvlva).  Though  a  native  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  America,  this  species  has  been  observed  in  Louisi- 
ana, not  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  summer,  but  in  fall  and  winter. 
Considerable  flocks  have  been  noted  at  various  times.  Its  occurrence  in 
Louisiana,  however,  is  decidedly  irregular. 

61.  Whistling  Swan  (Olor  columbianus).  In  recent  years,  the  occur- 
rence of  this  species  in  Louisiana  has  become  very  rare  and  irregular 

62.  Trumpeter  Swan  (Olor  buccinator).  In  the  past,  this  species 
has  proved  commoner  than  the  preceding,  especially  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AUTUMN  WARBLER  MIGRATION. 

BY  J.   CLAIRE  WOOD. 

In  *The  Auk/  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  1,  January,  1906,  I  gave  an 
account  of  the  Warblers  noted  here  in  the  autunm  of  1905.  That 
season  I  devoted  my  entire  spare  time  to  them  from  August  20  but 
this  autumn  I  did  not  start  until  September  3;  consequently,  the 
following  list  is  inaccurate  as  to  first  arrivals  but  I  doubt  if  anything 
escaped  notice  from  September  3  to  the  end  of  the  season.  A 
Mourning  {Geothlypis  philadelphia)  and  several  Nashville  Warblers 
were  s^n  in  1904  but  were  absent  in  1905,  while  the  Tennessee 
was  absent  in  the  former  season  and  common  in  the  latter.  Thb 
irregularity  in  warbler  migration  was  interesting,  and  I  wished  to 
learn  what  percentage  of  species  were  subject  to  it  and  abo  to 
establbh  a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  abundance  and  time  of 
departure  by  a  comparison  with  the  present  season  of  1906.  To  get 
the  most  uniform  results  I  hunted  over  the  same  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  days,  and  the  comparison  was  satisfactory 
until  displaced  by  an  abnormal  change  in  temperature.  During 
the  night  of  October  9  the  mercury  dropped  to  33*^,  and  we  had  a 
genuine  heavy  snow  storm  on  the  10th,  but  the  snow  melted  as  it 
fell.  Toward  evening  the  mercury  began  to  drop  and  reached  25^ 
at  3  A.  M.  on  the  11th  where  it  remained  for  three  hours.  This 
killed  all  plant  life,  susceptible  to  frost,  and  its  blighting  influence 
was  noticeable  throughout  the  woods  on  the  14th;  even  the  live 
oak  leaves  were  affected,  while  the  beeches  were  a  mass  of  vellow 
and  no  longer  yielded  a  food  supply  to  the  warblers.  With  the 
exception  of  Black-throated  Blue  and  M\Ttle,  all  the  species  seen 
that  day  were  hurrying  south  under  pressure  of  unnatural  excite- 
ment, and  had  probably  undergone  considerable  hartlship,  as  the 
ground  was  covered  with  half  a  foot  of  snow  sixty  miles  north  of 
hen*  and  about  three  inches  at  half  that  distance. 

The  woods,  where  I  hunted,  had  been  grt»atly  reduced  in  size 
since  1905,  and  I  was  able  to  note  the  course  of  arrivals  in  manv 
cases  and  departure  in  nearly  all.  The  length  of  the  River  Range 
is  about  thirty  miles  and  its  general  course  aj)proximately  S.  45°  E. 
This  wooils  is  situated  on  the  south  side  and  b  the  last  piece  of 
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thick  timber  as  you  follow  down  the  river,  there  being  only  a  grove 
between  this  point  and  the  Detroit  River.  The  bulk  of  warblers 
came  down  this  water-way  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season 
continued  to  the  grove  from  whence  they  must  have  turned  south, 
as  further  progress  was  barred  by  the  Detroit  River.*  Later, 
however,  my  piece  of  timber  was  the  limit  of  their  eastern  move- 
ment and  they  went  due  south  from  here  to  a  large  piece  of  thick 
woods.  This  was  the  program  in  1905  except  from  September  20 
to  October  5  when  they  went  southwest  to  follow  a  chain  of  large 
woods  that  extended  far  southward.  The  lesser  number  of  war- 
blers came  from  the  northeast  and  had  evidently  followed  the 
Detroit  River.  During  September  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  were 
apparently  not  migrating  but  taking  life  easy  and  remaining  in  the 
woods.  I  suppose  these  were  the  main  night  travelers  and  if  so, 
when  do  migrating  warblers  sleep?  All  seen  by  me  exhibited  the 
characteristic  activity  of  the  family.  We  all  know  that  large 
numbers  travel  by  night,  but  who  has  seen  them  asleep  during  the 
day?  Judging  from  my  experience  with  night  migration,  they 
sleep  from  about  11  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  Of  course,  I  really  know 
nothing  positively,  and  my  belief  is  based  only  on  the  fact  that  the 
birds  were  not  heard  calling  between  the  above  mentioned  hours, 
and  on  the  actions  of  a  captive  Indigo  Bunting  (Cyanospiza  cyanea). 
This  bird  was  not  over  a  month  old  when  trapped  in  the  summer  and 
soon  showed  no  desire  to  escape  from  its  cage.  It  appeared  con- 
tented, and  slept  peacefully  all  night  until  the  advent  of  the  fall 
migration;  even  then,  there  was  no  change  in  the  day  time,  but 
soon  after  dark  it  became  restless.  The  performance  began  with 
a  hopping  to  and  fro  on  its  perch  with  frequent  pauses  to  partly 
squat,  as  if  about  to  spring  into  the  air.  At  the  first  call  note  of  a 
passing  migrant  it  uttered  a  sharp  metallic  chirp  and  flew  about 
the  cage,  making  frantic  efforts  to  escape  and,  when  somewhat 
exhausted,  climbed  parrot-like  about  the  cage  top  trying  to  force 
its  head  between  the  wires.  Toward  midnight  it  quieted  down 
and  slept  a  few  hours  but  became  active  before  daylight.  This 
dominating  influence  ceased  suddenly  the  latter  part  of  October, 


1  It  is  an  Interesting  fact  that  while  the  Warblers  came  down  this  water-way  two 
thirds  of  the  Robins  took  the  reverse  course.  They  mainly  came  from  tjie  east  and 
had  probably  crossed  the  Detroit  River,  but  several  large  flights  came  from  the  south. 
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and  had  the  bird  been  released  after  that  period  it  probably  wouU 
have  perished  from  loss  of  that  mysterious  guidance  to  the  south, 
buty  opposed  to  this,  we  find  the  latest  warblers  the  most  eager 
to  accomplish  their  joumey.  To  my  mind  the  eariy  migration 
demonstrates  an  instinctive  movement  Nothing  would  seem 
more  natural  than  the  warblers  retreating  after  experiencing  actual 
contact  with  cold  or  lack  of  food,  but.  the  first  birds  are  on  their 
way  long  before  the  least  intimation  of  cold  and  while  food  is 
abundant.  I  have  seen  several  small  flocks  of  juvenile  Redstarts 
migrating  July  4,  and  this  species  first  reaches  the  West  Indies  the 
second  week  in  August.  My  personal  observation  of  their  move- 
ment here  extends  from  July  4  to  October  7.  What  possible 
physical  condition  or  prescience  could  maintain  so  unifonn  a 
southward  movement  over  such  a  long  period,  and  through  seasonal 
changes,  and  all  it  implies,  as  comprehended  by  a  comparison  of 
July  with  October?  Why  should  they  migrate  at  all?  Wliy  has 
not  nature  modified  these  warblers  to  the  condition  of  Chickadees? 
Perhaps  the  Mjrrtle  Warbler  is  leading  and  the  others  following  a 
gradual  modification  in  favor  of  permanent  northern  residenoe. 
A  few  Myrtles  winter  at  least  as  far  north  as  Maine.  At  one  time 
they  were  probably  resident  in  South  America  and  later  all  wintered 
there,  and  at  some  distant  period  may  become  entirely  resident  on 
their  present  breeding  grounds. 

My  observations  of  the  local  movement  inclines  me  to  believe 
that  the  majority  of  warblers  follow  the  water-ways,  probably 
because  the  bordering  timber  is  the  most  suitable  and  food  more 
abundant.  This  refers  mainly  to  the  earlier  birds  traveling  by 
easy  stages  and  not  handicapped  for  time.  On  occasions  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  take  a  northerly  course,  if  the  woodlands  are  more 
congenial  to  their  tastes,  but  that  they  retain  a  correct  sense  of 
direction  is  plainly  sho^Ti  when  a  point  is  reached  where  further 
progress  would  imjmir  the  southward  movement.  This  belief 
is  bastnl  on  observations  in  Grosse  Pointe  Toimiship  and  vicinity 
where  there  are  no  water-wavs  bonlered  bv  timber.  Here,  on 
September  3,  I  discovered  a  lai^e  com|)any  of  mixed  warblers  in 
Gratiot  Twp.  and  followed  them  al)out  N.  45*^  E.  acnMs  Groeue 
Pointe  T\i'p.  and  Village  of  Grosse  Pointe  Fanns  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  St.  Claire.     From  this  jxnnt  all  suitable  territory  lay  to  the 
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north  but  they  took  the  opposite  direction.     On  the  same  date 
another  flock  came  due  east  and  reached  the  south  end  of  a  large 
woods.    They  worked  through  it  to  the  northern  margin  and  back 
to  the  starting  point ;  thence,  across  the  open  coimtry  about  S.  25°  W. 
From  the  first  week  in  September  there  are  always  late  warblers, 
that  is,  birds  passing  days  behind  the  bulk  of  their  species.     As 
the  season  advances  these  naturally  increase  in  numbers  as  more 
species  become  affected.     After  early  September  single  birds  or 
small  companies  are  met  with  that  have  come  to  realize  they  are 
due  miles  to  the  south,  and  I  doubt  if  they  are  in  any  way  influenced 
from  their  purpose  by  convenient  food  supply,  characteristic  social 
tendency  or  geographical  conditions.     I  spent  many  hours  with  the 
Black-throated  Blue  Warblers  in   October.    They  were  neither 
uneasy  nor  migrating  and  assisted  me  as  decoys.    They  always 
had  a  friendly  call  note  for  passing  warblers,  but  with  decreasing 
eflfect  as  the  month  advanced.     A  warbler,  bent  on  business,  does 
not  fly  from  tree  to  tree  but  takes  spurts  of  about  100  yards  and, 
after  hastily  snatching  a  morsel  or  two  of  food,  repeats  the  operation. 
One  or  two  of  the  Black-throated  Blue  Warblers  would  reply  to 
the  first  far  away  note  of  an  approaching  warbler  and  the  bird 
would  be  sure  to  pass  through  or  above  the  flock,  exchanging 
greetings  but  seldom  stopping.    This  often  afforded  me  a  quick 
wing  shot  but  if  not,  I  could  sometimes  intercept  the  bird  at  the 
woodland  margin,  as  I  knew  the  point  where  it  w^ould  leave,  and 
all  such  warblers  remain  longer  in  the  last  tree  than  anywhere 
while  passing  through  the  woods.     A  late  Black-poll  once  joined 
a  passing  flock  of  Robins  but  they  were  going  west  and  the  warbler 
soon  turned  to  the  south.     All  warblers  seem  to  me  somewhat 
indifferent  to  cold,  but  snow  inspires  alarm  in  even  the  latest,  and  a 
general  rapid  southward  movement  —  the  Myrtle  excepted.*     Of 
the  warblers  noted  October  14,  three  species  were  passing  more 
than  a  month  later  than  the  bulk  of  their  kind.     In  a  measure, 
this  is  owing  to  early  species  getting  into  flocks  of  the  later  kinds 
and  being  influenced  by  them.     Another  apparent  reason  is  the 


>  They  care  nothing  for  the  snow  in  spring  if  the  mercury  is  above  freezing  and 
the  food  supply  not  aflfected.  The  only  Blue-winged  Warbler  ^een  this  year  was 
located  by  its  song  and  in  a  blinding  snow  storm  in  early  May.  I  also  followed  and 
watched  five  other  species  during  that  storm  and  they  totally  disregarded  it. 
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reluctance  of  some  adult  birds  to  leave  their  summer  quarters.  A 
few  adult  male  Yellow  Warblers  remain  here  at  least  two  weeks 
after  the  last  young  bird  has  departed  but,  as  the  last  of  certain 
northern  species  may  be  represented  by  either  or  both  adult  and 
young,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  of  the  lingering  adults  influenced 
a  few  juveniles  to  remain  with  them  and  sometimes  left  the  trusting 
youngsters  far  in  the  rear  in  the  wild  panic  to  flee  the  country. 

Satisfactory  data,  relative  to  the  general  distribution  of  autumn 
warblers,  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  liberal  use  of  a  gun.  Little 
reliance  can  be  placed  in  field-glass  obser\'ation  and  I  doubt  if 
anyone,  familiar  with  the  family,  is  willing  to  accept  such  records 
as  positive  in  unusual  cases,  as  when  birds  are  exceptionally  early, 
late  or  rare.  Of  course  the  adult  males  of  a  few  species  can  be 
identified  with  certainty  and  a  bird  student,  with  enough  knowledge 
to  have  any  business  in  the  field,  should  know  the  Myrtle  in  all 
plumages  but  he  can  get  no  accurate  idea  of  the  number  of  species 
in  his  neighborhood,  their  relative  abundance,  etc.  In  just  one 
autumn  I  established  a  better  knowledge  of  the  warblers  here  than 
other  parties  in  fifteen  years  of  field-glass  obser\'ation.*  In  order 
to  decrease  the  mortality  I  used  a  field-glass  as  much  as  possible. 
It  was  very  useful  when  warblers  were  near  the  ground  or  in  trees 
to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  if  the  birds  possessed  distinctive 
under   markings.     However,    it   was    practically   useless   at    that 

>  I  mention  this  because  my  admission,  in  a  previous  paper,  of  having;  taken  speci- 
mens aroused  the  indignation  of  a  certain  class  and  appealing  letters  were  sent  to 
the  state  pame  warden  and  others.  I  was  born  a  lover  of  birds  and  have  always 
taken  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  secure  them  In 
order  to  do  certain  work  well,  I  feel  justified  in  doing  so.  However,  discussion  ti 
futile  but  the  a!)ove  cla.ss  should  know  that  birds  will  be  taken  for  some  time  to  come. 
Probal)ly  the  most  eff<*ctive  method  of  determining  routes  Ls  "bird  tafrging,"  and 
sooner  or  later  a  society  will  be  organized  to  take  up  this  work,  and  effective  result* 
will  dei)end  almost  entirely  on  birds  secured;  furthermore,  much  material  is  at  pres- 
ent required  to  permaiu-ntly  establish  the  subspecies  and  define  their  ranges.  It 
Is  tru<'  that  some  disapprove  of  this  "hair  splitting"  but  for  no  good  reason  that  I 
can  see,  except  tlu-y  an*  not  interested  in  the  subject  Or  know  nothing  in  regard  to 
it.  However,  in  tliis,  as  in  other  branches,  you  can  not  suppress  the  ta«te  for  knovU 
edge  and  it  is  l>«*tt«'r  to  work  out  the  prol)lem  soon  as  pos.sible  than  allow  it  to  draf 
along  with  forms  arr<'pt«'(l  ami  then  reji*cted  as  in  the  past.  In  his  great  mork 
•The  lairds  of  Mi<l«lle  and  North  .Xnu'rira,'  Prof.  Ridgway  laments  the  lack  of 
material  not  only  in  th<-  fc»r«'going  connection  but  even  in  establishing  plumafC 
variations  of  actual  species.  Without  further  illustrating  the  necessity  of  necurinf 
birds  at  the  present  time  suppose  we  look  into  the  future  centuries  and  we  find  • 
.stil)je<t  of  great  interest  requiring  a  mass  of  new  material.  I  refer  to  differv'ntiatkm 
or  modification. 
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height  agamst  strong  light  or  after  sundown,  and  very  uncertain 
at  all  times  when  the  birds  were  in  the  tall  tree  tops.  To  accom- 
plish good  results  in  warbler  hunting  requires  hard  work  and  much 
patience.  At  times  the  woods  are  apparently  void  of  warblers, 
but  experience  has  taught  me  that,  at  least,  a  few  may  be  found 
in  every  suitable  woods.  This  scarcity  may  occur  in  the  height 
of  the  season  and  is  probably  due  to  drainage  by  a  flock  of  travelers. 
If  you  keep  constantly  in  motion  and  attend  strictly  to  business 
the  reward  is  certain,  although  the  amoimt  of  success  depends  on 
how  familiar  you  are  with  the  woods  or,  rather,  the  more  favorable 
places.  The  terrestrial  kinds  are  not  difficult  to  discover,  as  you 
can  penetrate  their  haunts  and  force  them  from  cover,  but  the  more 
arboreal  species  can  not  be  reached  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  forest 
trees.  One  of  my  first  experiments  was  to  climb  a  tree,  command- 
ing a  view  on  all  sides,  and  wait  for  the  birds,  but  in  this  I  was 
depending  entirely  on  such  as  chanced  in  one  little  spot  of  a  large 
woods,  and  even  then  they  were  more  difficult  to  see  than  when 
looking  from  the  ground,  while  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  mark 
down  anything  shot,  and  if  wounded 'it  was  sure  to  escape  before 
I  could  reach  the  spot.  I  have  seen  a  winged  Nashville  and  Ten- 
nessee crawl  entirely  out  of  sight  beneath  a  dead  leaf  when  other 
concealment  was  wanting.  Another  of  my  errors  was  wasting 
time  in  exploring  im likely  and  out  of  the  way  places,  believing 
such  locaUties  the  most  liable  to  contain  rarities.  Another  point, 
to  be  remembered,  is  that  loud  noises  inspire  alarm  and  the  birds 
flee  at  the  report  of  a  gun ;  so,  by  the  time  you  have  picked  up  your 
specimen  the  remainder  have  vanished  from  sight  and  hearing. 
Never  shoot  into  a  flock  without  first  ascertaining  their  direction 
of  travel  and  you  can  then  sprint  one  or  two  hundred  yards  and  get 
some  trace  of  them  again.  In  the  woods  the  migrating  flocks  are 
usually  of  many  species  and  the  beginner  is  liable  to  see  only  the 
prominent  kinds.  Sometimes  a  small  company  of  three  or  four 
individuals  will  work  through  the  woods  so  much  scattered  that 
there  will  be  a  hundred  yards  or  so  between  each  bird.  They 
remain  silent,  except  while  flying  from  tree  to  tree  when  a  sharp 
peep  is  uttered  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  success  depends  on  quick  work  and  some  experience. 
It  does  not  pay  to  watch  the  water  holes,  as  migrating  warblers 
will  seldom  come  down  to  drink  and  bathe.     A  notable  fact  is  that 
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the  success  of  arboreal  warblers  in  eluding  detection  is  in  no  way 
due  to  wariness  or  sagacity.  They  feel  absolutely  safe  in  the  tree 
tops  and  are  totally  indifferent  to  what  transpires  on  the  ground 
beneath.  The  cause  is  protective  coloration  and  food  habits  that 
keep  them  among  the  slender  twigs  and  leaves.  Of  this  type  is 
the  Tennessee.  On  windy  days  they  are  practically  safe  among 
the  agitated  leaves  but  are  betrayed  in  calm  weather  by  their  natural 
activity.  As  another  type  the  Black  and  White  may  be  mentioned. 
They  spend  much  time  about  the  tree  trunks  and  large  limbs  and 
can  not  be  overlooked.  A  moimted  owl  w^ould  make  an  excellent 
decoy. 

In  number  of  species  the  Mniotiltidse  surpass  all  other  families 
here,  and  rank  second  in  abundance  of  individuals.  During  190(> 
I  noted  thirty  species,  or  six  in  excess  of  the  Fringillidae.  The 
following  data  refer  to  Ecorse  Township,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan, 
and  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1906,  except  where  otherwise 
stated. 

Warblers  seen  in  spring  but  absent  in  fall  were:  Blue-winged 
{Helminthophila  pinns),  Orange-crowned  {Helminthophila  cekUa)^ 
Louisiana  W^ater  Thrush  (Seiurus  motacUla)^  Kentucky  {Gtothlypijt 
jormosa)y  Gloaming  {Geothlypis  phUadelphia)  and  Wilson's  (R'i7- 
sonia  pusilia)  —  all  the  best  possible  for  identification. 

In  preparing  the  following  list  I  have  included  a  few  birds  with 
haunts  so  similar  to  the  warblers  that  they  were  constantly  under 
notice. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  flaviveniris). —  One-noted 
Sept.  15,     Exceptionally  common  in  September,  1905. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch  {Sitta  canad^'nsU) . —  More  common  than 
any  other  season  in  my  recollection.  Absent  in  autumn  of  1905.  Se- 
cured a  male  January'  11,  ISOl,  which  is  the  only  winter  record  here  I  am 
aware  of. 

Red-eyed  Viheo  (Virro  olivnaus). —  Abundant  until  Sept.  15;  then 
rare  and  last  seen  Sept.  .'^0.  Common  1905.  and  the  last  seen  were  secure<l 
Oct.  12  and  15. 

Philadelphia  Viheo  {Vino  phiiadelphicus). —  Absent,  but  noted  in 
spring  of  190C  and  Sept.  3,  5.  10  ami  24.  1905. 

Wakhlinc;  \'ihe<)  {Vino  (filvus).  -  Xo  autumn  records  in  three  years 
in  this  |K)rtioD  of  Kcorse  Twp.     Common  in  spring. 

Yellow-throated  Vihko  {Vino  flarifnms).  -Common,  inclusive  of 
Sept.  5.  and  last  seen  on  the  7th;   most  abundant  the  last  week  in  August. 
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Blue>-headed  Vireo  {yireo  aolitariua). —  One  adult  male  Oct.  9.  First 
seen  in  1905  on  Sept.  28  and  common  that  date  and  on  Oct.  5.  Last  seen 
Oct.  8  —  one  specimen. 

Black  and  White  Warbler  {Mniotilta  varia). —  Less  common  than 
usual;  not  more  than  five  seen  in  one  day  and  usually  one  or  two.  Only 
adult  male  Sept.  15,  but  adult  males  are  always  rare  in  autumn.  October 
birds  have  all  been  adult  and  junior  females. 

Golden-winged  Warbler  (UelmirUhophUa  chrysoptera). —  Last  seen 
August  26,  one  bird.  This  was  a  male  but  whether  adult  or  junior  is  un- 
certain as  it  was  not  secured.  Last  seen  August  20,  1905  —  a  fine  adult 
male. 

Yellow  Warbler  (Dendroica  cBstiva). —  Last  seen  August  17  —  an 
adult  male.  Six  noted  August  12,  appeared  to  be  adult  males.  Last  seen 
in  1905  August  19.  That  season  I  gave  the  species  especial  attention  and 
secured  questionable  birds  —  all  adult  males,  however,  from  and  inclusive 
of  July  30. 

Cerulean  Warbler  (Dendroica  cendea).  Last  seen  August  26  — 
an  adult  male.  Last  seen  August  24,  1905  —  twenty  specimens,  being 
adults  and  juniors  of  both  sexes  but  mainly  the  latter. 

Chebtnxjt-sided  Warbler  (Dendroica  pensylvanica). —  One  specimen 
Sept.  3  and  one  Sept.  23  —  both  junior  males.  Last  seen  Sept.  3,  1905  — 
fifteen  noted  and  all  junior  birds,  the  two  secured  being  males. 

OvENBiRD  (Seiurua  aurocapiUus). —  Not  taken  after  Sept.  5  and  nothing 
known  as  to  age  and  sex  of  the  later  birds.  Not  taken  in  1905  though 
common. 

Northern  Yellow-throat  (GeothlypU  trichas  hrachidactyla). —  Have 
taken  no  adult  males  after  mid-September  and  the  very  latest  have  been 
junior  females. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat  (Icteria  virens). —  Last  seen  July  29  —  an 
adult  female  in  Grosse  Pointe  Township.  Undoubtedly  occurred  later 
but  this  was  my  last  visit  to  that  locality.  More  common  in  Gratiot 
Township  where  at  least  six  pairs  nested  in  1906. 

American  Redstart  (Setophaga  nUicilld). —  Last  seen  Oct.  7  —  a 
junior  bird.  The  three  noted  Sept.  3  were  adult  males.  Last  seen  in  1905 
was  an  adult  male  Oct.  5,  and  in  1904  two  adult  males  Oct.  2.  Adult 
males  are  not  common  during  September. 

Nashville  Warbler  {Helminthophila  rubricapUla). —  Five  birds  were 
noted,  all  adults,  the  Sept.  23  specimen  being  a  female  and  the  remainder 
males.     Absent  in  autumn  of  1905. 

Tennessee  Warbler  {HelmiixthophUa  peregrina). —  The  most  common 
species  Sept.  5  to  15,  and  the  first  in  total  number  of  indi\4duals  for  the 
season.  Met  with  every  day  afield  until  Oct.  19.  The  Sept.  3  and  5 
birds  were  mainly  adults  but  the  junior  birds  took  the  lead  from  Sept.  7 
to  October.  The  two  Oct.  14  specimens  were  adult  male  and  junior  female. 
More  abundant  than  in  1905  and  absent  in  1904. 

Western  Parula  Warbler   {Compsothlypis  americana  ramalince). — 
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Three  birds  noted  and  all  adults,  the  Oct.  7  specimen  being  a  male  and  the 
remainder  females. 

Cape  Mat  Warbler  (Dendroica  tigrina). —  All  adult  birds  except  two 
junior  females,  one  secured  Sept.  3  and  the  other  Sept.  30.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  met  with  the  species  here.  They  ranked  seventh  in  total 
number  of  individuals  for  the  season. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  {Dendroica  candMcens), —  First 
noted  Sept  3  —  an  adult  male  and  female.  From  Sept.  5  to  Oct.  14,  both 
inclusive,  there  was  a  mixture  of  both  sexes  and  ages.  The  Oct.  23  bird 
was  a  junior  female.     Fourth  in  total  number  of  individuab  for  the  season. 

Myrtle  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata). —  Not  enough  taken  to  judge 
proportion  of  age  and  sex  to  dates.  Second  in  total  niunber  of  individuals 
for  the  season.  Much  less  abundant  than  in  1905  and  departed  earlier. 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold  informs  me  he  has  seen  this  species  in  January  near 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Magnolia  Warbler  (Dendroica  maculosa). —  The  junior  birds  first 
appeared  Sept.  3  and  the  adults  on  the  15.  The  three  Sept.  30  birds  were 
two  adults  and  one  junior  —  sexes  not  known.  Sixth  in  total  number  of 
individuals  for  the  season. 

Bat-breasted  Warbler  (Dendroica  castanea). —  All  junior  birds  and 
an  equal  number  of  each  sex. 

Black-poll  Warbler  (Dendroica  striata). —  The  most  cooiunon  species 
Sept.  3,  and  third  in  total  number  of  individuals  for  the  season,  l^lixed 
adults  and  juniors  throughout  September.  All  the  October  birds  were 
adults,  mostly  males,  but  the  last  specimen  was  a  female.  There  is  no 
authentic  record  of  this  species  occurring  here  in  spring  but  I  saw  what 
was  probably  a  small  flock  May  30,  1905. 

Blackburnian  Warbler  (Dendroica  blackbumice) . —  Eight  birds  noted 
in  all,  the  only  adult  being  the  Oct.  9  bird;  this  was  a  male. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (Dendroica  inrens). —  First  noted 
Sept.  9,  an  adult  female;  then  a  mixture  of  both  sexes  and  ages  inclusive 
of  Oct.  9.  The  two  of  Oct.  14  were  adult  females  and  the  Oct.  21  bird 
was  not  secured.     Fifth  in  total  number  of  individuals  for  the  season. 

Palm  Warbler  (Dendroica  palmarum). —  One  specimen,  an  adult 
female  Oct.  7. 

Water  Thhush  (Sriuru^s  noveboracewtis) . —  Birds  secured  were  of  l)Oth 
sexes  but  ages  uncertain. 

CoNNKCTicrT  Wariilkk  (Geothlypia  Philadelphia). —  The  two  birds 
noted  were  adults.  Absent  in  spring  but  taken  spring  and  autumn  of 
1<)05. 

Canadian  Wahblek  (Wilsonia  canadensis). —  One  of  the  August  26 
birds  was  an  adult  male,  the  first  in  autumn  for  three  years. 

The  following  list  gives  the  date  of  the  last  summer  residents  and  the 
number  .^^een;  also  first  ami  last  date,  with  the  numl>er  seen  of  the  transient 
species,  together  with  date  of  greatest  abundance  and  the  number;  also 
everj'thiiig  noted  in  October.  A  *  indicates  that  one  or  more  were  taken 
on  the  date  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 
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A  NEW  AGELAIUS  FROM  CANADA. 

BY  HARRY  C.   OBERHOLSER. 

When  Mr.  Ridgway  described  his  Agelaius  phaniieeus  fortis^ 
he  possessed  comparatively  few  breeding  birds  from  either  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  He  therefore  supposed  that  the  breed- 
ing range  of  his  new  form  was  restricted  to  Canada,  and  that 
Agelaius  phanticeus  phamicetLs  extended  westward  over  the  Great 
Plains  of  the  United  States  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Considerable  additional  material,  however,  from  Texas,  Colorado, 
and  British  America,  shows  conclusively  that,  in  the  breeding 
season,  Agelaius  p.  phamiceus  reaches  little,  if  any,  beyond  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Great  Plains;  that  Agelaius  p.  Jortis  occupies 
the  Plains  from  northwestern  Texas  to  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
Wyoming;  while  still  another  form  occurs  in  the  region  to  the 
northward.  The  type  of  Agelaius  phamiceus  jortis,  an  autumn 
female  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  belongs  clearly  to  the  southern, 
paler  form;  and  as  the  Canadian  race  is  thus  without  a  name,  it 
may  be  called 

Agelaius  phoeniceas  arctolegas  subsp.  nov. 

Chars,  svhsp. —  Similar  to  Agelaius  phaeniceus  lortis,  but  female  deridedly 
darker  below,  the  streaks  more  blackish  and  more  extensive,  about  as 
broad  as  the  white  interspaces;  above  more  blackish.  Male  ^ith  wing 
and  tail  averaging  shorter;  bill  larger;  and  buff  of  wing-coverts  somewhat 
paler. 

Geographkal  distribution. —  Montana.  North  Dakota.  Minnestota.  and 
northern  Michig:in,  north  to  Keewatin,  Athabjiska,  and  Mackenzie;  in 
migration  south  to  Colorado,  Texas.  Illinois,  and  probably  Ohio. 

Description.  Tvfx;,  adult  female.  No.  195"J33.  U.  S.  N,  M..  Biological 
Survey  Collection;  Fort  Simpson,  Mackenzie,  May  26,  liKM;  Edward  A. 
Preble.  Entire  upix;r  surface,  including  wings  and  tail,  clove  brown,  with 
narrow  marginings  of  buff  or  whitish,  these  most  conspicuous  on  crown, 
nape,  and  wings,  the  back  with  a  few  nisty  edgings;  a  rather  ill-defined 
sufXTciliarj'  .stri|K»  of  buffy  whitish  mixed  with  brown;  sides  of  head  dull 
buffy  streaked  with  brown,  and  with  a  po.'^tocular  and  a  rictal  streak  of 
s<^pi:i;  lores  dusky;  sides  of  neck  like  the  na|x».  but  more  mixed  with  whit- 
ish; chin  salmon  pink  with  a  few  faint  flecks  of  dasky;  throat  white. 
washed  with  sahnoii  pink,  and  narrowly  .stn'aked  with  clove  brown. 
broadly  so  on  each  Mde;   juguhim  and  breast  white,  broadly  streaked  with 
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clove  brown,  the  light  and  dark  colors  here  being  about  equal  in  extent; 
abdomen  and  crissum  clove  brown,  all  the  feathers  edged  with  white; 
lining  of  wing  sepia  brown,  the  coverts  with  buffy  and  whitish  edgings. 

This  new  form  is  much  like  Agelaius  phamiceus  ph^sniceus  in 
color,  the  male  in  this  respect  being  practically  indistinguishable, 
and  the  female  barely  less  blackish  above  and  below;  but  in  size 
A.  p,  arctolegus  is  much  greater,  as  the  subjoined  measurements 
will  show.  It  differs  from  Agelaius  phamiceus  neutralis  in  larger 
size;  in  more  blackish  upper  parts,  broader  and  darker  streaks 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  female;  and  paler  buff  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  male. 

Breeding  females  from  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  near  Minneapo- 
lis, are  rather  smaller  and  occasionally  paler  below,  thus  verging 
toward  Agelaius  p,  fortvt;  but  males  from  the  same  locality  show 
little  or  no  intergradation.  A  specimen  from  Fort  Keogh,  Mon- 
tana, taken  May  12,  1889,  probably  represents  the  summe;r  form 
of  that  locality,  even  though  this  individual  may  not  have  been 
on  its  breeding  ground.  True  Agelaius  p.  fortis  has  not  been 
detected  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  all  records  of  this  form 
from  the  east  belong  probably  under  A .  p.  arctolegus.  The  ranges 
of  these  two  giant  subspecies,  in  so  far  as  indicated  by  the  speci- 
mens at  present  examined,  are  as  follows: 

Agelaius  phosniceus  arctolegus. 

Alberto. —  Slave  River,  25  miles  below  Peace  River;  *  Outlet  of  Atha- 
baska  Lake;  ^  Rocher  River,  20  miles  above  mouth  of  Peace 
River.* 

Xeewatin. —  Painted  Stone  Portage,  head  of  Echimamish  River  (north- 
east of  Norway  House) ;  *  Robinson  Portage,  Franklin  River 
(east  of  Painted  Stone  Portage).* 

Mackaniia. —  Fort  Smith;  *  Fort  Simpson;  *  Fort  Resolution;  *  Big 
Island,  Great  Slave  Lake;  *    Fort  Rae.* 

Manitoba. —  Red  River  Settlement.* 

Saikatchawan. —  St.  Louis. 

Colorado. —  Semper. 

minois. —  Jacksonville;   Bloomington. 

Ifichigan. —  Isle  Royale;  *    Porcupine  Mts,,  Ontonagon  County.* 

Minneioto. —  Fort  Snelling.* 

Montana. —  Fort  Keogh. 

Horth  Dakoto.—  Pembina.' 

Tezai. —  Seguin. 

»  Breeding. 
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Agelavus  phomiceus  Jortis, 

Colorado. —  Valmont;  *  Semper;  Denver;  Golden;  *  Lovdand;  *  Pueblo; ' 

Estes  Park.* 
Vabraska.—  Omaha;  Cherry  County.* 
Haw  Mexico. —  Aztec. 

Tezai. —  Canadian;  *    El  Paso;   Lipscomb;  *   Hereford;  *   Cuero. 
Wyoming.—  Inyankara. 

In  the  present  investigation  the  writer  has  been  much  aided  by 
access  to  the  collection  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
through  Mr.  Ridgway's  courtesy;  and  by  the  loan  of  Michigan 
material,  for  which  thanks  are  due  to  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Museum  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Measurements  (in  millimeters)  of  the  forms  of  Agelaius  phani- 
ceiis  here  concerned  are  as  follows: 

Agelaius  phcmiceus  phcmiceus. 


1 

Depth 

Exposed 

of  bUl 

Tar- 

Sex.               Locality. 

Date. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

cuimen. 

at  baae. 

sua. 

d* 

Kershaw  Co.,  S.  C. 

Feb. 18,  1904 

118. 

01.5 

21. 

12. 

29. 

& 

4(                                        t4 

•  4 

122. 

92.5 

20.5 

11. 

28. 

& 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mar.  24.  1877 

119.5 

91.5 

21.5 

11. 

29. 

& 

Wheatland.  Ind. 

May  20.  1885 

117. 

84. 

23. 

12.5 

30. 

d» 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  2,  1887 

117.5 

92. 

21.5 

12.5 

30. 

& 

Franklin.  W.  Va. 

July  12.  1899 

121. 

94. 

21. 

12.5 

29. 

& 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

June  22.  1895 

114. 

86.5 

21.5 

11.5 

29.5 

& 

Cook  Co..  111. 

Mar.  23,  1870 

118. 

90.5 

22. 

12. 

29. 

d 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Mar.  14,  1878 

122. 

91.5 

21.5 

12.5 

29. 

d 

Laurel,  Md. 

July  7.  1889 

119. 

91.5 

22.5 

12. 

1 

30.5 

Average  of  t«'n  maU*s 

118.8 

90.6 

21.6 

12.0 

29.3 

9  I  Calais.  Me. 
9  I  Kershaw  Co..  S.  C. 
9  I  West  Chester.  Pa. 
9  ,  Haltlmore.  Md. 
9  I  Wheatland,  Ind. 

9  Cook  (^o..  111. 

9  Wa-^hinirton.  O.  C. 

9  Haint)n<lpf.  Pa. 

9  -Mlrntown,  l*a. 


May 
Mar. 
.\pr. 

May 
May 
-\pr. 
Mav 


12  ('69?) 
7.  1904 
10.  1S83 

2.'>.  lKH,-> 
14.  IHH.'i 
21.  1870 
H>.  1HS9 


•May.  IHH.'i. 


99. 
102. 

99.5 

98. 

97.5 

99. 
102. 

99. 

98. 
102. 


77. 

19. 

78. 

17.5 

72.5 

19. 

75. 

19. 

75. 

18.5 

72 

19.5 

75.5 

19.5 

76.5 

19. 

75.5 

17.5 

77.5 

19. 

9.5 
9.5 

10. 

10.5 

10. 

10. 

II. 

10.5 

10.5 

11. 


25.5 

25. 

•25. 

24.5 

25..> 

26.5 

26.5 

•26. 

24. 

26.5 


AvcrajCf  of  ten  females 


99.0     75.5 


18.8 


10.3       25.5 
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Agdaius  phcmicetis  fortia. 


Depth 

Exposed 

of  bill 

Tar- 

Sex. 

Locality. 

Date. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

culmen. 

at  base. 

sus. 

& 

Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Aug.  1, 1803 

128. 

02.5 

21.5 

12. 

30.5 

& 

Golden, 

June  10,  1005 

128.5 

98. 

20.5 

11.5 

29. 

& 

Valmont, 

June  15  1005 

137. 

105. 

23. 

12. 

30. 

d» 

Pueblo. 

July  31,  1874 

128. 

99. 

22. 

12. 

30. 

& 

Loveland, 

July  10,  1805 

127.5 

96. 

21.5 

12.5 

32. 

d 

Cherry  Co.,  Neb. 

June  20.  1880 

127.5 

95.5 

23. 

11.5 

31. 

& 

Hereford.  Tex. 

July  24,  1001 

125. 

89. 

22. 

12. 

31. 

& 

Canadian,  Tex. 

July  14,  1003 

127.5 

98. 

23. 

12. 

32.5 

& 

Lipioomb.  Tex. 

July  5, 1003 

132. 

97. 

24. 

11. 

29.5 

& 

Aztec,  New  Mex. 

Dec.  5, 1893 

134 

102. 

20.5 

10.5 

31. 

cT 

Semper,  Colo. 

Mar.  24,  1890 

134. 

106. 

20. 

11. 

31. 

Average  of  eleven  males 


129.7 


98.0 


21.9 


11.6 


30.7 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


Omaha,  Neb.^ 
Semper,  Colo. 
Valmont,    " 
Canadian,   Tex. 
El  Paso, 


Lipscomb, 


I* 


Mar.  9,  1878 
Dec.  29.  1892 
June  16.  1905 
July  14.  1903 
Feb. 5. 1892 

July  7. 1903 


105.5 

77.5 

18. 

11.5 

104.5 

76. 

18.5 

11. 

102. 

74.5 

18. 

10.5 

104. 

75.5 

20.5 

11. 

103. 

73.5 

18. 

10. 

102. 

73.5 

18. 

11. 

105. 

78. 

18.5 

10. 

26.5 

26. 

27  JJ 

26. 

25.5 

26.5 

26. 


Average  of  seven  females 


103.7 


75.5 


18.5 


10.7 


26.3 


Agelaius  phceniceus  ardolegtis. 


Sex. 


Locality. 


Date 


Depth 

Exposed 

of  biU 

Wing. 

Tail. 

culmen. 

at  base. 

Tar- 
sus. 


Robinson  Portage,  Kee. 
—  Saskatchewan 
Rocher  River,  Alberta 
Slave  River. 

Athabaska  Lake.  " 
Fort  Smith,  Mackenzie 
Fort  Simpson.       " 
Pembina,  N.  Dak. 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

Isle  Roy  ale.  Mich. 


June  27,  1900 


June  5, 1901 
June  12, 1901 
June  12,  1901 
June  4,  1901 
June  21, 1901 
May  18,  1904 
June  19. 1873 
May  28,  1903 
Mar.  30.  1903 
Aug.  18,  1905 


127. 

94.5 

26. 

12.5 

121.5 

93. 

26.5 

13. 

122. 

88. 

24. 

13. 

125.5 

91. 

24.5 

12.5 

124. 

91. 

23.5 

12.5 

123.5 

90. 

23. 

13. 

126.5 

96.5 

25.5 

12. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Khtiwaka  {Riaaa  tridactyld)  on  the  Coaat  of  Haina  in  Summer. — 
While  in  Jericho  Bay  in  1903,  my  companion,  Mr.  Fred  Rackliff,  saw  a 
small  gull,  with  several  terns,  flying  over  a  tide-rip  at  the  White  Horse 
Ledge.  On  July  111  had  occasion  to  go  ashore  on  the  ledge  and  asked 
him  to  keep  a  ,watch  for  the  strange  bird  and  secure  it  if  possible.  On 
rowing  to  the  same  place  the  bird  was  found,  a  shot  causing  it  to  go  and 
alight  on  the  Black  Horse  where  it  w^  secured  and  its  identity  settled. 
While  it  seemed  perfectly  healthy,  it  was  in  worn  first  winter  plumage, 
and  barren.  It  is  preserved  in  my  collection. —  Arthur  H.  Norton, 
Portland,  Maine. 

The  Brown  Pelican  in  Indiana. —  A  specimen  of  the  Brown  Pehcan 
{Pelecanus  fuscus)  was  taken  by  W.  S.  Dean  at  Broad  Ripple,  Marion 
County,  Indiana,  on  March  28,  1907.  Only  the  one  specimen  was  seen, 
and  it  was  shot  while  resting  on  a  rock  in  White  River.  This  is  the  first 
record,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  for  Indiana.  The  specimen  was  secured 
for  the  State  Museum,  of  which  I  am  curator. 

There  is  also  in  the  museum  a  specimen  of  the  White  Pelican,  taken 
from  the  Wabash  River  near  Attica,  Indiana,  some  years  ago. —  W.  S. 
Blatchley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Whistling  Swan  in  Hortheastem  Illinois.— While  the  Whistling 
Swan  {Olor  columhianus)  is  considered  by  no  means  a  rare  bird  in  the 
Middle  West,  the  actual  capture  of  a  specimen  is  not  often  recorded.  On 
November  24,  1906,  I  spent  the  day  four  miles  north  of  Waukegan,  111., 
where  Big  Dead  River  crosses  a  strip  of  alternate  sand-dunes  and  marsh 
a  mile  wide  and  a  favorite  place  for  ducks  when  Lake  Michigan  is  too 
rough  for  their  comfort.  I  learned,  from  a  hunter,  of  a  swan  which  had 
been  shot  and  on  my  way  back  to  Chicago  stopped  long  enough  at  Wauke- 
gan to  secure  it.  It  proved  to  be  an  adult  male  in  fine  plumage.  Length 
53  inches,  spread  83  inches,  weight  30  pounds  8  ounces. 

Later  I  wrote  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Potter,  who  shot  it,  and  I  quote  from  his 
reply  as  follows:  '*It  was  killed  at  what  is  known  as  Famhams  Point  in 
Big  Dead  River,  Nov.  22,  1906.  It  was  a  lone  bird,  and  was  probably 
driven  in  to  rest  by  the  heavy  wind  and  storm,  which  had  lasted  about 
three  days,  as  they  never  stop  here  except  to  rest  in  stormy  weather. 

'*  I  had  shot  some  ducks  which  had  drifted  across  and  had  to  pole  over 
on  a  piece  of  timber;  after  securing  the  ducks  I  walked  up  the  river  some 
distance  to  the  *  Point '  and  stepping  up  behind  some  bushes  to  look  ahead 
saw  something  out  on  the  marsh  at  one  side  of  the  river,  but  was  not  sure 
what  it  was,  although  my  suspicions  were  strong  enough  to  cause  me  to 
put  in  a  couple  of  charges  of  BB  shot. 
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"The  swan  must  have  been  asleep  or  dead  tired  as  it  never  noticed  me 
until  I  had  stepped  out  from  the  cover  and  walked  20  or  25  yards,  when 
all  at  once  it  raised  up  and  I  killed  it  the  first  shot."  , 

Mr.  Potter's  supposition  that  it  was  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  swan 's  stomach  was  empty.  The  bird,  for 
a  swan,  was  not  over  fat,  but  sufficiently  so  to  test  the  enthusiasm  of  any 
but  an  old  timer. —  Frank  S.  Daggett,  Oak  Park,  III. 

The  GloMy  IbU  in  Central  New  ifork. —  On  May  11  of  the  present  year 
three  Glossy  Ibises  (Plegadis  aiUumnalis)  were  seen  to  alight  in  the  Mon- 
tezuma Marsh  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake,  by  Mr.  Foster  Parker,  who  shot 
and  preserved  two  of  them.  About  ten  says  later  he  saw  three  others, 
flying  high  over  the  marsh. 

Although  the  bird  is  of  extremely  irregular  occurrence  in  the  Middle 
States,  the  fact  that  two  separate  companies  were  seen  makes  it  probable 
that  others  may  have  come  this  way,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  notice  will 
cause  any  other  observers  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  bird 
to  put  it  on  record. —  Louis  AoAaaiz  Fuertes,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Another  Specimen  of  Cory's  Bittern. — The  University  Museum,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  has  recently  secured  a  specimen  of  Cory's  Bittern 
(Ardetta  neoxena),  a  fact  which  it  seems  advisable  to  record  in  view  of 
the  rareness  of  the  species.  This  specimen  was  taken  near  Toledo,  Ohio, 
on  May  25.  1907,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Holt.  It  was  found  with  a  large  colony 
of  Least  Bitterns  {Ardetta  cxilin)  in  the  swampy  tract  of  countrj'  ea^i  of 
Toledo. 

The  specimen  is  an  adult  male,  and  is  apparently  typical  of  the  species. 
The  crown  is  black,  the  front  of  the  neck  chestnut,  and  the  alHionien. 
tibia,  and  sides,  smoky  brown  and  chestnut,  with  a  few  white,  and  black 
feathers.  The  lesser  wing-coverts  are  bla<'k.  the  median  wing-coverts 
chestnut. 

The  University  Museum  is  indebted  to  Mr,  W.  P.  Holt  (the  collector) 
for  this  specimen. —  Alk.xandeh  (1.  Hi'thven,  i'nii'erinty  Muneum,  I'ni- 
vcrsity  of  Mirhujdn. 

The  Little  Blue  Heron  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  in  Sprinf.— The 

Little  Blue  Ilcron  (Florida  carula)  is  of  ext namely  rare  occurrence  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  during  the  spring,  but  it  was  the  writer's 
good  fortune  to  sec  one  of  these  interesting  and  fast-disap[x»aring  binLs  on 
May  11.  H>01.  It  was  seen  at  Ilolniesburg,  Philadelphia  County,  flxnng 
slowly  down  the  Peiinypaek  Creek,  above  tidewatiT,  towanl  the  Delaware 
River,  up  which  it  evidently  had  previously  ascended.  It  was  a  male 
and  flew  past  within  less  than  thirty  feet  of  nie.  flying  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  water,  and  was  well  s<'en  and  its  identity  j)Ofiitively  determine*!. 
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The  Little  Blue  Heron  annually  ascends  the  Delaware  River  in  summer 
after  the  nesting  season  in  Virginia  and  other  southern  States,  often  as 
far  as  Trenton,  but  it  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  the  spring,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
spring  ryord  of  it  in  the  Delaware  Valley  during  recent  years.  The  bird 
seen  by  me  was  evidently  a  straggler  from  its  breeding  ground  in  the 
South,  to  which  it  probably  went  afterwards,  as  it  was  not  seen  again. — 
Richard  F.  Miller,  Pkiladelphiaf  Pa. 

A  Woodcock  Nefting  in  8t.  Louis,  Missouri.— On  April  16,  1907,  a 
workman  on  the  grounds  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  told  me 
he  had  found  the  nest  of  a  ''Penguin."  He  had  also  observed  the  bird 
at  close  range,  having  lifted  it  off  the  nest.  I  examined  the  nest  and 
eggshells. (for  the  birds  had  hatched  and  left  the  nest  by  that  date)  and 
found  them  to  be  those  of  a  Woodcock.  The  workman  also  confessed 
that  I  was  right  when  shown  a  mounted  specimen.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  this  nest  was  that  it  was  within  fifty  yards  of  a  large  dormitory 
in  process  of  construction  and  in  a  much  frequented  part  of  the  grounds. 
The  nest  was  placed  in  a  large  patch  of  dried  weeds  and  grasses. 

Dr.  Otto  Widmann  informs  me  that  he  started  a  Woodcock  from  his 
back-yard  in  a  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city  at  noon  on  May  17th. 
Woodcock  have  been  reported  also  from  at  least  one  other  locality  within 
the  city  limits. —  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Stilt  Sandpiper  in  lllassachasetts. —  On  August  9,  1906,  while  gunning 
in  Chatham,  Mass.,  I  shot  a  Stilt  Sandpiper  (Micropalama  himarUopus). 
It  was  the  only  one  we  saw,  and  the  local  gunners  said  it  was  the  first  one 
that  had  been  seen  there  for  several  years. —  Chauncey  C.  Nash,  Boston^ 
Mass. 

The  White-ramped  Sandpiper  in  Michigan.—  In  'The  Auk,'  XXIV,  p. 
140,  Messrs.  Swales  and  Taverner  practically  question  my  veracity  regard- 
ing the  White-rumped  Sandpiper  near  Port  Austin,  Huron  County,  Michi- 
gan. Twice,  during  the  last  two  years,  I  discussed  this  sandpiper  with 
Mr.  Taverner  and  on  both  occasions  stated  that  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  meet  with  it  here  in  Wayne  County,  as  I  found  it  of  regular 
occurrence  near  Port  Austin,  and  I  predicted  that  some  day  we  would 
secure  specimens  here.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  sandpiper  was  con- 
sidered very  rare  in  tlie  State,  it  seems  impossible  that  Mr  Taverner  could 
have  forgotten  the  above  conversations,  yet  he  says:  *'Mr.  Wood's  state- 
ment that  this  species  is  common  in  eastern  Michigan  we  received  with  a 
good  deal  of  surprise."  Later,  when  ray  prediction  came  true,  and  both 
Mr.  Taverner  and  myself  took  specimens,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  might 
have  accepted  the  fulfilment  of  my  prognostication  as  a  verification  of  my 
Port  Austin  observations.  I  mentioned  the  results  of  my  Port  Austin 
trips  to  Mr.  Swales  and  clearly  recollect  speaking  of  this  sandpiper. 
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In  'The  Aul^'  XXIV,  p.  97,  I  illustrate  my  belief  that  the  taking  of  a 
bird  with  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  thickened  and  other  indication  of  hav- 
ing recently  bred  was  not  positive  proof  that  it  did  so  in  the  locality  where 
taken,  and  in  'The  Auk,'  XXIV,  p.  145,  Mr.  Tavemer  considers  this  an 
''oblique  criticism"  of  his  record  of  the  Savanna  Sparrow  breeding  in  St. 
Clair  County  ('The  Auk,'  XXII,  p.  89).  He  is  mistaken,  nhad  no 
means  of  knowing  that  he  met  with  the  species  in  considerable  numbers 
together  with  the  above  mentioned  indications  of  having  bred.  It  is 
certain  he  recorded  the  species  as  breeding  on  no  such  eWdence.  Here 
is  his  record:  ."June  18,  1904,  near  Pearl  Beach,  St.  Clair  Co..  on  the 
edge  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats,  1  found  a  colony  of  these  birds  breeding.  About 
a  dozen  birds  were  seen."  Not  only  did  he  find  no  nests  or  young  but 
did  not  even  succeed  in  collecting  an  adult  bird,  according  to  Mr.  Swales. 
The  finding  of  the  species  in  considerable  numbers,  etc.,  were  the  result 
of  later  investigation  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  above  record. — 
J.  Claire  Wood,  Detroit,  Michigan.  * 

Probable  Breading  of  the  Wandering  Taller  in  the  Interior  of  AUeka.— 

While  collecting  for  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  near  the  upper  MacMillan 
River,  Yukon  Territory,  I  secured  an  immature  example  of  the  W^ander- 
ing  Tatler  September  5,  1904.  It  was  first  observed  on  some  gravel  bars 
near  the  head  of  Russell  Creek,  a  small  tributary  entering  the  MacMillan 
from  the  north  near  the  main  forks  of  the  latter.  Although  apparently  a 
migrating  bird,  it  was  so  young  that  it  seems  probable  it  was  hatched  at 
least  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  northwest  America.  It  was  quite  able 
to  fly,  but  the  neck  and  head  were  still  downy. 

Further  evidence  of  tlie  breeding  of  tliis  species  has  lx»en  obtaino<i  re- 
cently by  Charles  Sheldon  of  New  York,  who  8[)ent  the  summer  of  li^» 
in  the  Alaskan  Ranj^e  and  about  Mount  McKinley,  Alaska.  Mr.  Sheldon 
sends  me  the  following  extract  from  his  notes  taken  July  28,  1*.KX).  while 
encani[>e(l  at  the  foot  of  Peters  (llacier,  Mount  McKinley: 

''Raining  very  hard  in  the  morning  so  we  could  not  pack  the  horRCfl 
and  start.  At  *J  r.  m.,  Jack  Ilayden  and  I  started  to  climb  the  ridgi»s  and 
look  for  my  knife  which  1  lost  yesterday,  evidently  while  skinning  a  younff 
marmot.  We  killed  a  cony  and  ground  squirn»l  with  the  22-rifle,  abo  a 
large  female  marmot.  Passing  two  little  lakes  buried  in  the  gravel  moniine 
of  the  Peters  (llacier.  I  saw  a  pair  of  sandpij)er8.  They  aj)|x»are<l  much 
iiisturhed.  As  we  went  to  shoot  one,  they  kept  fl\nng  alM>ut  and  lighting 
on  willow  trees.  After  repeated  shots,  Hayden  finally  killeil  one.  After 
each  shot  at  the  bird  as  it  sat  in  the  tree,  it  wouhl  fly  in  a  short  circle  and 
come  hack  and  alight  on  the  tree,  always  near  one  place.  The  other  kept 
flying  about  near.  It  was  clear  they  had  young  ernes  near.  A  short  search 
failed  to  reveal  tlu^m  and  we  had  not  time  to  look  very  long." 

The  8i>eeimen  was  preserved  and  proved  to  he  the  Wandering  Tatler 
{Hderacliih  incnnus).  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Leonard  Sanford 
of  New  Haven. —  Wilfred  H.  Osgood,  U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 
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A  Correction:  Concerning  the  Occurrence  of  NomenioB  borealis  on  Long 
Illand.—  In  'The  Auk/  XXI,  1904,  p.  289,  two  specimens  of  the  Eskimo 
Curlew  were  erroneously  recorded  from  Long  Island.  Both  were  evi- 
dently the  young  of  the  Hudsonian  Curlew  (Numeniits  hudsonicus). 
That  reported  as  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robt.  L.  Peavey  is  certainly  this 
species.  The  bill  of  this  curlew  was  under  3  inches  in  length  and  it  was 
carelessly  referred  to  borealis.  The  elimination  of  these  records  apparently 
shifts  the  date  of  the  last  known  occurrence  of  this  species  on  Long  Island 
to  September  26,  1884,  when  two  were  killed  at  The  Rockaway  by  Mr. 
Newbold  T.  Lawrence  (Auk,  II,  1885,  p.  273). —  William  C.  Braislin 
M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  English  Sparrow  in  Texas. —  Prof.  Estabrook  in  his  paper  on  the 
English  Sparrow  in  the  last  number  of  'The  Auk*  (April,  1907)  states: 
"The  English  Sparrow  exists  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  whole  region 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  with  the  exception  of  Florida,  where  it  is 
found  in  a  few  places,  and  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Montana  where  it  is  reported  absent."  With  regard  to  Texas  Prof.  Esta- 
brook is  misinformed,  for  Merriam  and  Barrows  in  their  Bulletin  on  this 
species  mention  that  it  first  appeared  at  Galveston  in  1867,  at  Jefferson  in 
1882,  at  Houston  in  1884,  and  at  San  Saba  in  1886.  In  1892  Attwater 
(Auk,  IX)  wrote  *'  it  is  unknown  as  a  resident  in  San  Antonio  or  any  of 
the  surrounding  country";  and  Lloyd  in  1887  (Auk,  IV)  does  not  mention 
it  from  Tom  Green  and  Concho  Counties.  Finally,  Judd  and  Beal,  in  1901, 
simply  say  that  it  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  State.  When  I  reached 
Texas  in  1903  I  found  it  common  in  Austin  and  San  Antonio,  both  near 
the  center  of  the  State,  and  learned  that  it  had  been  there  for  a  number 
of  years;  in  1904  I  found  it  in  Alpine,  a  small  town  near  the  southwestern 
border  of  the  State,  and  in  the  year  following  at  Corpus  Christi  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  below  Galveston,  as  well  as  at  Brownsville  at  the  extreme  southeast- 
em  comer.  The  facts  are  that  it  is  now  common  in  all  the  larger  towns  of 
the  State,  and  is  so  widely  distributed  and  abundant  that  the  farmers 
are  beginning  to  seek  measures  to  combat  it. —  Thos.  H.  MonrGOMERY, 
Jr.,   University  of  Teras,  Austin,  Texas. 

Lincoln's  Sparrow  (Melospiza  lincolni)  at  Portland,  Maine. —  On  June  1 . 
1907,  Mr.  Nathan  Clifford  Brown  brought,  and  donated,  to  the  Society  of 
Natural  History  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen  of  Lincoln's  Sparrow.  It 
was  found  dead  by  Mr.  Brown  on  Congress  Street,  the  principal  thorough- 
fare of  Portland. 

It  was  prepared  as  a  skin  by  the  writer,  when  it  was  found  to  have  a 
skull  fracture,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  extending  the  length 
of  the  brain  case,  indicating  the  nature  of  its  death.  It  is  a  female,  show- 
ing some  traces  of  moult,  and  having  one  ovarian  ovum  about  as  large  as  a 
No.  12  shot. 
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The  previous  local  records  seem  to  have  been  but  three,  one  being  a 
spring  record,  May  12,  1900  (Joum.  Maine  Om.  Soc.,  VL,  p.  55).  The 
other  two  were  Sept.  20,  1896  (Bull.  3,  Univ.  of  Maine),  and  Sept.  25,  1897 
(Joum.  Maine  Om.  Soc.,  VI,  p.  55). 

The  present  specimen  considerably  extends  the  known  period  of  migra- 
tion.—  Arthur  H.  Norton,  Portland^  Me. 

The  Prothonotary  WarUer  in  Colorado.— In  ''May  or  June,  1900,'' 
Mr.  B.  G.  Voigt  (deceased)  shot  a  Prothonotary  Warbler  (Protanotaria 
citrea)  between  Palmer  Lake  and  Monument,  Colo.  In  **May,  1902"  he 
shot  two  more  specimens  of  the  same  species  on  the  Arkansas  River  about 
two  miles  east  of  Pueblo,  Colo.  I  examined  and  identified  these  three 
birds,  and  while  doing  so  was  stmck  with  the  paleness  of  the  bill,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fall  and  winter  plumage  of  this  species.  I  thereupon  sent 
one  of  the  birds  to  Mr.  Ridgway,  who  writes  that  there  is  in  the  Museum 
collections  a  specimen  in  this  plumage  which  was  taken  as  early  a»  July 
28,  and  who  thinks  that  the  dates  "May  "  and  *'June,"  as  given  to  me, 
are  certainly  erroneous.  I  cannot  vouch  for  these  dates,  nor  is  it  possible 
now  to  confirm  the  note  which  Mr.  Voigt  gave  me  shortly  before  his  death. 
This  establishes  another  new  species  for  Colorado.  —  A.  H.  Feloer,  Denver. 
Colo. 

'Helminthophila  lawrencei'  near  the  District  of  Colnmbia.—  On  May  12th 
the  last,  I  took  a  warbler  of  the  hybrid  'lawrencei'  type  on  Plummer 
Island,  Maryland,  near  the  camp  of  the  \Va.shinpton  Biolojdsts*  VIM 
Chib.  It  is  a  high  phimagcd  male,  which  for  ronvenience  may  Ik*  tlt'sic- 
nated  as  Inwrencri,  although  it  evidently  differs  widely  from  the  tyjK*. 
As  no  other  specimens  of  Idirrrticei  are  at  liand,  1  am  unabk*  to  ju<i»rf 
with  accuracy  how  far  this  differs  from  pn'vious  examples  which  liave 
been  taken.  Juciging  from  descrifMions  and  figiin's,  however,  it  apjK'ars 
to  be  much  more  simihir  to  //.  chnjsojytera  than  mast  of  thow  that  have 
b(»en  recorded  un(ier  the  name  laurrncei.  It  is  distinctly  grayish  about 
the  should<'rs,  sicies  of  neck,  an(i  sides  of  body.  Tl»e  middh>  of  the  Jm-IIv 
and  posterior  umlerparts  are  creamy  yehowish,  leaving  only  the  central 
part  of  the  breast  from  the  black  throat  [xjsteriorly  dear  yellow,  and  even 
this  is  of  a  more  subdued  greenish  tone  than  in  //.  pitiu.s.  The  na|»»*. 
scapulars,  and  riunp,  though  largely  yellowish  green,  are  [)artly  >rra\ish 
throughout.  Tl»e  chin  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  malar  striix^  an* 
yellowish,  and  the  feathers  of  the  black  throat-patch  are  slightly  tip|H»«i 
with  yellow.  Tlie  wing  bars  are  almost  as  distinct  a.s  in  pinus  but  their 
color  is  yellow  as  in  chrifsofttt  ni  and  th(»  secon<laries  are  broadly  iMigeil  ^^nth 
greenish.  The  crown  is  y<'ll(»w  becoming  greenish  jM)«teriorly.  The  only 
whitish  niarkinirs  arc  the  post<'rior  half  of  the  malar  strij>e  and  a  short 
strijK'  lu'himl  the  iippcr  bonier  of  the  eye  corresponding  to  the  su|H*n'iliar\' 
stripe  which  in  r}inisojttt  nt  v\\v\\k\^  nearly  or  (piite  to  the  bast*  of  the  bill. 
The  lores  and  auriculars  are  black,  practically  as  in  chnjatijieni. 
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Whether  or  not  any  special  significance  attaches  to  the  taking  of  this 
bird  is  problematical.  Since  chryaoptera  and  pintis  are  known  to  be 
hybridizing  rather  freely  in  certain  parts  of  their  breeding  range,  it  is  not 
strange  that  specimens  of  the  hybrid  type  should  be  forthcoming  from  a 
locality  in  their  migration  route.  Doubtless,  it  is  only  because  actual 
collecting  has  become  so  limited  in  the  eastern  United  States,  that  more 
specimens  of  this  sort  have  not  been  recorded. —  Wilfrid  H.  Osgood, 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 

Capture  of  Lawrence's  Warbler  on  Staten  Island,  N.  T. —  At  Richmond, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  May  11,  1907,  I  found  a  Lawrence's  Warbler 
(Hdminthopkila  latmrencei)  on  some  dead  bushes  out  in  a  dry  field.  Its 
black  throat  and  cheeks,  sharply  contrasted  with  the  rich  yellow  of  its 
breast  and  crown,  rendered  it  particularly  conspicuous  among  the  other 
warblers  present.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  verify  my  observation  by 
shooting  the  bird,  which  proved  to  be  a  male,  of  typical  color,  with  two 
white  bars  on  each  wing,  washed  with  yellow,  and  somewhat  wider  and 
more  confluent  than  is  usual  with  the  Blue-winged  Warbler. —  Jameb 
Chapin,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

The  Breeding  of  Brewster's  Warbler  near  Boston. —  On  May  19,  1907,  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  I  heard  a  bird  song  which  I 
supposed  at  first  was  that  of  a  Golden-^^-inged  Warbler.  Upon  investiga- 
tion, I  found  the  bird  on  a  low  birch  tree,  feeding  and  singing  by  turns. 
To  my  surprise,  though,  it  had  the  broad  yellow  wing-bars,  bluish  gray 
back,  and  yellow  crown  which  I  had  expected  to  see,  there  was  only  a 
narrow  black  line  through  the  eye,  and  an  entire  absence  of  black  on  the 
cheeks  and  throat,  the  entire  under  parts  being  silky  pearl-white.  Though 
I  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with  Brewster's  Warbler  in  life,  I  had  seen  stuffed 
specimens  and  had  read  with  much  interest  the  latter-day  discussions  of 
its  relation  to  Golden-winged  and  Blue-winged  Warblers.  A  few  days 
later  I  was  allowed  to  see,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Walter  Deane, 
Mr.  Brewster's  specimens  of  all  three  species,  Helminthophila  pinus,  Hel- 
minthopila  chrysoptera,  and  Helminihophila  leucobronchialis,  among  which 
was  the  type  specimen  of  leucdbronchiaUs  taken  by  Mr.  Brewster  in  New- 
tonville,  Mass.,  on  May  18,  1870.  The  resemblance  between  the  type 
specimen  and  the  bird  in  the  Arboretum,  as  I  remembered  it,  was  absolute, 
except  that  there  was  a  very  slight  wash  of  yellow  on  the  breast  of  the 
type  specimen  which  I  had  not  observed  on  the  living  bird.  Interest  in 
the  Arboretum  bird  quickly  spread  and  it  was  soon  seen  by  many  other 
observers,  all  of  whom  agreed  that  it  was  a  Brewster's  Warbler;  the  first 
record  for  Massachusetts,  I  understand,  since  the  taking  of  the  type  speci- 
men thirty-seven  years  ago.  On  June  8.  a  thorough  search  of  the  vicinity 
was  made  by  several  of  our  more  expert  local  ornithologists,  and  the 
female,  nest,  and  five  eggs  were  discovered,  the  nest  being  located,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard.     The  nest  is  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  tiny  elm 
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tree  situated  among  other  low  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  within  six  or  seven 
feet  of  the  main  driveway  through  the  Arboretum.  Across  the  driveway 
at  this  point  is  a  spring  and  the  beginnings  of  a  small  brook.  In  the 
structure  of  the  nest  are  interwoven  brown  leaves  with  upturned  stems, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Blue- winged  Warblers  as  stated  in  Mr.  Chapman  s 
'Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.' 

A  number  of  interesting  circumstances  are  to  be  noted:  first,  the  female 
has  blackish  areas  on  the  throat  and  cheeks,  shaped  like  those  on  a  Golden- 
wing,  but  has  also  a  still  blacker,  narrow  line  extending  through  the  eye; 
second,  a  pair  of  Golden-winged  Warblers  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the 
Arboretum,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  nest,  for  a  number 
of  years;  third,  this  year  the  Golden- wings  seem  to  be  absent. 

Of  course  the  most  intense  interest  centers  in  the  expected  young,  and 
it  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  so  accident  will  befall  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cessful hatching  of  the  eggs  and  rearing  of  the  young  birds. —  Helen 
Granger,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ten  Birds  New  to  the  Avifauna  of  Kaniai. —  Through  the  kindness  of 
my  friend  Dr.  R.  Matthews  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  I  have  received  for  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Kansas  a  mounted  adult  male  specimen  of 
the  Black-necked  Stilt  (HimarUopus  mexicanus).  This  specimen  was 
shot  ten  miles  south  of  Wichita  in  1906  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Griffith. 

Dr.  Matthews  has  also  presented  to  the  University  Museum  a  specimen 
of  the  Red-breasted  Merganser  (Merganser  serrator),  which  was  shot  in 
November,  190G,  by  Mr.  Dan  Breoso  on  his  lake  noar  Colwich,  Soiigwick 
Co.,  Kansas.  This  species  was  inchided  in  the  early  e<lition»  of  my  Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  of  Kansas  on  the  authority  of  Professor  S.  F.  Bainl. 
but  was  omitted  from  the  fifth  edition,  which  contained  only  those  sjHH*i«»* 
which  were  iKTsonally  known  to  nie  as  occurrinji;  in  Kansas. 

I  desire  also  to  note  the  capture  on  the  Kansas-Colorado  line  in  the 
spring  of  HK)5,  by  Mr.  iMlwani  R.  Warren,  of  the  eight  following  specie* 
new  to  the  Kansas  list:  The  Scaled  Partridge  (CnUiprpla  squnmntn): 
the  Spurred  Towhee  {Pifrilo  maculatus  tnegalonyx)',  the  Gn«on-taihii 
Towhee  (Fipilo  chlorunj.s)',  Swainson  s  Vireo  (Virco  gili*us  suyiirutnniy. 
Virginia's  Warbler  {Ihbniyithophila  virgima?)',  Macgillivray's  Warbler 
(Gcothlypis  manjiUivrayi)',  the  Sage  Thra-sher  (Oroscoptrs  mitntnnu*^; 
and  the  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush   {HyUtcichla  (wnnlaschkcF). 

The  above  ten  species,  together  with  the  seven  s[K*cies  previously  n»i>ortetl 
to  'The  Auk,'  in  addition  to  the  'M2  sjK'cies  enumerated  in  the  fifth  c^lition 
of  my  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansa.s,  make  a  total  of  359  R|H*cie8  wh<>j»e 
actual  rapture  in  Kansius  has  IxM'n  verified  by  me.  —  J.  H.  Snow.   L'ninrfity 

of    A'^/N.va.s,     JjIUTtTKY. 

A  Kentucky  Warbler  near  Boston.  Massachusetts.  -  .\t  Welleslcy  HilN, 
in  the  forenoon  of  May  14.  1<K)7.  having  just  left  the  electric  ear  and  pa.*ised 
in  the  rear  of  the  stores  and  dwellings  which  front  on  the  little  villa^ 
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square,  I  came  to  a  swampy  hollow  with  some  depth  of  standing  water 
almost  surrounded  by  large  willows  and  with  small  willows  and  other 
brush  gro^^h  rising  out  of  the  water.  Here  clearly  distinguished  from 
familiar  warbler  songs  which  at  once  reached  my  ear  from  Parula,  Myrtle 
and  Yellow  Warblers,  Redstart  and  Northern  Water-Thrush  was  heard  a 
clear,  bright,  rather  loud  song  in  dissyllabic  rhythm  which  I  had  never 
heard  before.  Before  coming  in  sight  of  the  bird  which  gave  it,  it  was  my 
happy  experience  to  realize  that  I  was  looking  upon  and  hearing  the  song 
of  a  Kentucky  Warbler  (Oporomis  formom).  The  song  was  many  times 
given  at  intervals  during  the  half-hour  which  I  remained.  There  were 
generally  five  repetitions  of  the  dissyllable  without  notes  of  introduction 
or  finish.  It  might  be  put  into  the  word,  wheeter-wheeter-wheeter-wkeeler 
wheeteTf  as  Mr.  Allison  suggests  in  Mr.  Chapman's  'Warblers  of  North 
America,'  or  other  dissyllables  such  as  others  suggest  therein,  or  into  the 
words,  cherry-cherry-^herry-chern^herry,  rapidly  repeated,  as  it  came  to 
my  ear.  The  fulness  and  brightness  of  tone  were  like  the  Mourning 
Warbler's  cheery  song,  which,  however,  is  given  with  more  fulness  and 
deliberation  and  with  three  repetitions  of  cheery  only.  Under  my  observa- 
tion the  Kentucky  Warbler  moved  back  and  forth  in  a  quite  limited  area, 
often  about  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  bushes  just  above  the  water,  a 
very  beautifully  plumaged  bird.  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey's  expressions  of 
admiration  for  the  simpUcity  and  richness  and  good  taste  of  its  costume 
seemed  none  too  enthusiastic. 

Passing  on  from  this  point  the  first  Blackbumian  and  Black-throated 
Blue  Warblers  of  the  season  were  noted,  the  first  Yellow-throated,  Blue- 
headed  and  Red-eyed  Vireos  were  seen,  and  the  Prairie  and  Golden-winged 
Warblers  were  found  in  their  breeding  haunts.  The  morning  of  May  14 
had  opened  with  light  southwest  winds  and  a  temperature  of  56°,  which 
had  been  carried  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  to  78°.  It  was  under 
these  conditions  that  I  found  the  Kentucky  Warbler  active  and  freely 
singing.  Presently  a  sudden  change  was  inaugurated  in  five  minutes' 
time,  the  wind  came  fresh  from  the  east,  and  the  temperature  dropped  20°. 
This  had  a  quieting  effect  upon  all  of  the  birds,  and  when  I  passed  on  the 
Kentucky  was  no  longer  singing.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
returned  to  this  same  spot  and  could  not  see  or  hear  anything  of  him.  So 
it  was  again  the  next  forenoon  when  I  sought  him.  The  other  birds  of 
the  day  before  were  there,  but  he  was  not. 

Messrs.  Howe  and  Allen  in  'The  Birds  of  Massachusetts,'  1901,  do  not 
include  the  Kentucky  Warbler  in  their  list,  but  in  a  note  make  reference 
to  a  bird  of  this  species  being  included  in  Dr.  Holder's  'List  of  the  Birds  of 
Lynn,'  1846,  as  then  in  the  collection  of  the  Lynn  Natural  History  Society, 
adding,  ''as  we  have  been  unable  to  see  this  specimen  we  make  but  this 
mention  of  it."  Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend  in  ' The  Birds  of  Essex  County,' 
1905,  does  not  include  this  species  in  his  list,  remarking,  "  Dr.  Holder  in- 
cludes this  bird  in  his  Lynn  list,  1846,  stating  that  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
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collection  of  the  Lynn  Natural  History  Society.  As  there  is  no  other 
record  of  this  bird  for  the  State,  and  as  I  was  unable  to  find  this  specimen 
in  a  recent  examination  of  the  battered  remains  of  this  collection,  I  have 
omitted  the  bird  from  the  list." 

This  Kentucky  Warbler  at  Wellesley  Hills  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  the  first  authentic  record  of  the  species  within  the  State. 

In  *  A  Review  of  the  Birds  of  Connecticut '  by  Mr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  1877, 
two  records  of  Kentucky  Warbler  within  that  State  are  given,  namely: 
^'Mr.  Erwin  I.  Shores  obtained  a  male  of  this  species  at  Suffield,  Conn.. 
Aug.  16,  1876,  thus  adding  another  bird,  not  only  to  the  Avifauna  of 
Connecticut,  but  also  to  New  England";  and  "I  learn  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Ely 
of  liyme,  Conn.,  that  he  has  shot  one  Kentucky  Warbler."  Dr.  Jonathan 
Dwight,  Jr.,  in  'The  Auk,'  Vol.  XX,  October,  1903,  under  the  heading, 
*Some  New  Records  for  Nova  Scotia,'  based  on  a  small  lot  of  bird  skins 
sent  to  him  from  Sable  Island  by  Mr.  Jas.  McL.  Boutcher,  fumishes  this 
note  on  Kentucky  Warbler:  "A  young  male  taken  September  1.  1902. 
is  in  first  winter  plumage  as  determined  by  softening  the  skin  and  exami- 
ning the  bones.  The  nearest  point  at  which  the  species  regularly  breeds 
is  New  Jersey." —  Horace  W.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass. 

Blany  Eyes  are  Better  than  One  Pair.—  Ornithologists  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  sending  each  year  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  their  obsen-ations  on  the  arrival  of  the  birds.  Some  of  these 
reports  are  merely  incidental  notes  taken  while  performing  the  daily  rou- 
tine tasks;  others  rej)resent  a  large  amount  of  time  and  frequent  sp<'cial 
trips  taken  to  fields  and  woods.  The  (juestion  continually  ari.Hcs,  How 
nearly  do  the  better  grade  of  these  reports  represent  the  actual  date  of 
the  earliest  arrivals?  If  more  time  was  s|)ent  in  the  fields  by  the  oliserver. 
or  if  several  persons  worked  carefully  and  completely  a  limited  l(K'ality. 
how  much  earlier  would  he  the  dates  of  arrival?  To  find  an  answer 
to  these  (piestions  was  the  problem  In'fore  me  the  past  spring.  I  Ix'gan 
my  excursions  with  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  as  spring  advance*!, 
my  trips  hc'canie  more  frecpient  until  during  the  thnn*  weeks  of  the  height 
of  migration  tlicy  were  almost  daily.  They  wert^  extended  in  all  direc- 
tions around  Wasliington  and  were  planned  to  cover  the  various  kinds  of 
country.  As  a  r("<ult  1  saw  more  difTercnt  species  of  birds  than  durine 
any    prrvioiis   spring,  inchiding  several  of  the  ran'st  birds  of  this  n'ci<»n. 

Tlir  Ainluhorj  Society  of  the  District  (►f  Cohnnbia  is  in  a  flourishing; 
conditinii.  It  ImMs  scvcnii  field  meetings  each  year;  the  memlx^rs  have 
had  acc('s»i  t<>  a  goo*!  sf'icction  of  skins  of  local  s|M*cies  and  many  of  the 
nienjhcrs  liavc  iM-coruc  wrll  ac<|uainted  with  the  avifauna  of  the  District. 
In  addition  to  tin-  rrguiar  field  days  of  the  S(M*i<'ty,  this  spring  .»^»veral 
of  the  more  expert  bird  ol)Mr\«Ts  made  many  extra  trifw  into  the  woimIs, 
and  soiiu'  ot"  tin-  most  ent lni>iM^tic  spent  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  hunt- 
ing for  iH'W  arrixals.     Tlu*se  all  reporti^l  to  me  the  new  birds  they  saw 
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from  day  to  day,  and  I  also  received  the  notes  collected  by  the  various 

members  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  National  Museum  in  their 

excursions  around  the  city.     Many  of  the  notes  were  duplicates  or  of  no 

value,  but  after  all  these  had  been  eliminated  it  was  found  that  usable 

records  had  been  received  from  twenty-three  persons.     The  question 

then  is  how  much  additional  did  the  twenty-three  pairs  of  eyes  observe 

that  had  not  been  noted  by  me.     The  following  is  a  condensed  answer. 

Seen  by  others  and  not  by  me  4  species 

Seen  by  me  and  not  reported  by  others  3      " 

Seen  by  others  before  I  saw  them  44 

Seen  by  me  before  reported  by  others  25 

Seen  by  both  on  the  same  day  7 


tt 
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Total  83  species 

The  comparison  applies  only  to  the  migrant  land  birds,  as  the  facilities 
for  observing  water  birds  in  the  district  are  too  limited  to  make  the  records 
of  any  value. 

When  using  migration  records  for  the  calculation  of  average  dates  of 
arrival,  I  usually  discard  dates  that  are  more  than  six  days  later  than  the 
probable  normal  date  of  arrival.  WTien  this  test  is  applied  to  the  notes 
the  following  results  are  obtained 

Seen  by  others  within  six  days  of  normal,  but  not  by  me  12  species 

Seen  by  me  within  six  days  of  normal  but  not  reported  by 

others  11       " 

Seen  by  both  within  six  days  of  normal  46 

Reported  by  no  one  within  six  days  of  normal  14 


ti 
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Total,  83  species 

This  last  item  of  fourteen  species  not  recorded  within  six  days  of  normal 
is  probably  higher  than  would  be  obtained  during  most  years.  The  month 
of  April,  1907,  in  Washington  was  the  coldest  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
many  species  were  retarded  in  their  movements.  As  the  record  stands 
in  this  unfavorable  season  I  obtained  usable  notes  on  71  per  cent,  of  the 
species  seen,  while  by  adding  the  notes  of  the  other  observers,  this  is  raised 
to  84  per  cent.  Of  the  79  species  seen  by  me,  57  were  noted  within  six 
days  of  the  normal  time  of  arrival,  which  number  is  raised  to  69  species 
on  the  addition  of  the  remainder  of  the  records. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  investigation  is  the  question  of  how 
much  earlier  twenty-four  pairs  of  eyes  can  see  birds  than  one  pair.  In 
spite  of  all  my  efforts,  the  larger  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  field  and  the 
great  variety  of  country  covered,  more  than  half  the  species  were  reported 
to  me  by  others  before  I  had  noted  their  arrival. 

Yet  I  saw  them  soon  afterward  and  the  25  species  that  I  saw  first  are  a 
partial  offset.  The  net  result  is  that  the  combined  notes  average  1.3  days 
earlier  than  my  notes  alone.     Hence,  judging  by  the  results  of  tliis  single 
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year's  trial,  the  dates  of  arrival  obtained  by  a  sin^e  person  are  on  the 
average  a  little  more  than  a  day  later  than  the  time  the  birds  actually  did 
arrive. —  Welus  W.  Cooke,  Biological  Survey,  Washinfftorif  D.  C. 

Some  Interettiiig  Recorda  from  soathom  WmooxL — HaJminthophlU 
bachmani.  Bachman's  Warbler. —  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  this 
interesting  warbler  on  two  different  occasions,  the  first  on  May  2,  1907,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Shannon  County,  and  the  second  on  Bfay  23, 
1907,  in  Carter  County,  near  Grandin.  Both  of  these  records  were  sur- 
prising considering  the  character  of  the  country,  for  these  counties  lie  on 
the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  a  dry  rocky  region  of 
limestone  formation  covered  with  a  forest  of  oak  and  yellow  pine  {Pinug 
echinata),  and  not  at  all  like  the  swampy  cypress  swamps  of  Dunklin 
County  in  the  Missouri  Peninsula  where  Mr.  O.  Widmann  found  them 
in  1897  (Auk,  XIV,  p.  305). 

Halminthophila  leacobronchUUs.  Brewster's  Warbler. —  On  May 
12th,  1907,  in  Shannon  County,  Mo.,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
warbler  song  which  I  did  not  recognize.  I  soon  discovered  the  bird  and 
on  securing  it  found  it  to  be  an  absolutely  typical  specimen  of  Brewster  8 
Warbler  (No.  1531,  c^.  Coll.  L.  B.  &  E.  S.  Woodruff).  The  entire  under 
parts  are  pure  white  without  even  a  suggestion  of  any  yellow  wash.  The 
entire  back  and  neck,  from  crown  down,  bluish  gray  with  only  a  few 
feathers  in  the  middle  of  the  back  slightly  tipped  with  greenish,  not 
nearly  so  much  as  usually  found  in  H.  chrysoptera.  On  the  wings  is  a  single 
broad  patch  of  canarj'  yellow.  In  fact  this  specimen,  except  for  the 
absence  of  the  black  throat  and  cheek  patch,  would  l)ea  typical  //.  chn/Mp- 
tera,  and  the  only  similarity  to  H.  pinua  is  the  narrow  black  line  through 
the  eye.  There  is  nothing  about  this  specimen  to  substantiate  the  thet>n* 
that  Brewster's  Wariiler  may  \ye  a  color  phase  of  //.  pinus.  The  son|c. 
though  similar  in  character  to  that  of  //.  pinus,  was  much  weaker  and 
more  varied. 

This  makes  the  first  record  for  Missouri  and  for  any  State  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Hivcr. 

Helminthophila  peregrina.  Tkn'N'e.ssrk  Warbler. —  On  May  2.  1907. 
I  secured  a  male  Tennessee  Warbler  in  Shannon  County,  Mo.,  which  had  a 
number  of  copjK^r}'  chestnut  feathers  in  its  crown,  similar  to  those  of  a 
Nashville  Warhlcr.  In  all  other  rcsjx»cts  it  was  a  typical  Tennessee 
Warhlcr.     (No.  15(K).    \  Coll.  of  L.  H.  &  K.  S.  Woodruff.) 

Dendroica  vigorsii.  Pink  \V.\hblkh.  -This  warl)ler  has  not  l>een  here- 
tofore recorded  as  hreedinp  in  Mis.M)uri  but  I  found  it  common  in  the  pine 
woods  of  both  Shannon  and  Carter  Counties  from  March  H  till  I  left  on 
June  S.  Though  I  found  no  nests,  1  saw  the  birds  gathering  ne«<tiiuc 
material  and  carr\'ing  it  \i\)  into  pines  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  an<l  on 
April  J.").  I  secured  a  nc^tliuK  too  young  to  Hy  which  had  fallen  frt>ni  it** 
not  and  was  l>eing  fed  on  the  ground  by  its  parents.  I  also  found  a 
number  of  full  grown  young  birds  in  the  first  plumage  before  the  middle 
of  May. 
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DxyobitM  borealis.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker. —  This  woodpecker 
is  also  a  bird  which  has  not  been  recorded  as  breeding  in  Missouri.  Un- 
fortunately I  found  no  nests  but  of  its  breeding  there  there  can  be  no 
question  for  I  found  it  fairly  common  in  Shannon  County  and  in  those 
portions  of  Carter  County  where  the  pine  has  not  yet  been  lumbered  from 
early  in  March  till  the  middle  of  June.  On  May  12,  1907,  I  secured  a 
male  in  Shannon  County,  whose  breast  and  belly  showed  that  he  had 
been  sharing  with  his  mate  in  the  duties  of  incubation. 

Empidonaz  traillii  alnomm.  Traill's  Flycatcher. —  This  flycatcher, 
though  recorded  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  both  north  and  south  of  Mis- 
souri, has  not  previously  been  found  in  Missouri.  On  Jime  3,  1907,  I 
saw  a  pair  of  these  birds  near  Grandin,  Carter  County,  Mo.,  and  secured 
the  female.     Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  confirmed  my  identification  of  this  species. 

LozU  leacoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill. —  On  April  18,  1907,  I 
secured  a  female  White-winged  Crossbill  which  was  feeding  in  company 
with  two  female  American  Crossbills  in  the  top  of  a  fallen  yellow  pine. 
This  makes  the  first  record  for  Missouri. 

Peuc»a  SMtiyalii  bachmanii.  Bachman's  Sparrow. —  This  bird  also 
has  not  been  heretofore  recorded  as  breeding  in  Missouri,  but  I  found  it 
oonunon  throughout  the  virgin  mixed  pine  and  oak  forests  of  Shannon 
County  from  April  6  till  I  left  on  May  15  for  Grandin,  Carter  County.  In 
Carter  County  the  pine  had  been  mostly  cut  off  and  the  Bachman's  Sparrow 
was  rather  rare,  but  on  May  27,  1907, 1  secured  a  nest  containing  two  eggs 
of  Bachman's  Sparrow  and  three  eggs  of  the  Cowbird,  all  with  incubation 
far  advanced. 

Sitta  pnsilla.  Brown-headed  Nuthatch. —  Though  I  found  no  proof 
of  the  breeding  of  the  Brown-headed  Nuthatch  in  Missouri,  the  probabili- 
ties are  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  On  March  19,  1907,  I  secured  a  pair  of 
these  birds  together  in  some  yellow  pines  on  the  edge  of  a  small  clearing 
in  Shannon  County.  The  female  was  flying  back  and  forth  to  an  old 
dead  pine  and  seemed  to  be  much  disturbed  after  I  had  secured  the  male. — 
E.  Seymour  Woodruff,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Audabon's  Ornithological  Biography.— In  the  January  'Auk'  (XXIV, 
p.  Ill)  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane,  of  Chicago,  speaks  of  a  copy  of  Vol.  I,  of 
Audubon's  Ornithological  Biography,  bearing  the  imprint,  "Philadelphia: 
Judah  Dobson,  Agent,  108  Chestnut  Street;  and  H.  H.  Porter,  Literary 
Rooms.  121  Chestnut  Street,  MDCCCXXXI";  and  says  that  after  careful 
search  he  has  only  recently  found  a  similar  copy. 

I  beg  to  say  that  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
(Philadelphia)  the  first  volume  has  the  same  imprint.  The  other  four 
volumes  have,  each,  the  imprint,  "Edinburgh,  Adam  &  Charles  Black," 
with  the  years  1834,  1835,  1838,  and  1839,  respectively.  All  but  Volume 
II  were  presented  to  the  Academy  V^y  the  author.  My  own  Volume  II 
bears  the  imprint  "Boston,  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Company,  1835." 

I  have  two  duplicates  of  volume  III,  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  which  I 
would  sell  or  exchange  for  Volumes  I  and  IV. —  Nath.  E.  Janney,  Phila- 
delphiay  Pa. 
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Salvin  and  Gk>dina]i'B  *BiologU  Centrali- Americana.— Ayes.' — This 
great  work  on  the  birds  of  Middle  America/  which  was  completed  some 
little  time  ago,  forms  four  quarto  volumes,  three  of  text,  aggregating  1680 
pages,  and  one  of  84  hand-colored  plates.  The  publication  was  begun  in 
1879  and  completed  in  1904,  having  been  much  delayed  by  Mr.  Salvin  *s 
long-continued  ill-health  and  sudden  death  in  1898,  the  third  volume  of 
the  text  being  completed  by  Mr.  Godman,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe  and  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant. 

The  region  embraced  in  this  work  includes  Mexico  (except  Lower  Cali- 
fornia), and  Central  America  south  to  a  little  beyond  the  political  boundary 

of  Panama,  and  the  adjacent  islands.     "The  1413  species  of  birds 

embrace  representatives  of  78  families  and  539  genera."  Of  the  genera, 
38  are  endemic,  as  are  also  636  of  the  species.  "Of  these  latter,  271  are 
peculiar  to  (a)  Mexico,  Hondurus,  or  Guatemala,  3  to  (6)  Nicaragua,  and 
161  to  (c)  Costa  Rica  or  Panama,  the  remainder  (189)  being  more  widely 
distributed  within  the  region  or  common  to  two  of  these  divisions."  In 
comparison  with  other  tropical  regions,  India  has  1626  species  against  1413 
for  Middle  America,  but  the  Indian  region  is  twice  larger  in  area,  **  so  that 
the  balance  of  numbers  is  considerably  in  favor  of  Central  America."' 

The  material  for  this  work  was  mainly  obtained  by  the  authors  on  their 
several  visits  to  Central  America  and  Mexico  in  1S57-5S,  lS01-4>3.  lsr»7, 
1873-74,  and  1887-88.  In  addition  to  their  own  field  explorations,  they 
employed  several  skilled  collectors  for  a  number  of  years,  who  made  large 
collections  in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  (luateniala,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 
As  the  various  parts  of  the  work  were  completed  the  authors  presontiii 
their  material  to  the  National  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  amountinic 
in  the  agpn'v:ate  to  "al)out  85.000  specimens." 

The  *  Biologia  Centrali-Americana' wius  an  enormous  undertaking.  it8 
scope  comprising  the  fauna  and  flora  of  an  immense  region.  Its  publica- 
tion, begun  neariy  thirty  years  ago,  has  proceeded  with  reasonable  rapid- 
ity, till  now  only  a  few  of  the  forty  or  more  volumes  —  those  n*hiting  to 
fishes  and  certain  gnmps  of  ('(elenterates  —  riMuaining  unfinished.  It  has. 
quite   naturally,  greatly  exree(led   the   estimate  given  in  the  early  pros- 


>  Hioloiria  '  C.Mitnili-Aiiirriranji.  |  -|  Aves.  '  Vol.  I  [-III]  (T^'xt.')  (Vol.  IV. 
Plates.],  My  ()sl)«'il  Salvin.  F.  11.  S..  &r.,  and  Frf(liTick  Du('an«»  (kxlmari.  D, 
C.  L..  F.  K.  S..Ar.     1S70   l<H)t.—  4  vols.  4to.  3  of  text  and  I  of  plates. 

Vol.  I.  pp.  i-  xliv.  NoNemlM-r.  lUOl;  pp.  1  .')12.  pll.  col.  i-xx\v  -4-  xva,  Septt'iiifHT, 
1H71»  .Vpril.  1SS7.  Vol.  II.  pp.  i  iv.  1  TiOS.  pll.  xxxvi-lx  4-  livrt.  lviii<i.  Iviiift.  lU'i. 
I)e(»Mnl»«r,  ISSH  Fehniary.  IS'JT.  \ol.  III.  pp.  i-iv.  1 -.'ilO.  pll.  Ixi-lxxix.  NoveinlK-r. 
1SU7   .\pril.  H»OI.      Vol.  IV.  pji.  i-\iii,  with  plates  as  per  collation  above. 

^  IntrodiKiioM.  l)y  Mr,  CJodrnari,  pp.  vi-viii. 
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pectuses,  it  comprising  some  20,000  pages  of  text,  and  about  1500  plates^ 
many  of  them  colored.  The  different  parts  having  been  prepared  by 
eminent  specialists,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  authoritative,  and  forms  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  enterprise,  ability,  and  persistence  of  its  editors 
and  projectors,  Messrs.  F.  DuCane  Godn^n  and  Osbert  Salvin.  As  a^ 
notice  of  the  general  scope  and  plan  of  the  work  has  already  been 
given  in  this  journal,*  and  also  an  extended  review  of  Volume  I  of  the 
*Aves,'' it  remains  to  notice  here  the  concluding  bird  volumes. 

Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  in  reviewing  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Aves'  (I.  c), 
said  of  it:  '* Volume  I. . .  .includes  the  whole  of  the  Oscines,  and  is  the 
only  single  and  approximately  complete  work  in  existence  [in  1890]  on  the 
special  subject  to  which  it  pertains.  The  high  reputation  of  the  authors 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  their  task  has  been  intelligently  and 
thoroughly  performed,  and  has  resulted  in  a  grand  work  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  students  of  New  World  ornithology,  highly  useful  to  those 
who  labor  in  other  geographical  fields,  and  must  long  remain  the  standard 
authority  on  the  birds  of  Central  America."  This  high  praise  applies  in 
equal  force  to  the  succeeding  volumes,  as  do  also  Mr.  Ridgway's  criticisms 
of  some  of  its  defects.  Thus,  he  says:  "As  was  to  be  exf)ected  from  the 
character  of  their  previous  writings  on  the  same  subject,  the  authors  of 
the  'Biologia'  treat  their  subject  from  the  conservative  standpoint  to 
which  English  naturalists,  for  the  most  part,  still  adhere;  and  it  is  the 
natural  sequence  of  this  method,  but  more  especially  the  unfortunate 
adoption  of  the  purely  binomial  system  of  nomenclature  which  affords 
most  of  .the  grounds  for  criticism;  the  very  great  importance  of  the  work 
rendering  such  defects  highly  conspicuous.  *'  In  other  words,  when  the 
binomial  system  is  strictly  followed,  it  inevitably  leads  to  inconsistent 
rulings  in  regard  to  the  status  of  forms  commonly  recognized  as  sub- 
species, some  being  given  full  specific  rank  and  others,  equally  entitled 
to  recognition,  being  reduced  to  synonyms. 

Volume  II  includes  the  suborders  Oligomyodae  and  Tracheophonse  of 
the  Passeres,  the  Macrochires,  Cypseli,  Caprimulgi,  Pici,  Coccyges,  and 
Psittaci;  Vol.  Ill,  the  8triges,  Accipitres,  Steganopodes,  Herodiones, 
Phoenicopteri,  Anseres,  Columbse,  Gallinae,  GeranomorphoB,  Limicolae, 
Gaviae,  Tubinares,  Pygopodes,  Alcae,  and  Crypturi;  Vol.  IV  consists  of 
84  hand-colored  plates,  representing  150  previously  imfigured  birds, 
drawn  by  J.  G.  Keulemans,  with  the  explanatory  'List  of  the  Plates.' 

The  classification  adopted  is  that  of  Sclater  and  Salvin's  'Nomenclator 
Avium  Neotropicalium,'  published  in  1873.  In  the  matter  of  nomencla- 
ture, the  1766  edition  of  Linnapus's  'Systema  Natura?'  is  taken  as  the  date- 
of  departure,  and  the  binomial  system  is  strictly  adhered  to  throughout, 
subspecies,  as  such,  not  being  recognized,  with,  as  already  noted,  many^ 


»  Bull.  Nuttall  Orn.  Club.  VI.  1881,  pp.  174.  175. 
»  Auk,  VII,  1890.  pp.  189-195.  by  R.  RidgA\ay. 
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inconsistent  rulings  as  to  forms  admitted  or  rejected.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  work  was  begun  before  subspecies  had  obtained 
general  recognition,  and  before  the  1758  edition  of  Linnsus  had  come  to 
be  so  generally  recognized  as  the  proper  date  for  the  beginning  of  zoological 
nomenclature. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  principal  bibliographi- 
cal references  and  synonymy  are  cited  for  the  species  and  genera;  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  genera  are  given,  with  a  general  statement 
respecting  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  species;  a  Latin  diagnosis 
or  description  is  given  of  each  species,  followed  by  a  brief  statement  oi 
its  distribution,  and  remarks  on  the  general  history  of  the  species,  its  affini- 
ties and  distinctive  features,  its  geographical  distribution,  and  often  more 
or  less  is  said  about  its  haunts  and  habits,  based  largely  on  original  field 
observations.  The  'Introduction'  (Vol.  I,  pp.  v-xliv)  gives  a  general 
history  of  the  work;  the  limits  of  the  region  treated;  the  material  on  which 
the  work  is  based  and  how  and  where  it  was  collected;  the  faunal  relations 
and  characteristics  of  the  region;  a  list  of  Mr.  Salvin's  more  important 
papers  on  the  birds  of  Central  America;  and  tables  of  distribution  for  the 
families  and  species  of  the  birds  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  (pp.  xi- 
xxxvii). 

While  later  works  on  the  avifauna  of  the  region  here  treated  may  super- 
cede the  *Aves'  of  the  'Biologia,'  from  the  points  of  view  of  nomenclature 
and  classification,  it  will  ever  remain  a  classic  in  the  ornithological  litera- 
ture of  'Middle  America,'  and  an  enduring  monument  to  its  authors. — 
J.  A.  A. 

Proceedings   of  the   Fourth  International   Omitholofical  Conffrea.'  — 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  International  Congress,  held  in  Ixtndon, 
June,  1905,  forms  a  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  illustrated  with  eighteen 
plates,  seven  of  them  colored.  A  'Record  of  Proceedings,'  oceupj'ing 
pp.  9-89,  is  followed  by  the  President's  Address,  by  Dr.  R.  Rowdier  Sharpe, 
and  thirty-eight  papers  rc'ad  before  the  Congress.  The  *Reconl  of  Pro- 
ceedings' is  not  only  a  n'conl  of  the  meetings  and  excursiorm,  but  includes 
a  summary  of  the  discussions  on  the  paj^ers  read. 

The  President's  address  (pp.  90-143)  is  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
historj'  of  the  Hird  Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  This  is  followtnl  hy 
a  paper  on  'What  constitutes  a  Museum  Collection  of  Birds?'  (pp.  144- 
150),  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.     This  is  practically  an  account  of  the  omi- 


'  ProcLi'diiifrs  of  the  '  Fourth  International  Ornitholo^cal  Con»n'e>y«  ;  liondon 
June.  190')  |  forming  Vohnne  XIV  of  the  'Orni.s"  :  Kdited  I  under  the  direction 
of  the  President:  ;  H.  Howdler  Sharpe.  LL.  I)..  '  l)y  ]  The  Serreturies:  Krneut  J. 
O.  Ilartert.  Pli.I)..  and  J.  Lewis  Honhote.  M.  .\.  !  With  Eijfliteen  Platej*.  '  I^ondon: 
I  Didati  &  Co..  37.  Solio  S«inar»'.  W.  ;  P'ehruary.  1907.  I^irfTf  8vo.  pp.  1-696.  pU, 
i-xviii,  7  colored.      February.  1907, 
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thological  department  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Several  full-page  half-tones  illustrate  the  method  of  storage  of  the  research 
collections,  several  of  the  larger  bird  groups,  and  one  of  the  Museum's 
travelling  'School  Collections.' 

Little  more  can  be  given  in  this  connection  than  the  titles  of  the  papers, 
which  indicate  the  varied  character  of  the  subjects  brought  before  the 
Congress,  as  follows:  'The  Ornithological  Correspondence  of  the  late 
Professor  Johann  Friedrich  Naumann,  by  Paul  Leverkiihn;  'On  the 
Migration  of  Birds,'  by  Otto  Herman;  'Sur  un  atlas  des  Planches  colorizes 
de  r  Omithologie  de  Brisson  attribu^  au  peintre  Martinet,  provenant 
de  la  vente  Alph.  Milne-Edwards,'  by  Dr.  Louis  Bureau,  followed  by 
remarks  by  Alfred  Newton;    'The  First  Bird  List  of  Eber  and  Peucer 

(1649),  and  its  Relation  to  the  "Avium Historia"  of  William  Turner 

(1644),'  by  Henry  Scherren;  'On  Extinct  and  Vanishing  Birds,'  by  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild  (with  2  colored  plates);  'Kaiseradler  und  Aasgeier 
am  Horst,'  by  Paul  LeverkQhn;  'On  some  Antarctic  Birds,'  by  Edward 
A.  Wilson;  'Some  Notes  on  the  Hybridizing  of  Ducks,'  by  J.  Lewis  Bonhote 
(with  4  colored  plates);  'The  principal  aims  of  Modem  Ornithology,'  by 
Ernest  Hartert;  "Some  ornithological  results  of  the  Scottish  National 
Antarctic  Expedition,'  by  W.  S.  Bruce;  'Vortheile  und  Nachtheile  mo- 
demer  Arten-  und  Unterartenbeschreibung  und  Namengebung,'  by  Rudolf 
Blasius;  'Monographie  de  la  Sterne  de  Dougall  (Sterna  dougaUi)^*  by  Dr. 
Louis  Bureau  (with  map);  'Descriptions  of  new  species  and  conspecies 
of  Neotropical  Birds,'  by  Hans  Graf  von  Berlepsch  (see  below,  p.  361); 
'On  the  genus  Elcenia  Sundev.,'  by  Hans  Graf  von  Berlepsch  (see  below,  p. 
362);  'On  the  Birds  of  Madeira,'  by  Ernesto  Schmitz;  'On  the  origin  of  the 
differences  between  Nestling  Birds,'  by  W.  P.  Pycraft;  'Schlussstein 
aur  Litteratur  Ober  ErUhacus  cairii/  by  Hans  Freiherr  von  Berlepsch, 
'Studien  Qber  Tyranniden,'  by  Hans  Graf  von  Berlepsch  (see  below,  p.  362); 
'La  Perdrix  grise  des  Pyr^n^es,'  by  Louis  Bureau;  'Sequence  in  Moults 
and  Plumages,  with  an  explanation  of  Plumage-Cycles,'  by  Jonathan 
Dwight,  Jr.;  'Remarques  au  sujet  de  certains  oiseaux  m^connus, '  by 
Alphonse  Dubois;  'On  Variations  in  the  Colouring  of  Colymbua  cristatusy 
C.  griseigena,  and  C.  nigricoUts,  observed  at  the  Lake  of  Velencze,  in  Hun- 
gary,' by  Steven  Chemel  de  Chemelhdza;  'The  Unusual  Migration  of 
BrQnnich's  Murre  (Uria  lomvia)  in  Eastern  North  America,'  by  J.  H. 
Fleming  (see  below,  p.  359);  'Neuere  Beobachtungen  uber  den  Herbstzug 
des  Stares  {Siumua  vulgaris),'  by  F.  Helm;  'Die  Pyrenaen  und  ihre 
Vogelwelt,'  by  R.  Blasius;  *0n  Colour  Variation  in  -the  Eggs  of  Palsearctic 
Birds,'  by  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain;  'The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  as  adminis- 
tered by  Orders  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  by  Sir  Digby  Pigot;  'Bird 
Legislation  in.  Australia,'  by  Sir  John  Cockbum;  'The  Rationale  of  Bird 
Protection,'  by  Frank  E.  Lemon;  'The  Food  of  Birds,'  by  Otto  Herman; 
'Omithologie  ^conomique.  A  propos  d'  etudes  sur  le  Regime  alimentaire 
des  Oiseaux,'  by  Dr.  Quinet;    'Note  sur  le  Freux  {Corvus  frugilegus  L.) 
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et  son  utility  au  point  de  vue  de  1'  Agriculture  et  de  la  Sylviculture,'  by 
Fd.  Visart  de  Bocarm^;  *The  Sparrow!  Is  it  useful  or  harmful  to  Agri- 
culture?' by  Igali  Svetoz^r;  '£tude  sur  la  grosseur  des  greens  dangereux 
pour  les  Oiseaux/  by  Paul  Martin;  'Notice  sur  Topportunit^  de  prot^ger 
la  becasse  au  printempe/  by  Louis  Temier;  'The  Importance  of  Avnculture 
as  an  Aid  to  the  Study  of  Ornithology/  by  D.  Seth-Smith. 

In  the  account  of  the  meeting  held  at  Cambridge  is  an  interesting  list 
of  books,  letters,  papers,  and  drawings  exhibited  in  the  Philosophical  Li- 
brary, with  notes  thereon  by  Professor  Newton. —  J.  A.  A. 

Newton'g  'Ootheca  Wolleyana.' — The  fourth  and  concluding  part  ^  of 
the  'Ootheca'  comprises  lots  4841-5918,  in  sequence,  with  Nos.  5919- 
6076  in  a  'Supplement'  of  'Corrections,  Omissions,  and  Additions.'  The 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  admirable  manner  of  treatment  haxnng  been 
previously  stated,'  it  remains  to  record  its  completion  and  to  note  the  matter 
in  the  'Appendix,'  which  consist  of  a  reprint  of  all  the  natural  history 
publications  of  John  Wolley,  in  chronological  sequence,  except  the  large 
amoimt  of  ornithological  matter  given  passim  in  the  'Ootheca.'  These 
papers  are  56  in  number,  of  which  14  relate  to  mammals,  26  to  birds,  10  to 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  9  to  insects,  and  2  to  'miscellaneous,'  and  bear 
dates,  1845-1859. 

Says  the  editor,  in  a  'Retrospective  Note':  "Thankful  as  I  am  at  being 
able  to  complete  this  work,  my  feeling  is  rather  of  regret  than  satisfaction, 
for,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapse<i  since  the  first  part  of 
it  appeared,  so  few  of  Mr.  Wolley's  personal  frientls  arc  left  to  see  its  con- 
clusion, and  this  Catalogue  is  largely  a  record  of  ancient  friondshij)*. 
My  only  consolation  is  that  the  protracted  delay  has  not  lx*en  my  own 
fault,  as  I  can  honestly  say  that  whenever  the  cessation  of  more  important 
duties  gave  me  opportunity  I  resumed  my  labor  of  love,  but  again  and 
again  months  —  not  to  say,  years  —  passed  without  such  opportunity 
recurring.  Furthennoro,  I  may  repeat,  as  I  pointe<i  out  in  the  Intro- 
duction (Vol.  I,  p.  iii).  that  the  delay  has  not  been  without  it.s  advantaets. 
by  enabling  nic  to  make  considerable  additions  to  the  Collection  of  gn*at 
value  and   interest  —  many  of  theni  specimens  wholly  unattainable  in 


»  Ootheca  Wolh-yaiia:  Am  illustrated  Catalojjiie  !  of  tlic  Collwtion  of  Bir«l«i"  Ecr* 
I  forrnfMl  by  the  lat<*  John  Wolley,  Jiin.,  M.  .\,,  F.  Z.  S.  i  K<iile«l  from  tlif  oriifirul 
notes  I  by  |  .Vlfrecl  Newton.  |  —  Fart  IV.  .\lc;e-Anseres:  willi  Supplement  *n<l 
Appendix.  1  —  Ix)n(lon:  K.  II.  I'orter.  7  Prince's  Slre«'t.  Caven<lish  S<]uare.  M.  CM. 
VII.  ;  [Price  i'l  r,s.  net.]     -  Svo.  pp.  i-iv.  as.")-6«.'>  +  1-96.  l-vi.  3  pll.  and  map. 

Title-paKe  of  the  conii)leted  Volume  II:  Ootheca  Wolleyana:  An  illu-.tratr<t 
Catalogue  !  of  >  the  ("ollertion  of  Birds'  Eirjrs."  |  betjun  by  the  lat»*  John  WolU'V. 
Jun..  M.  A..  F.  Z.  S..  and  continued  with  additions  by  the  Kditor  .Vlfred  Newton. 
1  -  !  Vol.  II.  -  London:  M.  CM.  V.-.M.  CM.  VII.  (Sold  by  K.  H.  Porter.  7 
Prince's  Street.  Cavendisli  .s«iii;ire.] 

2  For  notice  of  Part  III.  see  Auk.  XXIII.  Jan..  1906.  p.  118. 
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Mr.  WoUey 's  lifetime  and  for  long  after  his  death ....  Lastly,  I  have  to 
state  that  the  Collection  of  which  this  is  the  Catalogue  has  been  given  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  Museum  of  Zodlogy  I  trust  it  may 
long  continue." 

The  frontispiece  gives  a  view  of  Muoniovara,  Mr.  Wolley's  headquarters 
in  Lapland,  from  a  pencil  drawing  by  Mr.  Wolley  made  in  the  autumn  of 
1853.  A  map  of  part  of  Lapland  illustrates  the  ornithological  journeys 
of  Mr.  Wolley  in  1853-1857.  The  'Catalogue,'  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  is  a  mine  of  previously  unpublished  first-hand  information  respecting 
the  breeding  haunts  and  habits  of  many  northern-breeding  water-fowl 
and  other  species;  while  the  e;ctended  editorial  additions  and  conunent 
greatly  increase  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work.^  —  J.  A.  A. 

Menhon'g  'The  Passenger  Pigeon. '^ — In  compiling  his  book  on  the 
Passenger  Pigeon  Mr.  Mershon  has  done  good  service.  Its  contents  is 
varied  and  of  unequal  value,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  a  convenient  and  valuable 
record  of  the  former  almost  incredible  abundance  of  a  now  nearly  extinct 
species.  Much  of  the  material  here  brought  together  has  never  before 
been  published,  and  much  of  the  remainder  is  from  such  scattered  sources 
that  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  it  thus  brought  together  in  a  single 
handy  volume.  The  author  modestly  disclaims  any  previous  literary 
training,  and  says:  ''I  am  merely  a  business  man  who  is  interested  in  the 
Passenger  Pigeon  because  he  loves  the  outdoors  and  its  wild  things,  and 
sincerely  regrets  the  cruel  extinction  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  natural 
phenomena  of  his  own  country.  If  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  compila- 
tion that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  available  for  the  interested  reader, 
I  need  make  no  further  apologies  for  the  imperfect  manner  of  my  treat- 
ment of  this  subject."  The  treatment  is,  naturally,  far  from  exhaustive, 
the  details  relating  mainly  to  southern  Michigan,  but  a  wide  circle  of 
readers  will  be  gjrateful  for  the  large  amount  of  new  and  first-hand  informa- 
tion here  brought  together.  The  matter  follows  in  logical  sequence,  and 
a  few  errors  in  personal  names,  and  a  little  indistinctness  here  and  there 
in  setting  off  the  parts  of  the  narrative  derived  from  different  sources, 
can  be  easily  pardoned.  An  index,  however,  would  have  been  of  great 
service. 

The  work  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  with  captions  indicative 
of  their  contents.  The  first,  entitled  'My  Boyhood  among  the  Pigeons,' 
is  delightfully  reminiscent  of  the  author's  own  early  experiences  with 
pigeons  in  southern  Michigan.     The  second  and  third  chapters  are  reprints 


1  Since  these  lines  were  written  the  sad  news  has  been  received  of  Professor  New- 
ton's death.     See  below,  under  '  Notes  and  News.' 

2  The  1  Passenger  Pigeon  |  By  |  W.  B.  Mershon  !  [Seal]  New  York  I  The  Outing 
Publishing  Company  |  1907  —  8vo,  pp.  xii  +  225,  3  colored  and  6  half-tone  plates. 
(Price,  $3.00  net.) 
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of  Alexander  Wilson's  and  Audubon's  accounts  of  the  Passengier  Pigeon, 
with  a  colored  reproduction  of  Audubon's  plate.  These  form  so  important 
a  part  of  the  early  history  of  the  subject  that  their  entire  republication  is 
far  more  satisfactory  than  could  have  been  any  attempt  at  excerpting  or 
paraphrasing.  Then  follows,  as  Chapter  IV,  'As  James  Fennimore 
Cooper  Saw  It,'  consisting  of  pertinent  and  graphic  extracts  from  *The 
Pioneers'  and  'The  Chainbearer,'  relating  to  the  pigeon  as  seen  in  early  days 
in  central  New  York.  Chapter  V  is  Chief  Pokagon's  account,  published 
in  'The  Chautauquan'  in  November,  1895  (Vol.  XXII,  No.  20),  and  relates 
to  pigeons  as  seen  by  him  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  as  well  as  in  Michigan. 
This  is  followed  by  a  transcript  of  the  late  Major  Bendire's  account  of 
this  species  given  in  his  'Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds'  (1892). 
This  includes  the  greater  of  Mr.  Brewster's  article  on  the  pigeon  published 
in  'The  Auk'  (VI,  Oct.  1889,  pp.  285-291),  and  the  omitted  parte  are  given 
in  Mr.  Mershon's  Chapter  VII,  'Netting  Pigeons.'  Thus  is  copied  entire, 
in  Chapters  II-VII  (pp.  9-76)  the  greater  part  of  the  standard  literature 
relating  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon.  Chapters  VIII— 
XI  (pp.  77-140)  chronicle  ite  slaughter,  beginning  with  Prof.  H.  B.  Roney's 
paper  in  the  'American  Field'  (of  Jan.  11,  1879),  and  the  counter-state- 
ment by  £.  T.  Martin  in  a  circular  issued  later  in  the  same  year,  followed 
by  statements  from  correspondents  who,  as  former  shippers  of  pigeons, 
and  thus  conversant  with  the  statistics  and  methods  of  pigeon  slaughter, 
give  valuable  data  here  for  the  first  time  published. 

Chapter  XII,  'The  last  of  the  Pigeons,'  consiste  of  a  series  of  notes  from 
'The  Auk'  (1895-1898),  contributed  by  Ruthven  Deane,  and  of  various 
communications  to  the  author  not  before  published.  Chapter  XIII. 
'What  Became  of  the  Wild  Pigeon/  is  an  article  contributed  by  Sullivan 
Cook  to  'Forest  and  Stream'  in  1903,  who  states,  among  other  things, 
that  for  forty  days,  during  one  season,  three  car  loads  of  pigeons  a  day 
were  sent  to  eastern  cities  from  a  single  shipping  point  in  Michigan,  or  a 
daily  shipment  of  nearly  25,000  dozen,  or  a  total  of  1,000,000  binls:  ami 
that  in  three  years  990,000  dozen,  or  about  11,000,000,  were  caught  and 
shipped  east  from  the  northern  part  of  the  southern  [)enin8ula  of  Micliigan. 
He  says:  "And  when  you  are  asked  what  has  iK'come  of  the  wild  pigeons, 
figure  up  the  shipping  hills,  and  they  will  show  what  has  become  of  this, 
the  grandest  game  bird  that  ever  cleft  the  air  of  any  continent." 

Various  theories  of  the  disappearance  of  the  wild  pigeons  having  been 
put  forth,  these  are  recited,  ('liapt<»r  XIV  being  a  communication  from 
C.  H.  Ames,  who  advocates  the  hypothesis  that  they  must  have  been 
<iest roved  by  natural  agencies,  |)erhaps  by  Ix'ing  drowned  in  the  (lulf  of 
Mexico  while  migrating  acnxss  it.  or  by  other  similar  cata.*«trophi(*8  el«v 
where.  Comment  on  this  theor\'  was  secured  by  the  author  from  Mr. 
Ridgway,  who  says:  ''Nothing  in  the  histor\'  of  the  Passengt»r  Pigeon 
is  more  certainly  known  than  the  fart  that  its  range  to  the  southward 
dui  tint  exUnd  beyond   the   rnihd  States         The  range  of   the   Passenger 
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Pigeon  was  limited  to  the  mixed  hardwood  forest  region  of  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  any  that  occurred  beyond  were  stragglers, 
pure  and  simple/' 

Subsequent  chapters  bring  down  the  record  to  date  of  stragglers  seen, 
or  supposed  to  have  been  seen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  east  as 
well  as  west;  and  Mr.  Deane's  paper  on  the  Passenger  Pigeon  in  confine- 
ment is  republished  from  'The  Auk'  (XIII,  1896,  pp.  234-237,  together 
with  letters  from  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman  on  the  same  subject. 

The  work  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  colored  plate  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon, 
drawn  by  L.  A.  Fuertes;  a  reproduction  in  color  of  Audubon's  plate  of 
this  bird;  two  half-tone  plates  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  and  Mourning 
Dove,  showing  both  species  side  by  side  photographed  to  the  same  scale; 
a  colored  plate  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon,  by  Allan  Brooks,  for  comparison 
with  the  Passenger  Pigeon;  and  other  pertinent  illustrations  of  interest. 

Although  Mr.  Mershon  nowhere  gives  a  summary  of  the  evidence  respect- 
ing the  practical  disappearance  of  the  Wild  Pigeon,  he  expresses  himself 
as  ''satisfied  that  the  destruction  of  the  pigeons  was  wrought  to  gratify 
the  avarice  and  love  of  gain  of  a  few  men  who  slaughtered  them  until  they 
were  virtually  exterminated"  (p.  163,  footnote). —  J.  A.  A. 

neming  on  the  Disappearance  of  the  Pauenger  Pigeon.^ —  The  capture 
of  single  birds  from  1887  to  1893  is  mentioned,  as  also  the  shipment  in 
1892  and  1893  of  several  hundred  dozen  each  year  from  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory to  New  York  and  Boston,  these  being  ''the  last  records  we  have 
of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  as  anything  more  than  a  casual  migrant.  The 
records  ceased  after  this  till  1898  when  three  were  taken  at  points  widely 
apart. . .  .For  all  practical  purposes  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  the  final  extinction  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  in  a  wild  state."  He 
states  that  none  of  the  "persistent  rumours  of  the  return  of  pigeons. . . . 
has  borne  investigation." —  J.  A.  A, 

Report  on  the  Immigration  of  Birds  in  England  and  Walei  in  the  Spring 
of  1906. —  The  second  Report  of  the  Committe  appointed  by  the  British 
Ornithologists'  Club  on  the  spring  migration  of  birds  into  England  and 
Wales '  conforms  in  plan  and  general  character  with  the  Report  for  1905, 
fully  described  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal.'  Thirty-four  species 
—  five  additional  to  those  reported  upon  for  the  spring  of  1905  —  are 
specially  treated,  a  r4sum6  of  the  dates  and  manner  of  arrival  for  each 


>  The  Disappearance  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon.  By  James  H.  Fleming.  Ottawa 
Naturalist,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  236.  237,  March  22,  1907. 

'  Report  on  the  Immigration  of  Summer  Residents  in  the  Spring  of  1906.  By 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club.  8vo,  pp.  189,  April. 
1907.  .  Bulletin  British  Orn.  Club.  Vol.  XX. 

»  Auk,  XXIII,  Oct.  1906.  p.  472. 
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being  separately  given,  followed  by  a  chronological  summary  of  the  records, 
and  a  map  on  which  are  plotted  the  places  and  dates  of  arrival.  An  intro- 
duction of  28  pages  states  the  method  and  purpose  of  the  work,  and  gives 
a  tabular  presentation  of  the  weather  conditions  and  the  arrival  records. 
At  the  end  of  the  Report  is  a  summary  of  the  records  of  some  40  *  unsched- 
uled birds/  or  species  with  too  few  records  to  treat  formally,  and  a  list  of 
the  observers  and  lighthouses  from  whom  observations  were  received, 
and  a  map  showing  the  poinU  at  which  the  observations  were  made. 

A  few  of  the  general  statements  made  in  the  'Introductory'  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  "west  of  England  was  in  many  cases  populated  before  the 
east  and  southeast.''  'A  well-defined  route,  followed  by  various  streams 
bf  immigrants,  passes  due  north  from  Devon,  through  Wales  and  the  west- 
em  counties  of  Scotland.  In  the  case  of  some  species,  which  arrived 
along  the  whole  of  the  south  coast,  the  direction  of  flight  was  due  north, 
but  their  western  flank  was  invariably  in  advance  of  the  eastern."  Some 
other  species  held  a  northwesterly  course,  and  a  few  others  a  northeasterly 
course.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  continue  these  obserN'ations 
and  reports  for  several  years,  reserving  generalizations  till  much  more 
information  has  been  gathered.  The  Committee  for  1906  consisted  of 
F.  G.  Penrose,  chairman,  C.  B.  Rickett,  C.  B.  Ticehurst,  N.  F.  Ticehurst, 
and  J.  L.  Bonhote,  secretary. —  J.  A.  A. 

Forbei'i  'An  Ornithological  Croii-section  of  Illinoii  in  Antamn.'— This 
novel  contribution  to  ecology  gives  the  results  of  observations  made  by 
Messrs.  A.  O.  Gross  and  H.  A.  Ray,  on  a  trip  across  the  State  of  Illinois 
from  Danville  to  Quincy,  August  28  to  October  17,  1906,  under  the  din^- 
tion  of  Professor  Forbes,  who  here  '  summarizes  the  results.  The  strip 
surveyed  was  150  feet  in  width  for  the  whole  distance  of  192  miles,  or  an 
area  of  five  and  a  half  s(juare  miles.  The  total  number  of  binis  ol»8<'rvt'Hi, 
and  recorded  with  reference  to  their  mode  of  occurrence,  as  whether  in 
corn,  wheat,  stubble,  or  plowed  fields,  meadows,  orchanis,  pasture  lan«is, 
swamps,  etc.,  was  4H04,  representing  93  species.  Of  this  total  nun»l)er 
1620,  or  about  one  third,  were  lOnplish  Sparrows;  90  per  cent,  of  the  binis 
seen  belonged  to  20  species,  and  85  per  cent,  to  15  s|)ecies.  Kliminatin^ 
the  English  Sparrow  from  consideration,  the  numl)er  of  individuals  st-en 
for  IS  sj)ecies  ranged,  respectively  from  57  for  the  lilue  Jay  to  517  for  the 
Crow  Hlackhird. 

Resides  the  discussion  of  the  observations,  the  data  are  conv<*nientIv 
presente<i  in  12  tables,  and  the  paper  closes  with  a  tabular  list  of  all  th<* 
species  observed;  the  route  is  <livi(led  into  six  sections,  thus  pivinp  apj»ru\i- 
niately  the  <lates  and  localities  where  the  birds  were  st»en,  as  well  a**  the 
number  for  each  section. 


>  An  ()rnitli(>l<)i;i<  al  Cross-section  of  Illinois  in  Aiilinnn.     Ry  S.  .\.  Forhe*.     Hull. 
Illiiu»is  Stiitt'  I.altoratory  of  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  VII.  April.  1907.  pp.  305-335. 
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The  list  is  interesting  from  several  points  of  view;  as  the  period  of  obser- 
vation included  the  most  important  portion  of  the  fall  migration,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  note  that  many  of  the  summer  residents  and  early  mi- 
grants were  met  with  only  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  and  the 
later  migrants  only  toward  its  close.  Only  13  individuals  are  recorded 
for  the  whole  family  Tyrannidae,  of  which  six  are  Phcebes  and  three  are 
Kingbirds  —  two  of  the  latter  for  the  last  three  dajrs  of  August,  and  the 
other  for  October  12-171  A  Rough-legged  Hawk  is  entered  as  seen  the 
last  of  August;  only  one  Chipping  Sparrow  is  recorded,  for  the  period 
Sept.  17-21;  also  one  each  for  the  Red-eyed,  Philadelphia  and  Solitary 
Vireos,  one  Yellowthroat  and  one  Mockingbird.  The  Song,  Swamp  and 
Lincoln's  Sparrows  were  not  noted  till  October.  There  is  brief  reference 
to  a  later  trip  made  by  the  same  observers,  from  Cairo  twelve  and  a  half 
miles  northward,  with  very  different  results  as  to  the  prevailing  species 
represented,  while  the  number  of  individual  birds  to  the  square  mile 
showed  an  increase  of  from  874  to  5882. 

Says  the  author:  ''Definite  conclusions  of  permanent  value  concerning 
the  numbers  and  significance  of  the  bird  life  of  the  State  evidently  cannot 
be  drawn  until  many  such  pictures  as  these  have  been  assembled,  compared, 
and  adjusted  in  their  right  relations;  and  it  has  been  the  principal  object 
of  this  paper  to  describe  and  illustrate  one  process,  at  least,  by  which  the 
materials  necessary  to  a  correct  general  view  of  the  ornithological  ecology 
of  the  State  may  be  brought  together  and  made  available." —  J.  A.  A. 

Bangs  on  the  Wood  RaiU. —  Only  the  species  occurring  north  of  Panama  ' 
are  here  treated,  namely  Aramides  axillaris,  A.  cajanea,  A.  aUnventria,  A. 
a.  mexicanus,  and  A.  a.  plumbeicoUia.  Following  a  'key'  to  the  five  forms, 
each  is  described  in  detail,  including  tables  of  measurements,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  relationships  and  geographical  distribution.  A.  a.  mexicanus 
is  here  first  described,  it  differing  from  true  albiventris  in  darker  colors 
throughout. —  J.  A.  A. 

Beriepsch  on  Hew  Neotropical  Birds.' — Of  the  thirty  'new'  forms  here 
described  (17  species  and  13  subspecies),  seven  had  previously  been  named 
and  briefly  described  in  Vol.  XVI  of  the  Bulletin  B.  O.  C,  in  May,  1906. 
Idioptilon  is  a  new  genus  of  Tyrannidsp  (type,  /.  rothschUdi  sp.  nov.), 
and  a  third  of  the  new  species  and  subspecies  belong  also  to  this  family. 
About  half  of  these  new  forms  are  from  Argentina  and  Bolivia,  and  the 
others  mostly  from  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia. —  J.  A.  A. 


1  On  the  Wood  Rails,  Genus  Aramides,  occurring  North  of  Panama.     By  Outram 
Bangs.     American  Naturalist,  Vol.  XLI.  March.  1907,  pp.  177-187. 

2  Descriptions  of  New  Species  and  Subspecies  of  Neotropical  Birds.     By  Hans 
Graf  von  Beriepsch.     Proc.  IVth  Internal.  Orn,  Congress.   1905  (1906),  pp.  347- 

a7i. 
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Berlepich  on  the  TyrannidsB.^ —  As  is  well  known,  Coimt  von  Beriepsch 
has  long  given  special  attention  to  this  difficult  family  of  birds,  and  here 
presents  his  latest  conclusions  respecting  the  relationships  and  status  of 
the  genera  usually  referred  to  it,  and  gives  his  opinion  respecting  the 
status  and  proper  nomenclature  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  speciea 
He  divides  the  family  into  seven  subfamihes,  of  which  three  are  neir, 
as  follows:  (1)  Tseniopterime,  with  22  genera;  (2)  Tyrannins,  with  K> 
genera;  Myiarchinse,  subf.  nov.,  with  13  genera:  (4)  Rhynchocyclins, 
subf.  nov.,  with  4  genera;  (5)  Platyrhynchime,  with  22  genera;  (6)  Se> 
pophagime,  subf.  nov.,  with  5  genera;  (7)  Elffiniseime,  with  12  genen. 
Several  new  species  and  subspecies  are  proposed,  and  the  following  nev 
genera:  (1)  XanthomyiaSf  type  Muscicapa  vire^cens  Temm.;  (2)  Oreo- 
myicLs,  type  Pogonotriccua  plumbeicepa  Lawr.  The  heretofore  curren: 
generic  position  of  a  large  number  of  species  is  here  changed. —  J.  A.  A 

Berlepgch  on  the  Genoi  El»nia.' —  Forty-nine  forms  of  this  genus 
(Myiopagts  is  merged  with  true  Elcenia)  are  here  recognised  —  31  species 
and  18  additional  subspecies,  or  12  more  than  were  listed  by  Sharpe  in 
1901.  Two  species  and  six  subspecies  are  described  as  new.  The  pre- 
Uminary  matter  includes  comment  on  the  affinities  of  the  genus,  its  geo- 
graphical distribution,  habits  of  the  species,  nesting  and  eggs,  and  an 
extended  r^sum^  of  the  literature,  but  not  a  word  on  the  seasonal  variation 
in  color,  so  striking  in  many  of  the  forms,  shown  not  only  in  freshly 
moulted  birds  as  compared  with  birds  in  the  faded  breeding  plumage, 
not  only  in  specimens  from  the  same  locality  but  in  individual  moultin^^ 
birds  in  which  both  plumages  may  frequently  be  seen.  Neither  is  any- 
thing said  of  the  wide  range  of  individual  variation  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  bill,  and  in  general  size,  nor  of  the  varying  amount  of  concealed 
white  in  the  crest,  which  is  often  absent  in  some  forms  in  the  younger 
birds.  Yet  many  forms  here  recognized  seem  to  rest  on  just  such  diflferences. 
Sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  present  reviewer  had  something  to  say  on 
some  of  the  species  and  subspecies  of  this  group,  tlie  fashion  of  fine  splitting 
had  not  nearly  reached  its  present  stage  of  refinement,  and  many  forms 
then  synonymized  we  should  now  freely  recognize,  but  not,  we  fear  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  able  and  very  valuable  monograph  here  under  notice. 
The  amount  of  seasonal  and  individual  difTerentiation  unquestionably 
evident  in  every  large  series  from  any  single  locality  should  inspire  caution 
when  it  comes  to  the  naming  of  new  forms  from  single  specimens. 

This  valuable  monograph  gives  careful  descriptions  of  all  the  forms 
recognized,   full   bibliographies  of  each,  and  a  list  of  the  localities  fmm 


*  Studion  ObtT  Tyranni'ltMi.  Vou  Ilans  Graf  Berlepsch.  Pror.  IVih  IiUernat. 
Orn.  Congress.    190,5.   (1906).   pp.   463-49:<. 

2  On  the  CJ*^niis  Klcrnia  Simdov.  By  Hans  Graf  von  Berlepsch.  Proc.  IVth 
Internal.  Orn.  Congress.  1905  (I906i.  pp.  372-448. 
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which  specimens  have  been  reported;  also  a  key  for  the  determination  of 
the  species;  a  table  showing  their  geographical  distribution,  and  a  list 
of  localities;  also  a  list  of  the  species  wrongly  placed  in  Elcenia  by  different 
authors,  with  their  proper  designations;  and  finally  a  list  of  the  specimens- 
of  Elcenia  (about  380)  contained  in  the  author's  collection,  and  represent- 
ing 39  of  the  49  forms  recognized. —  J.  A.  A. 

Beriepsch  and  Stobanann  on  Birds  from  Pem.^ —  During  the  years  1893- 
1898  M.  Jean  Kalnowski  made  considerable  collections  of  birds  in  various 
parts  of  Peru,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present  report.  The  species 
are  listed  in  seven  categories,  in  accordance  with  the  localities  at  which 
they  were  collected,  and  include  about  200  species.  One  genus  and  14 
subspecies  are  described  as  new,  and  several  others  are  for  the  first  time 
recorded  from  Peru.  The  technical  annotations  relate  mainly  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  specimens  in  comparison  with  those  from  other  localities  but 
in  part  to  questions  of  nomenclature.  In  adopting  the  name  hedungce 
in  place  of  fidgentiasima  for  a  species  of  Chlorochrysa  (p.  108),  these  authors^ 
appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  fulgentissima  is  the  earlier  name, 
the  paper  in  which  it  occurs  having  been  published  Sept.  12,  1901,  while 
hedtoigoB  was  first  published  in  the  October  number  of  *The  Ibis*  of  the 
same  year,  or  nearly  three  weeks  later  than  fulgentissima.  Thirteen 
species  of  North  American  birds  are  recorded  as  winter  visitors,  of  which 
eight  are  Plovers  and  Sandpipers  and  five  are  Passeres,  the  latter  being 
Hylocichla  stoainsoni,  Piranga  rubra,  Dendroica  *'rara  "  (=  cerulea),. 
Wilsonia  canadensis,  and  Empidonax  pusiUus  iraUli. —  J.  A.  A. 

Jonrdain'g  <  The  Eggs  of  European  Birds.' — Part  II  of  this  excellent  work' 
treats  the  species  in  sequence,  with  their  various  subspecies,  from  No.  30, 
Loxia  leucoplera  bifasciata,  to  No.  78,  Motacilla  flava.  Under  each  species 
are  given  the  common  vernacular  names  by  which  they  are  known  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  references  to  the  leading  standard  works  on 
European  birds,  and  to  the  works  where  the  eggs  of  the  species  have  been 
previously  figured.  The  breeding  range  is  next  stated  in  general  terms, 
and  amplified  in  paragraphs  relating  to  its  general  distribution  (a)  in  the 
British  Isles,  (6)  in  continental  Europe.  The  character  and  position  of 
the  nests  are  described  in  considerable  detail,  as  are  also  the  eggs  and  their 
principal  variations.  The  measurements  and  weights  given  are  often  the 
averages  of  large  series.    About  two  pages  are  thus  devoted  to  each  species. 


1  Rapport  Bur  les  nouvelles  Collections  ornlthologiques  faites  au  P4rou  par  M. 
Jean  Kalinowski.  Par  Hans  Graf  von  Beriepsch  et  Jean  Stolzmann.  Ornis, 
Vol.  XIII.  Sept.,  1906.  pp.  63-133. 

'  The  Eggs  of  European  Birds.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  C.  R.  Jourdain,  M.  A.,  M.  B. 
O.U.  Part  II.  London:  R.  H.  Porter.  7  Princes  St.,  Cavendish  Square,  W.,  1906.. 
8vo,  pp.  81-160.  14  col.  pll.     Price,  10s.  6d.  per  part,  net. 
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and  less  to  the  subspecies,  filled  with  pertinent  and  well-digested  informa- 
tion. The  nomenclature  and  general  view-point  is  well  up  to  date.  Mar- 
ginal headings  clearly  set  off  the  topical  divisions  of  the  subject  matter, 
adding  clearness  of  arrangement  without  sacrifice  of  space.  The  work 
gives  the  impression  of  thoroughness  and  reliability, —  in  others  words, 
appears  to  be  an  excellent  hand-book  of  European  Odlogy,  the  plates 
being  good,  and  the  typography  all  that  need  be  desired.  The  work  will 
comprise  ten  parts,  with  140  colored  plates. —  J.  A.  A. 

Hartert'i '  Die  Vtfgel  der  PaULarctUchen  Fauna/  Haft  17.'—  Part  IV  of 
this  exceedingly  useful  work  completes  the  Paridse,  includes  the  families 
Laniidse,  Ampelidse,  Brachypodidse,  and  Campephagidse,  and  begins  the 
family  "Muscicapidse,''  which  here  includes  the  current  families  Syhiids, 
'Timeliidse,'  and  Turdidse,  the  author  stating  that  it  is  impossible  to  fiepa- 
rate  the  families  Muscicapidse,  Sylviidse  and  Turdids.  The  Mu0cicapid« 
(sens,  strict.)  are  all  included  in  the  present  part,  and  the  account  of  Phyl- 
loscopus  (Sylviidffi  auct.)  is  begun.  About  half-a-dozen  subspecies  are 
characterized  as  new. 

The  method  of  treatment  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  in  the  former  parts, 
and  has  already  been  stated  in  notices  of  them  in  this  journal.'  The 
present  part  includes  species  and  subspecies  Nos.  630-795.  The  general 
criticisms  made  in  our  notices  of  previous  parts  are  still  applicable  here, 
and  need  not  be  repeated.  Attention,  however,  may  be  called  to  a  few 
points  which  go  to  confirm  them,  as  where  (p.  394)  it  is  said  that  "ReguiuM 
satrapa  muas  als  Unterart  von  RegtUus  regiUus  betractet  werden";  and 
where  (p.  4*23)  Ixiniun  borealxH  is  not  only  made  a  Huhspecies  of  L.  eicubUor 
but  all  the  various  fonns  of  L.  ludoidcianus,  it  is  also  declared,  must  \)e 
regarded  as  subs|)ecies  of  L.  exculntor.  In  the  key  on  p.  456.  Amjuli'i 
cedrorum  is  given  as  a  subspecies  of  A,  yarrulus]  Such  combinations  give 
the  author's  iK)int  of  view  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  subspecies,  and  may 
well  l)e  borne  in  mind  when  other  parts  of  the  work  are  under  consideration. 

He  adopts  Homhycilla  Vioillot.  1H07,  for  the  Waxwings  in  place  of  Ampt- 
lis  Linne.  1700.  remarking  that  through  no  process  of  elimination  can 
Ampt'lia  l)e  retained  for  the  Waxwings.  The  reasons  for  a  ruling  so  con- 
trarj'  to  current  usage  would  be  welcome,  none  l)eing  here  stated. —  J.  \.  \. 

Beebe  on  the  '  OwU  of  the  Nearctic  Region.'  —  The  Eleventh  .\nnual 
Kc|x>rt  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  contains  two  ornithological 
pajHTs.  both  by  the  C'urator  of  Hirds.  Mr.  (\  William  IV»el)e.     The  first 

>  Dir  V<)tr«'l  <I«T  palilantisclH-n  Fauna.  !  Syst«'inatlsche  Ubersicht  I  <l«*r  In 
Kiiropa.  Nord-A^it-n  tiiui  iltT  .MitU'lnieorrouion  vorkomm»Mi<l«Mi  Voic^l.  Von  Dr. 
Krnst  Ilarti't.  -  Ilefl  IV.  -  Svite  385  512.  Mit  .32  /\»)t)iUlun?i-n.  —  Ik-r- 
Mil.  Vorlai:  von  K.  Fri«<ll;Ui<l«'r  und  Solin.  .\u>c»*p»*b«'n  ini  Marz  1907. —  Svo.  |.{». 
.'VS.',  .',12.      Pr«iM' 4  mark. 

2  .\uk.  XXI.  pp.  95.  505.  XXII.  p.  428. 
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relates  to  the  'Owls  of  the  Nearctic  Region'  (pp.  157-192,  with  numerous 
half-tone  illustrations),  and  the  second  is  a  '  List  of  the  Birds  living  in  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  December  31,  1906'  (pp.  193-212).*  (See 
below,  under  '  Notes  and  News. ')  Mr.  Beebe  treats  first  of  owls  in  general, 
their  structure,  relationships  and  adaptations;  then  especially  of  the  owls 
of  North  America,  by  groups  or  genera,  enumerating  the  species,  their 
ranges,  and  their  leading  characteristics  and  ways  of  life.  We  here  meet 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  the  adoption  of  the  generic  name  OtU8  for 
the  Screech  Owls,  in  place  of  Megascope,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  and 
as  yet  unpublished  ruling  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Conunittee  on  Nomenclature.* 
J.  A.  A. 


Woodrafl'i '  The  Birds  of  the  Chicago  Area.'  '—The  territory  here  con- 
sidered includes  all  of  Cook  and  Du  Page  Counties  and  the  northern  part 
of  Will  County,  Illinois,  and  the  northern  part  of  Lake  County,  Indiana, 
or  ''an  area  about  50  miles  square."  An  introduction  of  24  pages  de- 
scribes the  topographic  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  region,  certain  locali- 
ties of  special  interest,  with  comment  on  certain  extralimital  species,  and 
on  migration.  Then  follows  the  list,  very  fully  annotated,  including  the 
citation  of  authorities  for  the  rarer  records;  the  manner  of  occurrence  is 
stated,  often  with  reference  to  former  conditions  when  the  species  was 
more  abundant.  In  this  connection  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson's  *  Birds  of  North- 
eastern Illinois,'  published  in  1876,  is  drawn  upon  at  length,  with  great 
advantage.  A  short  paragraph  is  usually  devoted  to  the  general  range 
of  the  species  outside  of  Illinois,  based  mainly  on  the  ranges  given  in  the 
A.  O.  U.  Check-List  or  Mr.  Ridgway's  *  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America.' 
The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  being 
avowedly  followed,  considerable  space  under  each  species  is  rather  waste- 
fully  devoted  to  synonymy. 

The  list  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  can  hence  be 
safely  taken  as  authoritative.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  conveniently 
arranged  information  about  the  birds  of  the  'Chicago  Area,'  both  past 
and  present.  The  number  of  species  listed  is  apparently  not  stated.  An 
extended  —  probably  nearly  complete  —  bibliography,  and  separate 
indexes  to  the  scientific  and  common  names,  fittingly  close  this  very 
creditable  piece  of  work.  Nine  of  the  twelve  half-tone  plates  illustrate 
special  features  of  the  country;  the  other  three  give  views  from  life  of  a 
Bonaparte's  Gull,  a  young  Black  Tern,  and  the  Belted  Plover,  with  its 
nest  and  eggs. —  J.  A.  A, 


»  See,  however.  Stone.  Auk,  XX,  1903.  PP-  272-276. 

8  The  Birds  of  the  Chicago  Area.  Hy  Frank  Morley  Woodruff.  Chicago  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences.  Bulletin  No.  VI  of  the  Natural  History  Survey.  Issued  April 
15,  1907. —  8vo,  pp.  1-221,  with  12  half-tone  plates.     Price,  75  cents. 
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Fleming  on  MigratioxiB  of  Brttnnich'i  Mom.* —  BrOnnich'B  Miure  is  an 
Arctic  species,  breeding  in  North  America  from  the  Magdalen  Islands,  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  northward,  and  appears  to  be  ordinarily  only  to  a 
small  extent  migratory.  At  intervals,  however,  it  appears  in  some  numbers 
as  far  south  as  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  occurs  as  a  straggler  south  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  westward  along  the  Great  Lakes.  Its  appearance 
at  any  of  these  points  is  usually  rare  and  irregular,  but  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  there  have  been  several  notable  invasions  of  this  species.  Mr. 
Fleming  has  done  excellent  service  in  compiling  and  mapping  these  migra- 
tions. His  record  begins  with  the  winter  of  1890-91,  when  the  species 
appeared  in  unusual  numbers  on  the  New  England  coast.  None  were 
noted  for  the  \\'inter  of  1891-92,  and  only  a  few  for  that  of  1892-93.  In 
the  winter  of  1893-94  there  was  a  large  migration  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
notable  as  being  their  first  appearance  in  this  region,  while  few  were  seen 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  next  great  migration,  and  "  the  most  extensive 
recorded,"  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1896-97,  "reaching  far  down  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  into  the  interior  of  eastern  North  America" —  on  the 
coast  to  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  interior  to  central  Indiana.  The 
following  winter  there  was  a  restricted  migration  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
its  tributaries.  In  1899-1900  there  was  again  a  widespread  migration, 
extending  southward  along  the  coast  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  interior  to 
Lake  Ontario.  For  the  following  winter  the  records  were  few;  more  were 
seen  in  1901-02,  but  during  the  following  three  winters  there  was  no  not- 
able invasion. 

Mr.  Fleming  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  these  migrations  originate 
in  Hudson  Bay,  and  are  caused  by  lack  of  food,  due  to  the  closing  in  of  the 
moving  and  shore  ice,  thus  depriving  them  of  access  to  open  water.  They 
usually  arrive  in  an  emaciated  condition,  and,  visiting  regions  **un.suit<Hi 
to  sustain  the  life  of  a  bird  whose  food  is  marine."  it  seems  probable  that 
none  of  the  thousands  of  birds  that  make  the  unusual  journey  ever  return 
to  their  place  of  origin.  Two  maps  illustrate  Mr.  Heming's  excellent 
paper,  one  showing  the  places  of  record  for  the  species  from  1890  to  1903, 
and  the  other  for  the  great  migration  of  1896. —  J.  A.  A. 

Lau's   Bird  Life  of  a  City  Garden.'^  —  This  is  a  list  of  birds  observed  in  a 

city  garden  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  based  on  records  made  in  1902-06,  inclu- 
sive, and  nunibors  90  s|)e('ies.  Some  are  common  summer  residents  and 
breeders  in  the  garden;  others  are  transient  visitors  or  are  noted  as  merely 
passing  over,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  hawks,  herons,  etc.  The 
list  is  natunilly  of  much  local  interest,  and  was  published  largely  for  the 


»  The  Unusual  MiRrHtion  of  BrQnnich's  Murre  {Uria  lomvia)  in  Ea.Htern  North 
America.  Hy  J.  H.  Fleiniiip.  Pror.  IVth  Internal.  Orn.  Conf^ress,  1W)5  (1006). 
pp.  5118-543.  with  two  maps. 

a  Hinl  Lift'  (»f  a  City  Garden.  Hy  Herbert  Ravenal  La.«w.  Bull,  of  Ck>llefe  of 
Charleston  Mu.M'Uin,  Vol.  II.  No.  7.  Noveiuber,  1906,  pp.  57-66. 
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purpose  of  awakening  interest  in  nature  study  among  the  teachers  of  the 
city. 

The  same  number  of  the  '  Bulletin '  records  the  capture  of  a  Frigate  Bird 
(Fregata  aquila)  on  Sullivan  Island,  Charleston  harbor,  on  October  20, 
1906,  which  makes  the  second  record  of  this  species  for  South  Carolina. — 

J,  A.  A., 

Shufeldt  on  the  Osteology  of  the  Tabinares.^ —  Following  a  review  of  the 
literature  of  the  general  subject,  are  a  few  pages  on  the  osteology  of  Puf- 
finus  borealis,  with  a  half-tone  figure  of  the  skeleton,  and  a  short  discus- 
sion of  the  taxonomy  and  affinities  of  the  Tubinares.  The  classification 
that  seems  to  the  author  to  be  ''natural"  is  the  same  as  that  given  in 
Sharpens  'Hand-List  of  Birds.' — J.  A.  A. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Alfred  Newton,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  died  at  Cambridge,  England,  June  8,  1907,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 
Prof.  Newton  was  bom  in  Switzerland,  June  11,  1829,  of  English  parents, 
he  being  the  fifth  son  of  William  Newton,  formerly  member  of  Parliament 
for  Ipswich,  and  of  Elizabeth  (Milnes),  daughter  of  Richard  Slater  Milnes, 
formerly  member  of  Parliament  for  York.  He  was  graduated  B.  A.,  in 
1853,  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  later,  as  a  traveling  Fellow  of 
the  College  (1854-1863),  visited  Lapland,  Iceland,  the  West  Indies,  and 
North  America,  and  in  1864  he  visited  Spitzbergen.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  Zodlogy  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Magdalen  College  in 
1864,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Professqr  Newton  was  one  of  the  twenty  original  members  of  the  British 
Ornithologists'  Union,  founded  in  November,  1858  at  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  which  organization  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Quarteriy  Magazine  of  Ornithology,  'The  Ibis,'  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1859,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  P.  Jj.  Sclater.  The 
isecond  series  of  'The  Ibis'  (1865-1870)  was  edited  by  Newton;  he  also 
prepared  the  bibliographical  matter  for  the  'Aves'  of  the  'Zoological 
Record'  for  the  years  1864-1869,  and  was  editor  of  the  '  Zoological  Record,' 
1870-1872.  His  principal  publications  are  'The  Zoology  of  Ancient 
Europe'  (1862),  the '  Ornithology  of  Iceland  '  (1863),  'Ootheca  Wolleyana' 
(1864-1907),   'Zoology'   (1874,   1894),  '  Yarrell's  British  Birds'  (4th  ed.. 


>  On  the  Osteology  of  the  Tubinares.     By  R.  W.  Shufeldt.    Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  XLI, 
Feb.  1907,  pp.  109-124. 
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Vols.  I,  II,  1871-1882),  and  *  A  Dictionary  of  Birds'  (1893-1896).  The 
latter  is  made  up  largely  of  earlier  contributions  to  the  'Encyclopedia 
Britannica,'  here  revised,  often  amplified,  and  brought  down  to  date, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  collaborators,  as  Dr.  Gadow  for  the  ana- 
tomical subjects  and  Dr.  Lydekker  for  palsomithology.  His  minor 
contributions  to  the  proceedings  of  various  scientific  societies  and  natu- 
ral history  journals  are  numerous  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  ornitho- 
logical subjects.  His  'Dictionary  of  Birds,'  however,  is  his  enduring 
monument,  and  is  the  one  ornithological  work  of  greatest  service  to 
the  greatest  number.  Newton's  preeminent  erudition  in  the  field  of 
ornithology,  his  excellent  judgment  in  all  matters  bearing  upon  its 
history  and  development,  and  his  unsurpassed  clearness  of  exposition, 
are  especially  exemplified  in  the  'Dictionary,'  the  introduction  to  which 
is  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  of  ornithology  of  value  for  all  time. 

Professor  Newton  received  medals  from  the  Linnspan  and  Royal  Societies 
of  London,  and  served  repeatedly  as  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  of  the  Zodlogical  Society,  and  was  President  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  bird  protection,  first  bring- 
ing the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1868,  and  later  securing  the  enactment  of 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  for  their  protection.  He  was  also  chairman 
for  many  years  of  the  British  Association  Committee  on  the  Migration 
of  Birds. 

Doubtless  few  American  ornithologists  who  have  been  in  England  have 
failed  to  visit  Cambridge  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  great  master, 
who  has  won  their  respect,  not  to  say  affection,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  foreign  ornithologist.  He  was  also  a  most  genial  and  faithful 
correspondent.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  the  writer,  dated  18  May.  1907.  and 
thus  written  but  three  weeks  l)efore  his  death,  he  refers  to  himself  a.s  hav- 
ing been  "more  or  le.ss  of  an  invalid"  for  the  previous  two  months,  hut 
there  is  nothinj?  to  imply  serious  illness,  or  to  arouse  apprehension  for  the 
futurc.  The  news  of  his  death  by  a  cable  dispatch  from  Ix)ndon  thus  came 
as  a  sad  surprise. 

Thomas  IIknio'  I)()rc;L.\ss.  one  of  Illinois'  \>est  infonned  ornithologists, 
died  at  Los  Anji^eles,  Cal..  Af)ril  2,  1907.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass  left  their 
home  in  Wauke^an.  111.,  in  December  to  vi.^it  California,  as  they  had  done 
in  several  previous  years.  Mr.  Douglass  ha<l  a  .severe  cold,  and  later  heart 
trouble  developed,  which  soon  terminated  fatally.  He  was  5.5  years  old, 
and  (luring  the  sixties  ami  seventies  did  a  good  deal  of  active  field  work 
among  the  hirdsof  Lake  County.  Illinois,  securing  many  rare  s|K»cimens  of 
birds  and  (»kks.  which  were  then  new  to  the  State.  Mr.  Dougla.vs  con- 
ducted one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  this  country',  his  sjx'cialty  being  Coni- 
fers of  every  vari(»ty.  which  he  raised  from  seeds  and  supplied  the  young 
trees   to  mo>t  of  the  other  nurseries  in  the   I'nited  States.      He  wa«i  a 
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thorough  lover  of  nature,  very  modest  and  kind-hearted,  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him.*  — H.  K.  C. 

The  a.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the  Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  North 
American  Birds  held  a  five  days'  session  in  Washington  in  April  (April  18- 
25),  at  which  satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  settling  the  large  number 
of  cases  that  awaited  its  action  preparatory  to  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Check-List.  A  few  questions,  relating  mainly  to  little 
known  forms  of  birds,  were  necessarily  deferred  on  account  of  lack  of 
material,  but  all  questions  of  nomenclature  were  practically  cleared  away, 
and  only  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for  the  printer  remains  to  be 
completed.  This,  however,  is  a  serious  undertaking,  especially  the  part 
relating  to  the  geographical  ranges  of  the  species  and  subspecies.  The 
preliminary  draft  for  this  part,  kindly  undertaken  for  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  Stone,  is,  however,  well  advanced,  but  the  new  Check-List  as  a  whole 
will  probably  not  be  ready  for  the  printer  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  new  Check-List  will  differ  materially  in 
arrangement  from  former  editions,  through  the  adoption  of  a  modem 
system  of  classification,  and  also  otherwise  through  the  elimination  of  the 
old  concordance  and  the  secondary  references.  The  various  propositions 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  vernacular  names,  which  have  been 
suggested  to  the  Conunittee,  either  publically  in  'The  Condor*  or  *The 
Auk,'  and  also  privately  through  correspondence,  have  been  carefully 
and  for  the  most  part  favorably  considered,  so  that  the  changes  that  will 
be  made  in  this  respect  will  meet  all  of  the  essential  objections  that  have 
been  raised  in  reference  to  this  important  feature  of  the  Check-List. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  is  emphasized 
by  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  (for  the  year  1906)  recently 
issued.  The  satisfactory  increase  of  all  the  departments,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  many  permanent  improvements  is  noted,  as  also  the  good  health 
and  very  low  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  among  the  animals.  The  bird 
collection,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  "contained  living  examples  of  26 
orders  of  birds  out  of  the  total  31  orders,"  while  the  net  increase  over  1905 
was  136  species  and  549  specimens.  The  total  number  of  specimens  at 
the  end  of  1906  was  2104,  representing  491  species,  the  birds  of  the  United 
States  being  represented  by  about  170  species.  Great  advance  has  been 
made  in  labeling  the  collection  with  large  descriptive  labels,  embracing 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  species.  The  management,  Director 
Homaday,  and  his  able  corps  of  Curators,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  credit 
for  developing  a  zoological  park  of  the  first  rank  in  so  short  a  period. 


['See  also  an  appreciative  reference  to  Mr.  Douglass  in  'The  Auk'  for  April,  1907, 
p.  122,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Jolin  F.  Ferry  on  'Ornithological  Conditions  in  North- 
eastern lUinoifi, ' —  Ed.] 
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During  the  last  year  a  considerable  number  of  important  bird  groups 
have  been  added  to  the  collections  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  a  more  detailed  account  of  which,  with  illustrations,  may  be 
given  later.  These  include,  among  others,  the  Heath  Hen,  the  Prairie 
Hen,  the  Sage  Grouse,  the  Golden  Eagle,  the  Sand  Hill  Crane,  the  Anhinga, 
the  Farallone  Cormorant,  an  Arizona  Desert  Group,  and  a  new  Brof^'n 
Pelican  Group.  Material  was  gathered  in  April  and  May  of  the  present 
year  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  Bahamas  for  a  Man-o'-War  Bird  group  and 
a  Booby  group,  and  in  Georgia  for  an  Egret  group.  He  is  now  in  the 
Saskatchewan  region  to  secure  material  for  a  large  group  of  mareh-breeding 
waterfowl,  and  later  will  visit  the  Canadian  Rockies  for  material  for 
groups  of  Alpine  species. 

Mr.  E.  Thompson  Seton,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Preble  of  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  is  spending  the  present  season  in  the  exploration 
of  the  region  northeast  of  Lake  Athabasca,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
manmials  and  birds,  and  will  doubtless  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
that  little  known  area. 

The  occurrence  of  an  immense  flock  of  Thick-billed  Parrots  (Rhynchop- 
4nUa  pachyrhyncha),  numbering  from  700  to  1,000,  in  the  Chiricahua 
Mountains,  Arizona,  in  August,  1904,  is  recorded  in  'The  Condor'  for  July, 
1907  (IX,  p.  104)  by  Mr.  Austin  P.  Smith,  who  believes  that  this  species 
is  not  so  casual  in  Arizona  as  has  been  supposed,  but  may  be  expected  to 
occur  "every  few  years  or  so*'  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Arizona. 

A  NOTEWORTHY  arrival  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Ix)ndon  is  a  collection 
of  living  South  American  Hummingbirds  received  May  27  last,  through 
the  liberality  of  Captain  .\lbert  Pam.  Of  a  consignment  of  some  fifty 
specimens,  all  from  Venezuela,  twenty  arrived  alive,  representing  four 
species. 
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A  LAPLAND  LONGSPUR  TRAGEDY: 

Bkino  an  Account  of  a  Great  Destruction  of  these  Birds  dur- 
ing A  Storm  in  Southwestern  Minnesota  and  Northwestern 

Iowa  in  March,  1904.' 

BY  THOMAS  8.    ROBERTS,   M.   D. 
Director f  Department  BirdSf  Minnesota  Natural  History  Survey, 

Plates  XIII  and  XIV. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  amount  of  interesting  and  highly  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  the  always  mysterious  migratory  move- 
ments of  birds  has  been  obtained  of  late  years  by  studying  the 
destructive  effects  of  great  or  unseasonable  elemental  disturbances ; 
such  disturbances  operating  either  alone  or,  more  frequently,  in 
conjunction  with  various  artificial  obstructions  of  human  devising. 
Lighthouses,  prominent  electric  lights  in  cities  and  villages,  bril- 
liantly illuminated  buildings  and  similar  lures,  together  with  the 
net-work  of  wires,  that  now  form  a  huge  cobweb  over  such  a  lai*ge 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  serve,  especially  in  times  of 
unusual  darkness  and  storm,  to  lead  to  their  death  countless 
thousands  of  the  hurrying,  migrating  hosts.  The  light  of  morning 
permits  an  inventory  of  the  dead  and  dying  that  reveals,  not  infre- 
quently, facts  that  are  new  in  regard  to  the  movement,  distribution 
and  comparative  abundance  of  little  known  species  and  much  in 
regard  to  many  others  that  may  be  surprising  and  that  could  have 
been  learned  in  scarcelv  anv  other  wav. 

t  ft-  ft 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  present  to  the  Union  an  account 
of  one  of  these  great  bird  catastrophies  that,  by  reason  of  its  extent 

1  Read  at  the  Twenty-third  Congress  of  the  A.  O.  U..  New  York,  Nov.  16,  1905. 
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and  some  of  the  questions  involved,  may  prove  interesting  even  if 
it  be  possessed  of  no  very  great  intrinsic  value. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1904,  there  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  of  several  Minnesota  cities  and  villages  brief  telegraphic 
statements  of  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  a  small  brown 
bird  during  the  night  of  March  13-14  in  and  about  the  villages  of 
Worthington  and  Slayton  in  southwestern  Minnesota,  well  out  in 
the  prairie  portion  of  the  State.  A  day  or  two  later  several  of  the 
dead  birds  were  sent  by  a  physician  of  Slayton  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Minneapolis,  and  were  referred  to  the  writer  for  identi- 
fication. They  proved  to  be  Lapland  Longspurs  (Ccdcarius 
lajyponicus).  Nearly  a  week  had  now  elapsed,  but  as  it  was  learned 
by  telephoning  to  one  of  the  towns  in  question  that  the  accounts 
were  not  unfounded  or  exaggerated  and  that  abundant  evidence 
of  the  bird  destruction  still  remained,  Dr.  L.  O.  Dart  was  sent  as  a 
representative  of  the  State  Natural  History  Survey  to  gather  all 
possible  data  bearing  upon  the  event,  and  it  is  from  the  information 
secured  by  him  that  this  account  is  pref>ared. 

Dr.  Dart  w^ent  first  to  Worthington  and  Slayton,  the  two  places 
where  the  birds  were  killed  in  greatest  numbers,  and  there  made 
careful  personal  examination  into  the  then  existing  conditions  by 
studying  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the  dead  birds  and  the 
post  mortem  findings;  and  also  had  a  series  of  inter\'iews  ^lith 
various  residents  who  had  been  eve-witnesses  of  the  event.  A 
less  thorough  examination  was  made  at  several  other  places.  A 
few  days  later  letters  of  inquiry  were  addressed  to  the  postmasters 
at  some  twenty-three  villages  in  southwestern  Minnesota,  north- 
western Iowa  and  southeastern  South  Dakota  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  further  information  that  might  give  some  definite  idea  of  tlie 
extent  of  the  area  of  destruction.  Ten  replies  were  received  to 
these  letters.  Most  of  the  citizens  in  the  towns  where  the  birds 
were  killed  had  been  so  imprt^ssed  by  the  extent  and  unusual  char- 
acter of  the  phenomenon  that  they  wert»  ready  and  indeed  eager 
to  give  their  ex|K^rien(rs  and  to  get  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  of  what  was  locally  called  **the  great  bird  shower." 

Beginning  his  observations  at  Worthington,  the  county  seat  of 
Noble  County,  on  March  22,  eight  days  after  the  Ix)ngspurs  were 
destroyed,  Dr.  Dart  found  large  numlx»rs  of  dead  birds  in  all  the 
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streets  of  the  village,  but  it  was  said  that  many  had  been  washed 
away  by  a  hard  rain  storm  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  20th. 
All  over  the  courthouse  yard  dead  birds  lay  only  five  or  six  feet 
aj)art,  and  this  was  reported  to  have  been  the  condition  throughout 
the  town  the  morning  after  the  storm.  Adjoining  the  town  on  the 
west  and  the  east  lie  two  small  lakes,  each  having  an  area,  at  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  of  one  square  mile.  The  winter  ice  was  still 
on  these  lakes  but  the  snow  had  melted  and  frozen  again,  thus 
presenting  an  unobstructed  hard  surface.  Here  the  dead  birds 
were  more  conspicuous  than  among  the  grass  and  mud  of  the  fields 
and  town,  and  the  ice  was  found  to  be  everywhere  dotted  with 
theur  bodies  over  the  entire  surface  of  both  lakes.  Dr.  Dart  walked 
out  to  the  middle  of  each  lake  and  made  careful  estimates  by 
measuring  off  a  number  of  twenty-foot-square  areas  in  various 
places  and  counting  the  birds  in  each.  The  average  showed  five 
and  a  half  birds  to  the  four  hundred  square  feet,  or  a  total  of  374,328 
birds  on  each  lake,  which  reveals  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  round 
%ures  there  were  750,000  Lapland  Longspurs  on  the  surface  of 
these  two  lakes  alone  I  And  this  figure,  large  as  it  may  seem,  is 
really  less  than  the  truth,  for  the  estimate,  in  order  to  keep  well 
within  bounds,  has  been  cut  in  one  or  two  places,  and  a  million  birds, 
incredible  though  it  may  seem,  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

In  clumps  of  bushes  around  one  of  these  lakes  were  many  live 
Longspurs,  showing  evidences  of  various  injuries  more  or  less 
severe.  Some  could  not  fly  sufficiently  to  avoid  being  taken  in  the 
hand.  They  had  evidently  managed  since  the  storm  to  eke  out  an 
existence  in  these  sheltered  places,  unnatural  haunts  though  they 
were  for  Lapland  Longspurs.  At  a  residence  in  town  were  seen 
two  live  Longspurs,  a  male  and  female,  among  the  plants  in  a  window 
garden  where  they  had  been  fed  and  lived  contentedly  since  their 
capture  on  the  14th.  They  were  not  at  all  shy.  Dr.  Dart  states 
in  his  notes  that  from  his  observations  about  town  he  could  not 
determine  positively  that  there  were,  or  had  been,  more  dead  birds 
under  the  wires  than  elsewhere. 

The  interviews  had  at  Worthington  resulted  as  follows:  The 
village  night-watchman  said  that  on  the  night  of  the  13th-14th 
there  was  practically  no  wind  and  that  snow  was  falling  steadily 
and  quietly  during  a  portion  of  the  night.     He  first  noticed  the 
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birds  about  11  p.  M.  and  from  that  hour  they  were  abundant  until 
morning.  They  were  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  electric 
street  lamps  but  he  remarked,  "they  seemed  to  be  everywhere." 
He  saw  many  fly  against  buildings  and  picked  them  up  dead  and 
heard  others  strike  and  fall  in  the  darkness.  He  said  the  grouixl 
in  places  was  covered  with  dead,  wounded  and  apparently  unhurt 
birds.  A  great  many  were  buried  in  the  snow  with  just  their  heads 
out  and  some  of  them  when  picked  up,  warmed,  and  dried,  would 
fly  away  as  well  as  ever  so  far  as  he  could  see.  These  birds  ap- 
peared to  him  more  bewildered  than  hurt. 

The  night  telegraph  operator  stated  that  he  counted  sixty-one 
dead  birds  in  going  one  and  one-half  blocks  and  saw  fully  one 
hundred  live  ones.  He  caught  seven  or  eight  of  the  latter,  carried 
them  home,  warmed  and  dried  them  and  when  released  next  day, 
they  flew  off  all  right,  except  one  bird  which  was  injured.  The 
night  was  not  cold.  The  snow  was  in  large  flakes,  quite  wet, 
and  fell  quietly  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  The  birds  began 
to  arrive  about  11  p.  M.  and  continued  until  three  or  four  in  the 
morning. 

Another  observer  who  was  out  at  midnight  said  that  the  air  was 
ever\^vhere  full  of  birds  hut  that  thev  were  more  numerous  about 
the  ek'ctric  lights  than  elsewhere.  He  saw  some  inside  of  the  art^ 
light  globes.  Many  were  captured  and  examined.  Some  were 
injim^d  but  others  were  not.  These  latter  would  lie  in  the  snow 
and  make  no  effort  to  escape.  The  feathers  of  many  were  soaked 
from  the  wet  snow.  The  walks  and  streets  were  covered  with 
dead  and  live  birds. 

An  electrician  in  the  emj)loy  of  the  electric  light  c*ompany  n»- 
ported  that  on  the  night  in  question  there  was  a  scarcely  j^erceptiblc 
wind  from  a  little  east  of  south.  The  temperature  was  alwve 
freezing.  The  birds  apiK'ared  about  11  p.  M.  and  kept  coming 
until  nearly  dayliglit.  He  corrolxmited  what  the  others  had  said 
but  thought  that  the  next  morning  the  dead  binls  were  most  num- 
erous under  tlic  electric  lights  and  net  work  of  wires  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  village.  The  ground  in  such  placvs  was  literally 
covered  with  them.  He  took  five  or  six  out  of  one  electric  light 
glol)e.  He  cauglit  ten  or  twelve  and  took  them  home.  They 
were  not  timid  and  ate  ravcnoush  out  of  the  hand.  All  flew  awav 
when  lilwrated  later. 
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A  Mr.  Drobeck  reported  that  on  the  morning  following  the 
storm  he  noticed  lumps  or  balls  of  snow  on  the  roof  of  his  bam  and 
that  when  they  thawed  in  the  morning  sim,  they  were  found  to 
contain  live  birds.  The  heads  of  the  birds  would  first  appear,  and 
then,  shaking  off  the  snow,  they  would  sit  for  a  time  in  the  sun 
dr}nng  and  preening  themselves  and  then  fly  off.  He  caught 
several  and  took  them  in  the  house  and  it  was  two  of  these  birds 
that  Dr.  Dart  saw  in  his  window  garden  a  week  later.  This  curious 
statement  was  corroborated  by  a  second  observer.  Evidently  the 
birds  had  become  wet  and  snow-laden,  and  falling  into  the  sticky 
snow  had  bv  their  efforts  rolled  themselves  into  snow-balls. 

Dr.  Manson  and  Dr.  Humiston,  two  physicians  of  Worthington, 
gave  their  testimony  along  the  same  lines  as  above.  The  former 
added  that  he  noticed  that  many  of  the  birds  had  entered  the  snow 
head  foremost  as  though  they  had  pitched  down  head-long  rather 
than  as  though  they  had  fluttered  down  as  they  probably  would 
have  done  after  striking  some  obstacle.  When  these  birds  were 
picked  out  of  the  snow  it  was  found  that  the  snow  was  stained  with 
blood  that  had  oozed  from  their  mouths. 

Slayton,  the  county  seat  of  Murray  County,  situated  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  and  six  miles  west  of  Worthington,  was  the 
next  place  investigated.  It  was  stated  by  several  residents  of  this 
village  that  on  March  13,  after  a  rainy  and  windy  afternoon,  the 
wind  fell  toward  night  to  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  southeast,  and 
later  a  hea\y  wet  snow  began  falling  which  continued  for  several 
hours,  but  the  snow  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  only  an  inch  or  two. 
The  temperature  was  above  freezing.  There  were  no  electric 
lights  here,  the  streets  being  lighted  with  gas.  There  were  also 
fewer  wires.  On  the  23d  of  March,  nine  da}*s  after  the  storm, 
Dr.  Dart  states  that  dead  birds  were  in  evidence  ever3rwhere  in 
town.  Heads,  wings  and  tails  could  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the 
mud  everywhere  in  the  main  street  and  in  other  streets  even  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  It  was  stated  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  twenty-nine  dead  binls  were  swept  off  the  seventy-five  feet  of 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hotel.  From  the  roof  of  the  latter  building 
Dr.  Dart  counted  nineteen  dead  Longspurs  in  the  eaves-trough, 
and  undoubtedlv  manv  had  been  washed  awav  bv  the  heaw  rain 
on  the  20th.     Scattered  over  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  building 
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were  a  number  of  dead  birds,  and  others  lay  in  the  eaves-trough  of 
still  another  building. 

It  was  stated  that  nearly  every  family  in  the  town  had  captured 
from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen  or  more  live  birds  and  that  after  thev 
had  been  cared  for  for  a  short  time  they  flew  off  as  well  as  ever. 
Thirty-six  hours  after  the  storm  twenty-one  live  birds  were  counted 
harboring  in  one  of  the  lumber  yards.  A  German  farmer  living 
a  half  mile  northwest  of  the  town  saw  six  birds  at  his  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th;  four  were  dead  and  two  alive.  The  latter 
he  caught,  took  them  in  the  house  and  later  they  flew  away. 

In  view  of  his  experience  at  Worthington,  Dr.  Dart  made  an 
examination  of  the  ice  on  a  small  lake  a  half  mile  or  so  from  Sla%ton, 
but  found  no  dead  birds  there. 

Dr.  Davis  of  Slajton  reported  that  the  day  following  the  storm 
he  drove  forty  miles  east  of  the  town  and  did  not  see  any  dead  birds 
outside  of  the  village.  He,  however,  saw  flock  after  flock  of  Long- 
spurs,  and  thinks  that  he  never  before  saw  so  many  of  these  birds 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  picked  up 
fifty  dead  birds  in  a  space  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet  behind  a  store. 
He  thought  the  greatest  destruction  was  in  the  central  f>art  of  the 
town. 

Dr.  Ix)\ve,  however,  said  that  dead  and  live  birds  were  all  over 
town  and  that  his  children  ])i('k€»d  up  sixty-one  in  his  d(K)r  yard 
and  that  nianv  still  remained.  He  counted  twentv-one  on  the 
ground  under  one  lani])-post.  Dr.  Lowe  and  the  editor  of  the  hKul 
paper  reported  that  then*  wviv  many  birds  perched  on  the  windoA^ 
sills  all  over  town  early  in  the  morning  after  the  storm. 

The  Slavton  town  marshal  said  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13ili 
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he  saw  large  flocks  of  small  birds  on  a  hill  north  of  town.  He  first 
noticed  the  birds  at  night  a  little  after  nine  o'clock.  The  binls 
seemed  to  come  from  the  east  and  were  circling  over  the  town  and 
twittering  as  though  confused  and  lost.  Between  nine  and  ten,  he 
saw  manv  strike  windows  and  fall  dead  or  stunned.  After  10  p.  M. 
there  were  only  three  street  lights  burning  and  around  these  lamp 
the  (lead  birds  were  most  numerous.  On  the  following  morning 
most  of  the  dead  birds  were  imder  the  snow.  Thn»e  or  four  daN's 
after  the  occurn'iice  many  of  the  birds  wert»  still  flying  alxiut  the 
town. 
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At  Avoca,  a  little  town  seven  miles  southeast  of  Slayton,  Dr. 
Dart  saw  dead  Longspurs  in  the  streets  and  on  the  ice  of  a  small 
lake  near  by. 

W.  J.  Ross,  station  agent  at  Heron  Lake,  twenty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Slayton,  reported  that  many  birds  were  killed  there 
in  the  same  storm  —  all  Longspurs. 

Information  gleaned  by  personal  interview  with  a  man  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  showed  that  large  numbers  of  Longspurs  had 
been  killed  on  the  night  in  question  at  Luveme,  the  county  seat 
of  Rock  County,  and  distant  thirty  miles  due  west  from  Worthington. 
Also  that  dead  birds  were  to  be  seen  at  all  points  along  the  railroad 
between  the  two  places. 

A  communication  from  the  postmaster  at  Sibley,  the  county  seat 
of  Osceola  County  in  northern  Iowa,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of 
Worthington,  stated  that  many  birds  were  killed  there  on  the  night 
of  the  13th-14th  during  a  snow  storm.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
he  saw  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dead  birds  as  he  walked 
three  blocks  to  the  post-office.  There  were  also  many  live  birds 
unable  to  fly,  some  of  which  stayed  about  several  days.  There  are 
no  electric  lights  in  Sibley. 

C.  A.  Kinsey  reported  by  letter  from  Adrian,  a  town  eighteen 
miles  west  of  Worthington,  that  the  birds  appeared  there  in  the 
early  half  of  the  night,  and  while  he  did  not  think  that  they  were 
killed  in  large  numbers,  many  were  on  the  ground  through  the 
night  and  the  following  morning,  unable  to  fly. 

Reports  received  from  a  number  of  other  localities,  including 
letters  from  John  Crawford  of  Lakefield,  John  Knox  of  Jackson, 
and  A.  D.  Brown  of  Pipestone,  showed,  by  the  negative  evidence 
they  furnished,  the  outside  limits  of  the  Longspur  flight.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  define  fairly  well  the  region  within  which  the 
destruction  took  place  and  it  would  appear  that  this  area  embraced 
at  least  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  square  miles.  There  are  about 
forty  towns  and  villages  within  this  region,  but  many  of  them  are 
small  and  probably  did  not  figure  largely  as  centers  of  bird  destruc- 
tion. 

A  brief  statement  may  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  post  mortem 
findings  of  the  dead  birds.  The  bodies  of  many  birds  were  care- 
fully examined  at  all  points  where  observations  were  made  and  the 
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findings  were  uniform.  Briefly,  all  died  from  injuries  of  various 
kinds.  Besides  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  birds  examined  care- 
fully in  the  field,  one  hundred  were  picked  up  on  the  ice  at  Worth- 
ington  and  about  the  village  and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  were 
brought  home,  dissected  and  detailed  autopsy  notes  made  of  each. 
A  general  summary  of  these  notes  show  that  in  many  the  skulls  had 
been  fractured  and  indented,  leading  to  cerebral  hemorrhages; 
while  in  many  more  the  bones  of  the  body  had  been  variously 
crushed,  accompanied  by  extensive  internal  hemorrhages.  In 
some  instances  the  impact  had  been  forcible  enough  to  rupture  the 
intestines,  lungs  or  other  viscera.  A  few  had  their  necks  broken. 
Many  had  broken  wings  and  legs  associated  with  other  more  fatal 
injuries.  The  birds  picked  up  on  the  ice  had  just  as  extensive 
injuries  as  those  found  elsewhere,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  in 
their  utter  confusion  they  must  have  dashed  headlong  onto  the 
surface  of  the  lake  from  a  considerable  height.  All  the  birds  were 
very  fat  and  had  been  in  excellent  condition.  Examination  of  the 
stomachs  of  many  dead  birds  revealed  the  fact  that  all  were  empty 
except  for  small  amounts  of  fine  gravel;  even  this  was  wanting  in 
some  instances. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  any  calculation  as  to  the  probable 
number  of  birds  killed  during  that  one  night.  The  center  of 
destruction  seems  to  have  been  at  Worthington,  where,  taking  the 
reasonably  accurate  basis  of  calculation  furnished  by  the  lake 
surfaces  as  a  guide,  it  would  seem  that  certainly  not  far  short  of  a 
million  and  a  half  birds  were  killed.  Not  as  manv  were  killed  at 
other  points,  so  far  as  known,  but  what  the  grand  total  for  the  whole 
area  of  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  square  miles  must  have  been  I  will 
leave  for  your  imagination  to  picture.  All  of  the  birds  were  Lap- 
land Ix)ngspurs.     Not  an  individual  of  any  other  species  was  found. 

As  to  the  explanation  of  this  catastrophe:  It  is  plain  enough  iliat 
on  the  fateful  ni^ht  there  was  in  progress  an  immense  migratory 
movement  of  I^ipland  I^)ngspurs  leaving  the  prairies  of  Iowa 
where  thev  had  passed  the  winter  months  for  their  summer  homes 
in  the  Northland,  and  that  becoming  confused  in  the  stonn-area 
by  the  darkness  and  heavy  falling  snow  they  were  attracted  by  the 
lights  of  the  towns  and  congregated  in  great  numl)ers  over  and  about 
these  j>laees.     In  their  bewildered  condition  great   numbers  flew 
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against  various  obstacles  and  were  killed  or  stunned  while  many 
others  sank  to  the  groimd  exhausted.  It  would  also  seem  probable 
that  a  considerable  number  became  wet  and  snow-laden  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  the  snow,  and  thus,  unable  to  fly,  were  forced 
downward  to  the  earth  to  be  dashed  to  death  if  falling  from  a  con- 
siderable height,  or  simply  stunned  if  from  a  lower  elevation.  This 
theory  that  the  birds  fell  heavily  or  darted  swiftly  downward  from 
high  in  the  air  would  seem  to  be  the  only  way  to  explain  the  presence 
and  the  extensively  mutilated  condition  of  the  dead  birds  on  the 
ice  of  the  lakes  at  Worthington  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  dead 
birds  found  in  the  yards  and  fields  and  on  the  roofs  of  buildings 
appear  to  have  met  death  in  the  same  manner. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  BIRDS  PROCURED  NEAR 
CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  ARTHUR  T.   WAYNE. 

Golymbas  aoritas.  Horned  Grebe. —  This  Grebe  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  from  November  until  the  middle  of  March,  but 
it  is  rare  to  obtain  one  in  full  adult  nuptial  plumage  while  the  birds 
sojourn  here,  as  they  commence  to  migrate  long  before  the  breeding 
plumage  is  acquired.  The  change  from  winter  to  summer  plumage 
b^ins  about  the  10th  of  March.  A  specimen  taken  April  7,  1888, 
was  assuming  the  characteristic  nuptial  plumage,  while  a  bird 
shot  on  March  21,  1906,  has  the  throat  mottled  with  black  and  the 
fore  neck  pale  chestnut. 

Dr.  Eugene  Ekimund  Murphy  took  a  specimen  in  almost  perfect 
nuptial  plumage  at  Cape  Romain  on  May  15,  1904,  and  the  writer 
procured  a  male  near  Mount  Pleasant,  on  June  5,  1907,  which 
very  closely  resembles  the  bird  taken  by  Dr.  Murphy.  Both  of 
these  birds  were  in  good  condition,  and  not  wounded,  hence  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  should  have  remained  on  this  coast  so  late 
in  the  season  of  reproduction. 

Nyctanassa  yiolacea.  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron. — 
On  March  23,  1907,  the  writer  shot  a  female  of  this  handsome 
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species,  and  upon  examination  found  the  abdomen  bare  and  the 
skin  wrinkled  showing  that  incubation  was  going  on  even  at  this 
early  date.  Upon  dissecting  the  specimen  it  was  foimd  that  r«o 
eggs  had  been  laid,  while  the  third,  which  would  have  been  the  last, 
was  almost  ready  for  extrusion.  As  far  as  my  information  on  the 
breeding  of  this  species  goes  this  is  the  earliest  record  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  southern  part 
of  Florida.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  winter 
of  1907  was  exceptionally  mild,  and  July  and  August  temperatures 
prevailed  during  the  latter  half  of  March.  The  day  on  which  this 
heron  was  shot  the  thermometer  registered  94.2  degrees. 

Helminthophila  bachmanii.  Bachman's  Warbler. —  During 
the  month  of  March,  1907,  I  kept  a  sharp  lookout  in  suitable 
localities  near  my  home  for  the  arrival  of  this  rare  warbler,  but 
although  I  was  in  the  woods  almost  daily  no  birds  were  obser\'ed 
until  the  breeding  ground  was  visited,  when  six  f>airs  were  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  swamp  where  the  first  nests  and  eggs  were 
taken  in  April,  1906  (see  Auk,  XXIV,  Jan.,  1907,  pp.  43-48). 
Some  of  the  birds  must  have  certainlv  arrived  not  later  than  Feb- 
Tuary  28  or  March  2,  as  the  first  nest,  found  on  March  27,  contained 
one  egg.  This  nest  was  left  until  the  30th,  when  it  contained  four 
fresh  eggs  and  the  female  was  incubating. 

On  April  3  I  found  a  nest  which  contained  five  eggs  far  advancxni 
in  incubation.  This  nest  and  eggs  was  found  within  fifty  ftt»t  of 
the  spot  where  the  first  nest  was  taken  on  April  17,  l[)()(\,  and 
doubtless  iK'longed  to  the  same  pair.  This  nest  was  evidently 
commenced  on  March  9,  and  as  it  requires  fourteen  days  for  the 
completion,  and  five  days  in  which  to  dej)osit  five  eggs,  it  will  be 
seen  that  on  March  27  or  28  incubation  must  have  just  begun,  as 
the  eggs  were  undoubtedly  incubated  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  (hiys. 
l^hese  nesting  dates  are  important,  and  ])rove  that  although  this 
s|>eeies  does  not  winter  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  migrants  in  the 
spring  and  breeds  even  earlier  than  the  resident  Yellow-thn>ated 
(Dendroira  domiuirn)  and  Pine  Warblers  {Dendroica  vicforsii). 
It  also  proves  that  the  birds  which  breed  in  South  Can)lina  reach 
their  sunnner  home  nnieh  earlier  than  those  which  niignite  along 
the  Gulf  coast  States  and  breed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for  the 
Bachman's  Warblers  that  breed  in  the  low  coast  region  of  thb 
State  undoubtedly  migrate  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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At  Branford  on  the  Suwannee  River,  Florida,  the  writer  first 
met  and  secured  this  warbler  on  March  14,  1892,  w^hile  migrating 
birds  were  noted  until  April  2.  The  next  year  I  was  collecting  at 
Old  Town,  sixty  miles  down  the  Suw^annee  (from  Branford),  and 
took  the  first  Bachman's  Warbler  on  March  10,  the  birds  being 
noted  until  the  22d  of  the  month,  when  all  had  apparently  gone 
north. 

In  1894  I  obtained  the  first  specimen  on  March  13  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Wacissa  River,  Jefferson  County,  Florida.  Although 
I  recorded  this  bird  as  a  migrant  (Auk,  Vol.  XII,  October,  1895, 
p.  367)  I  now  believe  that  it  breeds  locally  and  sparingly  near  the 
village  of  Waukeenah. 

On  March  30,  1907,  I  shot  a  fine  male  of  this  warbler  near 
Mount  Pleasant  from  near  the  top  of  a  huge  water-oak  tree  some 
eighty  feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  singing  exactly  like  a  Pro- 
thonotary  Warbler  {Protonoiaria  citrea),  and  when  I  went  to  locate 
the  singer  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  not  that  warbler,  but 
one  with  a  black  throat  and  breast  patch.  The  bird  sang  con- 
stantly, and  as  the  song  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Prothonotary 
I  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  either  the  Golden-winged 
{Helminthophila  chrysopiera)  or  Lawrence's  Warbler  (H.  lawrencet) 
—  forms  I  have  not  seen  in  life  —  and  determined  to  secure  it, 
which  I  did,  after  having  heard  it  sing  for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
Upon  securing  the  specimen  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  was  in 
reality  a  Bachman's  Warbler.  This  song  must  be  very  rare  or 
«lse  produced  by  a  bachelor  male. 

Helminthophila  celata  orestera.  Rocky  Mountain  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler. —  On  December  6,  1893,  I  shot  a  very  large 
and  richly  colored  specimen  (c?  ad.)  of  what  I  supposed  was  the 
Lutescent  Warbler  (Helminthophila  celata  lutescens).  I  sent  this 
bird  to  my  friend  Mr.  William  Brewster  for  determination,  and 
under  date  of  January  25,  1894,  he  wrote  concerning  the  specimen 
as  follows:  "The  Orange-crowned  Warbler  is  not  lutescens.  It  is 
not  nearly  yellow  enough  but  matches  closely  the  birds  which 
occur  in  Texas  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  generally." 

In  'The  Auk,'  XXII,  July,  1905,  pp.  243-245,  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Oberholser  described  under  the  name  Vermivora  celata  orestera 
a  new  form  of  the  Orange-crowned  Warbler  from  the  mountains 
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of  New  Mexico.  Having  the  specimen  in  mind  that  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Brewster  in  January,  1894,  I  wrote  him  in  August,  1905,  for  the 
loan  of  it.  He  very  kindly  forwarded  the  specimen,  together  with 
a  large  series  of  specimens  of  the  form  celata  from  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  that  he  personally  collected.  Upon  comparing  the  South 
Carolina  bird  with  Mr.  Brewster's  series  from  Colorado  I  found 
that  the  former  was  even  more  richly  colored  than  any  of  the  latter 
and  was  an  ultra  typical  example  of  Mr.  Oberholser's  new  race, 
orestera.  This  discovery  led  me  to  examine  my  South  Carolina 
specimens  of  Orange-crowned  Warblers,  that  I  had  {packed  away 
for  many  years,  and  the  result  was  I  found  no  less  than  three  birds 
clearly  referable  to  orestera,  as  follows:  January  2,  1890,  male; 
February  11,  1891,  male;  December  3,  1896,  male,  all  of  which 
were  taken  near  Mount  Pleasant. 

The  bird  taken  December  3,  1896,  is  an  ultra  typical  example 
of  orestera  while  the  others  are  nearer  that  form  than  celata. 

This  new  race  is  supposed  to  be  a  Rocky  Mountain  breeder, 
and  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  *  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  bird  (which 
breeds  in  these  mountains)  migrates  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  unless 
it  breeds  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region. 

If  this  form  is  entitled  to  recognition  another  far  western  bin! 
is  added  to  the  fauna  of  South  Carolina. 

Dendroica  tigrina.  Cape  May  Warbler. —  This  lK*autifuI 
species  is  a  Regular  although  rare  autumnal  migrant  along  the 
coast,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  detected  it  in  the  spring.  Up  to  1905 
my  latest  autumnal  reconl  was  October  18,  and  the  earliest  Sej)- 
tember  8.  On  October  31,  1900,  I  shot  a  young  male  in  my  yanJ. 
which  was  feeding  among  some  lavender  bushes,  and  on  November 
3  I  secured  a  young  female  at  the  same  spot  where  the  male  was 
obtained. 

All  the  early  migrating  Cajx*  Mays  have  been  adult  birds,  whereas 
the  latest  migrants  are  invariably  the  young  of  the  year,  which  is 
indeed  very  strange.  At  Chester,  Mr.  I^everett  M.  Ix>omis  noted 
tliis  warbler  from  October  4  to  26  (Auk,  VIII,  April,  1891,  p.  170). 
It  will  hv  seen  that  the  birds  arrive  near  Charleston  neariv  a  month 
earlier  than  at  Chester. 

Dendroica    striata.     Black-poll   Warbler. —  The    Black-j>oll 

»  W.  W.  Cooke,  in  epist. 
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Warbler  is  abundant  during  both  migrations,  but  more  abundant 
in  the  autumn  than  in  spring.  On  November  14,  1906,  I  procured 
a  female  in  my  yard.  The  day  upon  which  the  bird  was  shot  the 
thermometer  registered  28°.  My  latest  previous  record  is  October 
29,  1894,  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware  the  bird  taken  November  14, 
1906,  is  the  latest  record  for  the  United  States  with  the  exception 
of  one  from  southern  Florida  taken  or  observed  on  November  16, 
1887.  (See  Distribution  and  Migration  of  North  American 
Warblers,  Bull.  Biol.  Survey,  No.  18,  1904,  by  Wells  W.  Cooke.) 

Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. —  In  'The  Auk,' 
XIII,  1896,  p.  85,  the  writer  recorded  two  birds  of  this  species  from 
Long  Island,  taken  November  14,  1895.  Since  these  birds  were 
observed  I  have  found  the  species  to  be  an  irregular  autumn  and 
early  winter  visitor,  as  the  following  records  will  show:  Long 
Island,  November  27,  1901.  Shot  six  and  saw  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred in  pine  and  cedar  woods;  also  shot  two  on  December  26  at 
the  same  place.  Dewees  Island,  December  18,  1903.  Took  an 
adult  male.  Oakland  plantation,  Christ  Church  Parish,  October 
29,  1906.  Shot  an  adult  male,  the  specimen  being  the  only  one  I 
have  as  yet  observed  on  the  mainland.  My  friend  Mr.  Herbert 
Ravenel  Sass  observed  two  birds  in  his  garden  in  Charleston  on 
October  29,  1906.  Long  Island,  November  3,  1906.  Saw  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  and  obtained  two.  Dewees  Island,  November 
17,  1906.    Shot  two  males  and  observed  perhaps  thirty  individuals. 

This  species  shows  moult  when  it  arrives,  and  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains, which  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  birds  feed  upon  the 
seeds  of  the  pine  and  cedar  and  seem  to  be  particularly  fond  of 
the  seeds  of  the  latter  tree.  While  the  birds  have  been  common 
in  November,  1901,  and  November,  1906,  they  apparently  do  not 
remain  through  the  winter  months,  but  disappear  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  they  arrive.  Mr.  James  P.  Garick,  Jr.,  informs  me  that 
the  birds  were  very  abundant  at  his  home  in  Weston  (a  few  miles 
south  of  Columbia)  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  and  I  have  a  very  high 
plumaged  male  taken  by  him  on  October  10,  1906. 

Polioptila  csrulea.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher. —  Although  this 
species  is  said  to  winter  from  "Florida  southward"  by  Mr.  Chap>- 
man  (Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  1895,  p.  394)  and  also  by 
Mr.  Ridgway  (Birds  of  North  and  Middle   America,    Part   III, 
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1904,  p.  718)  who  says:  "wintering  in  Florida  and  other  Gulf 
States/'  these  statements  are  misleading  and  inaccurate,  for  the 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  winters  regulariy  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina. I  have  long  known  this  fact,  for  on  December  15,  1885, 1  saw 
about  a  dozen  birds  near  Charleston  and  shot  four  specimens;  while 
in  January,  1886,  others  were  noted  during  the  memorable  blizzard, 
and  which  was  the  coldest  weather  up  to  February,  1899.  I  here- 
with mention  a  few  dates  on  which  others  were  taken:  January  10, 
1889,  one;  January  2,  1893,  one;  December  26,  1898,  saw  two 
and  obtained  one;  February  4,  1903,  one.  All  the  specimens  taken 
are  apparently  immature  birds  and  the  question  is  where  do  the 
adults  winter  ?  As  they  are  presumably  more  hardy  than  the  young 
the  assumption  would  be  that  they,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  winter 
at  points  along  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Charleston.  This  b, 
however,  not  the  case  as  there  are  no  records  of  the  birds  wintering 
in  North  Carolina.  Why  the  young  of  this  species  should  winter 
and  not  the  aduU  is  certainly  very  strange. 


ON  HYBRIDS  BETWEEN  THE  MALLARD  (ANAS 
BOSCHAS)  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  DUCKS. 

BY   HEXRY   B.    BIGELOW. 

The  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoolog)'  at  Har- 
vard Universitv  contains  four  hvbrid  ducks  which  arc  well  worthv 

•  •  • 

of  description.  In  all  one  parent  is  Mallard,  the  other  WAnz 
Black  Duck,  Pintail  and  Baldpate  resjK»ctively.  All  of  these 
crosses  have  been  previously  noted,  the  Black  Duck  cross  n'jK^atedly, 
but  very  few  specimens  have  l)een  (leseril)ed  in  detail;  or  with  any 
special  R^fen^nee  to  the  relations  of  colors  to  color  patterns  in 
parents  and  hybrid  offspring.  A  complete  summary  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  Hybrid  birds  published  previous  to  11)06  will  be  found 
in  Suehetet.* 

1.     Mallard  (Ana.'i  Ijosrhns)  X  Black  Duck  {Anas  ohsrum). 

»  Des  Hybrides  &  I'^tat  sauvage des  Qiseaux.  1897. 
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Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  No.  42855,  (?,  shot  on  Curri- 
tuck Sound,  N.  C,  Jan.  9,  1889,  by  Dr.  John  Bryant. 

The  head  of  this  specimen  presents  a  very  interesting  appearance. 
The  crown,  as  far  back  as  the  occipital  region,  is  dark  chocolate 
brown,  the  feathers  margined  and  tipped  with  pale  fulvous  as  in 
the  Black  Duck.  The  sides  of  the  head  below  the  line  of  the  eye 
are  light  yellowish  brown,  striped  with  dark  fulvous  and  green; 
while  the  postocular  region,  comprising  a  band  about  .75  in.  in 
breadth  running  around  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  bright  'Mallard 
green.'  The  throat,  and  lower  side  of  the  fore-neck  are  thickly 
spotted  with  fulvous  and  green,  with  a  few  pale  spots:  a  condi- 
tion seen,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  young  male  Mallards. 
At  the  jimction  of  neck  and  breast  the  feathers  are  very  pale :  this, 
being  the  only  suggestion  of  the  white  collar  of  the  Mallard. 

The  breast,  for  a  band  about  4  inches  broad,  is  of  the  charac- 
teristic Mallard  chestnut,  each  feather,  however,  marked  with  a 
semilunar  patch  of  dark  brown.  Posteriorly  the  chestnut  of  the 
breast  shades  into  a  pale  yellowish  brown,  considerably  darker 
than  the  •  belly  color  of  the  Mallard.  At  the  level  of  the  legs  the 
semilunar  spots  disappear.  Although  the  general  tint  of  the  belly 
is  very  much  darker  than  in  the  Mallard,  yet  near  the  sides  the 
characteristic  vermiculations  of  that  species  can  faintly  be  traced, 
as  they  likewise  can  be  on  the  flanks.  The  lower  tail  coverts  show 
a  very  remarkable  condition,  the  feathers  being  streaked  with  black, 
and  with  rufous  of  a  tint  not  occurring  on  that  region  in  either 
Mallard  or  Black  Duck. 

The  middle  line  of  the  back  is  typical  obscura,  the  rump,  however, 
is  almost  black,  with  a  greenish  gloss.  The  scapulars  are  vermic- 
ulated,  and  the  arrow-shaped  tertials  are  of  the  rich  grayish  brown 
of  the  Mallard.  With  this  parent  also  the  rest  of  the  wing  agrees, 
the  speculum  having  the  white  frame  of  that  species.  The  two 
middle  tail  coverts  are  curly,  but  the  general  color  of  the  tail 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  obscura  parent.  The  legs  and  feet,  in 
the  dried  skin,  are  light  yellow. 

To  sum  up:  undoubted  Mallard  characters  are,  (1)  green  on 
the  head;  (2)  chestnut  breast  band;  (3)  white  wing  markings;  (4) 
tertials;  (5)  curly  tail  coverts;  (6)  color  of  legs  and  feet.  Black 
Duck  characters  are:    (1)  color  of  crown,  cheeks  and  neck;    (2> 
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dark  belly;  (3)  color  of  median  region  of  back  and  tail.  One 
character,  the  reddbh  markings  of  the  lower  tail  coverts,  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  hybrid. 

2.  Mallard  {Anas  boschas)  X  Black  Duck  (Anaa  obscura). 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  No.  35638.     Greene-Smith 

coll.,  No.  631,  c?;  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  This  b  a  mounted  speci- 
men, and  has  no  date. 

Crown,  from  bill  over  top  of  the  head,  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
edged  with  yellowish  brown.  Sides  of  head  and  foreneck  brownish 
yellow,  or  buffy,  with  dusky  spots,  exactly  as  in  obscura,  A  well 
marked  postocular  stripe  on  either  side  b  'Mallard  green' ;  these 
stripes,  however,  do  not  meet  at  the  back  of  the  head;  and  are 
somewhat  broken  by  brown  feathers.  There  b  a  white  collar, 
but  it  b  interrupted  both  in  front  and  behind.  The  general  ground 
color  of  the  breast,  for  a  band  about  3.6  in.  broad,  b  chestnut, 
rather  darker  than  in  most  Mallards.  The  belly  b  brownbh 
yellow  —  considerably  darker  than  in  the  Mallard  parent. 

On  the  breast,  as  in  the  foregoing  specimen,  the  feathers  are 
marked  with  dark  brown  semilunar  patches.  More  posteriorly 
these  markings  become  less  numerous;  and  at  the  level  of  the  legs 
they  disappear.  The  under  tail  coverts  arc  streaked  \inth  black 
and  rufous  exactly  as  in  the  specimen  already  described.  Unlike 
the  latter,  however,  the  flanks  in  the  present  specimen  show  no 
trace  of  veniiiculations.  The  middle  region  of  the  back  is  t\'pical 
obscura;  the  rump,  however,  yeiry  dark  with  a  greenish  gloss. 
The  wings  in  general,  and  particularly  speculum,  scapulars  and 
tertials,  show  the  characteristic  Mallard  coloration,  while  the  tail 
is  duskv,  as  in  uhscura.  The  three  middle  coverts  are  curly.  Legs 
and  feet  arc  brownish  vellow. 

This  specimen  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  one  already  described, 
showing  nearly  the  same  Mallard  and  Black  Duck  characters,  as 
well  as  the  same  new  "hvbrid"  character. 

3.  Mallard  (/l^m.v  boschas)  X  Pintail  (DafUa  acuta). 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  No.  4<X)26,  c?.     Shot  on  Curri- 
tuck Sound,  X.  C,  Feb.  1904,  bv  Dr.  John  B^^'ant. 

The  hill  in  this  specimen  is  verv  intcrcsting.  In  color  it  is  dark 
plumbeous,  the  nail,  a  stri|)e  along  the  top  of  the  culmen,  and  a 
triangular  patch  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  being  black.     This 
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coloration  agrees  exactly  with  the  Pintail,  but  in  size  the  bill  sug- 
gests the  Mallard  parent,  its  measurements  (from  the  dried  skin) 
being  culmen,  2.2  in.;  depth  at  base  .9  in.,  breadth  .8  in.  In 
adult  male  Mallards  the  culmen  is  about  2.3,  in  Pintails  about 
1.8. 

The  color  of  the  head  is  a  very  beautiful  combination  of  that  of 
the  two  parents.  The  forehead  and  crown  are  dark  grayish  brown 
with  scattered  green  feathers.  The  rest  of  the  head  shows  a  grada- 
tion between  the  Mallard  green,  and  the  bronze  of  the  male  Pintail. 
The  postocular  region  is  pure  green.  But  the  throat,  sides  of  the 
head  and  fore  neck  are  emerald  in  certain  lights,  and  bronze  when 
viewed  in  others.  There  is,  on  each  side,  a  small  semilunar  white 
patch  below  the  eye.  The  white  collar  also  shows  an  intermediate 
condition.  In  front  it  is  about  .75  in.  broad;  but  on  either  side 
it  becomes  broader  and  extends  forward  along  the  side  of  the  neck 
as  a  narrow  V-shaped  stripe,  about  1.75  in  length.  It  thus  approxi- 
mates the  white  neck  stripes  of  the  Pintail  parent.  Posteriorly 
the  green  of  the  occipital  region  gives  way  to  black,  which  in  turn 
shades  into  brownish  gray  on  the  hind  neck  and  back. 

The  fore  breast  is  of  the  characteristic  Mallard  chestnut,  but 
perhaps  rather  paler;  but  this  band  is  only  3.2  in.  broad.  Poste- 
riorly it  shades  into  a  white  band,  some  3.5  in.  broad,  which  in 
turn  gives  way,  on  the  belly,  to  pale  gray  marked  with  fine  zig-zag 
lines.  The  under  tail  coverts  are  velvety  black,  the  feathers  elon- 
gated and  pointed  as  in  the  Pintail.  The  flanks  are  pale  gray, 
with  vermiculations,  but  posterior  to  the  legs  there  is  a  white  patch, 
as  in  the  Pintail. 

The  back,  from  neck  to  rump,  is  gray,  with  dark  vermiculations 
as  in  the  Pintail;  but  most  of  the  feathers  are  edged  with  brown, 
a  character  evidently  derived  from  the  Mallard  parent.  The 
rump  is  very  dark,  almost  black,  and  the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
black,  the  feathers  edged  with  pale  gray  and  rufous.  This  reddish 
tint  occurs  in  neither  parent.  The  tail  has  a  decided  "pin"  con- 
sisting of  two  feathers,  but  these  feathers  are  the  two  middle  coverts, 
not  tail  feathers  as  in  the  Pintail.  These  elongated  coverts  are 
strongly  curved  upward.  There  are,  in  addition,  16  tail  feathers. 
The  scapulars  are  brownish  gray,  intermediate  in  tint  between 
Mallard  and  Pintail,  with  the  black  scapular  patch  of  the  Pintail, 
though  this,  in  the  hybrid,  is  rather  smaller  than  in  D.  acuta. 
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The  tertials  are  broad  arrow-shaped,  grayish  brown  becoming 
darker  at  the  margin,  as  in  the  Mallard.  The  first  two  tertials  in 
each  wing  have  the  outer  half  black,  thus  suggesting  the  black 
stripes  on  the  tertials  of  the  Pintail.  The  speculum  is  bright 
metallic  green,  of  a  tint  quite  unlike  this  region  in  either  parent. 
Its  anterior  border  is  of  two  colors,  the  inner  half  black,  as  in  the 
Mallard,  the  outer  half  chocolate  as  in  the  Pintail.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  speculum  is  black;  and  there  is  a  white  frame  as  in 
the  Mallard  parent. 

The  feet  and  legs  are  flesh  colored,  and  agree  in  size,  as  well  as  in 
color,  with  the  Mallard. 

Pure  Mallard  characters  in  this  very  interesting  hybrid  are:  (1) 
green  of  the  postocular  region;  (2)  chestnut  breast  band;  (3) 
dark  rump;  (4)  white  frame  around  the  speculum;  (5)  curliness 
of  upper  tail  coverts;  (6)  size  and  color  of  feet  and  legs.  Pure 
Pintail  characters  are:  (1)  color  of  the  bill;  (2)  bronze  on  the  head; 
(3)  white  neck  stripes;  (4)  white  lower  breast;  (5)  presence  of  a 
"pin"  in  the  tail,  although  it  b  not  homologous  with  pin  of  Z>. 
cumta;  (6)  black  scapular  patch;  (7)  number  of  tail  feathers;  (8) 
long  neck;    (9)  chestnut  portion  of  anterior  border  of  scapulars. 

Characters  appearing  in  neither  parent,  but  new  in  the  hybrid 
are:  (1)  rufous  markings  of  upper  tail  coverts;  (2)  green  color  of 
speculum. 

4.     Mallard  (Anas  boschcut)  X  Baldpate  (Marera  amerirana). 

Museum  of  Coni[)arative  Zoology,  No.  4285(),  c?.  Ix>ng  Point, 
Ontario;   Nov.  1898.     Shot  hv  Mr.  Louis  Cabot. 

The  bill  is  of  a  dark  grayish  blue,  the  nail  black,  as  in  the  Bald- 
pate. It  also  resembles  this  parent  in  dimensions,  measuring  along 
the  culmen  1.8  in.;  in  depth  at  the  base  .75  in.,  and  greatest  width 
.72.  This  is  nearly  J  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  adult  male  Mallanl. 
In  outline,  also,  the  bill  resembles  that  of  the  Bald|)ate,  for  it  has 
its  greatest  breadth  about  midway  of  its  length.  In  the  Mallard, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  gn»atest  breadth  is  at  the  base;  the  bill 
narrows  in  the  middle,  and  broadens  again  somewhat  near  the  tip. 
The  number  of  stniiners  forms  another  Bald|>ate  character,  there 
being  in  the  mandible  of  the  hybrid  38  on  a  side,  in  Baldpate^  36 
to  38,  and  in  Mallanls  49  or  o(). 

The  crown  from  the  bill  to  the  occipital  region  and  as  far  down 
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on  the  sides  as  the  eyes,  is  chocolate  brown,  the  feathers  having 
dark  centers  which  gives  a  peculiar  spotted  appearance.  This 
color  is  somewhat  like  the  crowns  of  immature  Mallard  drakes, 
but  does  not  occur  in  the  Baldpate.  The  postocular  regions  on 
either  side  are  Mallard  green;  and  these  stripes  join  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  extend  down  the  sides  of  neck  for  about  .5  inch. 
There  is  a  stripe  of  Mallard  green,  mixed  with  brown  and  buffy 
feathers,  about  .3  in.  broad  running  from  the  eye  down  to  the 
throat.  The  sides  of  the  head,  posterior  to  this  stripe  and  below 
the  postocular  patch,  are  cream-colored  with  a  few  black  and 
green  feathers,  as  in  the  adult  male  Baldpate.  The  remainder  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  fore  neck  are  pale  yellowish  brown  or  buffy, 
thickly  spotted  with  green  feathers.  There  is  no  w^hite  collar; 
but  the  breast  is  of  the  characteristic  Mallard  chestnut,  a  color 
totally  distinct  from  the  salmon  tint  of  the  corresponding  region 
of  the  Baldpate. 

The  band  is  about  3  inches  broad  and  passes  posteriorly  into 
white.  The  belly  is  white,  washed  with  pale  reddish,  a  character 
appearing  at  times  in  various  of  the  river  ducks,  and  probably  due 
to  external  causes. 

From  the  anus  posteriorly,  glossy  black,  as  are  the  lower  tail 
coverts.  The  sides  are  gray,  washed  with  pale  reddish,  and  with 
darker  vermiculations.  The  flanks  are  white.  Thus  the  color 
{pattern  of  the  sides  and  belly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Baldpate 
parent,  while  the  color  of  the  sides  is  intermediate  between  the  two 
species. 

The  median  region  of  the  back  is  gray  as  in  the  Mallard.  But 
the  shoulders  and  scapulars  are  distinctly  tinged  with  salmon 
color,  a  Baldpate  character.  The  rump  is  very  dark,  with  greenish 
gloss.  The  upper  tail  coverts  are  light  gray,  much  lighter  than 
in  the  Mallard,  many  of  the  feathers  being  edged  with  dirty  white. 
Unfortunately  this  region  is  so  badly  shot  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  any  of  the  coverts  were  curly.  The  two  middle  tail 
feathers  are  pointed,  and  longer  than  the  others,  as  in  the  Baldpate. 

The  scapulars  are  strongly  vermiculated ;  the  inner  tertials  are 
plain,  as  in  the  Mallard,  but  the  outer  ones  have  the  outer  half 
black,  with  a  narrow  white  margin,  as  in  the  Baldpate.  The 
speculum  is  of  the  purple  tint  characteristic  of  the  Mallard;   with 
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black  frame  and  white  bars  as  in  that  species.  This  pattern  is 
very  dififerent  from  the  Baldpate  speculum.  Immediately  ante- 
rior to  the  speculum  b  a  laige  light  gray  patch,  apparently  the 
renmant  of  the  white  patch  on  the  wing  of  the  Baldpate.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  yellowish. 

To  summarize:   Pure  Mallard  characters  of  this  specimen  are: 

(1)  green  color  of  the  postocular  region,  the  emerald  tint  being  ver}' 
different  from  the  lighter  green  on  the  head  of  the  male  Baldpate; 

(2)  chestnut  breast;  (3)  dark  rump;  (4)  speculum  and  white 
frame;  (5)  color  of  legs  and  feet.  Baldpate  characters  are:  (1) 
color,  size  and  shape  of  bill;  (2)  cream-colored  cheeks;  (3)  white 
belly;  (4)  salmon  tint  on  shoulders;  (5)  black  markings  on  tertials; 
(6)  light  patch  on  the  wing.  There  are  no  new  characters  appear- 
ing in  this  hybrid. 

Without  endeavoring  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  inheri- 
tance  of  the  parental  characters  —  indeed  the  material  is  far  too 
scanty  —  I  may  call  attention  to  one  or  two  striking  results.  There 
are  four  Mallard  characters  appearing  in  all  of  the  hybrids.  These 
are  the  chestnut  breast  band,  the  white  frame  about  the  speculum, 
the  dark  rump,  and  the  presence  of  *  Mallard  green'  soniewhcn* 
on  the  head.  Likewise  the  color  and  size  of  legs  and  feet  a^rw 
with  the  Mallard  in  both  the  cases  in  which  the  two  parents  differ 
in  this  respect.  The  curly  tail  coverts,  likewise,  appear  in  thixn* 
out  of  the  four  cases,  and  may  ver\'  probably  have  been  present  in 
the  fourth.  On  the  other  hand,  size,  shape  and  color  of  bill  agn^e 
with  the  other  parent,  in  both  cases  where  the  two  differ  in  thi** 
character.  Finally,  the  new  characters  appearing  in  the  hybrids 
are  worthy  of  special  attention.  These  are  two,  the  grt^en  speculum 
in  the  Pintail  hybrid,  and  the  rufous  markings  on  the  lower  tail 
coverts  in  both  Black  Duck  hybrids.  The  first  of  these,  being  an 
iridescent  color,  piay  perhaps  be  really  the  manifestation  of  inter- 
mediate stnicture.     The  second  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  CUSTER  AND  DAWSON  COUNTIES, 

MONTANA.* 

BY  E.   S.   CAMERON,   F.  Z.   S.   L.,  M.   B.   O.   U. 

Plates  XV  and  XVI. 

92.  PhalflBnoptiloB  nuttallii.  Poor-will. —  Common  in  both  coimties. 
Arrives  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May.  I  have  not  heard  it  call  after 
the  end  of  August.  Poor- wills  begin  to  fly  about  at  dusk  and  are  seldom 
seen,  but  on  every  ranch  "those  shadowy  birds,  consorts  of  bats  and  owls, 
—  those  scarce-embodied  voices  of  the  night,"  are  heard  during  June  and 
July.  The  Poor-will  would  rarely  be  seen  by  daylight  without  a  dog  to 
start  it  from  the  long  grass  and  sage-brush  in  which  it  lies.  On  May  27, 
1894,  a  collie  flushed  three  together  on  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Custer  County, 
when  two  were  shot  by  a  'tenderfoot'  which  proved  to  be  both  females. 
Each  contained  an  egg  which  in  one  was  ready  to  lay.  Pooivwills  bred 
upon  my  ranch  near  Terry,  and  in  1898. the  young  could  fly  on  August  21. 
They  visited  the  water-troughs  at  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County  of  an  even- 
ing, and  on  June  9,  1906,  three  alighted  on  the  hitching  post  about  7.30 
p.  M.  Here  two  fought  while  the  third  looked  on,  the  combatants  uttering 
their  cry  of  poor- will  and  a  peculiar  booming  or  croaking  which  differs  from 
the  noise  made  by  the  Nighthawk.  Unlike  the  eggs  of  the  latter,  those  of 
the  Poor- will  are  scarcely  ever  seen;  the  bird  seems  to  possess  an  unusual 
instinct  for  lajring  them  in  out  of  the  way  places.  On  June  26,  1907, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Archdale  flushed  a  Poor-will  from  her  two  white  eggs  on  a  steep 
hiU-side  in  some  rough  pine  brakes  at  his  ranch  near  Knowlton.  In  this 
unfrequented  place  the  eggs  were  fully  exposed  on  the  bare  earth  amidst 
the  pines.  On  June  28,  we  went  together  to  the  place  intending  to  photo- 
graph the  eggs,  but  they  had  been  already  removed  by  the  bird. 

93.  Chordeiles  yirginianus  henryi.  Western  Nighthawk. —  Abun- 
dant. Ubiquitous  in  both  counties.  Arrives,  on  an  average,  in  the  first 
week  of  June,  and  leaves  during  the  first  week  of  September.  By  the  end 
of  August  Nighthawks  are  very  scarce.  On  June  28,  1903,  sixty-nine  of 
these  birds  passed  me  flj^ng  west  at  6:30  p.  m.,  when  riding  at  my  ranch 
in  Dawson  County.  During  July,  1905  and  1906,  from  fifty  to  sixty 
might  be  counted  almost  any  evening  from  the  door  at  the  same  place. 
Their  manner  of  flying  was  to  give  twelve  rapid  wing  beats  and  then  sail 
in  circles.  Nighthawks  lay  their  two  eggs  in  any  open  situation  in  the 
badlands  or  on  the  prairie  indifferently.     They  probably  rear  two  broods 

1  Continued  from  p.  270.  For  maps  of  the  region  see  maps  facing  p.  244. —  N.  B. 
On  map  of  Dawson  (bounty,  for  '*  Scale,  12  miles  =  l  inch  "  read  Scale,  18  miles  — 1 
Inch.  On  map  of  Custer  County,  fdr  "  Scale,  12  miles  — 1  inch."  read  19.4  miles— 1 
inch. 
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in  the  year,  aa  I  have  found  both  eggs  and  full-feathered  young  at  the  end 
of  July.  The  male  assists  in  the  duties  of  incubation.  Young  full-feathered 
Nighthawks,  before  they  can  fly,  have  chestnut  and  black  upper  parts, 
black  primaries  with  narrow  buff  margins,  and  are  pale  buff  beneath.  The 
mother  gives  a  call  of  cheep  cheep  when  she  thinks  her  nestlings  are 
menaced  and  performs  extraordinary  antics. 

94.  ASronautes  melanoleacas.  White-throated  Swift. —  Rare. 
Transient.  Mr.  Dan  Bowman  has  observed  this  bird  on  the  Powder 
River,  Custer  County.     I  have  not  seen  it. 

95.  TrochiluB  cdabiii.  Rubt-throated  Humhinobird. —  Rare. 
Mr.  Dan  Bowman  has  described  Hummingbirds  to  me  observed  by  him 
at  different  times  in  Custer  County,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  this 
species.  He  thinks  that  in  the  summer  of  1888,  a  pair  nested  on  his  ranch 
by  the  Powder  River,  as  they  were  seen  about  the  garden  for  si.x  weeks 
attracted  by  the  petunias,  four  o'clocks,  and  marigolds  which  grew  there. 
Miss  Mildred  Myers  recollects  that  about  seven  years  ago  a  pair  of  Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbirds  nested  in  a  clump  of  rose  bushes  at  Miles  City, 
where  the  residence  of  Senator  McLean  is  now  situated.  She  frequently 
saw  the  nest,  which  contained  two  pearly  white  eggs  about  the  size  of  peas. 

96.  8t«llula  calliope.  Calliope  Hummingbird. —  Rare.  Mr.  Dan 
Bowman  informs  me  that  a  male  of  this  species  was  several  times  seen  by 
him  and  his  wife,  to  hover  over  a  bed  of  flowering  sweet  peas  at  Knowlton. 
Custer  County,  in  September,  1899. 

Mr.  F.  Z.  Gray  states  that  some  years  ago  a  pair  of  Calliope  Humming- 
birds nested  at  the  Mason  ranch,  situated  between  the  heads  of  Sheep  arnl 
Trail  Creeks,  being  attracted  by  the  numerous  flowers  in  Mrs.  Ma^^on's 
garden. 

97.  Tyrannus  tyrannuB.  Kingbird. —  Common  in  both  counties  on 
the  river  valleys.  Scarce  in  the  pine  liills  excepting  on  the  sprinjj  mijn^- 
tion  when  small  flocks  may  be  seen.  Kingbirds  arrive  about  the  middle 
of  May,  but,  as  with  Say's  Pha?be,  the  time  of  arrival  is  irregular.  They 
were  more  coinmon  on  my  ranch  near  Terry,  Custer  County,  than  I  have 
noticed  them  elsewhere,  and  are  late  breeders,  the  newly  fledgeti  younjc 
first  appearing  at  the  end  of  July.  Kingbirds  nest  in  the  wild  fniit  tree?, 
box  elders  and  young  rottonwoods.  generally  at  a  low  altitude.  In  WHM). 
a  pair  of  Kingbirds  built  their  nest  in  a  box  eliler  tn»e  close  to  that  of  the 
Marsh  Hawk  on  the  ground,  and  l)y  their  |)ersecution  distracted  her  atten- 
tion from  any  intrudtT.  In  this  they  did  nie  good  service,  by  pn* venting 
her  from  stooping  at  my  h(»ad,  but  they  harried  the  poor  hawk  to  such  an 
unmerciful  degree  that  it  was  a  complete  mysterj'  how  she  could  en<iure 
such  attacks  patitMitly.  However,  the  Kingbinls  were  none  the  worse. 
The  passiveness  with  which  large  hawks  will  submit  to  aggressive  King- 
birds has  always  astonished  me,  and  it  nuist  be  assumed  that  their  feelings 
alone  an*  luirt  by  the  i^ersecution.  The  Kingbird  alights  on  the  back  of 
Swainson's  Hawk,  remains  there  pecking  at  it  for  a  couple  of  s<*conds.  an«i. 
no  matter  liow  higli  the  hawk  may  .«oar.  the  small  aggn*ssor will  keepalxne 
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it  renewing  the  attacks  at  intervals  until  both  are  lost  to  view.  The  hawk 
responds  to  each  assault  by  merely  giving  sluggish  downward  flaps  when 
it  again  soars  on  motionless  wings  as  before. 

98.  TyrannuB  verticalis.  Arkansas  Kingbird. —  Abundant  summer 
visitor.  Ubiquitous  in  both  counties;  nesting  in  all  kinds  of  trees,  at  any 
elevation  indifferently.  Arrives  about  the  middle  of  May,  young  are 
generally  fledged  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  by  Sept.  20,  all  the  birds 
have  left.  Arkansas  Kingbirds  lay  from  three  to  five  eggs  and,  like  the 
next  species,  occasionally  steal  the  nests  of  other  birds.  One  pair  drove 
away  two  robins  and  took  possession  of  their  nest.  On  July  8,  1893,  I 
made  the  unusual  discovery  of  these  Kingbirds  nesting  in  a  colony  on  a 
fork  of  Whitney  Creek,  Custer  County.  The  nests  were  placed  in  the 
forks  of  young  cottonwoods,  some  contained  eggs  and  others  young  birds 
nearly  ready  to  fly.  The  male  indulges  in  a  curious  display  when  courting 
the  female.  He  makes  successive  darts  in  the  air,  fluttering,  vibrating 
his  quills,  and  trilling  as  he  shoots  forward.  Propelling  himself  thus  for 
several  hundred  yards,  he  looks  like  a  bird  gone  mad.  This  species  shows 
equal  courage  in  attacking  the  Raptores  as  the  last  mentioned.  On  July 
12,  1904,  as  my  wife  and  I  were  driving  through  cottonwoods  on  the 
Yellowstone,  a  young  Sparrow  Hawk  rose  from  the  ground  which  was 
immediately  struck  down  by  an  Arkansas  Kingbird  before  it  could  clear 
the  trees.  I  picked  up  the  dazed  hawk  and  took  it  home  when  next  day 
it  was  sufliciently  recovered  to  fly  about  half  a  mile  before  alighting. 
This  showed  that  the  hawk  had  not  fallen  from  weakness,  but  from  the  force 
of  the  onslaught. 

On  July  1,  1905,  we  watched  an  Arkansas  Kingbird  attack  a  female 
Red-tailed  Hawk  which  was  disturbed  from  her  nest  in  a  Cottonwood. 
The  Kingbird  constantly  alighted  upon  this  powerful  hawk,  once  upon  her 
head,  and  pecked  her  repeatedly,  while  the  latter  made  no  attempt  to 
retaliate,  but  merely  flew  in  circles  uttering  her  quavering  scream. 

99.  SayomiB  saya.  Say's  Phcebe. —  Common  summer  visitor.  Ar- 
rives at  any  time  between  April  5  and  April  30.  This  bird,  like  Cliff 
Swallows,  adopts  the  two  extremes  of  nesting  about  buildings  and  in 
remote  badland  solitudes.  Unlike  the  latter  it  shows  small  discernment 
in  the  choice  of  a  site,  the  nests  are  placed  on  or  against  logs  under  low 
eaves,  or  on  any  convenient  ledge,  where  the  young  must  inevitably  fall 
victims  to  ranch  cats.  If  for  any  cause  compelled  to  desert  the  first  nest, 
Say's  Phoebe  will  build  a  second  in  another  similar  situation.  Five  eggs 
are  laid.  A  pair  of  these  flycatchers  made  a  peculiar  unattached  nest  on 
a  slanting  board  at  the  back  of  my  house  in  Dawson  County,  and  ingeni- 
ously built  up  the  lower  end  to  make  the  inside  level.  As  usual  this  nest 
was  at  such  a  low  elevation  as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  predatory  animal. 
While  these  birds  excel  as  architects  and  make  substantial  nests  of  grasses 
and  fine  roots  lined  with  such  material  as  wool  and  feathers,  they  are  not 
above  appropriating  the  nests  of  other  species.  In  this  latter  case  they 
can  rear  a  brood  safely.     In  May,  1895,  a  pair  took  possession  of  a  Bam 
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Swallow's  nest  in  the  stable  and  forced  the  rightful  owners,  which  were 
renovating  it,  to  build  an  entirely  new  one  affixed  to  a  beam.  In  1904,  a 
pair  of  Say's  Phcebes  nested  below  the  eyrie  of  the  Golden  Ea^es  and  were 
unmolested.  Another  pair  which,  in  1906,  built  in  a  hole  near  the  Prairie 
Falcon's  eyrie  (on  one  of  the  highest  buttes  along  the  Yellowstone)  were 
killed  by  the  latter  for  their  young.  In  May,  1907,  a  still  more  remarkable 
site  chosen  by  these  flycatchers  was  the  old  abode  of  a  Cliff  Swallow;  one 
of  several  nests  situated  above  a  wolf-den  in  a  huge  sand  rock.  The  den 
was  inhabited  by  a  she-wolf  with  her  six  pups,  and  the  birds  were  exposed 
to  constant  disturbance,  both  from  these  animals  and  from  men  who 
suffocated  the  young  wolves  with  a  pitch  pine  fire.  The  she-wolf  escaped 
with  one  ten  weeks-old  pup  and  intermittent  efforts  were  made  to  trap 
her  at  the  den.     Nevertheless  the  flycatchers  did  not  desert  their  nest. 

100.  Contopas  richardionii.  Western  Wood  Pewee. —  Rare.  My 
wife  has  twice  seen  a  single  bird  which  came  to  our  water-troughs  in 
Dawson  County,  on  March  21  and  April  6,  respectively,  1904.  A  pair 
was  seen  by  me  near  Knowlton,  Custer  Co.,  on  May  10,  1907.  Captain 
Thome  gives  this  species  as  "  Common.     Breeds." 

101.  Empidonaz  trailli.  Traill's  Flycatcher. —  Rare.  I  obserx-ed 
a  specimen  in  the  shrubbery  at  my  north  window  (Custer  County),  on  May 
18,  1894,  and  another  remained  there  from  May  11  to  May  19,  in  1896. 
Captain  Thome  took  one  specimen  on  June  8. 

102.  Empidonaz  minimoB.  Least  Flycatcher. —  Rare.  I  saw  an 
example  of  this  flycatcher  in  the  brush  at  my  north  window  (Custer  County) 
on  May  25,  1893,  and  another  on  May  18,  1894.  Captain  Thome  gives  it 
as  "Not  common." 

103.  Empidonaz  hammondi.  Hammond's  Flycatcher. —  Rare.  I 
have  not  observed  this  bird.  Captain  Thome  obtained  "two  8j>ecimen5  — 
an  adult  July  17,  and  a  young  bird  June  8." 

104.  Otocoris  alpestns  arenicola.  Desert  Horned  Lark. —  An  abun- 
dant resident;  ubiquitous  in  both  counties.  Immense  flocks,  which  m.iy 
number  five  hundred  birds,  reinforce  the  residents  at  the  end  of  Febniar\'. 
Of  all  prairie  birds  Homed  Lark/?  are  tlie  first  to  breed.  I  have  seen  their 
prass  nests  in  depressions  of  the  plain  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  April; 
also  at  the  end  of  June,  showing  that  two  broods  are  rearetl.  I^ter  nests 
are  often  lined  with  down  from  the  pollen  of  a  small  daisy  common  on  the 
prairie.  Four  cpgs  are  laid  and  as  was  pointed  out  by  Coues  in  '  Binls  of 
the  Northwest'  (1874),  botli  sexes  share  the  duties  of  incubation.  Nfwly 
fledp:ed  youn^  run  in  the  road  ruts  like  their  parents,  and  are  som«'tim»»?< 
trodden  on  by  horses  before  they  can  fly.  At  this  ape  they  are  sprinkle<i 
all  over  with  white  dots  above  and  may  be  easily  n*co>i^izeil.  When  her 
fledtrlincs  se<Mn  in  danjrer  the  mother  flies  to,  and  nms  from  them,  alter- 
nate! v.  to  induce  them  to  follow  her  awav.  In  winter  Homed  Lark.** 
frequent  ranch  buildinp?  in  searcli  of  foo<l  which  they  find  in  the  hay 
stacks  or  in  tlic  droppinics  of  cattle  and  horses.  At  this  time  cold  and 
starvation  nMider  them  so  tame  that  they  can  l>e  easily  caupht.  (S<»e 
Chipping  Sparrow.  Xo.  143.) 
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In  the  fall  of  1889,  Captain  Thome  ''sent  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
skins  of  birds  taken  every  month  in  the  year,  to  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York.  They  were  examined  by  Dr.  Jonathan 
Dwight,  Jr.,  and  pronounced  to  be  ''all  arenicola.** 

105.  Pica  pica  hndsonica.  American  Magpie. —  Common.  More 
numerous  in  Dawson  County  than  in  Custer.  Abundant  in  Custer  County 
during  the  eariy  nineties,  where  it  was  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to 
trappers  until  exterminated  by  poison  and  traps  put  out  for  wolves.  In- 
creasing  again  now,  in  Custer  County,  during  the  last  five  years,  especially 
around  Knowiton,  from  a  single  pair  which  is  believed  to  have  come  from 
Dawson  County  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Price's  ranch.  They  nested  at  the  latter 
place  in  1902,  and  on  February,  21,  1907,  I  counted  eighteen  Magpies  in 
one  of  Mr.  Price's  pastures.  Two  pairs  of  Magpies  nest  annually  on 
Cottonwood  Creek  which  runs  through  the  badlands  near  my  ranch  in 
Dawson  County.  There  are  altogether  seven  nests  here,  but  three  only 
have  been  used  in  the  last  four  years.  The  broods  number  six  or  eight, 
and  can  fly  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  full-feathered  fledglings  sit  in  the 
tree  and  have  a  habit  of  incessantly  bobbing,  or  bowing,  which  renders 
them  difficult  subjects  for  the  photographer.  When  the  young  birds  think 
that  the  parents  are  away  too  long  they  keep  up  a  monotonous  clamor 
upon  one  note,  precisely  like  the  young  Pifion  Jay's  shriek.  Magpies 
perch  on  cattle  for  the  'warbles'  which  infest  the  hide,  and  also  alight  on 
the  backs  of  horses  and  of  the  mule  deer.  The  latter  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  this  attention,  and  I  have  seen  a  doe  push  a  Meigpie  from  her 
back  with  her  nose.  I  have  found  the  Magpie  to  be  one  of  the  tamest 
birds  in  eastern  Montana.  On  August  4,  1904,  I  approached  within  four 
yards  of  one  sitting  on  a  bush  of  the  so-called  yellow  sage  in  the  badlands. 
If  encouraged  about  ranch  buildings  there  is  no  limit  to  the  boldness  of 
this  precocious  thief. 

106.  Conms  coraz  ilnaatiu.  American  RA^^N. —  Rare.  An  occa- 
sional straggler  to  both  counties.  I  have  seen  about  half  a  dozen  in  18 
years.  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  has  not  observed  it.  When  on  a  hunting  trip  in 
1898  a  pair  were  twice  seen;  on  Nov.  21  (on  Cherry  Creek)  and  Dec.  19 
(on  Cedar  Creek)  in  Dawson  County.  At  the  latter  date  I  had  made  a 
long  and  fatiguing  crawl  towards  some  recumbent  antelope  in  high  sage- 
brush when  the  low  flying  Ravens  spoilt  my  stalk  by  frightening  the  timid 
game.  Captain  Thome  gives  the  Raven  as  "not  common"  but  Dr. 
Edgar  A.  Meams  records  it  as  "common  "  in  his  list  of  birds  of  Fort  Custer. 
(Condor,  Vol.  VI,  p.  21.) 

107.  Conms  cryptolencus.  WnrrE-NECKED  Raven. —  Rare.  One  seen 
by  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Gifford  at  the  Gifford  residence,  Fallon,  Custer 
County,  on  Sept.  14,  1902.  It  was  flying  south  within  range  of  a  16-bore 
gun. 

108.  Conms  americanus.  American  Crow. —  Not  common.  An 
irregular  spring  migrant  in  both  counties.  I  saw  a  large  flock  on  April 
29,  1894,  at  my  ranch  in  Custer  County,  but  it  is  generally  seen  in  small 
numbers. 
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In  April,  1904  (as  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  informs  me),  J.  Anderson  of  Sheep 
Creek  (Custer  County)  had  much  trouble  in  corralling  his  horses  owing 
to  a  large  flock  of  crows  which  alarmed  the  animals  by  cawing  in  the  pines. 
Mr.  F.  Z.  Gray  saw  a  flock  of  forty  crows  at  Knowlton  on  March  31,  1907. 
As  far  as  I  can  learn  the  crow  has  not  nested  in  either  county  since  1885, 
but  old  nests  may  still  be  seen  (April,  1907).  Fifteen,  which  are  in  Mr. 
Dan  Bowman's  pasture  on  Sheep  Creek,  are  situated  in  ash  trees  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

109.  Cyanocephaliu  cyanocephaliu.  Pi^on  Jay.— Common  in  the 
pine  hills  of  both  counties.  Occurs  sporadically  in  ro\ing  flocks  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  individuals  in  fall,  but  at  least  one  resident  flock  in- 
habits the  tract  of  rough  country,  some  four  by  eight  miles  in  extent, 
which  is  drained  by  Cottonwood  Creek  in  Dawson  County.  (S>ee  Auk, 
Vol.  XXIV,  Plate  VII.)  This  is  an  area  of  pine  hills  and  badlands 
combined,  practically  impassable  on  horseback,  and  contains  in  its  secure 
recesses  not  only  the  eyrie  of  the  Golden  Eagles,  but, 'where  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Yellowstone,  one  of  Prairie  Falcons  as  well. 

Here,  where  the  buttes  rise  sheer  from  the  water's  edge,  the  Piflon  Jays 
may  be  seen  on  the  high  peaks,  either  walking  about  the  cliff  or  flying 
slowly  along  its  precipitous  face,  when  they  strongly  recall  the  Jackdaws 
of  Great  Britain.  The  same  flock  constantly  frequent  my  ranch  and 
drink  regularly  at  the  water-troughs,  where  their  blue  plumage  against 
the  green  cedar  background  has  a  fine  effect  in  bright  sunshine. 

When  actually  in  the  trees,  Pifion  Jays  are  hard  to  see  on  account  of  the 
thick  branches,  but  being  restless  birds  they  constantly  pass  an<i  repa^y* 
through  the  scattered  pines  in  straggling  flight.  Although  their  onlinarA' 
pace  is  slow,  thoy  can,  when  they  like,  fly  \Qry  swiftly.  Their  presvna*  is 
always  proclaimed  by  their  shrill  cry  of  wl-dr  irhflck,  tn-^r  whdck;  the 
last  note  short .  but  the  first  two  notes  long  and  high  pitched  lik<'  the 
caterwaul  of  a  cat.  Should  a  flock  l)e  disturbed  when  fwding  in  the  pines, 
the  first  bird  taking  wing  will  warn  the  others  by  this  cr}',  when  they  wll 
follow  leisurely,  one  at  a  time,  until  all  are  in  flight  and  calling,  the  last  to 
leave,  however,  being  a  long  way  behind  the  first.  When  flying  to  water 
they  act  in  much  the  same  manner.  Piilon  Jays  have  also  a  single  call, 
like  the  cry  of  the  young  but  harsher,  and  (as  ]>ointed  out  by  Mr.  Ridirway)' 
another  'peculiar  querulous  note"  like  that  of  the  Mag|)ie  in  the  love 
season. 

That  the  cr>'  of  the  young  birds,  both  in  and  out  of  the  nest,  is  pn»risely 
similar  to  that  of  young  mag])ies,  I  can  a.««5ert  from  my  own  e.\|)erienct'. 
having  been  able  to  compare  both  at  the  same  time.  Although  at  tlie 
time  of  writing  (.\pril.  1*.H)7)  only  two  nests  of  the  Pifton  Jay  have  l)e<»n 
discovered,  it  is  (evident  that  many  pairs  must  bn»ed  here,  for  I  have  se«»n 
and  watched  luinibers  of  the  newly  fledged  young  which  could  only  just 


>  North  American   Hlnls.  by   Hainl,  Brewer  and   RIdjrway.  I^nd   Birds.  Vol.  II. 
p.  261,  1874. 
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fly  acroes  the  gulches.  The  two  nests  mentioned  were  about  four  miles 
apart,  and  so  far,  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  the  birds  breeding  in  colonies 
here,  as  in  the  mountains,  but  judging  from  the  size  of  the  flocks  it  would 
appear  that  they  undoubtedly  do  so.  The  paucity  of  nests  met  with  is 
readily  explained  by  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  country  to  be  explored. 

One  of  the  above  mentioned  nests  was  only  two  miles  from  my  ranch 
so  that  I  was  able  to  keep  the  birds  under  observation.  The  pair  were 
first  noticed  to  be  carrying  twigs  on  May  19,  at  which  date  the  nest  was 
about  half-finished,  both  birds  assisting  in  its  construction.  Without 
the  guidance  of  the  birds  it  is  unlikely  that  I  should  have  found  the  nest 
at  an,  placed,  as  it  was,  near  the  extremity  of  a  thick  pine  bough  and 
completely  screened  from  observation  except  from  above  within  the  tree. 
The  nest  was  of  large  size  with  a  smaller  interior  cup,  the  whole  of  the 
exterior,  together  with  a  platform  on  which  the  cup  rested,  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  dead  greasewood  sticks  and  a  few  rootlets.  The  width 
acroes  the  sticks  was  14  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  nest  8  inches.  The 
cup  was  very  strongly  made  of  dead  grass,  pulled  by  the  birds  into  a  mate- 
rial like  tow,  and  so  thickly  matted  together,  that  it  remained  intact  when 
nearly  all  the  surrounding  sticks  had  been  blown  away.  Some  dead  thistle 
leaves  were  woven  into  the  rim.  The  inner  cup  was  5}  inches  in  diameter 
and  2)  inches  deep.  Although  no  clay  was  used  in  its  manufacture  the 
cup  at  first  resembled  the  white  clay  lining  of  some  nests  and  thus  afforded 
charming  contrast  to  the  eggs  in  their  bower  of  pine  needles.  By  the  time 
that  the  young  were  hatched  the  cup  had  turned  from  white  to  brown. 
The  female  began  to  lay  apparently  on  May  24,  as  she  was  sitting  on  five 
eggs  on  May  28.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  both  birds  share  the  duties  of 
incubation.  The  ground  color  of  the  eggs  is  pale  greenish,  spotted,  streaked, 
and  clouded  with  reddish  brown  and  purple.  As  seen  in  the  nest  they  are 
indistinguishable  from  handsome  eggs  of  the  Blackbird  (Turdus  menda). 
The  naked  slate-colored  young  were  hatched  on  June  15,  so  that  the  time 
of  incubation  was  about  18  days.  They  are  fully  feathered  at  two  weeks 
old,  being  then  a  uniform  lavender  of  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  flower 
of  that  name,  with  bill,  legs,  and  feet  to  match.  This  hue  is  darkest  on 
the  quills  and  lightest  on  the  crissum.  After  leaving  the  nest  they  became 
more  ash  gray,  lighter  below;  the  tail  is  then  dark  slate  with  a  light  tip, 
and  the  ends  of  the  primaries  almost  black.  Until  after  the  fall  moult 
the  birds  show  no  real  blue.  The  irides  are  hazel.  The  adult  female  is  a 
pale  lavender  blue,  with  the  head  blue;  the  male  is  a  darker,  more  uniform 
blue.     As  pointed  out  by  Coues  ^  this  blue  is  **very  variable  in  intensity." 

I  regret  to  record  that  these  interesting,  but  unfortunate,  nestlings  were 
hatched  only  to  meet  with  a  cruel  fate,  for  on  the  very  day  after  emerging 
from  the  shell  (on  June  16),  they  began  to  disappear  at  inter\'als,  one  after 
another,  in  a  most  perplexing  manner.  At  first  I  attributed  their  loss  to 
the  violent  gales  which  swept  over  the  country',  uprooting  many  pines, 

1  Key  to  Nortli  American  Birds,  p.  418.  1887. 
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but,  on  July  2,  when  only  one  full-fledged  bird  remained  out  of  the  five, 
I  recognized  the  work  of  some  other  destructive  and  more  m3r8teriou8 
agency.  As  there  was  no  trace  of  the  nestlings  on  the  ground  near  the 
tree,  and  the  nest  was  invisible  from  the  outside,  it  was  my  belief  that 
winged  marauders,  such  as  Marsh  Hawks,  must  be  responsible,  although 
none  of  their  kind  had  been  seen  near  this  badland  grove.  Certainly 
there  were  Sparrow  Hawks,  but  the  massacre  of  these  innocents  seemed 
alien  to  their  habits  when  grasshoppers  swarmed,  as  at  the  time  in  question. 
Wishing  to  save  the  last  Jay  fledgling  and,  if  possible,  solve  the  mystery, 
I  sat  down  to  watch  with  my  fleld  glasses  on  a  deer  trail  where  it  wound 
near  the  summit  of  a  steep  distant  butte.  After  a  long  wait  my  patience 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  a  pair  of  Northern  Shrikes  fly  straight  to  the  Jays' 
tree.  On  this  occasion  the  parents  were  at  hand,  and,  assailing  the  mis- 
creants with  sharp  cries,  compelled  them  to  retreat.  I  held  the  key.  how- 
ever, to  this  tragedy  of  the  badlands,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  the  sole 
survivor  would  untimately  follow  its  brothers  and  sisters. 

Pifion  Jays  subsist  chiefly  on  pine  seeds,  which  they  extract  from  the 
cones,  and  also  on  the  soft  embryonic  cones  themselves,  detaching  these 
with  their  tapering  bills  from  the  tasselled  parent  stem.  Like  Magpies, 
however,  they  are  practically  omnivorous,  and  a  Pifion  Jay  has  been  known 
to  meet  its  fate  in  a  wolf  trap  by  which  destructive  instrument  so  many  of 
the  former  have  perished.  Like  Magpies,  too,  Pifion  Jays  come  about  the 
ranch  house  in  the  hope  of  receiving  scraps  from  the  table,  alighting  but 
two  or  three  yards  from  the  door,  or  on  the  hitching  post  where  the  horses 
are  tied.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  insect  food,  and  may  be  seen  walking 
about  as  they  turn  over  dried  cattle  manure  is  search  of  coleoptera.  Mr. 
Dan  Bowman  informs  me  that  in  his  locality  (Knowlton)  soft  com  on  the 
cob  has  a  great  attraction  for  them. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  in  June,  to  watch  a  flock  of  some  hundre<i  or 
more  Piflon  Jays  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  newly  fle<iKe<i 
young.  After  the  latter  can  fly  well  they  still  expect  the  parents  to  feed 
them,  and  clamor  incessantly  to  be  fed,  repeating  their  shrill  monotonous 
cry  of  ivauck  on  a  single  note,  whether  on  the  ground  or  in  the  pine  branches, 
voracious,  open-mouthed  fledglings  walk  towards  the  parents,  flapping 
their  newly  acquired  wings  to  attract  attention.  The  old  binls  may  then 
be  seen  supplying  them  with  gnibs  and  insects.  I  observed  one  female 
feed  a  single  offspring  on  the  ground  several  times  in  a  few  minutes.  In 
midwinter,  PiAon  Jays  seek  deep  ravines  and  love  to  sun  themselves  either 
on  a  bank  or  in  the  })ranches  of  low  cedars  which  grow  there.  When  thus 
sholtored  those  noisy,  restless  birds  will  sit  motionless  for  some  time 
without  calling  to  each  other.  At  this  season  their  foo<i  seems  to  consist 
entirolv  of  cedar  herrics. 

110.  Molothnis  ater.  rowniHO. —  Abundant  simimer  resident  of  both 
counties,  arri villi:  in  April.  The  maniier  in  which  Cowbirds  associate  with 
horsrs  and  rattle  is  no  loss  intorosting  than  remarkable.  I  have  often 
notio(Ml  at  my  ranoh  (Custor  Co.),  when  a  saddle  horse  was  tumeti  loose, 
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how  numbers  of  previously  unseen  Cowbirds  would  suddenly  appear  from 
space  to  perch  upon  him  and  run  up  and  down  on  his  back.  Horses  are 
corralled  here  which  are  covered  with  Cowbird  excrement,  and  on  June  3, 
1894,  I  drove  up  my  saddle  horses  with  seven  Cowbirds  perched  on  the 
back  of  one  of  them.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  H.  H.  Tusler,  has  caught  Cow- 
birds on  horses  with  his  hands. 

In  sunamer,  when  a  bunch  of  cattle  is  driven  to  some  outlying  pasturage, 
Cowbirds  often  follow  the  drove  for  the  whole  distance,  ahghting  con- 
stantly upon,  or  just  in  front  of  the  animals.  Many  times  it  seems  as  if 
the  birds  cannot  avoid  being  trodden  on,  but  they  just  manage  to  run  out 
of  the  way  in  time.  Occasionally,  the  Cowbirds  leave  the  cattle  to  dart 
aft«r  flying  locusts  which  they  catch  very  cleverly  with  their  bills. 

It  would  seem  that  Cowbirds  sometimes  attach  themselves  to  particular 
cattle,  follow  them  wherever  they  wander,  and  drink  when  they  go  to 
water.  I  noticed  young  Cowbirds,  in  August,  1905,  which  were  insepa- 
rable from  certain  cattle  of  mine  for  at  least  a  week.  Two  of  these  birds 
were  quite  buff  in  color  with  dusky  streaks  and  easily  distinguished. 

I  have  found  Cowbird  eggs  in  the  nests  of  the  Long-tailed  Chat,  Brewer's 
Blackbird,  Arctic  Towhee,  Vesper  Sparrow,  and  Chipping  Sparrow.  I 
have  seen  them  more  frequently  in  the  nests  of  the  latter  than  of  other 
species.  Three  Cowbird  eggs  are  the  most  I  have  observed  in  any  one  nest. 
On  July  25,  1896,  I  saw  the  empty,  deserted  nest  of  a  Chipping  Sparrow 
in  a  sage  bush  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Underneath  lay  an  egg  of  the 
sparrow  and  one  of  a  Cowbird.  For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  parasitic 
nesting  habits  of  the  Cowbird  in  this  region  see  Coues's  'Birds  of  the  North- 
west,' p.  181  et  seq.,  1874. 

111.  Xanthocephalus  zanthocephaluB.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 
—  Tolerably  common  on  migration,  but  the  least  numerous  of  the  black- 
birds which  come  here.  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  arrive  about  the  first 
week  in  May  and  have  disappeared  by  the  end  of  September.  They  are 
also  seen  in  the  pine  hills.  Flocks  which  frequented  the  haymeadow, 
haystacks,  and  corrals  in  the  fall  at  my  ranch  in  Custer  County  consisted 
chiefly  of  immature  birds.  While  the  adult  male  presents  such  a  splendid 
appearance,  the  immature  young  also  show  striking  variations  of  plumage. 
One  of  these  shot  among  other  species  of  blackbirds  in  the  com  on  August 
19,  1898,  was  colored  as  follows:  The  throat  from  the  base  of  the  bill  was 
bright  yellow,  which  extended  to  the  breast,  this  color  being  divided  from 
the  chestnut  sides  of  the  head  by  a  coal  black  patch  under  and  including 
the  eye.  The  crown,  hind  neck,  and  all  other  parts  were  black  except 
some  yellow  feathers  at  the  vent.  The  irides  were  hazel  and  the  bird  was 
ten  inches  long.  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  nest  at  several  localities  in 
Custer  County.  On  June  17,  1905,  my  wife  found  these  birds  numerous 
at  Brackett's  ranch  on  Whitney  Creek,  and  was  told  that  they  were  nest- 
ing in  the  vicinity. 

112.  AgeUiiu    phoeniceuB    arctolegas.*     Red-winged    Blackbird. — 

»  See  Oberholser,  Auk,  Vol.  XXIV.'p.  332. 
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Common  on  migration  in  both  counties,  arriving  about  the  end  of  April, 
but  more  scarce  in  the  breeding  season  as  there  are  few  suitable  nwiting 
sites.  Large  flocks  visited  my  ranch  (Custer  Co.)  in  1893,  which  were  very 
destructive  to  the  squaw  com,  and  destroyed  all  the  com  (in  the  milk) 
belonging  to  a  neighbor  (Mr.  H.  Tusler)  who  was  forced  to  cut  it  for  fodder. 
These  flocks  seemed  almost  entirely  composed  of  females  and  young  birds, 
and  seven  which  I  examined  were  all  immature  examples.  There  was  a 
small  proportion  of  Brewer's  Blackbirds  and  Bronzed  Crackles  among  them. 
The  Red-winged  Blackbirds  were  never  so  numerous  at  any  subsequent 
period  while  I  lived  on  this  ranch,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year 
(1893),  a  pair  of  Marsh  Hawks  established  themselves  below  the  house  and 
returned  each  succeeding  spring.  Both  parents  hunted  incessantly  to 
supply  their  young  with  food;  together,  or  separately,  they  would  beat 
the  hillsides  flying  up  and  down  the  creek  on  which  the  two  ranches  were 
situated.     This  kept  the  blackbirds  constantly  on  the  move. 

Like  Brewer's  Blackbird  the  Red-winged  chooses  all  kinds  of  positions 
for  its  nest,  and  will  sometimes  place  the  latter  as  near  the  ground  as  the 
coarse  slough  grass  will  permit.  A  pool  by  the  Yellowstone,  about  two 
miles  east  of  Terry,  used  to  be  frequented  by  a  colony  of  these  blackbirds 
whose  nests,  interwoven  with  four  or  five  growing  flags  and  suspended  two 
feet  above  the  water  were  a  pleasure  to  behold.  On  June  11,  1894,  both 
fresh  eggs  and  young  birds  were  found;  four  eggs  being  the  greatest  num- 
ber laid  in  one  nest.  Another  nest  observed  on  my  ranch  (Custer  Ca), 
at  the  same  time,  and  placed  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  in  a  wild  currant 
bush,  was  most  inferior  to  the  above  charming  style  of  bird  architerturp. 
On  this  ranch  several  pairs  of  Red-winged  Blackbirds  bre<l  every  yt^ar  in  a 
wet  meadow,  hut  reared  very  few  young  on  account  of  the  Marsh  Hawk5. 
On  June  8,  1900,  there  wore  six  nests:  five  in  slough  grass,  which  was  hen' 
preferred  to  !)ulrushos,  and  one  in  a  wild  rose  hush.  The  deep  nests  wen' 
made  chiefly  of  the  coarse  marsh  grass,  which  is  called  'slough  gnifw'  here, 
and  contained  either  four  or  five  eggs.  Unlike  Brewer's  Blackhinl,  tho 
male  of  this  species  becomes  most  aggressive  when  the  young  are  full 
fledged,  and  will  strike  an  intruder  on  the  head,  constantly  uttering  a 
loud  clucking.  The  newly  fledged  young  hi<le  in  the  slough  grass  and 
whistle  softly.  The  Red- winged  Blackbird  has  a  short,  charminc  song  of 
five  notes,  in  licjuid  quality  of  tone  more  nearly  resembling  a  flute  than  that 
of  anv  bird  1  know. 

118.  Sturaella  magna  neglecta.  Westekn  Meadowlark. —  Abumiant 
summer  resident,     rbitpiitous  in  both  counties. 

From  records  kept  over  a  period  of  eight (M-n  years  the  average  <late  of 
spring  arrival  is  shown  to  be  March  30.  and  of  the  fall  departure  (>ctol)er 
20.  The  earliest  appearance  was  March  20,  HX)7.  The  Meadowlark  i.< 
always  eagerly  awaited  here  as  the  lieraM  of  spring,  and,  in  the  first  wi»ek 
of  April,  pours  forth  its  loud  song  from  ever>'  conceivable  situation.  This 
has  several  difTerent  passages,  but  the  usual  song,  which  delights  ranch- 
men, consists  of  a  repetition  of  seven  notes  —  the  first  long  and  the  other 
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six  short  (two  triplets).  The  birds'  varied  motives  could  be  very  easily 
rendered  by  musical  notation,  which  I  presume  has  already  been  done. 
Meadowlarks  also  sing  on  the  wing,  during  rain  and  snowstorms  and  at 
night.  I  have  seen  three  rival  males  singing  against  each  other  on  the 
ground.  Of  the  Western  Meadowlark's  song  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen*  has  written: 
"  It  differs  from  that  of  the  Meadowlark  in  the  Eastern  States  in  the  notes 
being  louder  and  wilder,  and  at  the  same  time  more  liquid,  mellower,  and 
far  sweeter.  They  have  a  pensiveness  and  a  general  character  remarkably 
in  harmony  with  the  half -dreary  wildness  of  the  primitive  prairie,  as  though 
the  bird  had  received  from  its  surroundings  their  peculiar  impress;  while 
if  less  loud  their  songs  would  hardly  reach  their  mates  above  the  strong 
winds  that  almost  constantly  sweep  over  the  prairies  in  the  hot  months." 

Meadowlarks  make  their  nests  entirely  of  grass  under  the  sage-brush 
or  in  tussocks  of  grass,  and  roof  them  over  with  the  same  material.  They 
have  either  five,  six,  or  seven  eggs,  beginning  to  lay  about  May  20,  and 
sometimes  rear  two  broods.  On  June  30,  1906,  I  noticed  a  bird  sitting 
in  a  flowering  cactus  patch  which  was  the  prettiest  nest  I  have  seen.  By 
the  middle  of  June  the  young  Meadowlarks  can  fly.  In  these  the  yellow 
is  quite  pale,  but  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  adult  male  and 
female  save  that  the  yellow  at  edge  of  wing  is  paler  in  the  latter.  Early 
in  September  the  Meadowlarks  collect  in  flocks  on  the  open  prairie  when 
I  have  counted  as  many  as  fifty  together.  At  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County, 
Meadowlarks  are  very  fond  of  bathing  in  the  overflow  of  the  troughs  with 
the  other  birds,  and  become  the  wettest  of  any.  Several  times  individuals 
were  observed  which  could  scarcely  take  wing,  and  on  August  14,  1904, 
my  wife  saw  a  Meadowlark  incapable  of  flight  after  its  bath. 

Meadowlarks  have  many  enemies,  more  e8j>eciaUy  Golden  Eagles, 
Prairie  Falcons,  Marsh  Hawks,  and  Red-tailed  Hawks.  A  pair  of  the 
latter,  which  nested  for  several  years,  close  to  my  ranch  in  Custer  County, 
fed  their  young  almost  entirely  upon  these  birds.  Whereas  heaps  of 
Meadowlark  feathers  lay  on  a  log  near  the  tree,  other  remains  were  scarcely 
ever  found,  although  the  hawks  did  occasionally  procure  snakes  and 
cotton-tail  rabbits. 

Numerous  Meadowlarks  reared  their  young  in  the  vicinity  of  the  buz- 
zards' haunt,  and  this  fact,  conjoined  to  the  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  Meadowlarks  formed  the  staple  bill  of  fare,  had  probably  something 
to  do  with  the  site  chosen  for  the  nest. 

On  June  15,  1898,  I  surprised  the  female  hawk  just  after  she  had  seized  a 
newly  flown  Meadowlark  which  was  immediately  dropped.  Mr.  M.  M. 
Archdale  has  seen  a  female  Marsh  Hawk  standing  by  a  Meadowlark 's  nest 
and  devouring  the  young  birds.  I  have  several  times  found  Meadowlarks 
impaled,  or  hanging,  on  a  barbed  wire  fence,  and  a  few  perish  from  the 
buffeting  of  spring  storms.  Mr.  Dan  Bowman  took  one  of  these  storm- 
tossed  birds  into  his  house  where  it  soon  recovered,  and,  becoming  ex- 


»  As  quoted  by  Dr.  Coues  In  'Birds  of  the  Northwest.'  p.  191,  1874. 
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tremely  tame,  would  fly  after  him  wherever  he  went  out  of  doors.  It 
seemed  likely  to  remain  during  the  winter,  but  the  migratory  impulse  was 
too  strong  and  the  Meadowlark  left  at  the  end  of  October.  Nevertheleas, 
like  Brewer's  Blackbird,  the  Meadowlark  does  sometimes  stay  for  the 
whole  winter.  During  the  last  winter,  1906-1907,  no  less  than  seven 
Meadowlarks  remained  on  Mr.  Al.  Jordan's  property  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Miles  City. 

114.  Icterus  bollocki.  Bullock's  Oriole. —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent of  both  counties  on  all  the  wooded  rivers  and  creeks  flowing  through 
prairie  country.  Migrant  stragglers  occur  in  the  pine  hills,  but  I  have  not 
found  Orioles  nesting  within  this  area.  According  to  my  notes,  Orioles 
arrive  about  May  20,  and  have  eggs  by  the  middle  of  June.  Females 
appear  to  arrive  first.  At  my  ranch  in  Custer  County,  where  they  nested, 
the  Orioles  used  to  make  a  loud  chattering  at  4  a.  m.,  which  might  be  con- 
tinued until  6,  during  the  end  of  May.  On  the  Yellowstone  their  nests  are 
suspended  at  a  great  height,  often  from  upright  branches,  at  the  top  o' 
immense  cottonwoods.  They  are  usually  made  of  horse  hair,  copiously 
lined  with  cotton  down  from  the  trees,  and  four  or  five  eggs  are  laid.  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  above,  the  nests  on  small,  tributary  creeks  are  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Two  nests  may  be  found  in  one  small  cotton- 
wood  here,  but  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  ^  quotes  Captain  Bendire  who  saw 
"as  many  as  five  occupied  nests  on  a  single  small  birch  tree"  at  Fort 
Lapwai  in  Idaho. 

115.  Scolecophagos  carolinos.  Rusty  Blackbird. —  Rare.  On  April 
26,  1903,  I  surprised  a  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  which  had  just  killed,  and 
had  commenced  to  eat,  a  Rusty  Blackbird  on  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County. 
I  took  this  specimen  home,  which  was  the  only  one  I  had  seen  liilherto. 
Later  in  the  day  my  wife  saw  a  small  flock  of  seven  or  eight  Rusty  Black- 
birds in  the  same  locality. 

116.  ScolecophagUB  cyanocephalus.  Brewer's  Bl.\ckbird. —  Abun- 
dant summer  resident  in  both  counties,  arriving  in  April.  In  the  fall 
immense  flocks,  which  are  largely  composed  of  females  and  young,  occur  in 
prairie  country',  river  valleys,  and  in  the  open  parks  amidst  the  pine  hills. 
This  is  one  of  the  tamest  birds  on  ranches,  even  alighting  on  the  veranda. 
Occasionally  sinjrle  individuals  remain  for  the  whole  winter  al>out  the 
buildings.  Brewer's  Blackbird  usually  nests  in  small  colonies,  either  in 
Cottonwood  trees  or  hullberr}'  bushes  fringing  the  creek  banks,  but  abo  in 
siiiple  pairs  upon  the  ground.  In  the  latter  situation  the  nest  is  placed 
under  the  sage-brush,  or  any  small  bush.  A  colony  in  bulll>erry  busliei. 
growing  by  water,  at  a  fork  of  Coal  Creek  (Custer  Co.),  had  nests  in  every 
stage  of  progress,  on  June  28,  1905.  Some  were  only  just  finisheii,  while 
others  contained  nestlings;  a  few  again  held  both  eggs  and  young.  Further 
on,  newly  fledged  blackbirds  were  seen  which  presumably  belonged  to  a 
first  brood.     These  are  of  a  imiform  umber  brown  with  bill,  legs,  and 

>  Results  of  a  IMolopical  Reconnoissance  of  south-central  Idaho,  p.  101.  IS91. 
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irides  dark  brown.  Brewer's  Blackbird  lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs  here, 
and,  as,  when  building  in  trees,  the  vertical  height  of  the  bulky  nest  greatly 
exceeds  the  diameter,  there  is  only  just  space  for  the  latter  number  of 
eggs.  The  nests  are  made  of  grasses  and  stalks  lined  with  mud.  A  flock 
of  about  a  thousand  blackbirds,  entirely  composed  of  this  species,  remained 
with  Messrs.  Undem's  sheep  on  Bad  Route  Creek,  Dawson  County,  during 
September,  19()6.  At  daybreak,  as  the  sheep  gradually  rose  on  their  bed- 
ground,  the  dusky  host  swarmed  over  their  backs  to  search  for  the  ticks 
which  infested  them.  Messrs.  Undem  informed  me  that  both  the  Yellow- 
headed  and  Red-winged  species  sought  their  woolly  charges  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  in  less  numbers.  This  was  the  largest  gathering  of  blackbirds 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  latest  date  on  which  I  have  observed  them 
here  was  October  6,  1898,  when  a  flock  was  washing  in  water  partly  frozen 
over. 

117.  Quiicahu  qaiacala  aneos.  Bronzed  Crackle. —  Commoii  sum- 
mer resident  of  both  counties,  in  prairie  country,  arriving  about  the  end  of 
April.  Casual  in  pines  and  badlands.  This  is  a  very  tame,  unsuspicious 
bird,  alighting  on  the  veranda,  and  being  easily  caught  unhurt,  if  traps 
are  set  for  it.  In  the  two  years  1895  and  1896,  the  date  of  the  first  arrival 
at  my  ranch  (Custer  Co.)  was  April  25.  In  both  instances  an  adult  male 
flew  into  the  stable  where  it  was  caught,  and  examined,  before  being- 
liberated.  In  these  early  arrivals,  the  upper  back  only  was  bronze,  the 
head  and  neck  green  and  blue,  while  the  other  parts,  including  the  tail, 
were  black.  When  alarmed,  the  birds  spread  their  tails  like  a  fan.  An 
average  male  grackle  measures  a  foot  long,  seventeen  inches  in  extent, 
and  weighs  four  ounces. 

These  birds  nest  here  in  the  holes,  or  hollows,  of  dead  trees,  so  that  their 
nests  are  generally  in^^sible  from  the  outside.  However,  on  June  1,  1893. 
Mr.  H.  Tusler  showed  me  a  nest  of  this  species  placed  in  a  hollow  formed 
by  the  fork  of  the  two  main  branches  of  a  box  elder.  Although  well  pro-^ 
tected  on  all  sides  by  wood,  it  was  possible  to  examine  this  nest,  which 
was  only  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  made  entirely  of  slough  grass,  with 
a  thick,  internal  layer  of  mud.  It  contained  six  lovely  eggs;  a  water 
color  drawing  alone  does  them  justice.^ 

In  1894,  there  was  a  small  colony  of  grackles  in  the  large  cottonwoods 
on  the  south  bank  of  Yellowstone,  below  the  Terry  ferry  crossing.  All 
the  nesting  holes  were  high  and  very  difficult  to  reach,  excepting  one  where 
the  nest  was  in  the  top  of  a  burnt  Cottonwood  stump,  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  birds  had  eggs  on  June  3,  and  young  hatched  out 
on  June  11,  which  both  parents  were  feeding  on  crane  flies.  The  greatest 
number  of  eggs  in  one  clutch  appears  to  be  six,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
the  young  grackles  are  flying  about  with  the  old  birds. 

118.  CoccothrausteB  veBpertinuB  montanus.  Western  Evening  Gros- 
beak.—  Appears  to  be  a  rare  straggler.     On  June  6,  1900,  a  male  of  this 

1  A  lady  friend,  an  expert  water  color  artist,  painted  two  of  tliese  eggs  for  me. 
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species  perched  in  the  choke  cherries  at  the  ranch  v^eranda  in  Custer  County, 
where  it  sung  loudly  for  some  time.  This  song,  which  I  thought  was  very 
fine,  attracted  me  to  the  bird.  My  wife  also  heard  it  in  the  dark  room, 
and  afterwards  told  me  it  had  reminded  her  of  a  Thrasher.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Townsend*  has  described  it  as  "a  miserable  failure."  So  much  for 
different  opinions. 

On  August  23, 1904,  a  male  Evening  Grosbeak  came  to  my  water  troughs 
in  Dawson  County  and  allowed  a  near  approach.  Captain  Thome  gives 
it  as  rare.  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Meams '  mentions  that  ^*  a  small  flock  was  seen 
beside  the  Bighorn  River,  near  Fort  Custer"  (which  was  formeriy  in  Custer 
County)  at  the  end  of  July. 

119.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  American  Crossbill. —  Common  in 
the  pine  hills  of  both  counties.  Crossbills  may  be  seen  during  every  month 
of  the  year  and  it  is  certain  that  they  breed,  although  I  have  not  found  a 
nest. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  give  much  attention  to  these  birds  until 
the  three  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  when  Crossbills  of  all  ages  and  plumages 
were  regular  visitors  to  my  water-troughs  in  Dawson  County.  During 
the  first  two  years  above  mentioned,  the  birds  came  daily,  in  small  flocks 
from  the  end  of  May  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  when  mixed  with 
about  the  same  number  of  Goldfinches,  presented  a  most  attractive  sight. 
In  cold  weather,  the  Crossbills  showed  their  intelligence  by  waiting  for 
me  to  break  the  ice,  singing  subdued  songs  meanwhile,  but  ceased  coming 
altogether  after  snowfall.  From  six  to  twenty  was  the  average  number 
of  Crossbills  seen  daily  at  the  water,  but  on  June  6,  1905,  I  countoil  forty- 
eijjht  in  two  flocks,  which  was  the  most  ever  observed  here.  A.s  is  well 
known,  these  birds  are  very  tame,  and  will  sometimes  allow  an  examination 
within  two  or  three  yards.  The  most  striking  feature  about  these  ("nwv*- 
bills  is  the  variation  in  their  plumage.  Besides  the  vermilion  and  black 
of  the  adult  males  (which  colors  are  seemingly  brightest  in  NovemlxT), 
and  the  j]^rays  or  preens  of  femiUes  ami  young,  1  have  st^en  the  following 
mixed  plumajros:  \'crmilion  and  brown;  orange  and  bn)wn:  olive  green, 
with  undorparts  and  rump  light  green:  also,  a  tricolor  of  brown,  green  and 
yellow,  riio  rarest  combination  of  colors  nunarked  by  me  is  a  uniform 
bright  green  with  yellow  on  the  wings.  In  1900,  Crossbills  were  compara- 
tively scarce,  but  young  of  the  year  began  coming  to  the  water  on  June  15 

I'JO.  Leucosticte  tephrocotis.  Gray-crownkd  Leucosticte. —  Abun- 
dant  winter  visitor. 

TIk?  averaj^e  date  of  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Terr>'  is  October  25.  and 
the  birds  leave  about  March  15.  This  species  occurs  in  immense  flocks  in 
both  counties,  hut  appears  to  be  ver>'  local  and  capricious.  I  have  never 
seen  it  south  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  1.     My  first  experience  of  this 


>  North  AiiuTican  liird"^.  liulnl.  Brewer  and  Ri'lfjway.  Land  Birds.  Vol.  I.  p.  4.SI. 
1874. 

2(\)nd<)r    Vol.  VI.  No.  1.  p.  21. 
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bird  was  during  the  early  days  of  February,  1893,  when  staying  at  the 
Macqueen  Hotel  in  Miles  City.  I  then  observed  a  large  flock  for  some  days 
through  the  window;  the  birds  remained  in  the  cottonwood  trees  outside, 
and  appeared  paralyzed  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  weather  was 
then  terribly  severe;  forty-two  degrees  below  zero  had  been  registered  on 
the  first  and  second  of  the  month.  On  the  third  instant,  one  of  these 
finches,  almost  frozen  to  death,  ventured  into  the  hotel,  through  the 
front  door  (momentarily  opened)  and  was  captured  alive.  I  endeavored 
to  restore  it,  but  the  bird  was  too  far  gone,  and  shortly  expired.  When 
hunting  mule  deer  in  the  Terry  badlands  (in  Custer  County),  or  in  the  red 
scoriaceous  hills  beyond  (in  Dawson  County),  large  flocks  of  these  birds 
add  charm  to  the  wintry  landscape,  as  they  balance  on  the  tall  rye  grass, 
or  whirl  past  in  erratic  curves. 

Sometimes  the  flocks  complete  circles  in  the  air,  when  they  look  like  a 
variegated  wheel  of  birds,  or  fly  untiringly  about  the  cedar  thickets  after 
the  manner  of  Bohemian  Waxwings.  During  snowy  weather  they  allow 
an  approach  to  within  four  or  five  yards  when  engrossed  with  grass  seeds 
and  withered  dog  daisies  on  the  bare  patches  of  the  hillsides.  If  forced 
to  rise,  they  sweep  round  in  a  dense  cluster,  and  immediately  return  to  the 
same  spot  —  their  wings  making  a  loud,  rustling  noise. 

Rosy  Finches  are  very  numerous  at  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County;  I 
have  seen  about  a  thousand  at  one  time  by  the  water  trough  distributed 
in  the  pines  and  on  the  ground.  A  long  stream  of  birds  may  keep  flying 
into  a  draw  for  about  a  minute  and  be  all  lost  to  sight  in  the  long  grass 
upon  alighting,  but  the  same  flock  perched  in  a  small  dead  cedar  (completely 
covering  it),  is  a  remarkable  and  charming  sight.  The  winter  of  1905-06 
was  a  great  contrast  to  previous  years,  as  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
no  Rosy  Finches  appeared. 

Writing  of  this  species  at  Fort  Keough,  Captain  Thorne  states:  *'When 
it  is  cold  and  stormy  they  gather  into  the  post  by  thousands. .  .  They 
are  often  seen  sheltering  themselves  in  the  old  nests  of  Cliff  Swallows." 

121.  L«uco8tict6  tephrocotiB  littoralis.  Hepburn's  Leucosticte. — 
Common.  I  agree  with  Captain  Thome  that  this  species  occurs  ''with  the 
last  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  in  twenty."  On  November  13,  1903, 
at  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County,  three  remarkably  tame  birds  came  alone 
to  the  water-troughs. 

122.  Acanthifl  homemamiii  ezilipes.  Hoart  Redpoll. —  Rare.  A 
Hoary  Redpoll  was  observed  by  me  at  my  ranch  in  Dawson  County  on 
March  9,  1905.^  It  was  very  tame,  and  in  a  flock  of  common  Redpolls 
would  have  looked  like  a  white  bird. 

Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop  has  a  note  in  the  Auk  (Vol.  XVIII,  p.  195)  of  two 
Hoary  Redpolls  collected  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hedges,  at  Miles  City,  on  February 
26  and  March  12.  1900. 


1  See  Auk,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  313. 
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123.  Acanthifl  linaria.  Redpoll. —  Common.  An  erratic  winter  mi- 
grant in  both  counties.  Sometimes  appearing  in  hundreds.  Roving 
flocks  of  Redpolls  may  be  seen  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  from  October 
until  the  end  of  April.  I  saw  niunbers  of  Redpolls  in  the  town  of  Miles 
City  January  3,  1905,  when  the  temperature  was  twenty  below  aero.  In 
November,  any  flock  of  small  birds,  seen  flying,  will  almost  certainly  be 
Redpolls.  During  the  whole  of  this  month,  restless  flocks  flit  through 
the  pine  hills,  alighting  on  the  ground  to  feed  on  sage-brush,  and  the 
ubiquitous  weed  which,  a  month  eaiiier,  is  sought  eagerly  by  Tree  Sparrows. 
While  thus  scattered  over  the  hillsides,  a  large  flock  seems  to  contain  only 
about  twenty  birds,  as  so  few  are  in  sight,  and  these  are  perched  on  the 
sage  tops,  or  on  the  withered  heads  of  the  aforesaid  pink  daisies.  If  the 
birds  become  alarmed,  they  fly  to  the  skeleton  branch  of  some  dead  cedar, 
when  the  reunited  flock  is  shown  to  be  ten  times  the  number  supposed.  I 
have  noticed  that  in  these  flocks  the  adult  males,  with  carmine  breasts,  are 
in  proportion  of  about  six  per  cent,  to  the  females  and  young  of  the  year. 

In  midwinter,  when  deep  snow  covers  the  ground,  large  flocks  of  Reil- 
polls  may  be  seen  on  the  prairie,  eking  out  a  scanty  subsistence  from  sage- 
brush. Six  or  more  birds,  clinging  to  a  single  shoot  as  they  endeavor  to 
detach  what  few  seeds  still  adhere,  make  a  pretty  sight. 

On  March  2,  1904,  I  was  driving  up  cattle  during  a  blizzard.  The 
nearest  heifer  stepped  on  a  sage-bush,  when  out  fluttered  a  solitary  male 
Redpoll,  in  splendid  plumage,  and  attempted  to  alight  on  her  hock.  The 
heifer  kicked  at,  and  narrowly  missed  the  bird,  which  seemed  so  dazed 
that  it  might,  apparently,  have  been  caught  by  hand.  I  have  seen  Re<l- 
polls  chasing  each  other  as  though  they  were  pairing,  on  March  22.  .\t 
this  time  the  males  sing  first  after  sunrise,  or  l)etween  six  and  seven. 

124.  AcanthiB  linaria  holbodUii.  Holbcell's  Redpoll. —  Rare.  Two 
skins  of  this  subspecies  were  obtained  by  Mr.  (\  F.  Hedges  at  Miles  City, 
March  2,  1900.     (See  Louis  B.  Bishop,  Auk,  XVIII,  p.  195.) 

125.  Acanthis  linaria  roBtrata.  Greater  Redpoll. —  Rare.  Three 
specimens  of  this  bird  were  obtained  l)y  Mr.  C.  F.  Hedges  at  Miles  City  on 
March  1  and  G,  1900  (recorded  in  'The  Auk,'  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop,  as 
above). 

120.  AfltragalinuB  triBtifl.  American  Goldfinch. —  Common  summer 
visitor  in  both  counties.  Xests  indifferently  in  pine  hills  and  river  valh*\*s. 
At  least  two  pairs  of  (Joldfinches  nested  annually  on  my  ranch  near  Terr>*, 
Custer  County,  and  flocks  came  to  my  water-trouglis  in  Dawson  County. 

127.  AstragalinuB  tristiB  palliduB.  Wf^stern  Goldfinch.—  This  sul>- 
species  is  included  by  Dr.  Mearns  in  his  'Birds  of  Fort  Custer.'  which  was 
formerly  in  Custer  County.     (Condor,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  p.  21.) 

128.  SpinUB  pinuB.  Pine  Siskin. —  Rare.  Six  came  regularly  to  my 
water-troughs  in  Dawson  County  during  July.  HKX).  Two  were  scvn  near 
Knowlton  May  30.  1907. 

129.  PaBBer    domeBticuB.     Kngllsh    Sparrow. —  Tolerablv    eommon. 
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1  first  observed  English  Sparrows  here  on  December  6,  1899,  at  Terry. 
These  birds  are  now  common  in  towns  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  are  visitors  to  different  ranches.  Numbers  frequented,  and  bred, 
upon  the  ranches  of  Messrs.  Archdale  and  Price,  near  Knowlton,  but  all 
subsequently  departed. 

130.  Plectrophenaz  nivalis.  Snowflake. —  Abundant.  An  erratic, 
but  regular  winter  visitor  in  both  counties.  My  records  (from  1889)  show 
that  this  species  is  most  plentiful  in  February,  may  appear  here  as  early 
as  November  18,  but  is  not  seen  after  March  16.  Snowflakes  are  more 
numerous  in  severe  winters,  and,  associating  with  Homed  Larks,  form 
vast  flocks  numbering  many  hundred  birds.  They  are  fond  of  feeding  on 
the  haystacks  at  parts  from  which  the  hay  has  been  fresh  cut,  and  rye 
stacks  possess  a  great  attraction  for  them.  In  very  cold  weather  their 
tameness  is  such  that  they  may  be  caught  with  an  ordinary  stable  fork, 
and  during  the  first  week  of  February,  1893,  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  saw  seven  or 
eight  Snowflakes  which  had  been  frozen  to  death.  The  birds  show  all 
shades  of  bufif  and  gray,  while  some  are  black  and  white  with  buff  heads. 
Snowflakes  perch  on  corrals  here,  but  I  have  never  observed  them  to  perch 
in  trees,  although  this  is  a  well  known  habit  referred  to  by  many  ornithol- 
ogists in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

131.  CalcariuB  lapponicofl.  Lapland  Longspur. —  Not  common. 
An  erratic  winter  migrant  in  very  severe  weather,  associating  with  flocks 
of  Snowflakes.  On  February  16,  1904,  I  kept  under  observation  for  two 
days  twenty  of  these  Longspurs,  which  consorted  with  several  times  this 
number  of  Snowflakes  at  my  corrals  in  Dawson  County.  A  flock  of  about 
fifty  Redpolls  nearby,  did  not  mix  with  the  other  birds.  Some  of  the 
adult  male  Longspurs  had  conspicuous  chestnut  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  blue  throats,  partly  concealed  by  white  feathers.  Their  plumage 
was  altogether  brighter  than  I  had  supposed  from  written  descriptions. 
The  Longspurs  closely  resembled  the  Snowflakes  in  their  habits,  and  ran 
about  swiftly  inside  the  corrals  or  perched  on  the  bars.  Like  the  latter, 
they  searched  on  the  haystacks  or  manure  heap,  and,  as  with  them,  indi- 
vidual Longspurs  became  absolutely  fearless,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

132.  CalcariuB  omatus.  Chestnut-collared  Longspur. —  Common 
sunmier  resident  in  both  counties;  a  typical  prairie  bird.  Arrives  in  small 
companies  early  in  May,  but  never,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  large  flocks 
characteristic  of  McCown's  Longspur.  It  always  associates  with  the 
latter  bird,  and  I  have  found  the  nests  of  both  species  close  together. 
Chestnut-collared  Longspurs  only  frequent  high  tablelands,  and  are  most 
numerous  on  the  big  flat  about  Terry  (Custer  County)  between  the  Powder 
River  and  Fallon  Creek,  whose  southern  boundary  is  the  pine  hills  around 
Knowlton.  One  of  my  pastures,  at  the  commencement  of  this  flat,  was  a 
favorite  nesting  site  with  them  and  R.  mccowni.  The  birds  are  paired 
by  the  end  of  May,  and  set  about  making  their  nests  of  grass,  lined  with 
the  same  or  cow  hair,  on  the  ground.  These  are  invariably  placed  under 
a  clump  of  wild  oaks  or  tall  weeds,  and  the  sitting  bird  is  below  the  surface 
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of  the  prairie.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  three  eggs  or  three  nestlings, 
although  Coues  gives  the  number  as  four.  Often,  when  riding  over  the 
plain,  my  horse  almost  stepped  upon  the  sitting  female  which  slipped, 
fluttering,  from  her  nest  into  the  depths  of  the  surrounding  grass.  Here 
the  bird  would  remain  invisible  but  for  her  maternal  anxiety  which 
causes  her  to  hover  repeatedly  on  the  wing,  and  if  the  horse  is  moved  only 
a  few  yards,  she  at  once  settles  down  upon  her  eggs.  The  young  are 
generally  hatched  out  during  the  first  week  of  July,  when  the  parents  of 
this  species  and  the  next  (R.  mccowni)  run  about  in  the  herbage  like 
mice.  If  the  nest  is  actually  discovered,  they  hover  feariessly  above  the 
intruder,  and  make  impetuous  dives  into  the  grass.  At  this  time,  the 
females  of  both  species  share  with  Desert  Homed  Larks  the  habit  of  running 
long  distances  in  the  road-ruts  directly  in  front  of  horses.  The  young  are 
at  first  covered  with  buff-colored  down,  but  when  full-fledged  (about  the 
middle  of  July)  become  very  dark  gray,  inclining  to  black,  with  white 
stripes  on  the  wings.  At  pairing  time,  and  during  incubation,  the  males 
indulge  in  extraordinary  tricks  of  flight,  '^ singing  as  they  fly,  rising  to  a 
great  height  and  letting  themselves  down  with  the  wings  held  like  para- 
chutes;  they  curiously  resemble  butterflies  when  so  engaged."* 

By  the  second  week  in  September  the  males  have  lost  their  nuptial  dren, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  birds  associate  in  immense  flocks  with 
McCown's  Longspurs  and  Homed  Larks.  Early  in  October  they  leave 
for  the  South. 

133.  Rhynchophanes  mccownii.  McCown's  Longspur. —  Summer 
resident;  abundant  in  both  coiinties.  Arrives  in  immense  flocks  towards 
the  end  of  April,  and  is  secMnint^ly  a  most  punctual  migrant,  as  my  nota 
give  April  26,  27,  and  29,  for  1897,  '98,  and  '99  as  the  dates  of  first  appear- 
juice.  The  birds,  which  scatter  over  the  ground  as  they  alight,  hide  in  the 
horse  and  cattle  hoof  prints,  or  other  holes,  and  allow  themselves  to  l>e 
almost  trodden  upon  before  rising.  A  large  flock  was  driven  into  the 
shelter  of  my  ranch  buildings,  near  Terr}',  during  a  terrific  thunder  storm 
on  May  15,  1894.  Stones  were  whirled  about  and  struck  against  the 
ranch  house,  when  the  thoroughly  soaked  birds  received  such  a  buffeting 
that  they  were  barely  able  to  fly.  McCown's  Longspur  is  in  all  resf^)ect8 
similar  in  habits  to  the  previous  bird  (C  ornntus)  excepting  that  in  my 
experience  the  female  H.  mccotpnii  lays  four  eggs  instead  of  three.  On 
June  22,  1894,  1  had  ami)le  opportunity  for  olwerving  this  species,  as,  my 
iiorse  having  run  away,  I  was  compelled  to  walk  home,  ten  miles  acixiss 
the  prairie.  My  way  w;is  enlivened  by  the  handsome  males,  which  hun|f 
above  me,  before  sinking  into  the  grass  with  a  burst  of  song,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  dowdy,  brown  females  whicii  I  frequently  flushed  from 
their  nests.  Tlie  ei^irs  differ  a  good  deal;  the  ground  color  may  be  green  or 
white,  and  an  egg  may  be  entirely  white,  unmarked.  Some  of  the  young 
could  flv  feoblv  bv  Julv  10. 

(To  hr  concluded.') 


'  K4\v  to  North  AiiuTican  Birds,  by  Klllott  Coues.  1887.  p.  359, 
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SUMMER  BIRDS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN 
SASKATCHEWAN. 

BY  A.   C.   BENT. 

Plates  XVII-XX. 

The  development  of  the  great  Northwest,  the  extension  of  its 
progressive  railroad  systems,  with  new  towns  constantly  springing 
up  and  all  of  the  older  towns  and  cities  rapidly  increasing  in  size, 
the  steadily  increasing  movement  of  American,  Canadian  and 
foreign  settlers  westward  and  northward,  and  the  inducements 
offered  by  the  Canadian  government  and  the  railroads  for  opening 
up  new  and  desirable  lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  are  making 
such  rapid  and  marked  changes  in  the  great  wild-fowl  breeding 
grounds  of  northwest  Canada,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  record 
the  conditions  as  we  found  them  during  the  summers  of  1905  and 
1906.  Even  during  the  one  year  intervening  between  my  two  visits 
to  this  region,  the  change  was  so  striking  as  to  indicate  the  passing 
away  within  the  near  future  of  nearly  all  of  the  great  breeding 
resorts  of  this  interesting  region.  Many  of  the  rarer,  shyer  and 
larger  birds  have  already  disappeared  and  the  others  are  being 
rapidly  driven  farther  northward  and  westward,  beyond  the  reach 
of  railroads  and  bevond  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  ranchmen. 
The  disappearance  of  the  birds  is  not  due  to  persecution,  as  they 
are  seldom  killed,  and  their  eggs  are  not  often  taken  for  food, 
but  the  prairies  are  being  cultivated,  the  sloughs  are  being  drained 
and  the  whole  country  is  being  settled  up  so  rapidly  that  they  will 
soon  have  no  suitable  breeding  grounds  left. 

Our  observations  were  conducted  mainly  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  a  few  miles  west  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Alberta  to  about  fifty  miles  east  of  said  boundary  in 
that  portion  of  Saskatchewan  which  was  known  as  Assiniboia 
prior  to  1906;  and  we  explored,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  much  of 
the  intervening  territory,  including  the  Cypress  Hills,  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  railroad  and  Big  Stick  Lake,  thirty  miles  north  of  the 
railroad.    We  visited  nearlv  all  of  the  lakes  from  Manv  Island 
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Lake  on  the  west  to  Lake  of  the  Narrows  on  the  east  and  exploretl 
most  of  the  intervening  creeks  running  northward  into  these  lakes 
from  the  Cypress  Hills  region,  particularly  Maple  Creek,  Skull 
Creek,  Mackaye  Creek  and  Bear  Creek. 

In  1906  our  party  consisted  of  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job,  of  Kent, 
Conn.,  Mr.  Chester  S.  Day  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  writer.  I 
arrived  on  Mav  29  and  left  on  June  17.  The  others  arrived  a  few 
days  eariier  and  Mr.  Job  remained  a  week  after  I  had  left. 

In  1906  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  I  reached 
^laple  Creek  on  June  5;  I  was  obliged  to  leave  for  home  on  July 
1,  but  he  remained  until  August.  Mr.  Alfred  Eastgate  of  North 
Dakota  joined  us  two  weeks  later,  as  taxidermist  and  general 
assistant.  And  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  joined 
the  party  after  I  left.  Thus  we  were  able  to  obser\'e  the  last  week 
of  the  spring  migration  in  1905  and  a  large  part  of  the  adult  shore 
bird  fall  migration  in  1906.  I  am  indebted  to  all  of  these  gentlemen 
for  the  use  of  their  notes  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Bishop  for  much 
valuable  assistance  in  the  comparison  of  material  and  the  deter- 
mination of  subspecies.  I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  William  Brewster  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Oberholser  in 
identifying  material.  S[)ecimens  were  collected  of  nearly  all  the 
birds  on  the  list  and  where  none  were  taken  this  fact  is  mentioned. 
Birds  seen  bv  others  than  the  writer  are  entered  on  the  authority 
of  the  observer.  The  only  published  list  of  the  binls  of  this  region 
that  I  have  seen  is  contained  in  Pn)f.  John  Macoun\s  *  Catalogue 
of  Canadian  Birds/  to  which  I  shall  make  occasional  refen^nce 
and  endeavor  to  point  out  a  few  cases  where  our  obser\'ations  wen» 
at  varianco  with  this  list.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Macoun  also 
for  much  valuable  information  regarding  this  region  and  for  assis- 
tance in  obtaining  [)crniits  to  collect. 

The  g(MKTal  t(>]>ography  of  the  n^gion  under  considenition  was 
rather  uninteresting;  the  first  impression  of  it  was  (lisap|X)inting 
and  it  was  not  until  we  hrul  made  a  more  intimate  ac(juaintance 
with  its  uiore  highly  favored  sections  that  we  l)egan  to  realize  its 
wonderful  possibilities  as  a  collecting  greund.  The  CT)ntrast 
betw(vn  the  level,  fi^rtile  prairies  of  western  Manitoba  and  the 
<lesolate  rolling  plains  of  Saskatchewan  was  well  marked.  These 
plains  were  uowIhtc  extensively  level  and  were  often  quite  hilly. 
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They  exhibited  three  distinct  types  of  soil,  supporting  three  different 
kinds*  of  vegetation  and  were  more  or  less  distinct  faunally.  For 
convenience  I  shall  designate  them  as  the  prairies,  the  sandhills 
and  the  alkaline  plains. 

The  prairies  were  practically  devoid  of  all  vegetation  except 
a  sparse,  short  growth  of  grass,  which  grew  most  sparingly  on  the 
hills  and  more  luxuriantly  in  the  hollows.  A  few  scattered  small 
rose  bushes,  stunted  bits  of  sage-brush  and  two  species  of  low- 
growing  cacti,  occasionally  met  with,  were  all  that  we  found  to 
relieve  the  monotony.  The  soil  was  hardly  rich  enough  for  culti- 
vation, though  wheat  and  flax  were  being  successfully  raised  in 
many  places  with  the  aid  of  a  little  fertilizing;  but  for  grazing 
purposes  these  portions  of  the  plains,  which  comprised  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  region,  were  well  adapted  and  large 
scattered  herds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  roamed  at  will  over 
vast  areas.  Thirty  years  ago  the  last  of  the  buffalos  disappeared, 
but  their  trails  were  still  visible  in  many  places  —  narrow,  deeply 
worn  pathways  where  countless  herds  had  passed  along  in  single 
file.  Many  of  their  wallows  were  also  recognizable,  but  their  bones 
had  long  since  been  picked  up  and  sold;  only  an  occasional  skull 
or  horn  was  to  be  found.  Antelopes  had  been  frequently  seen  in 
recent  years  but  they  were  fast  disappearing.  Prairie  wolves 
were  not  yet  rare  and  we  obtained  several  shots  at  them,  at  long 
range,  but  succeeded  in  killing  only  one.  Badgers  were  fairly 
common  and  gophers  were  only  too  numerous.  Birds  were  scarce 
on  the  prairies  or  so  widely  scattered  that  they  appeared  so.  Long- 
billed  Curlews  and  Bartramian  Sandpipers  found  congenial  homes 
in  the  grassy  hollows;  gulls  were  occasionally  seen,  particularly 
near  the  lakes;  hawks  were  frequently  seen  sailing  overhead  or 
perched  on  fence  posts  or  telegraph  poles  along  the  railroad,  and 
if  one  had  sharp  ears  he  could  often  hear  the  flight  song  of  Sprague*s 
Pipit  or  more  rarely  see  one  soaring  way  up  in  the  sky,  a  mere 
speck  against  the  clouds.  But  the  characteristic  birds  of  the 
prairies  were  the  Longspurs,  Lark  Buntings,  Vesper  Sparrows 
and  Meadowlarks,  and  their  delightful  songs  added  much  charm 
to  a  drive  across  the  grassy  plains. 

Among  the  sandhills,  though  the  soil  was  poorer  and  the  ground 
often  bare  and  sandy,  there  was  sufficient  nourishment  to  support 
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a  considerable  growth  of  underbrush,  extensive  patches  of  rose 
bushes,  sage-brush  and  various  willows,  forming  in  some  places 
dense  thickets  of  the  large  willows,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  a  few  scattered  poplar  trees  among  them.  The  sandhilb 
were  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  where 
they  found  congenial  shelter  among  the  willows  and  convenient 
dusting  places  in  the  sandy  hollows.  Nearly  every  available  soli- 
tary tree  —  poplars,  cottonwoods  and  willows  —  in  such  places 
was  occupied  by  a  hawk's,  owl's  or  crow's  nest,  seldom  more  than 
15  feet  from  the  ground.  The  underbrush  offered  a  congenial 
home  for  Clay-colored  Sparrows  where  we  found  a  number  of  nests 
in  the  small  'silver  willows'  and  'badger  brush',  close  to  the  ground. 

I  designate  as  alkaline  plains  certain  flat,  level  areas,  sometimes 
two  or  three  miles  wide,  which  were  probably  once  the  beds  of 
alkaline  lakes,  where  the  soil  was  strongly  alkaline,  forming  slimy 
mud  in  wet  weather,  or  baked  hard  and  dry  under  the  hot  summer 
sun.  Very  little  grass  would  grow  in  such  places  but  the  plains 
were  well  covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  sage-brush  and  cactus. 
An  occasional  Burrowing  Owl  could  be  seen  on  the  plains,  but  the 
characteristic  birds  of  the  region  were  Homed  Larks,  Vesper 
Sparrows  and  a  few  Lark  Buntings,  none  of  which  were  abundant. 
With  this  brief  description  of  the  three  classes  of  plains,  which  in 
the  aggregate  comprised  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  region,  we 
vaW  leave  this  comparatively  uninteresting  phase  of  the  subject  and 
consider  sonic  of  the  more  highly  favored  localities  which  we  found 
much  richer  in  bird  life  and  therefore  of  much  greater  interest 
omithologically. 

The  timber  belts  along  the  streams,  or  'creeks'  as  they  wtre 
railed,  proved  to  be  the  most  fruitful  collecting  grounds  and  were 
fairly  te(*niing  with  small  birds  of  many  species.  Many  of  the 
cre*eks  wen»  j)nictically  treeless  or  nearly  devoid  of  underbrush  for 
long  distances,  but  a  large  portion  of  Skull  Creek  and  nearly  the 
whole  upper  half  of  Maple  Creek  were  more  or  less  heavily  tim- 
bered. The  largest  trees,  jK)plars,  balms,  cottonwoods,  willows 
and  box  elders  were  generally  well  scattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  streams,  sometimes  towering  above  the  surrounding  small 
treses  and  underbrush  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet  but  more  often 
not  exceeding  20  or  30  feet.     Scattered  groves  of  bo.x  elders  15  or 
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20  feet  high  often  occupied  flood  plain  areas  from  50  to  100  yards 
wide;  and,  as  they  were  frequently  irrigated  at  periods  of  high 
water,  they  often  supported  a  rank  growth  of  underbrush  which 
in  some  places  had  developed  into  dense  thickets  of  willows,  thorns, 
and  other  high  growing  shrubs.  Most  of  the  timber  was  of  this 
class,  an  open  growth  of  the  larger  trees,  with  thick  patches  of  under- 
brush and  occasional  dense  thickets  among  them.  We  occasion- 
ally found,  however,  dense  shady  groves  of  small  poplars,  balms 
or  quaking  aspens,  about  15  or  20  feet  high,  entirely  devoid  of 
underbrush,  occupying  limited  areas  in  well  watered  bottom  lands. 
The  streams  were  all  small,  meandering  sluggishly  through  devious 
courses  which  had  been  deeply  cut  below  the  level  of  the  plains, 
leaving  frequently  high  *cut -banks';  they  were  generally  shallow 
enough  to  wade  and  often  narrow  enough  to  jump  across.  During 
periods  of  heavy  rain  the  streams  soon  became  very  much  swollen; 
during  the  first  week  in  June,  1906,  we  were  favored  with  an  un- 
usually heavj'  rain  fall  which  caused  a  rise  of  fully  10  feet  in  Maple 
Creek,  submerging  much  of  the  timber  and  flooding  the  surround- 
ing plains. 

The  largest  trees  contained  the  nests  of  Ferruginous  Rough-legs 
or  Swainson's  Hawks  which  were  often  visible  for  long  distances, 
as  they  stood  out  plainly  above  the  surrounding  timber.  Hunting 
for  hawk's  nests  was  therefore  a  simple  matter  as  it  was  merely 
necessary  to  drive  along  on  the  high  land  and  examine  the  large 
trees  with  a  glass.  The  available  nesting  sites  for  hawks  were  so 
limited  that  we  found  their  nests  quite  numerous  in  all  suitable 
timber;  ten  occupied  nests  were  examined  in  a  single  day's  drive 
of  about  twelve  miles.  The  deserted  nests  of  the  larger  hawks 
were  sometimes  occupied  by  Homed  or  Long-eared  Owls.  The 
box  elder  groves  made  satisfactory  homes  for  the  Sparrow  Hawks, 
where  we  found  them  nesting  in  natural  cavities  or  in  deserted 
Flicker  holes.  Birds  were  more  abundant  in  the  open  box  elder 
groves  than  elsewhere  in  the  timber,  among  which  the  Western 
House  Wrens  were  decidedly  the  most  numerous  and  most  con- 
stantly in  evidence;  the  woods  were  full  of  their  delightful  little 
bubbling  songs  and  every  small  cavity  in  the  dead  branches  or 
weather  worn  trunks  of  the  box  elders  would  sooner  or  later  con- 
tain one  of  their  nests.     Hybrid  Flickers  of  various  colors  were 
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common  and  excavated  their  nest  holes  in  any  of  the  laiger  trees. 
Nighthawks  were  frequently  seen  flying  overhead  or  perched 
lengthwise  on  the  horizontal  branches.  Brewer  s  Blackbirds  were 
exceedingly  numerous  and  noisy,  protesting  vigorously  at  our 
intrusion  but  their  nests  were  usually  too  well  concealed  in  the 
low  thick  underbrush  for  us  to  find  them.  Arkansas  and  common 
Kingbirds  were  much  in  evidence  and  clamorous,  as  usual,  both 
species  being  about  equally  abundant.  Clay-colored  Sparrows 
were  abundant  in  the  underbrush,  particularly  along  the  outer 
edges,  where  Yellow-throats  and  Yellow  Warblers  were  also  verj' 
common.  Robins,  Catbirds,  Song  Sparrows  and  I^ast  Fly- 
catchers were  all  fairly  common,  an  occasional  Arctic  Towhee 
was  seen  and  the  voice  of  the  Willow  Thrush  was  frequently  heard 
in  the  depths  of  the  shady  thickets  near  the  stream,  though  the 
birds  themselves  were  seldom  seen.  Many  other  less  prominent 
species  were  noted,  as  well  as  a  number  of  rarities  which  will  be 
found  in  the  list,  but  the  foregoing  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  char- 
acteristic birds  most  frequently  seen. 

From  15  to  20  miles  south  of  the  railroad  lay  the  C>'press  Hills, 
extending  for  approximately  50  miles  east  and  west,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  railroad  and  visible  at  a  long  distance,  their  irregular  out- 
line forming  the  southern  houndar>'  of  our  view,  like  a  distant 
chain  of  mountains.  They  were,  however,  nither  low-lying  hills, 
probably  not  over  300  or  400  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
plains.  All  of  the  creeks  that  we  explored  had  their  sounvs  in 
these  hills  and  flowed  in  a  general  northerly  direction  to  the  lakes, 
^lackaye  Creek  running  into  Many  Island  T^ke,  Hay  Cn^^k  into 
Hay  Lake,  Maple  Creek  into  Big  Stick  Lake,  Piapot  and  Bi*ar 
Crcx'ks  into  Crane  Lake,  and  Skull  Creek  into  I^ke  of  the  Nar- 
rows. We  wen*  unable  to  explore  more  than  a  limited  portion  of 
the  Cypress  Hills  but  found  them  full  of  interesting  material  and 
well  worthy  of  more  extended  investigation.  The  approaches  to 
the  hills  and  the  outlying  spurs,  or  what  might  l>e  called  the 
foothills,  were  merely  continuations  of  the  prairies,  but  the  higher 
portions  wen*  extcnsivi^ly  wooded  with  a  low  gro\\'th  of  |H)plars, 
balms,  as])ens,  willows  and  various  shrubs.  The  interior  valleys 
contained  several  small  lakes  or  ponds  and  were  watere<l  by  small 
creeks  or  brooks,  supporting  dense  thickets  of  alders  and  willows. 
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The  hills  in  the  interior  were  largely  covered  ^iith  fair  sized  pines 
and  spruces;  we  were  told  that  large  tracts  of  heavy  coniferous 
timber  existed  here ;  several  piles  of  lai^  logs  that  we  saw  and  the 
log  cabins  of  some  of  the  settlers  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
this  report.  Many  of  the  birds  seen  in  the  Q^jress  Hills  were 
common  to  the  whole  region  but  the  following  species  were  noted 
here  which  were  not  seen  elsewhere :  Western  Wood  Pewee,  Alder 
and  Wright's  Flycatchers,  American  Crossbill,  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  Pink-sided  Junco,  Orange-cro\med,  Audubon's  and 
Macgillivray's  Warblers  and  Alma's  Thrush. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  whole  region,  the  real  ornitho- 
logical wonders  of  the  great  Northwest,  were  the  breeding  grounds 
of  the  water-fowl.  In  my  attempt  to  give  some  adequate  idea  of 
these  marvelous  wild-fowl  nurseries  I  cannot  do  better  than  en- 
deavor to  describe  two  or  three  t^^jical  sloughs  and  islands  that 
we  visited,  though  I  realize  that  my  words  cannot  but  fail  to  con- 
vey the  impressions  I  received,  for  such  things  must  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  appreciated. 

Many  Island  Lake  was  in  reality  a  many  island  marsh,  irreg- 
ular in  outline  and  approximately  6  miles  in  diameter,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  wet  meadows,  low  grassy  islands,  deep  sloughs  full 
of  bulrushes  or  cattail  flags,  shallow  sloughs  overgrown  with  long 
grass  and  open  pond  like  areas.  We  could  drive  from  one  island 
to  another  by  crossing  the  shallower  sloughs  at  favorable  spots, 
but  often  narrowly  escaped  being  badly  mired.  The  islands  were 
so  nearly  indistinguishable  from  the  marshes  that  we  could  form 
no  idea  as  to  their  number  or  extent.  Some  of  the  more  clearlv 
defined  islands  in  the  more  open  portions  of  the  lake  formed  suit- 
able breeding  grounds  for  California  and  Ring-billed  Gulls,  Com- 
mon Terns  and  Avocets  where  they  could  make  their  nests  on  the 
higher  portions  or  along  the  shores  on  dry  ground.  Killdeers, 
Spotted  Sandpipers  and  Willets  were  evidently  breeding  on  some 
of  the  islands;  Wilson's  Phalaropes  were  abundant,  we  found  their 
nests  on  the  grassy  islands  and  saw  large  flocks  of  females  flying 
about  over  the  marshes;  a  number  of  Yellow-legs  were  associated 
with  them  and  possibly  some  of  them  were  breeding  here.  A 
cloud  of  Franklin's  Gulls  were  hovering  over  an  extensive  deep- 
water  slough  where  we  found  them  established  in  a  large  breeding 
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colony.  In  the  same  slough  Western  and  American  Eared  Grebes 
were  breeding  as  well  as  numerous  Coots,  Bitterns,  Canvasbacks, 
Redheads,  Ruddy  Ducks  and  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds,  but 
collecting  in  these  sloughs  was  impracticable  as  the  water  was  too 
deep  to  wade  even  with  our  longest  waders.  All  of  the  commoner 
ducks  were  exceedingly  numerous,  such  as  Mallards,  Pintails, 
Gadwalls,  Baldpates,  Shovellers  and  Blue-winged  Teals,  and  were 
nesting  on  the  grassy  islands  and  in  the  meadows.  A  few  Forster's 
Terns  were  seen,  and  Marsh  Hawks  and  Short-eared  Owls  were 
flying  about  over  the  meadows.  The  whole  region  was  fairly 
swarming  with  water  birds  and  to  merely  mention  the  species  we 
recorded  gives  but  a  very  meager  idea  of  their  actual  abundance. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  locality,  so  well  adapted  for  their  require- 
ments, will  remain  for  a  long  time  undisturbed.  It  is  poorly 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  and  is  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  settlement.  There  are  no  suitable  camping  sites  near 
it,  as  firewood  and  good  drinking  water  are  not  easily  available, 
and  the  myriads  of  mosquitos  which  infest  this  locality  make  the 
collector's  life  miserable.  If  it  could  be  set  aside  as  a  government 
reservation  and  the  birds  could  be  protected,  it  would  prove  a 
safe  asvlum  for  manv  vears. 

While  exploring  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  gravelly  beach  which 
extendi^d  well  out  into  the  waters  of  Big  Stick  Lake,  on  which 
numerous  Piping  Plovers  and  Common  Terns  were  nesting,  we 
noticed  a  small  island,  about  300  yards  from  the  shore,  over  which 
a  cloud  of  gulls  were  hovering.  Numerous  Avocets  were  flying 
back  and  forth  between  the  island  and  the  beach,  a  flock  of  Pelieaas 
flew  off  and  settled  on  the  island,  various  ducks  were  swimminjj 
in  the  lake  near  it,  and  ever}ihing  seemed  to  indicate  that  we  should 
find  it  well  worth  visiting.  The  next  day,  June  14,  lOOG,  our 
guide  hitched  up  a  pair  of  horses  and  drove  us  out  to  it,  through 
the  shallow  water,  landing  us  on  a  narrow  point  of  beach.  It 
was  a  low,  flat  island,  surrounded  by  gravelly  or  muddy  beaches, 
largely  hare  on  the  higher  portions,  except  for  a  scattered  growlhof 
coarse  dead  weeds,  but  supporting  quite  a  thick  gro\^ih  of  long 
grass  on  the  lower  or  flatt(»r  |)ortion.  It  may  have  contained  niori' 
than  one  acre  of  land  hut  eertainlv  not  over  two  acres  at  the  maNt. 

« 

As  we  landed  a  flock  of  Am(*rican  White  Pelicans  flew  off  from 
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the  farther  end  and  a  great  cloud  of  CaKfomia  and  Ring-billed 
Gulls  arose  from  the  center  of  the  island,  but  we  devoted  our 
attention  at  first  to  the  American  Avocets  which  had  flown  out 
to  greet  us  with  their  yelping  notes  of  protest.  Their  nests  were 
placed  in  the  short  grass  near  the  beach  or  on  the  windrows  of 
drift  weed  which  lined  the  shores.  There  were  not  over  a  dozen 
pairs  in  the  colony.  A  small  colony  of  Gjmmon  Terns  were  nesting 
in  the  short  grass,  two  nests  of  Spotted  Sandpipers  were  found, 
Wilson's  Phalaropes  were  flying  about,  and  specimens  of  Northern 
Phalaropes  and  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  were  collected.  In 
the  long  grass  we  found  a  Pintail's  nest  with  nine  eggs  in  the  proc- 
ess of  hatching  and  five  ducks'  nests,  with  apparently  fresh  eggs, 
which  we  took  to  be  Baldpates,  though  we  could  not  identify  them 
with  certainty,  as  the  birds  were  not  incubating.  On  the  higher 
portion  of  the  island,  among  the  tall  dead  weeds,  we  found  three 
ducks'  nests,  referred  to  hereafter  under  the  American  Merganser, 
which  we  were  unable  to  satisfactorily  identify.  The  California 
and  Ring-billed  Gull  colony  occupied  the  whole  of  the  main  portion 
of  the  island,  which  was  thickly  covered  with  their  nests;  we  could 
form  no  accurate  idea  of  their  numbers,  as  we  did  not  have  time 
to  count  the  nests,  but  to  say  that  there  were  at  least  1000  pairs 
of  each  species  would  be  a  conservative  statement.  The  nests 
of  the  Ring-billed  Gulls  were  chiefly  on  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Island,  while  those  of  the  California  Gulls  were  mostly  around  the 
shores  and  on  a  bare,  flat  point,  though  both  species  were  some- 
what intermingled  where  the  two  colonies  came  together.  I  should 
say  that  about  half  of  the  eggs  had  hatched,  for  we  found  hundreds 
of  the  downy  young  hiding  among  the  scanty  vegetation  and  saw 
them  swimming  out  from  the  shores  in  large  numbers.  This 
island  was  visited  again,  by  the  other  members  of  our  party,  on 
July  18-21,  1906,  when  they  found  the  bird  population  of  the  little 
island  increased  by  a  nesting  colony  of  fourteen  pairs  of  American 
White  Pelicans  and  four  pairs  of  Double-crested  Cormorants.  On 
the  neighboring  shores  of  the  lake  and  on  the  adjacent  meadows 
and  prairies  the  shore  birds  were  well  represented  by  numerous 
Long-billed  Curlews,  Western  Willets,  Marbled  Godwits  and 
Killdeers,  all  of  which  were  breeding  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  most  interesting  locality  of  all  was  the  duck  island  in  Crane 
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Lake  and  its  surrounding  sloughs  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek, 
where  the  water-fowl  were  breeding  in  such  great  profusion  and 
in  such  a  limited  area,  less  than  one  square  mile,  as  to  make  it  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  whole  region.  We  spent  considerable  time 
here  both  seasons  and  recorded  in  all  35  species  of  birds,  mostly 
water-fowl  and  shore-birds,  that  were  either  breeding  or  probably 
preparing  to  breed  within  this  limited  area.  On  the  prairies  and 
meadows  near  the  lake  we  found  scattered  nests  of  various  ducks, 
where  Long-billed  Curlews,  Western  W'illets  and  Marbled  God^its 
were  also  breeding.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  the  island 
American  Avocets,  Killdeers  and  Spotted  Sandpipers  were  nesting. 
The  extensive  deep-water  sloughs,  surrounding  the  island,  which 
were  filled  with  scattered  clumps  of  tall  bulrushes,  concealed  the 
nests  of  hundreds  of  Western  Grebes,  American  Coots  and  Ameri- 
can Bitterns.     A  fair  sized  colonv  of  Franklin's  Gulb  was  found 

• 

and  a  number  of  nests  of  Homed  and  American  Eared  Grebes. 
Large  flocks  of  Canvasbacks  and  Redheads  were  constantly 
floating  in  the  lake  or  flj^ng  over  us,  though  we  succeeded  in  find- 
ing only  a  few  nests  of  each.  Small  flocks  of  Ruddy  Ducks  fre- 
quently darted  past  us  and  we  saw  the  gaudy  little  males  swimming 
among  the  reeds.  Thousands  of  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  kept 
up  a  constant  din  all  through  the  sloughs  and  Red-wingc*d  Black- 
birds were  nesting  about  the  edges,  where  a  few  Sonis  were  al>o 
seen. 

The  island  was  about  300  or  400  yards  in  length  by  alx)Ut 
100  vards  in  width,  fairlv  hiijh  at  one  end  and  ever\wherc  covere<i 
with  a  thick  gr<)^^•th  of  long  grass,  through  which  were  scattertMJ 
on  the  hifjher  })()rtion  numerous  small  clumps  and  in  some  places 
large  patches  of  rose  hushes,  offering  ideal  conditions  as  a  bn»cding 
ground  for  ducks.  There  were  several  small  j)onds  near  the  center 
of  it  lined  with  fringes  of  cattails  and  bulrushes.  On  the  lower 
portion  of  th(*  island  the  grass  was  shorter,  and  when*  it  extendetl 
out  into  a  point  the  ground  was  baR'.  A  colonv  of  Common  Tenis 
()ccu])ic(l  this  ])oint,  which  was  also  the  favorite  resort  of  a  flin-k 
of  White  Pelicans  which  mav  have  bred  here  later  in  the  season. 
Marbled  (iodwits,  Wilson's  PhalamiH\s  and  Spotted  Sandpi|H*rs 
were  breeding  here  as  well  as  Western  Savanna  Sparrows.  A 
pair  of  Crows  had  a  nest  in  the  only  tree  on  the  island,  a  small 
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willow,  and  they  must  have  fared  sumptuously  on  stolen  duck's 
eggs.  A  pair  of  Short-eared  Owls  had  a  nest  on  the  island  con- 
taining young  in  various  stages  of  growth.  On  June  LT,  1905, 
Mr.  Job  and  I  attempted  to  make  a  careful  census  of  the  ducks 
breeding  on  the  island,  by  dragging  it  as  thoroughly  as  we  could 
with  a  long  rope  and  recording  the  nests  as  the  ducks  were  flushed. 
We  were  unable  to  drag  the  whole  island  as  the  rose  bushes  were 
too  thick  in  many  places,  but  in  the  course  of  two  hours'  work  we 
recorded  61  nests,  as  follows:  Mallard,  5  nests;  Gad  wall,  23  nests; 
Baldpate,  3  nests ;  Green-winged  Teal,  2  nests ;  Blue-winged  Teal, 
10  nests;  Shoveller,  7  nests;  Pintail,  8  nests;  and  Lesser  Scaup 
Duck,  3  nests.  The  ducks  were  identified  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
by  eyesight;  the  female  Gadwalls  and  Baldpates  w^ere  very  diflS- 
cult  to  distinguish  and  there  may  have  been  more  of  the  latter  than 
we  supposed,  but  certainly  both  species  were  nesting  there,  as  we 
saw  a  number  of  males  in  the  small  pond-holes ;  the  Green-winged 
Teals'  nests  were  identified  by  seeing  the  female  join  a  male  of 
that  species.  We  started  a  number  of  ducks,  mostly  Pintails, 
where  we  failed  to  find  nests,  which  probably  meant  broods  of 
young  and  which  were  not  counted.  Most  of  the  sets  w^ere  incom- 
plete or  fresh  indicating  that  the  ducks  were  only  just  beginning 
to  lay;  we  therefore  must  have  overlooked  a  great  many  nests, 
where  the  eggs  were  covered  and  no  ducks  flushed,  as  we  found 
a  number  of  such  nests  by  accident.  Considering  these  facts, 
making  allowance  for  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  island  and  judging 
from  the  immense  numbers  of  ducks  that  were  flying  about  or  bedded 
out  on  the  lake,  I  considered  it  fair  to  assume  that  at  least  150 
pairs  of  ducks  were  breeding  or  preparing  to  breed  on  this  one 
island.  In  addition  to  the  species  above  recorded,  we  saw  on  the 
island  several  American  Mergansers,  a  White-winged  Scoter  and 
one  Cinnamon  Teal,  making  a  total  of  14  species  of  ducks  which 
were  probably  breeding  on  the  island  or  in  the  sloughs  around  it, 
of  which  w^e  actually  found  the  nests  of  11  species.  Prof.  Macoun 
recorded  the  American  Scaup  Duck  as  breeding  here,  but  we  were 
unable  to  identify  any  with  certainty;  I  found  a  nest  in  the  slough 
near  this  island  which  I  feel  fairly  confident  was  a  Ring-necked 
Duck's  nest,  but  I  was  unable  to  shoot  the  bird;  these  two  species 
must  therefore  be  considered  of  doubtful  occurrence,  at  present. 
As  may  be  imagined,  it  was  with  considerable  interest  and  pleasant 
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anticipation  that  I  revisited  this  island  in  1906,  but  I  was  most 
keenly  disappointed  to  find  it  practically  deserted.  Instead  of  the 
immense  flocks  of  ducks  which  I  had  seen  rise  from  the  sloughs 
like  clouds  of  mosquitos,  only  a  few  scattered  flocks  were  seen. 
As  we  walked  across  the  island  expecting  to  see  ducks  flying  up 
all  about  us,  hardly  a  duck  arose,  and  in  place  of  the  60  odd  nests 
that  we  expected  to  find  only  3  nests  were  found.  The  mystery 
was  soon  solved  by  finding  a  ncstful  of  broken  eggs  and  bunches 
of  yellowish  hair  clinging  to  the  rose  bushes.  A  coyote  had  been 
living  on  the  island  and  had  cleaned  out  all  of  the  nests  and  driven 
the  ducks  away.  The  destruction  of  the  bird  population  of  the 
island  had  been  still  further  carried  on  by  a  family  of  minks  and 
the  entrance  to  their  den  was  strewn  with  feathers.  Whether  the 
ducks  will  ever  return  to  this  bland  or  not  is  an  open  question,  but 
probably  they  have  moved  to  some  safer  spot. 

Such  were  the  conditions  as  we  found  them  in  the  localiticss  we 
visited  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were  exceptional. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  similar  conditions  still  prevail  throughout 
nearly  all  of  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  northwestern  plains. 
We  passed  in  the  train  many  similar  localities,  which  looked  equally 
attractive,  where  birds  were  apparently  equally  abundant,  and, 
had  we  selected  some  other  section  and  worked  it  up  as  thoroughly. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  results  would  have  been  similar.  But 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  those*  conditions  are  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  unless  something  can  be  accomplished  towards  sc»tting 
apart  some  extensive  n\servations  where  the  birds  can  hiwd  in 
safety  and  be  protected  against  the  encroachments  of  civilization, 
the  glories  of  this  region  will  soon  become  mere  memories  of  the 
past. 

In  the  following  list  of  spe^cies  1  have  endeavored  to  follow,  a> 
far  as  possible,  the  nomenclature,  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  pn»sont 
A.  O.  U.  Check-List  without  attempting  to  adopt  even  such  (*hangi»s 
as  are  definitely  decided  upon.  I  rt^ali/x"  that  the  list  is  far  fwm 
complete,  owing  to  the  limited  time  devoted  to  field  work,  but  it 
seems  worth  while  to  piil)lish  it  as  a  basis  for  further  work  an<l  as  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  an  inten»sting  n»gion. 
I  trust  it  will  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  distribution  of  cvrtain 
western  speeies  and  subsjx^cies  and  help  to  define  their  brvedin^ 
ranges  more  accurately. 
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1.  Achmophonu  ocddentalis.  Western  Grebe. —  Abundant  in  all 
of  the  deep  water  sloughs  where,  its  nests  were  floating  in  water  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep,  among  the  bulrushes.  There  was  a  very  large 
breeding  colony  at  Crane  Lake  in  1905,  which  had  nearly  doubled  in 
size  in  1906,  so  that  it  must  have  contained  several  hundred  psurs.  Eggs 
were  found  at  various  dates  between  June  8  and  26,  and  young  birds  were 
seen  on  June  8,  1905,  but  very  few  of  the  eggs  were  hatched  before  the 
end  of  June.  We  noticed  a  great  mortality  among  these  birds  in  1905, 
finding  their  dead  bodies  floating  near  their  nests  or  lying  on  them,  some- 
times two  birds  at  one  nest.  We  were  unable  to  account  for  this  unless 
it  was  done  by  muskrats,  which  were  common  in  the  sloughs.  Most  of  the 
nests  contained  3  eggs,  some  2,  some  4,  and  one  the  unusual  number  of  11; 
this  last  was  apparently  the  work  of  several  birds. 

2.  Colymlnu  holboollii.  Holbcell's  Grebe. —  This  species  was  re- 
corded by  Prof.  Macoun  at  Indian  Head,  Assa.,  and  at  Snake  Lake,  Alberta. 
I  saw  a  grebe  at  Crane  Lake  on  June  7,  1905,  which  I  took  to  be  Holboell's, 
but  none  were  collected  either  season  and  no  others  were  seen,  so  I  consider 
my  record  very  doubtful. 

3.  Cdymboi  aaritus.  Horned  Grebe. —  Uncommon  in  1905,  rare  in 
1906.  A  few  pairs  were  found  breeding  in  the  Crane  Lake  sloughs  and,  as 
they  were  quite  tame,  were  easily  identified,  though  none  were  taken. 
Nests  were  found  on  June  7,  1905,  and  on  June  22,  1906,  in  the  Western 
Grebe  colony,  containing  from  5  to  9  eggs. 

4.  Colymboi  nigricolliB  califomicns.  American  Eared  Grebe. — 
Common.  Breeding  in  all  of  the  sloughs  and  laying  usually  4  or  5  eggs. 
They  were  found  breeding  quite  abundantly  in  a  large  breeding  colony 
of  Franklin's  Gulls,  at  Lake  of  the  Narrows,  on  June  10  and  12,  1905,  at 
which  time  all  of  the  eggs  collected  were  fresh.  Nests  were  also  found  on 
Jime  22,  23  and  26,  1906. 

5.  Lams  califomicoi.  California  Gull. —  Common,  on  or  about  all 
of  the  larger  lakes  and  about  the  garbage  piles  near  the  towns.  A  large 
breeding  colony  of  this  and  the  following  species  was  found  on  an  island 
in  Big  Stick  Lake,  on  June  14,  1906,  at  which  time  about  half  of  the  eggs 
had  hatched. 

Prof.  Macoun  recorded  the  Herring  Gull  as  breeding  at  Crane  Lake,  but 
we  did  not  meet  with  it  at  all  and  I  am  confident  that  the  birds  he  saw 
should  be  referred  to  this  species.  We  collected  quite  a  series  of  large 
gulls  and  all  of  them  were  either  califomicus  or  delawarensis. 

6.  Lams  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull. —  Common.  Seen  regu- 
larly at  all  of  the  lakes  we  visited.  The  only  breeding  colony  found  was 
the  one  referred  to  under  the  foregoing  species. 

7.  Lams  franklinii.  Franklin's  Gull. —  Abundant  about  all  the 
lakes  and  sloughs.  Small  flocks  of  Franklin's  Gulls  were  frequently  seen, 
towards  evening,  skimming  low  over  the  meadows  after  the  manner  of 
swallows  and  apparently  catching  insects  on  the  wing.  An  immense 
breeding  colony  of  these  gulls  was  found  at  Lake  of  the  Narrows  on  June 
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9,  1906,  where  they  were  nesting  in  a  large  shallow  bulrush  slough.  They 
occupied  an  area  approximately  1000  yards  long  by  100  yards  wide  and  by 
counting  the  nests  in  an  area  10  yards  square,  I  estimated  that  there 
were  from  15,000  to  20,000  nests  in  the  colony.  Many  of  the  eggs  that 
we  collected  were  heavily  incubated  and  some  of  them  were  hatching  at 
that  time.  We  visited  this  colony  in  1906  but  were  disappointed  to  find 
it  entirely  deserted,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  slough  had  been 
nearly  dry  earlier  in  the  season  when  they  were  beginning  to  breed.  We 
found  three  other,  smaller,  breeding  colonies  in  1906  at  Crane  Lake,  Reedy 
Lake  and  Many  Island  Lake,  finding  eggs  as  late  as  June  26. 

8.  Sterna  fonteii.  Forster's  Tern. —  Rare.  A  few  birds  were  seen 
at  Many  Island  Lake  on  June  18,  1906,  and  on  July  9  two  specimens  were 
taken  here  by  Dr.  Bishop.  This  species  is  not  recorded  by  Prof.  Macoun 
farther  west  than  Indian  Head. 

9.  Sterna  himndo.  Common  Tern.  —  Conmion  but  nowhere  very 
abundant.  Found  breeding  at  all  of  the  larger  lakes,  principally  on  the 
islands.  Eggs  were  found  on  June  1  and  7,  1905,  on  June  13,  14  and  15 
and  on  July  9,  1906. 

Scattering  birds  were  frequently  seen  near  the  creeks  at  long  distances 
from  the  lakes. 

10.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  forinamensis.  Black  Tern. —  Common  in 
certain  localities,  particularly  shallow  sweet  water  sloughs  or  wet  meadows, 
over  which  a  number  of  these  terns  were  generally  to  be  seen  hovering. 
It  was  only  in  these  shallow  grassy  sloughs  that  we  found  them  breeding 
where  their  cp^s  were  laid  on  floating  ma.sses  of  dead  vegetation.  They 
arc  late  brocdors.  We  did  not  find  their  eggs  until  June  24,  IIHJO.  when 
several  fresh  sots  were  collected. 

11.  Phalacrocoraz  dilophus.  Doihle-chestkd  Cokmohant.  —  M- 
though  this  species  is  recorded  by  Prof.  Macoun  as  breeding  at  Crane  I^ikt*. 
I  did  not  sec  it  at  all  either  season.  But  Dr.  Bishop  n'ports  finding  four 
nests,  with  from  1  to  3  (»ggs  each,  on  the  island  in  Big  Stick  Lake,  on  July 
21,  11K)().  I  visited  this  island  on  June  14  and  15,  11K)(>.  but  no  eornioninis 
wen*  seen.  \o  specimens  were  taken  but  they  were  undoubtedly  of  thi< 
sjx'cies. 

12.  Pelecanua  erythrorh3mcho8.  Amkhican'  Whitk  Pf.lkw.  Com- 
mon. Flocks  of  pelicans  were  seen  almost  daily  at  Crane  l^ike  and  at 
Big  Stick  Lake,  fre(]uenting  the  islands,  hut  1  was  unable  to  find  tluni 
l)ree(iing.  The  others  were  mon'  fortunate  for  on  July  IS  and  21.  P.MMi. 
they  found  14  nesis  on  tlie  island  in  Big  Stick  I^ike.  4  with  1  ecg  and  10 
witlj  2  eggs  eacli.  lutlier  th(\s(>  birds  are  hite  breeders  or  their  first  netts 
had  been  destroyed.  .\  large  flock  of  pelicans  containing  at  least  1.5<)  binl* 
was  seen  ;it  Manv  Island  Lake  on  Julv  13.  VM)V). 

1.3.  Merganser  americanus.  Amkhkan  .Mkikianskh.  rncommori. 
One  or  two  birds  were  seen  by  -Mr.  Job  at  Crane  Lake  on  June  1 ').  1*.H>5.  an«l 
we  saw  a  flock  of  1 1  birds  here  on  June  23,  11H)(>. 

On  the  island  in  Big  Stick  Kake  on  June  14,  1900,  we  found  3  duckf»* 
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nests  which  we  were  unable  to  identify,  containing  4,  8  and  9  eggs  respec- 
tively. The  eggs  greatly  resembled  Redheads'  and  the  nests  were  profusely 
lined  with  white  down,  but,  as  the  nests  were  built  on  dry  ground,  partially 
concealed  among  coarse  dead  weeds,  they  may  have  belonged  to  this 
species.  No  mergansers  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  whereas  several  Red- 
heads were  seen  on  the  lake.  According  to  my  experience  the  Redhead 
always  builds  its  nest  in  water  in  a  slough,  but  this  may  have  been  a 
departure  from  its  usual  custom.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  none  of  the 
eggs  were  collected.     No  birds  of  this  species  were  taken. 

14.  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Hooded  Merganser. —  Two  young  birds, 
identified  by  Mr.  Eastgate  as  this  species,  were  seen  but  not  taken  on  the 
timbered  portion  of  Maple  Creek  on  June  30,  1906.  This  region  is  not 
well  suited  for  their  requirements  and  they  were  probably  merely  stragglers. 

15.  Anas  boschas.  Mallard. —  Uncommon,  but  frequently  seen  in 
psurs  or  singly  at  various  lakes  and  on  nearly  all  of  the  creeks.  The  only 
nests  found,  7  in  all,  were  on  the  island  in  Crane  Lake,  5  nests  on  June  17, 
1905,  and  one  each  on  June  13,  1905,  and  June  23,  1906. 

16.  ChanlelaflmuB  streptnu.  Gadwall. —  Abundant  everywhere,  the 
commonest  of  the  ducks.  We  found  in  all  29  nests  from  June  10  to  17 
in  1905  and  on  June  18  and  23  in  1906.  Most  of  these  nests  were  on  the 
islands  in  the  lakes,  but  some  of  them  were  on  the  meadows  or  prairies 
which  we  found  by  flushing  the  birds  as  we  drove  along.  Downy  young 
were  taken  on  August  3,  1906. 

17.  Blareca  ameiicana.  Baldpate.  Uncommon,  but  possibly  com- 
moner than  we  supposed,  as  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  the  female  partic- 
ularly, from  the  Gadwall.  Frequently  seen  singly  or  in  pairs  on  the 
creeks  or  in  small  pond  holes,  as  well  as  on  the  larger  lakes. 

No  nests  were  positively  identified,  but  I  am  confident  that  we  found 
at  least  6  or  8  nests  of  this  species,  for  they  were  certainly  breeding  on  the 
islands  with  the  other  ducks. 

18.  Nettion  carolinensis.  Green-winged  Teal. —  Rare.  This  species 
was  undoubtedly  breeding  on  the  island  in  Crane  Lake  with  the  other 
ducks,  as  we  saw  them  swimming  in  pairs  in  the  little  pond  holes,  and  Mr. 
Job  feels  sure  that  he  identified  2  nests,  as  belonging  to  this  species,  which 
we  found  here  on  June  17,  1905.  Dr.  Bishop  also  found  and  identified  2 
nests  of  this  species,  shooting  the  female  in  each  case,  one  in  a  meadow 
near  Hay  Creek  on  July  3  and  one  at  Many  Island  Lake,  on  July  9,  1906, 
on  dry  ground  among  the  bushes  on  a  small  island. 

19.  Querquedula  discors.  Blue-winged  Teal. —  Abundant.  Found 
breeding  on  the  islands  and  on  the  meadows  near  the  lakes,  16  nests  in  all, 
between  June  13  and  July  9.  One  or  more  pairs  of  Blue- winged  Teals 
were  flushed  from  almost  every  little  pond  hole.  Downy  young  were 
found  on  August  2,  1906. 

20.  Querquedula  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal. —  Very  rare  or  acci- 
dental. I  saw  and  think  I  positively  identified  a  male  of  this  species  on 
Hay  Creek  on  June  1,  1905,  and  another  at  Crane  Lake  on  June  17,  1905, 
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though  my  failure  to  collect  either  specimen  renders  the  record  doubtful. 
None  were  seen  in  1906. 

21.  Spatula  clyp«ata.  Shoveller. —  Abundant.  This  and  the  Blue- 
winged  Teal  rank  next  to  the  Gadwall  in  abundance.  We  found  ShovellerB 
breeding  on  all  of  the  islands,  on  the  meadows  near  the  lakes  and  on  the 
prairies  at  considerable  distances  from  any  water.  Twelve  nests  were 
recorded  at  various  dates  all  through  the  month  of  June.  The  birds  were 
constantly  in  evidence  on  all  the  lakes  and  small  pond  holes. 

Downy  young  were  found  on  August  1,  190G,  and  eggs  as  late  as  July  9, 
1906. 

22.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail. —  Common.  Found  bree<ling  on  the 
islands,  on  the  meadows  and  on  the  prairies.  One  nest  was  found  under 
a  rose  bush  in  the  sand  hills,  one  mile  from  the  nearest  creek  and  two 
miles  from  the  nearest  lake.  Nests  with  eggs  were  found,  11  in  all.  from 
June  2  to  17,  1905,  and  broods  of  young  were  found  on  June  13,  1905,  and 
on  June  14  and  21,  1906.  This  duck  is  one  of  the  earliest  breeders.  I*in- 
tails  were  more  frequently  seen  on  the  larger  lakes  than  elsewhere. 

23.  Aythya  americana.  Redhead. —  Very  common,  about  the  larpT 
lakes.  Found  breeding  in  all  the  sloughs.  Nests  were  found  on  June  7, 
1905,  and  on  June  18,  1906.  A  few  eggs  of  this  species  were  generally 
to  be  found  in  all  of  the  Canvasback's  nests.  These  two  species  have  a 
peculiar  habit  of  building  wliat  we  called  dumping  nests  in  which  large 
numbers  of  eggs  are  deposited  but  apparently  not  incubated;  we  found  two 
such  nests,  one  of  wliich  contained  19  eggs,  9  of  the  Redhea<l  and  10  of 
the  Canvai^back,  piled  up  indisoriininately  and  some  of  th«'m  had  n>!!«*d 
out  of  the  nest  which  was  partially  broken  tlown  and  evidently  <h*sfrtf«l. 

24.  Aythya  vallisneria.  Canvasback. —  Ver>'  common.  I-^irjci'  flo  k- 
of  males  wen?  seen  at  Crane  Lake  and  at  Hay  I^ke,  U'dded  way  out  fn»iii 
shore  or  fljnng  about.  We  found  them  bn'eding  in  the  Cnme  1-iike  slouirh-*. 
Nests  were  found  on  June  7,  liK)5,  and  on  June  2(),  l^HKi.  The  n<*sts  wen- 
generally  well  concealed  in  the  thick  clumps  of  bulrushes  and  were  hanl  tt» 
find.     No  birds  wen'  taken. 

25.  Aythya  marila.  Scavp  Duck. —  Of  doubtful  occurrence.  Thi-. 
species  was  recorded  by  Prof.  Macoun  as  brei'ding  at  Cnme  l^ike.  but. 
though  we  saw  several  that  looked  lar^e  enough  to  be  of  this  s|H.»oies,  n<>n«- 
were  collected  or  positively  identified.  No  eggs  were  found  which  wen' 
n'ferahle  to  this  sj)ecies. 

2(>.  Aythya  affinis.  Lksskr  Scaip  DrrK.—  Conunon.  Found  hniil- 
inp  at  (Yane  an<l  Hay  Lakes:  0  nests  were  recorded.  .S  on  June  17.  \\n\o. 
and  one  each  on  June  2S  and  29  and  July  3,  190().  The.se  ducks  wen*  fn^ 
cjuently  se<*n  swiinniing  in  pairs  in  the  small  pond  holes  and  in  the  pnt-^'iy. 
shallow  places  in  the  creeks,  when»  they  were  quite  tame.  All  of  \hv 
Scaup  Ducks  that  we  collected  wen»  of  this  species.  Downy  y()unu:  wrrv 
found  on  Anu:ust   2.   HK)<>. 

27.  Charitonetta  albeola.  HrFFi.K-nKAi).  Vers-  ran*  or  doubtful. 
A  small    (luck  was  seen  at  Crane  l^ike  in  11K)5  which  was  apparently  a 
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Buffle-head.     The  species  was  recorded  by  Prof.  Macoun  as  breeding  in 
Alberta  and  at  Rush  Lake,  Saskatchewan. 

28.  (Hdemia  deglandi.  White-winged  Scoter. —  Rare.  Only  three 
pairs  were  located.  One  nest  was  found,  containing  9  fresh  eggs,  on  June 
28,  1906.  It  was  well  concealed  under  a  thick  clump  of  rose  bushes  near 
a  small  slough. 

29.  Eiiimatara  jamaicensis.  Ruddy  Duck. —  Common  in  all  the 
sloughs,  where  it  breeds.  It  occasionally  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
ducks,  particularly  the  Canvasback  and  Redhead.  We  found  a  Western 
Grebe's  nest  containing  2  eggs  of  the  grebe  and  one  of  the  Ruddy  Duck. 
I  also  flushed  a  female  Ruddy  Duck  from  a  small  clump  of  bulrushes 
whick  contained  only  grebe's  nests  and  I  think  she  was  preparing  to  lay 
in  one  of  them. 

30.  Branta  fAnadimiiii.  Canada  Goose. —  Common  on  all  of  the  larger 
lakes.  Although  it  is  an  early  breeder,  2  nests  containing  6  eggs  each 
were  found  at  Crane  Lake,  on  a  small  island,  on  June  2,  1905;  these  were 
undoubtedly  second  sets. 

The  geese  were-  seea  flying  about  in  small  flocks  on  June  2  and  8,  1905, 
and  on  June  9,  1906.     No  birds  were  taken. 

31.  Olor  colambiaiiai.  Whistling  Swan. —  One  was  seen  at  Crane 
Lake,  on  June  23,  1906,  by  Mr.  Eastgate,  probably  this  species.  We  were 
told  that  they  were  very  abundant  on  the  larger  lakes  on  the  migrations, 
particularly  in  the  spring,  but,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  they  had  not 
been  known  to  breed  here  within  recent  years.  We  saw  a  fine  specimen 
in  a  local  taxidermist's  shop. 

We  could  learn  nothing  definite  about  the  occurrence  of  the  Trumpeter 
Swan  in  this  region. 

32.  Botaonu  lentiginosoB.  American  Bittern. —  Very  common  in 
all  the  sloughs,  nesting  abundantly  in  the  thick  bulrushes  or  cattail  flags, 
where  5  nests  were  found  in  one  day.  It  was  also  found  nesting  in  the 
wet  grassy  meadows  and  once  on  a  nearly  dry  meadow  in  short  grass. 
Nests  with  eggs  were  found  on  June  7  and  13,  1905,  and  on  June  22  and  24, 
1906. 

33.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  A  colony  of  about  20 
pairs  was  found  breeding  in  the  Skull  Creek  timber  on  June  5,  1905.  The 
nests  were  from  15  to  25  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
box  elder  trees,  sometimes  2  or  3  nests  in  one  tree.  Most  of  the  nests  con- 
tained small  young  or  heavily  incubated  eggs,  from  4  to  6  in  number. 

We  visited  this  rookery  again  in  1906  but  were  disappointed  to  find  it 
entirely  deserted  though  showing  signs  of  recent  occupancy.  A  search 
through  the  grove  revealed  the  evidences  of  a  camp,  probably  made  by 
Indians,  about  which  were  scattered  the  wings  and  feet  of  our  herons. 
They  had  killed  or  driven  away  every  bird  and  probably  eaten  the  eggs 
or  young.     No  birds  were  collected. 

34.  Onu  canadensis.  Little  Brown  Crane. —  A  mounted  specimen 
was  seen  in  a  taxidermist's  shop  in  Maple  Creek,  said  to  have  been  taken 
in  that  vicinity. 
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35.  Oms  mezicana.  Sandhill  Crane. —  Only  one  crane,  probably 
this  species,  was  seen  from  the  train  on  May  28,  1905. 

This  is  one  of  the  species  that  has  probably  been  driven  farther  north 
since  the  country  became  settled.  Nothing  could  be  learned  of  its  occur- 
rence here  in  the  breeding  season  in  recent  years. 

36.  Porzana  Carolina.  Sora. —  Probably  commoner  than  we  supposed, 
but  restricted  to  the  shallow  sloughs  or  wet  meadows,  where  we  spent 
very  little  time.  We  found  a  few  pairs  breeding  in  such  places  and  saw 
nests  with  eggs  on  June  24,  1906. 

37.  Fulica  americana.  American  Coot. —  Common  in  all  the  sloughs. 
A  great  many  nests  were  found  on  various  dat«8,  as  early  as  June  7,  1905, 
and  as  late  as  June  24,  1906.     No  birds  were  taken.  * 

38.  PhalaropuB  lobatus.  Northern  Phalarope. —  Abundant  mi- 
grant. A  few  may  breed.  Seen  migrating  on  May  29,  1905,  in  large 
flocks  with  Sanderlings.  One  was  seen  at  Hay  Lake  on  June  15,  1905. 
Two  were  taken  at  Big  Stick  Lake  on  June  14,  1906,  which  were  in  breeding 
condition. 

Dr.  Bishop  saw  a  flock  of  100  at  Many  Island  Lake  on  July  13,  1906, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  fall  migration.  He  found  them  still  more 
abundant  at  Big  Stick  Lake  on  July  19,  1906.  Nearly  all  of  the  birds 
taken  on  these  two  dates  were  females. 

39.  SteganopuB  tricolor.  Wilson's  Phalarope. —  Very  common  on 
the  wet  meadows  about  the  lakes  and  sloughs  and  on  the  islands,  where  its 
nest  is  concealed  in  the  short  grass.  Nests  were  found  on  June  8  and  17, 
1905,  June  18,  21  and  24,  and  July  13,  1906,  with  eggs.  Downy  young, 
recently  hatched,  were  found  on  June  17,  1905.  Large  flocks  of  females 
were  seen  flj^ing  about  at  Many  Island  Lake  on  June  18,  190G,  accompanitHi 
by  a  few  Yellow-legs. 

The  almost  complete  reversal  of  the  domestic  relation  of  the  sexes  in 
this  species  is  very  interesting.  The  females  are  larger  than  the  males  and 
much  more  brilliantly  colored.  Two  females  were  frequently  seen  ehiujing 
a  single  male  and  paying  courtship  to  him.  I  observed  a  mah»  building  a 
nest  in  which  the  femnle  did  not  seem  to  l)e  interested  and,  so  far  lis  I 
could  learn,  the  males  performed  all  the  duties  of  incubation  an<i  tm)k 
charixo  of  the  young.  As  soon  as  the  egcjs  were  laid  the  females  gathen*<i 
into  flocks  and  left  the  males  to  perform  all  the  domestic  duties. 

40.  Recurvirostra  americana.  American  Avockt. —  .\bundant  about 
all  of  the  lakes  and  most  of  the  small  alkaline  ponds.  We  founil  no  large 
breeding  colonies,  but  saw  many  small  scattered  colonies,  the  largest  of 
which  may  have  contained  15  or  20  pairs.  The  largest  colony  was  on  an 
alkali  mu<l  flat  at  Hay  Lake  where  the  nests  were  mere  hollows  in  the  mud. 
amoni:  the  scattered  tufts  of  short  curly  grass  with  which  the  flats  wen* 
scantily  cf)vere(l.  Owing  to  their  prot<»ctive  coloration,  the  eggs  were 
ver>'  (iilhcult  to  see,  even  in  such  an  open  situation.  A  few  isolated  m»sts 
were  also  found  alon^  the  shores  of  the  lak(\s  and  on  the  islands,  notably  at 
Big  Stick  Lake.     Four  egtjs  was  the  usual  numlx»r  but  two  nests  were 
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found  containing  five  eggs  each.     Nests  with  eggs  were  found  on  June  15,^ 

1905,  and  on  June  14,  1906.     Downy  young  were  found  on  June  16,  1905, 
and  June  29,  1906. 

The  Avocets  were  on  the  whole  the  most  striking  and  conspicuous 
birds  of  this  region;  they  were  constantly  in  evidence  and  noisy,  flying 
out  to  meet  us  as  we  approached  their  breeding  grounds  and  protesting  all 
the  time  with  their  shrill  piping  or  yelping  notes. 

They  fooled  us  frequently  as  to  the  location  of  their  nests  by  squatting 
on  the  bare  ground,  as  if  sitting  on  their  eggs,  and  then  flying  off  yelping 
at  us  if  we  drew  near.  They  were  very  much  at  home  on  the  water,  swim- 
ming lightly  and  gracefully,  and  feeding  in  the  shallow  water  by  dipping 
their  heads  under,  like  the  surface  feeding  ducks.  As  soon  as  the  young 
were  able  to  run  their  parents  led  them  to  the  water  where  they  swam  off 
easily  and  rapidly. 

While  conducting  their  courtships,  in  May,  the  Avocets  were  always 
amusing  and  often  grotesque  in  their  movements,  as  they  danced  along  the 
shore  or  waded  in  the  shallow  water  holding  their  wings  fully  extended, 
tipping  from  side  to  side,  as  if  balancing  themselves.  Sometimes  they 
would  run  rapidly  along,  crouching  close  to  the  ground,  frequently  nodding 
or  bowing  and  sometimes  they  would  lie  flat  on  the  water  or  ground,  with 
wings  outstretched  as  if  in  agony.  At  such  times  they  were  very  tame, 
apparently  oblivious  of  all  else,  and  could  be  easily  approached. 

41.  Gkkllinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. —  Very  rare.  Prof.  Macoun 
found  it  breeding  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cypress  Hills  on  June  24,  1894, 
at  which  time  the  young  were  able  to  fly.  Dr.  Bishop  saw  one  at  Hay 
Creek  on  July  6,  1906.     None  were  collected. 

42.  BlacrorhamphuB  scolopaceoi.  Long-billed  Dowitcher.  —  An 
imcommon  migrant.  A  few  were  seen  or  collected  by  Dr.  Bishop  and  Dr. 
Dwight,  as  follows:  one  at  Hay  Creek  on  July  3,  20  at  Many  Island  Lake 
on  July  13,  one  on  July  18,  2  on  July  21  and  1  July  22,  1906,  at  Big  Stick 
Lake.  All  of  these  were  adults,  probably  the  beginning  of  the  fall  migra- 
tion. 

43.  Actodromas  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. —  Dr.  Bishop  and 
Dr.  Dwight  found  a  few  adults  at  Big  Stick  Lake  on  July  18,  21  and  22, 

1906,  securing  several. 

44.  Actodromas  fUBcicoUis.  White-rumped  Sandpiper. —  Recorded 
by  Prof.  Macoun  as  seen  as  far  west  as  Crane  Lake  and  as  probably  breed- 
ing at  Indian  Head.    We  did  not  see  any  either  season. 

45.  Actodromas  bairdii.  Baird's  Sandpiper. —  "We  found  a  flock 
of  about  50  at  an  alkali  pond,  10  miles  north  of  Maple  Creek,  on  July  17, 
and  about  the  same  number  there  on  July  21.  At  Big  Stick  Lake  we  found 
a  few  July  18  and  21.  They  were  common  on  alkali  ponds  east  of  Maple 
Creek,  August  1  and  until  we  left.  Young  first  seen  on  August  1."  — 
(Bishop.) 

46.  Actodromas  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper. —  "  Spreadborough  be- 
lieves it  breeds  at  Indian  Head."     (Macoun.) 
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"  I  shot  2  young  birds  at  Hay  Creek  on  August  2.  No  others,  certainly 
of  this  species,  were  noted,  though  they  were  probably  seen  several  times." 
(Bishop.) 

47.  Ereunetei  pOfUlui.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper. —  Common  mi- 
grant. Flocks  of  small  migrating  sandpipers,  apparently  of  this  species, 
were  seen  at  Hay  Lake,  as  eariy  as  May  29,  1905,  and  slb  late  as  Jime  9, 
1906.  An  adult  female  that  would  soon  have  laid  was  collected  at  Big 
Stick  Lake  on  June  14,  1906.     Probably  a  few  breed  here. 

The  return  migration  was  first  noted  by  Dr.  Bishop  on  July  17,  1906. 

48.  Calidiifl  arenaria.  Sanderlino.  Abundant  migrant.  Lai^e 
flocks  were  seen  and  specimens  collected  at  Hay  Lake  on  May  29,  1905. 
Dr.  Bishop  took  an  adult  male  from  a  flock  there  on  June  9,  1906,  and  2 
adult  males  from  a  flock  at  Big  Stick  Lake  on  July  19,  1906. 

49.  limosa  fedoa.  Marbled  Godwit. —  Very  common  about  all  the 
lakes,  breeding  in  the  short  grass  on  the  meadows.  Four  nests  with  eggs 
were  found  on  May  29  and  June  8,  1905,  and  on  June  9  and  23,  1906. 
Two  broods  of  downy  young  were  found  on  June  27,  1906.  We  saw  them 
gathering  into  flocks,  as  if  preparing  to  migrate,  on  June  27,  1906.  For 
a  full  account  of  this  species,  see  *  The  Auk'  for  April,  1907,  VoL  XXIV, 
pp.  160-167. 

50.  LiinoM  hamaftica.  Hudsgnian  GrODwrr. —  Probably  occurs  as  t 
migrant. 

"We  saw  a  Godwit,  with  a  white  rump,  feeding  with  a  large  flock  of 
Marbled  Godwits  at  Big  Stick  Lake  on  July  21  and  22,  but  could  not  secure 
it."     (Bishop.) 

51.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs. —  Possiblv  a  few 
may  breed  here.  We  saw  a  few  at  Crane  Lake  on  June  22,  23  and  26, 
1906.     Dr.  Bishop  shot  a  young  female  at  Hay  Creek  on  August  2,  11K)6. 

52.  Totanus  flavipes.  Yellow-legs. —  Probably  a  few  breed  hen*. 
Dr.  Bishop  saw  one  at  Big  Stick  Lake  on  June  14,  1906,  acting  as  if  it  lia«i 
a  nest. 

A  few  were  seen  and  one  was  shot  out  of  a  large  flock  of  Wilson's  Pliala- 
ropes  at  Many  Island  Lake,  June  18,  1906.  Birds  were  taken,  probably 
migrants,  during  July  and  up  to  August  4,  1906,  when  our  party  left  for 
home. 

53.  Helodromas  solitarius.  Solitary  Sandpiper. —  **  Tolerably  com- 
mon miprant.  Adults  first  seen  at  Hay  Creek  on  July  6.  Young  fir?t 
seen  at  Maple  Creek  on  July  30."  (Bishop.)  S|)ecimen8  were  taken  on 
those  dates. 

54.  Helodromas  solitariiu  dnnamomeOB.  Western  Solitary  Sand- 
PiPKR. —  "Tolerably  common  migrant.  Adults  first  seen  at  Maple  Creek 
on  June  30.  Youn^  first  seen  at  Maple  Creek  on  July  30."  (Bishop.) 
Specimens  were  taken  on  these  dates. 

55.  Sjrmphemia  semipalmata  inomata.  We.stern  Willet.--  Ver>' 
common  about  all  the  lakes;  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  noisy  of  the 
shore  birds.     It  was  breeding  on  the  high,  dry  prairies,  often  a  long  di5- 
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tance  from  water,  but  owing  to  its  habit  of  flying  a  long  distance  to  meet 
the  intruder  and  making  a  great  fuss  everywhere  but  near  its  nest,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  only  one  nest.  This  was  in  plain  sight  in  short  grass  on 
a  prairie  hill  and  on  June  14,  1906;  it  contsdned  3  fresh  eggs.  Downy 
young  were  taken  on  July  6  and  13,  1906.  In  addition  to  quite  a  variety 
of  loud  calls  and  alarm  notes,  it  has  an  interesting  flight  song;  particularly 
towards  evening,  we  often  saw  one  of  these  birds,  flying  in  large  circles 
high  in  the  air,  pouring  out  a  rapid  stream  of  whistling  notes,  sounding 
like  jnll-will-wiUetf  repeated  over  and  over  again  for  a  period  of  several 
minutes. 

56.  Bartramia  longicauda.  Bartramian  Sandpiper. —  Common  on 
the  prairies  and  meadows,  breeding  in  the  grassy  hollows  on  the  prairies, 
often  at  a  long  distance  from  any  water,  but  more  frequently  near  the 
lakes  or  meadows.  The  nests  were  always  very  well  hidden  by  arching 
the  grass  over  them.  Nests  were  found  with  eggs,  on  May  29,  June  8  and 
15,  1905,  and  on  June  11,  1906.  Downy  young  were  found  on  June  24, 
1906.     The  birds  are  very  close  sitters. 

57.  ActitiB  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Uncommon.  One  or 
two  pairs  were  generally  to  be  found  breeding  on  the  islands.  They  were 
also  occasionally  seen  along  the  creeks.  Two  nests  were  found  on  June 
14,  1906. 

58.  Numeniui  longirostris.  Long-billed  Curlew. —  Tolerably  com- 
mon in  scattered  pairs  on  the  prairies.  Also  sometimes  seen  in  small 
flocks  of  from  5  to  7  birds  about  the  lakes.  Breeds  in  the  grassy  hollows 
on  the  prairies.  No  nests  were  found  with  eggs.  Downy  young  were 
found  on  June  1,  1905,  and  on  June  11  and  18,  1906.  When  large  enough 
to  run  the  downy  young  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  hiding;  they  seem  to  dis- 
appear entirely  even  in  the  short  grass;  after  hunting  carefully,  for  fully 
half  an  hour,  over  a  limited  area  where  we  had  seen  one  vanish,  we  gave  it 
up  and  walked  away,  when  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  youngster  get 
up  and  run  away  from  the  very  spot  we  had  been  hunting  hardest.  Both 
parents  always  showed  remarkable  devotion  and  solicitude  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  their  own  safety. 

We  saw  an  interesting  exhibition  of  this  one  day  wliich  probably  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  lives  of  the  young  from  a  prowling  coyote.  The  curlew 
was  decoying  the  coyote  away  by  feigning  lameness,  flopping  along  on  the 
ground  a  few  yards  ahead  of  him,  but  always  managing  to  barely  escape 
him.  We  watched  them  for  some  time  until  they  finally  disappeared  over 
a  hill,  fully  half  a  mile  from  where  we  first  saw  them. 

59.  Sqiiatarola  sqiiatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover. —  Abundant  mi- 
grant. Large  flocks  were  seen  about  Hay  Lake  on  May  29,  1905,  and 
scattering  small  flocks  were  seen  as  late  as  June  2,  1905. 

60.  Oxyechus  yociferus.  Killdeer. —  Common  about  all  the  lakes 
where  it  was  evidently  breeding,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any 
nests.     Downy  young  were  found  on  June  13,  1906. 

61.  Agialitifl    semipalinata.      Semipalmated    Plover. —  Dr.   Bishop 
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and  Dr.  D wight  each  took  one  and  saw  a  number  on  the  sand  flats  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Big  Stick  Lake  on  July  19,  1906. 

62.  iEgialitU  meloda.  Piping  Plover. —  Abundant  at  Big  Stick 
Lake,  where  it  was  breeding  on  the  gravelly  beaches.  No  eggs  were  found 
but  downy  young  were  found  on  July  21,  1906. 

The  few  birds  we  collected  were  referable  to  circumcinctaf  but  I  doubt  if 
this  form  is  worthy  of  recognition. 

63.  PedioBcetes  phaiianellai  campattxis.  Prairie  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse. —  Very  common  in  the  sandhills  and  among  the  wiUow  thickets, 
especially  near  Crane  Lake  and  along  Bear  Creek.  Also  seen  and  collected 
in  the  Cypress  Hills.  Three  nests  with  eggs  were  found  among  the  under- 
brush in  the  sandhills  on  June  3  and  6,  1905.  A  nest  from  which  the 
young  had  just  hatched  was  found  on  June  4,  1905,  and  recently  hatched 
downy  young  were  collected  on  June  23,  1906.  Half  grown  young,  able 
to  fly,  were  seen  on  June  27,  1906. 

The  grouse  that  we  collected,  in  worn  summer  plumage,  were  so  dark 
colored  that  we  thought  they  might  be  phasiancUuSj  but  on  comparing 
them  with  summer  specimens  of  campestris  in  Dr.  Bishop's  collection, 
taken  in  North  Dakota,  we  decided  that  they  were  undoubtedly  campeMri*. 
This  decision  was  further  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  material  in  the 
Biological  Survey  collection  at  Washington. 

64.  Centrocercus  arophasianai.  Sage  Grouse. —  Probably  occurs 
sparingly,  but  common  farther  south.  In  June,  1895,  Prof.  Macoun 
found  these  birds  breeding  on  the  White  Mud  River  and  traced  the  binls 
up  the  valley  of  this  river  to  its  source  in  the  Cypress  Hills. 

A  bird  was  seen  by  Mr.  Day,  near  Skull  CrtH»k,  on  June  0,  11K)5,  whicli 
we  think  nmst  have  been  this  sixries,  but  it  was  not  positively  identifiiMl 
and  none  wore  taken. 

65.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dovf. —  Verj^  common  in  the 
timber  alon«];  the  crocks  whore  it  broods.  Xosts  with  opsijs  wort*  found  on 
May  30,  Juno  12  and  It,  1905,  ami  July  19,  UH)(>.  Youni;  binls  won*  found 
on  Juno  25,  \\)0(S.  Wo  fn^cjuontly  saw  small  flocks  of  doves  fetnlint^  in 
the  stubbl(»  fields  and  along  the  road.'^idos. 

GO.  Cathartes  aura.  TruKKY  VrLTrnE. —  rnoommon.  but  pn»l>al>ly 
of  n'lrular  ooourronrc*  and  undoubtedly  bn»odinp  soniowh(»n?  in  this  n'lrion. 
Wo  saw  a  fow  sailing  ovor  tlio  timU'r  on  Skull  Cn'ok,  near  the  (In^at  Hluo 
Horon  rof)k(Ty.  on  Juno  5,  1905,  and  at  the  same  place  on  Juno  2.>.  VMM\. 
None  won'  rolloctocl.  Ono  was  soon  at  Manv  Island  l^ake  on  Julv  \'.\. 
two  won'  soon  in  tho  Big  Stick  timber  on  July  19,  and  two  won*  soon  in 
the  Cypress  Hills  on  July  27.  \\X)(\,  by  others  of  our  party. 

07.  Circus  hudBoniua.  Mahsh  Hawk.—  Hanllv  could  Ik*  callotl  com- 
mon,  still  fnMjucntly  scon  on  the  prairies.     No  m»sts  wore  found. 

OS.  Accipiter  veloz.  SnAHP-siiiNNKo  Hawk. —  Han*.  None  won» 
soon  in  190')  an<l  only  3  in  1900,  2  of  which  wore  shot  in  the  timlxT  on 
Maple  Cn'ok.  on  June  .SO  and  July  5,  11K)0. 

Prof.  Macoun  recorded  a  nest  found  on  Farewell  Creek,  in  the  Cypres> 
Hills,  containing  heavily  incubated  eggs  on  June  27,  1895. 
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69.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. —  None  of  our  party  saw  any 
Red-tailed  Hawk  of  any  form,  either  season,  except  a  mounted  specimen 
which  Dr.  Bishop  saw  in  a  local  taxidermist's  shop.  It  was  shot  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Maple  Creek.  He  did  not  examine  it  closely  but  thinks 
it  was  nearer  calurus  than  krideri.  It  was  an  immature  bird.  He  and 
Dr.  Dwight  returned  later  to  buy  it,  but  it  had  been  claimed  by  the  party 
for  whom  it  was  mounted. 

Prof.  Macoun  recorded  the  eastern  form  as  breeding  at  Indian  Head,  so 
I  have  listed  this  bird  as  borealiSf  pending  further  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

70.  Buteo  BwaiiiBom.  Swainson's  Hawk. —  The  commonest  hawk, 
breeding  abundantly  in  all  available  timber,  in  isolated  trees  and  even  in 
bushes.  One  nest  was  found  on  a  shelf  on  the  face  of  a  high  sandbank. 
Thirteen  nest^  were  found  in  1905  and  7  or  8  nests  in  1906.  Nests  with  eggs 
were  found  on  the  following  dates:  May  30,  June  3,  5,  9  and  14,  1905,  and 
June  11, 16, 18,  23  and  25,  1906.  Nests  with  young  were  found  on  June  25 
and  30, 1906. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  hawks  are  very  late  breeders;  very  few 
of  their  eggs  were  laid  before  June  first. 

The  abundance  of  gophers  in  this  region,  provides  a  bountiful  food  supply 
for  this  and  the  following  species,  sufficient  to  support  them  in  large  num- 
bers. Fortunately  the  ranchmen  appreciate  the  value  of  these  hawks  in 
this  respect  and  seldom  disturb  them,  consequently  they  are  very  tame. 

71.  Archibuteo  fermgineus.  Ferruginous  Rough-leg. —  Common. 
Breeding  in  large  trees  in  the  timber,  in  isolated  trees  along  the  creeks, 
and  occasionally  on  the  ground  on  buttes  or  rocky  hillsides.  The  nests 
are  very  large  structures,  much  resembling  those  of  the  Osprey.  We  found 
7  nests  in  1905  and  only  3  in  1906,  on  the  following  dates:  May  30,  and 
June  4,  6,  and  9,  1905,  and  June  27  and  28,  1906.  All  of  these  nests  con- 
tained young,  except  one  which  was  deserted  and  held  broken  eggs.  Most 
of  the  young  were  hatched  before  the  last  week  in  May,  and  probably  most 
of  the  eggs  were  laid  before  May  first.  Nearly  half  of  the  birds  seen  were 
in  the  melanistic  phase  and  in  two  cases  we  found  a  light  bird  mated  with 
a  dark  one.  Two  young  were  taken  from  a  nest  alive  and  reared  in  cap- 
tivity, one  of  which  developed  into  a  melanistic  bini  and  one  into  the  light 
phase  of  plumage.     (See  Auk,  XXIV,  April,  1907,  p.  213.) 

72.  Aqoila  chrysaetos.  Golden  Eagle. —  The  only  one  seen  flew 
almost  within  gunshot  of  us  at  Crane  Lake  on  June  26,  1906.  We  could 
plainly  see  the  golden  hackles  on  its  neck  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  shooting  it. 

73.  Hali»etU8  leucocephalus  alascanus.  Xortherx  Bald  P1\gle. — 
Doubtful.  *'I'p  Maple  Creek  on  July  5  we  saw  a  larjre  gray  eagle,  that 
we  were  all  confident  was  a  young  H.  I.  alascanus.  It  was  seated  on  the 
top  of  a  high  cut-bank  about  300  yards  away.  We  saw  it  quite  plainly 
SB  it  flew  and  it  seemed  much  too  light  to  be  the  Golden."     (Bishop.) 

74.  Falco  mezicanus.     Prairie  Falcon. —  We  saw  several  large  fal- 
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cons  but  they  were  very  shy  and  we  could  not  get  near  enough  to  identify 
them,  much  less  shoot  them. 

Both  this  species  and  the  Duck  Hawk  have  been  recorded,  as  taken  and 
found  breeding,  at  various  points  not  far  distant,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  both  species  occur  here  on  migration  and  a  few  may  breed  here.  Prob- 
ably they  are  more  common  along  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  River 
where  they  can  find  suitable  nesting  sites. 

75.  Falco  richardsonii.  Richardson's  Merlin. —  Rare.  I  shot  an 
adult  male  near  Hay  Creek  on  June  1, 1905,  and  Dr.  Bishop  and  Dr.  Dwight 
secured  an  adult  female  on  July  17,  1906,  about  15  miles  north  of  Maple 
Creek.  Two  or  three  others,  supposed  to  be  this  species,  were  seen  else- 
where.    Prof.  Macoun  gives  several  records  of  its  breeding  in  this  region. 

76.  Falco  fparreriuB.  American  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Common  in  the 
timber  along  the  creeks  in  1905,  but  less  common  in  1906.  We  found 
6  nests  in  1905  and  only  one  in  1906.  Nests  with  eggs  were  found  on  May 
dO  and  June  5  and  14,  1905,  and  on  June  30,  1906.  The  nests  were  mostly 
in  natural  cavities  in  the  box  elders  but  some  of  them  were  in  old  Flickers' 
holes.     Both  sexes  incubate. 

The  birds  that  we  collected  were  all  in  worn  breeding  plumage  and  were 
referable  to  phalctnat  but  I  doubt  if  this  subspecies  is  worthy  of  recognition. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


FURTHER  NOTES  FROM  EXTREME  SOUTHERN 

ILLINOIS. 

BY   JOHN   F.    FERRY. 

The  extreme  southern  end  of  Illinois  was  visited  bv  the  writer 

ft 

from  August  10-24  inclusive  to  carr^'  on  an  ornithological  investi- 
gation for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  Histor}%  Chicago.  The 
region  studied  is  included  in  the  Austroriparian  Faunal  Area  of 
Dr.  Merriam.     The  heat  and  humiditv  are  extreme  and  a  corre- 

ft 

sponding  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  the  result.^  The  birds  wen* 
found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  deep  woods  bordering  C\'pn\ss 
Swamps.  Dense  thickets  bordering  roads  and  fields  were  also 
favorite  haunts,  though  during  the  intense  heat  of  mid-day  these 
were  deserted  for  the  cooler  shade  of  the  woods.     Generally  speak- 


>  For  list  of  clianicteristic  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  region  see  Auk,  Vol,  XXIV,  July 
1907.  p.  285. 
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ing,  birds  were  surprisingly  scarce.  A  few  of  the  commoner 
varieties  were  met  in  great  abundance,  i.  e,,  Cardinab,  Tufted 
Titmice,  Northern  Yellow-throats,  Field  Sparrows  and  Indigo 
Buntings,  but  often  the  woods  seemed  entirely  deserted.  The 
birds  as  a  rule  were  moulting  and  very  ragged  in  appearance. 
Young  birds  of  the  year  were  much  commoner  than  the  adults. 
The  time  in  the  field  was  spent  as  follows:  Olive  Branch,  Aug. 
10-17;  Mound  City,  Aug.  18-22;  Grand  Chain,  Aug.  23-24, 
all  inclusive.  When  a  bird  is  said  to  be  "common,"  etc.,  and  no 
locality  is  mentioned,  the  status  thus  given  refers  to  its  abundance 
in  the  general  locality  here  discussed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Cairo,  I 
am  able  to  give  the  daily  conditions  of  the  weather. 

Statement  of  Weather  at  CairOf  111. 
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1.  Aiz  spoDBa.  Wood  Duck. —  Breeding  abundantly  in  Horse-shoe 
Lake,  a  body  of  water  in  Cypress  Swamp  near  Olive  Branch.  The  young 
of  the  year  greatly  predominated  over  the  adults.  Of  four  specimens 
all  were  9  jv.  They  feed  near  the  borders  of  the  cypress  in  threes  and 
fours,  and  were  not  wary. 

2.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  Common  about  Horse 
Shoe  Lake,  and  few  seen  at  Mound  City. 
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3.  Butorides  virescens.  Green  Heron. —  Common  at  Olive  Branch, 
Mound  City  and  Grand  Chain.     Called  here  "  Injun  Hen." 

4.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  lUBTim.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. — 
One  seen  at  Horse  Shoe  Lake. 

5.  Helodromai  solitariiii.  Solitary  Sandpiper. —  One  seen  at  Horse 
•Shoe  Lake. 

6.  ActitiB  macolaiia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Two  seen  at  Mound 
City. 

7.  Ozyechui  vodfenu.     Killdeer. —  Two  seen  at  Olive  Branch. 

8.  Colinui  Tirginianui.  Bobwhite. —  Abundant  at  Olive  Branch, 
where  young  varying  from  the  size  of  an  English  Sparrow  up  to  the  size 
of  adults  were  seen.  The  birds  were  frequently  met  in  flocks  of  ten  to 
fifteen.     Bobwhites  were  common  at  the  other  places  visited. 

9.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove. —  Abundant  in  all  places 
visited. 

10.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkey  Vulture. —  Common  everywhere  in 
this  region. 

11.  Acdpiter  cooperi.    Cooper's  Hawk. —  One  seen  at  Olive  Branch. 

12.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk? —  Several  large  hawks 
that  could  not  be  positively  identified  were  referred  to  this  species. 

13.  Buteo  lineatus.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. —  A  young  bird  shot  at 
Grand  Chain. 

14.  Falco  sparveriui.  Sparrow  Hawk. —  One  or  two  seen  at  each 
place  \'i8ited. 

15.  Symium  varium.  Barred  Owl. —  Abundant  about  Horse  Shoe 
Lake.  Fretiuently  flushed  in  day  time  and  all  uipht  its  who-irh)*>-tiH> 
u'hoo-irhoo  woukl  come  booming  out  of  the  Cypress  Swamp. 

IG.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Yellow-hilled  Citkoo. —  One  taken. 
Cuckoos  were  frequently  seen  and  heard,  and  possibly  some  of  them  won* 
the  Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

17.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Klvgfisheh. —  Tolerably  common  :it 
Horse  Shoe  Lake.     One  seen  at  Mound  City. 

IS.  Dryobates  villosus.  Hairy  Woodpecker. —  Tolerably  coninion 
throuirhout  the  locality.  Three  specimens  taken  in  August  an<l  one  in 
Februars'  are  intennediate  between  villosus  and  v.  audufumi.  Thev  an* 
nearer  amhilxiui  in  size  but  in  coloration  thev  favor  villosus. 

VK  Dryobates  pubescena  medi«mu8.  Xorthehn  Downy  Woodpkikkk. 
--  Abundant  ev('rywlien\  Sjx'eiinens  taken  in  s^innner  and  winter  an* 
decidedly  nearer  />.  maliouus  than  ;>.  pulnsctns,  though  they  aveni^e 
smaller  than  northern  Illinois  birds.  The  average  length  (in  niilliineter>) 
of  wing  of  specimens  from  three  dilTerent  localities  is  given  here:  Flori<Li 
and  Louisiana.  S7;  Southern  Illinois.  01 ;  Northern  Illinois  and  Connecti- 
cut. 9'J. 

JO.  Ceophlceus  pileatus  abieticola.  Xoiithehx  Pileated  WotJorEc  kfk. 
—  One  seen  at  (>li\('  Branch.  Local  hunters  report  these  binls  tolerably 
common  in  southern  Illinois.     Thev  an»  extremelv  war^^ 
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21.  MeUnerpes  erythrocephalus.  Ked-headed  Woodpecker. —  Com- 
mon. 

22.  Centurus  carolinus.  Ked-bellied  Woodpecker. —  Abundant  at 
Olive  Branch.     Common  elsewhere.     They  were  feeding  on  choke-cherries. 

23.  Colaptes  auratus  luteos.  Northern  Flicker. —  Tolerably  com- 
mon. 

24.  Chsetura  pelagica.    Chimney  Swift. —  Common. 

25.  TrochiluB  colubru.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. —  Profusely 
abundant  at  Olive  Branch  and  common  elsewhere. 

26.  TyrannuB  tyrannus.     Kingbird. —  Common. 

27.  Myiarchus    ciinitus.     Great-crested     Flycatcher. —  Conamon. 

28.  SayoniiB  phoobe.     Phcebe. —  Tolerably  common  at  Olive  Branch. 

29.  Contopus  virens.     Wood  Pewee. —  Abundant. 

30.  Empidonaz  sp.  A  little  flycatcher  of  unknown  identity  was  toler- 
ably common  at  Olive  Branch. 

31.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Blue  Jay. —  Rare  at  Olive  Branch;  common 
elsewhere. 

32.  Corviu  brachyrhynchos.     American  Crow. —  Abundant. 

33.  AgelaiuB  phoBniceos.  Red-winged  Blackbird. —  Abundant  at 
Olive  Branch.  The  females  and  immature  birds  outnumbered  the  full- 
plumaged  males  about  15  to  1.     Common  at  Mound  City  and  Grand  Chain. 

34.  Stumella  magna.  Meadowlark. —  Common  at  OUve  Branch 
and  Grand  Chain.  In  the  former  place  they  spend  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
the  dense  fields  of  hog- weed  which  grows  up  to  a  man's  shoulders. 

35.  Icterus  spurius.     Orchard  Oriole. —  Two  seen  at  OUve  Branch. 

36.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole. —  Tolerably  common  at 
Moimd  City;   one  seen  at  Grand  Chain. 

37.  Quiscalus  quiscula  seneus.  Bronzed  Crackle. —  Common  at 
Olive  Branch  and  Mound  City. 

38.  Astragalinus  tristis.     American  Goldfinch. —  Common. 

39.  Cotumiculus  sandwichensls  passerinus.  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 
—  One  male  in  worn  plumage  taken  at  Olive  Branch. 

40.  Spizella   pusilla.     Field   Sparrow. —  Profusely   abundant. 

41.  Pipilo  erjrthrophthalmus.  Towhee. —  One  seen  at  Olive  Branch 
and  Grand  Chain. 

42.  Cardinalis  cardinalis.     Cardinal. —  Abundant. 

43.  Cyanospiza  cyanea.  Indigo  Bunting. —  Profusely  abundant. 
Moulting. 

44.  Spiza  americana.     Dickcissel. —  Common  at  Mound  City. 

45.  Piranga  erythromelas.  Scarlet  Tanager. —  One  taken  at  Mound 
City. 

46.  Progne  subis.     Purple  Martin. —  Common. 

47.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow. —  Common  at  Olive 
Branch  and  Grand  Chain. 

48.  Riparia  riparia.  Bank  Swallow.-^  Common  at  Olive  Branch  and 
Mound  City. 
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49.  Laniui  ladoyidanai  migraiii.  Migrant  Shrike. —  Several  Shrikes 
seen  at  Mound  City  and  Olive  Branch  are  tentatively  referred  to  this 
species. 

60.  Vireo  olivacaus.  Red-eyed  Vireo. —  Common.  Moulting  and 
mostly  immature  birds. 

61.  Vireo  noveboracenns.  White>eyed  Vireo. —  The  most  character- 
istic bird  of  the  thickets  bordering  the  woods.  It  has  a  very  pleasing  and 
unique  song.  It  is  a  rolling  triU,  with  a  flute-like  quality.  While  listen- 
ing to  the  song  I  wrote  it  thus:    Ttoe-toa-^ra,  ra-re-ra, 

62.  Mniotilta  vazia.  Black  and  White  Warbler. — Common.  Both 
adult  and  immature  birds  taken.     They  were  found  in  deep  woods. 

63.  Protonotaria  dtrea.  Prothonotary  Warbler. —  Abundant.  All 
young  birds  had  the  fully  adult  plumage. 

64.  Compsothlypis  americana  ramalinn.  Western  Parula  Warbler. 
—  These  birds  were  tolerably  common  at  Mound  City.  They  kept  to  the 
tree  tops  in  the  river  bottoms  and  in  company  with  Cerulean  Warblers. 
Three  specimens,  including  immature  as  well  as  a  fully  plumaged  adult, 
are  typical  of  this  subspecies.  I  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  small  flitting  forms  high  up  in  the  trees  were  of  this  species.  Sev- 
eral times  the  faint,  insect-like  triU  ga-zr-za,  zee-zee  of  this  bird  was  heard. 

65.  Dendroica  SBStiya.  Yellow  Warbler. —  Two  young  birds  seen 
at  Olive  Branch  on  the  11th. 

66.  Dendroica  c»rulea.  Cerulean  Warbler. —  One  taken  at  OMve 
Branch  in  dense  timber.  It  was  abundant  in  the  cottonwood  and  willow 
bottoms  along  the  Ohio  at  Mound  City.  Small  bands  of  them  were  found 
flitting  about  the  tree  tops,  betraying  their  presence  with  their  faint 
lisping  notes,  or  by  occasional  snatches  of  their  song.  The  latter  may  be 
represented  thus:    whee-ta-tc,  zee-ec-e-e-e. 

67.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush. —  Two  seen  at 
Olive  Branch.     One  taken. 

68.  Oporomis  formosa.  Kentucky  Wakbler. —  One  taken  at  Olive 
Branch,  3  at  Mound  City.  Two  were  taken  at  one  shot  at  the  latter  place. 
The  adult  was  feeding  the  immature  bird,  though  the  offspring  was  as 
large  as  tlie  parent. 

01).  Geothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla. —  Northeun  Yellow-throat.— 
The.se  birds  were  everj'where  profusely  abimdant  and  their  sharp  'cliip.' 
sounded  from  nearly  every  thicket  and  weed  patch.  Ver}'  few  adull 
males  were  seen  and  most  of  the  birds  taken  were  moulting. 

70.  Icteria  virens.  Ykllow-brea.sted  Chat. —  These  shy  binls  were 
tolerably  common  at  Olive  Branch  and  3  were  seen  at  Mound  City.  They 
inhabited  the  densest  thickets. 

71.  Wilsonia  mitrata.  Hooded  Wakbler. —  One  taken  along  Cache 
Creek,  near  Mound  City. 

7'2.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Redstart. —  Tolerably  common.  Only  3 
adult  males  were  seen,  the  rest  were  immature  or  females. 

73.  Mimus  polyglottos.  Mockingbird. —  Abundant  at  Grand  Chain, 
but  inexplicably  absent  from  other  localities  visited. 
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74.  Oaleoscoptes  caroUnensifl.  Catbird. —  Tolerably  common;  moult- 
ing. 

75.  Thryothorus  ladoyidanm.  Carolina  Wren. —  Abimdant.  In 
song. 

76.  Certhia  familiaiis  amezicana.  Brown  Creeper. —  A  single  speci- 
men of  this  bird  was  seen  at  Olive  Branch  on  Aug.  11  creeping  along  trunks 
of  cypress  and  tupelo  trees. 

78.  Sitta    carolinen&B.     White-bellied    Nuthatch. —  Common. 

79.  BsBolophus  bicolor.  Tufted  Titmouse. — Abundant.  Many 
young  and  moulting  birds  seen. 

SO.  Penthestes  carolineniifl.  Carolina  Chickadee. —  Abundant  in 
small  bands. 

81.  Polioptila  c»rulea.  Blue-grat  Gnatcatcher. —  Tolerably  com- 
mon.   Young  birds  predominated. 

82.  Hylodchla  mustelina.  Wood  Thrush. —  Common.  Singing  at 
Olive  Branch. 

83.  Sialia  sialis.     Bluebird. —  Tolerably  common. 


GENERAL    NOTES. 

The  Kittiwake  and  Purple  Sandpiper  again  in  Maine  in  Summer. —  In 
'The  Auk'  for  July,  1907  (Vol.  XXIV,  p.  337)  the  capture  of  a  Kittiwake 
in  1903  on  the  coast  of  Maine  in  summer  was  recorded.  On  July  14, 1907, 
while  at  Jordans  Rock,  a  submerged  ledge  one  mile  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Port- 
land Head  Light,  a  Kittiwake  (Rissa  tridactyld)  flew  over  my  boat  within 
easy  range.  The  small  size  of  the  bird,  white  head,  and  short  black  legs 
and  feet  were  distinctly  and  critically  observed  as  it  passed  over.  It 
flew  toward  Grundys  Reef  until  it  disappeared. 

In  the  'Journal  of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society,'  Vol.  VI,  p.  16, 
the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  the  Purple  Sandpiper  {ArquaieUa  marUima) 
at  Metinic,  Me.,  on  August  11,  1902,  was  recorded.  On  August  6,  1907, 
while  on  Metinic  Green  Island,  I  saw  another  specimen  of  this  bird.  It 
stood  on  a  large  rock  (behind  which  the  greater  part  of  my  body  must 
have  been  concealed  from  it),  within  three  yards  of  me.  I  observed  it 
critically,  then  tried  to  catch  it;  it  flew  readily,  but  showed  the  flight 
feathers  to  be  faded  and  worn,  and  nearly  ready  to  be  moulted.  Its  tame- 
ness  was  in  part  due,  I  believe,  to  the  drenching  rain  which  was  falling. — 
Arthur  H.  Norton,  Portland,  Me. 

That  Cinnamon  Teal  Record  from  Florida. —  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Wilham  Brewster's  theory  of  no  reliable  records  for  this  species  from  the 
Southeastern  States,  my  former  note  in  *The  Auk'  of  a  specimen  from 
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hake  lamonia,  Florida,  is  indisputable.  The  specimen  is  an  adult  male  in 
nuptial  plumage  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia.  The  gentleman  who  shot  the  bird  and  the  taxi- 
dermist who  mounted  it  in  Philadelphia  are  known  to  us  here.  I  exam- 
ined it  freshly  skinned. —  S.  N.  Rhoads,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

The  Snowy  Heron  in  Camden  County,  N.  J.—  On  July  16,  1904, 1  saw  a 
fine  adult  Sno\\y  Heron  {Egretta  candidissima)  near  Delair,  Camden 
County,  N.  J.,  feeding  with  an  immature  Black-cro^^Tied  Night  Heron  on 
the  Pea  Shore  Flats  of  the  Delaware  River.  It  allowed  us  to  approach 
quite  close  in  our  boat  and  reluctantly  took  i^ing  as  we  rowed  in  closer 
and  closer,  preceded  by  the  more  wary  Squauks,  and  both  birds  flew  into  a 
small  grove  of  trees  on  the  shore. 

This  is  the  first  authentic  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Snouy  Heron  in 
the  Delaware  Valley  in  recent  years,  and  as  the  bird  was  well  seen  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  fifty  feet  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  my  identification.  I  am  positive  of  it,  and  would  inform  the  incredulous 
who  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  bird  I  saw  was  an  immature  Little 
Blue  Heron  (Florida  c<Brulea),  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  the  two  species  and  recognized  the  bird  at  once  as  the 
Sno^^'y  Heron,  Furthermore,  I  have  been  hunting  for  this  bird  for  several 
years,  but  only  to  run  across  one  ^^ithout  a  firearm  of  any  sort.  Hard 
luck,  truly,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  frequent  misfortune  of  mine,  possibly 
because  I  am  not  of  a  collector  of  skins  and  seldom  carry  a  gun,  for  I  have 
on  several  occasions  stiunbled  upon  rare  birds  and  wished  in  vain  for  a  gun. 

A  few  words  repirdinj^  the  status  of  the  Snowy  Heron  in  the  Delauan* 
Vallev  will  not  he  amiss  in  this  connection.  In  Stone's  *  Birds  of  Ka«<trn) 
Pennsylvania  and  Xew  Jersey'  it  is  given  as  a  "stniggler  from  the  South' 
(page  63);  and  yet  Chapman,  in  his  '  Handbook.'  says  it  breeds  as  far  north 
as  Long  Island.  This  is  a  rather  singular  statement  in  these  days,  although 
it  may  have  bred  there  fonnerly.  However,  now  it  is  a  mre  transient 
everywhere  north  of  80°  north  latitude  at  least. 

Evans  in  his  excellent  pajH^r  on  *The  I'nusual  Flight  of  White  Hen>n^ 
in  1902'  (see  '('assinia'  for  1902.  page  15)  does  not  mention  a  eapturt*  or  a 
record  of  the  Snowy  Heron,  nor  are  there  any  subsequent  rpi'ords.  The 
Snowy  Heron,  then,  can  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  "rare  stniggler''  in  the 
Delaware  \'allcv.  at  least.—  Hichakd  F.  Millkh,  Ifnrrouynte.  Philn- 
ddjfJiin,  Pa. 

American  Coot  (Fulim  amfricana)  Nesting  near  Newark,  New  Jersey.  - 

In  'The  Auk.'  XXI\'.  pp.  1-11.  I  recorded  the  nesting  of  the  PicHi-billcHJ 
(Irehe  {PodibiwJnis  jxxiicrjts)  and  the  Florida  Ciallinule  ((iallirmia  qnhntn' 
in  th(*  inarshe>  near  Newark.  X.  J.;  also,  the  pn'sence  in  the  same  marvhe^ 
of  the  American  Coot,  although  no  nest  of  this  sfx'cies  was  <iisco\ere«I 
On  May  .{0.  1907.  I  visited  the  same  marsh  area  in  com|)any  with  Mes>r>. 
J.  P.  Callender.  P.  W.  Philipp.  K.  H.  Southard,  and  T.  ¥.  Wilcox -- all 
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members  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  New  York.  I  am  pleased  to  record 
that  a  nest  of  the  American  Coot  containing  eight  eggs  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Wilcox,  thus  establishing  this  bird  as  a  nesting  species  wnthin  seven 
miles  of  New  York  City  Hall. 

In  other  respects  conditions  in  the  marsh-bird  colony  were  found  to  be 
much  the  same  this  year  as  those  described  in  the  above  mentioned  article. 

—  Clinton  G.  Abbott,  New  York  City. 

The  Stilt  Sandpiper  in  KEassachosetts. —  While  looking  over  the  '  General 
Notes,'  in  the  July  issue  of  *The  Auk'  I  noticed  a  reference  to  the  Stilt 
Sandpiper  {Micropalama  himaniopus)  in  Massachusetts.  I  think  the 
rarity  of  this  species  in  this  State  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  this  note. 

On  September  20,  1903,  while  gunning  at  Chatham  with  a  friend,  a 
flock  of  about  a  dozen  Stilt  Sandpipers  flew  over  us,  and  we  each  secured  a 
pair.  Since  then  both  my  brother  and  myself  have  seen  numbers  of  these 
birds  in  the  big  market  in  Boston,  which  were  shot  along  the  south  shore 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chatham  and  Monomoy. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  is  not  so  rare  in  Massachu- 
setts as  Mr.  Nash  believes  and  states  it  to  be.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
other  Massachusetts  men  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Stilt  Sandpiper 
in  this  Stat«. —  Winthrop  S.  Brooks,  Milton,  Mass. 

The  Bofl-breasted  Sandpiper  {Tryngiles  subruficollis)  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. —  Owing  to  the  infrequent  occurrence  of  this  species  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  I  wish  to  record  a  young  male  in  my  collection  taken  at  Rockaway 
Beach  on  Sept.  11,  1906.— J.  A.  Weber,  New  York  City. 

American  Goshawk  (Accipiter  atricapillus)  versus  Blan  and  Barred  Owl. 

—  Two  incidents,  illustrating  at  once  the  ferocity  and  the  "lack  of  judg- 
ment," so  to  say,  of  the  Goshawk,  have  lately  come  to  the  writer's  notice. 
About  May  15,  1905,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Lack,  a  farmer  of  Germanicus,  Renfrew 
County,  Ontario,  had  occasion  to  go  into  an  old,  little  visited  pasture  on 
his  farm,  lying  along  an  extensive  piece  of  woods.  Suddenly  a  large  hawk 
swooped  down  upon  him.  flew  around  his  head  in  most  threatening  and 
uncomfortable  proximity,  at  the  same  time  striking  at  him  with  wings 
and  claws,  as  if  it  wanted  to  arrest  his  progress.  In  this  the  hawk  was 
successful,  the  man  could  not  proceed.  The  next  day  the  farmer  wanted 
to  resume  his  interrupted  inspection  of  the  pasture,  and  thinking  that  the 
experience  of  the  day  before  would  probably  remain  unique,  took  no 
weapon  of  any  kind  along.  But  the  same  thing  happened  again.  He 
had  to  turn  back  again,  as  he  could  hardly  dodge  the  \acious  onslaughts 
of  the  bird.  The  inspection  of  the  meadow  had  to  remain  incompleted 
again.  Once  more  the  farmer  sallied  forth  the  following  day,  but  this 
time  in  the  company  of  his  gun.  But  even  the  sight  of  this  did  not  deter 
the  bird  from  making  his  usual  assault  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  it 
was  speedily  put  out  of  commission  by  a  shot  from  the  farmer's  gun.     He 
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gave  the  fine  hawk  to  a  friend  of  the  writer,  who  has  taxidermic  propen- 
sities, when  it  was  identified  as  the  Goshawk.  This  bird  probably  had  its 
nest  in  the  woods  along  the  pasture. 

A  more  remarkable  instance  came  to  the  writer's  notice  at  High  FalK 
Wright  County,  Quebec,  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Ottawa.  There,  one 
morning  last  February,  Mr.  Hugo  Paeseler,  a  farmer,  on  going  out  into  the 
woods  adjoining  his  farm,  noticed  a  space  of  about  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
square,  where  the  snow  had  recently  been  much  disturbed,  deeply  plowed 
up  from  some  great  commotion.  That  a  fierce  fight  had  been  going  on 
but  a  short  while  before  was  evident  from  the  liberal  quantities  of  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  snow  and  the  masses  of  feathers,  single  and  in  whole 
bimches,  lying  about  and  adhering  to  bushes  and  trees.  On  looking  around 
for  the  principals  of  the  fight,  he  found  about  ten  feet  away  in  one  direction 
a  Goshawk,  lying  on  the  snow  with  wings  extended  and  frozen  stiff.  About 
ten  feet  away  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  in  the  opposite  direction,  he 
found  an  owl,  more  damaged  than  the  hawk,  but  still  warm.  It  had 
alighted  after  the  fight  on  a  small  spruce  and  fallen  off,  as  the  snow  showed, 
and  with  its  last  strength  crawled  into  a  small  log,  lying  vnth.  its  hollow 
part  conveniently  near.  The  farmer  took  both  along  home,  skinned  and 
*' stuffed"  —  here  that  term  is  appropriate  —  the  hawk,  and  also  the 
head  of  the  owl,  which  was  all  he  could  make  use  of  in  her  case.  When 
the  writer  saw  them  at  the  farm  house,  they  turned  out  to  be  the  Barred 
Owl  and  the  American  Goshawk.  It  must  surely  have  been  a  battle  royal, 
if  one  could  only  have  witnessed  it.  The  farmer,  quite  a  shrewd  obser\'er. 
tells  me,  that  the  same  hawks  are  there  winter  and  simimer,  which  is.  of 
course,  not  to  he  wondered  at.  the  place  beinp  right  in  the  Goshawk  rani^. 
The  writer's  theory*  is,  that  the  (loshawk,  huiigrj'  and  ill  at  ease  from  the 
severe  cold,  while  looking  for  its  breakfast,  encountered  the  owl.  then 
peacefully  returning  from  its  nightly  foraging.  In  its  usual  injudicioa*- 
ness,  courapje,  fierceness,  or  whatever  one  may  call  it,  he  pounce<i  down 
upon  the  owl,  which,  however,  had  no  desire  to  Ik*  made  a  meal  of,  and 
defended  herself  so  valiantlv,  that  both  had  no  more  use  for  breakfasts.— 
G.  EiFHiG,  Ottaira,  Ontario. 

Unusual  Occurrence  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  in  Pennsylvania.  —  Tlie 
Short -cared  Owl  {Aaio  arcijriirinus),  is  a  rather  frequent  migrant  and 
winter  nv^ident  in  this  section,  occurring  in  small  flocks  wherever  then»  i< 
n  sufficient  abundance  of  Mirrotus.  Here  thev  remain  until  aln-)!!!  the 
first  of  April,  when  they  usually  wend  their  way  further  north.  Tliis 
year,  however.  wa<  an  exception,  at  least  with  one  pair  which  I  had  the 
fortune  to  observe. 

The  first  evidence  of  mating  was  noticed  on  March  2S.  when  they  were 
noted  sailing  about  in  the  dusk,  occasionally  giving  vent  to  a  jKHMiliar 
call  --  u'fifKj,  with  a  nasal  intonation.  They  were  frei^uently  heard  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  April  but  no  more  were  seen  until  April  19.  when  in 
en xsing  a  weedy  field  I  flushed  a  fine  six'cimen  and  observed  it  sailing 
about  for  some  time. 
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No  more  was  seen  of  the  owls  and  I  had  ahnost  forgotten  them  when 
about  six  p.  m.  on  the  night  of  May  28  I  was  astonished  to  observe  one 
fly  close  by  our  residence,  uttering  its  peculiar  call.  The  next  morning 
I  tramped  over  several  miles  of  suitable  fields  but  could  not  flush  any  and 
none  have  been  observed  since. 

The  bird  is  so  rare  about  Philadelphia  after  April  15  that  this  record 
seems  to  demand  attention. —  Richard  C.  Harlow,  Edge  HUl,  Pa. 

The  Breeding  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  accipUrinus)  near  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. —  The  Short-eared  Owl  is  a  common  migrant  in  this  locality, 
but  although  a  hunter  once  told  me  of  finding  a  nest  here  I  have  had  no 
positive  proof  that  it  breeds  in  this  vicinity  until  this  summer.  On  June 
26, 1907,  there  was  brought  to  me  three  immature  specimens  of  this  species, 
which  had  been  taken  in  a  grassy  marsh  seven  miles  south  of  Ann  Arbor. 
On  these  birds  the  down  was  still  present  in  places,  and  the  >iing  and  tail 
feathers  were  only  partly  out  of  the  sheaths  so  that  only  short  flights 
could  be  made.  The  collector  did  not  look  for  the  nest,  which  was  no 
doubt  near  by.  The  skin  of  one  of  these  birds  is  preserved  in  the  Uni- 
versity Museum. —  Norman  A.  Wood,  University  Museum,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Mortality  among  KingflBhen. —  While  digging  out  some  Kingfishers' 
nests  this  season  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  dead  bird  in  about  every  fourth 
or  fifth  hole.  This  I  was  at  loss  to  account  for,  as  the  birds  showed  no 
signs  of  combat  or  disease,  while  the  plumage  w^as  not  even  disarranged. 
The  bodies,  though,  seemed  to  be  dried  up,  with  no  signs  of  blood  in  them, 
so  I  presumed  that  something  had  crawled  into  the  holes  and  sucked  the 
blood  from  them,  leaving  the  carets  intact.  This  surmise  proved  correct, 
as  the  last  hole  I  dug  out  contained  a  large  black  snake,  and  a  dead  king- 
fisher still  warm.  The  snake  measured  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long  and 
had  evidently  gone  in  for  the  eggs,  any  kind  of  eggs  being  readily  devoured 
by  this  snake  in  this  section.  The  holes  were  generally  from  two  to  three 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank,  so  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  get 
down  from  the  top.  I  found  no  less  than  six  dead  birds  within  a  mile,  and 
if  all  of  the  river  bank  gave  the  same  average,  the  loss  of  hfe  must  have 
been  great.  I  am  at  loss,  however,  to  account  for  their  molesting  the 
kingfishers  and  not  the  Rough-winged  Swallows,  which  also  nested  abun- 
dantly in  the  same  bank.  Snakes  are  more  numerous  this  year  than  ever 
before. —  H.  H.  Bailey,  Newport  News,  Va. 

The  American  Crossbill  in  Camden  County.  Ga. —  On  November  12, 1906, 
I  noticed  American  Crossbills  {Loxia  airvirostra  minor)  here  (Camden 
County)  for  the  first  time.  While  riding  through  a  pine  forest  \rith  hard- 
wood underbrush  I  flushed  15  or  20  from  a  small  open  pond  where  I  pre- 
sume they  were  getting  water.     They  flew  to  the  tops  of  the  tall  pines, 
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and  I  watched  them  for  some  time  feeding  on  the  pine  cones.  Never 
having  seen  the  bird  in  life  before,  I  had  some  trouble  in  making  out  what 
they  were,  but  at  last  decided  that  they  were  Crossbills.  After  that  I 
often  saw  them,  and  in  fact  they  became  quite  common,  and  remained 
here  until  the  middle  of  May.  I  only  killed  one  (an  old  male)  and  now 
have  the  skin  in  my  collection.  Whenever  seen  they  were  invariably  in 
the  pine  trees  and  never  still  long  at  a  time. —  I.  F.  Arnow,  St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Nesting  of  Crossbills  in  Colorado. —  The  paper  by  Rev.  P.  B.  Peabody 
in  the  July  number  of  'The  Auk,'  on  the  nesting  of  the  Bendire  Crossbill 
in  Wyoming  led  me  to  look  through  the  notes  of  Denis  Gale,  who  spent  the 
years  from  1883  to  1893  inclusive  in  the  mountains  of  Boulder  County 
closely  observing  our  mountain  birds.  These  notes  are  now  owned  by 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  have  been  transcribed,  annotated  and 
indexed  for  convenient  reference,  forming  278  pages,  exclusive  of  index. 
I  find  few  references  to  Crossbills,  and  only  in  1893  are  there  definite  noteo 
of  their  nesting  habits,  though  under  date  May  21,  1890.  he  does  say  that 
he  saw  that  day  a  family  of  these  birds  \^'ith  "young  fully  grown  nearly." 
All  of  his  references  are  to  the  American  Crossbill,  but  doubtless  tho^e  he 
saw  were  Loxia  curvirostra  bendirei,  a  subspecies  likely  unknown  to  him. 
He  was  well  along  in  years  at  that  time,  and  had  learned  his  ornithology 
at  a  much  earlier  period.     I  extract  the  follo\^*ing  from  his  notes: 

"March  28.  [1893]  172  [=  Smithsonian  Check  List  No.,  Bull.  21.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  1881].  In  this  locality  saw  crossbills  to  all  appearances  looking 
for  exact  site  or  ha^^ng  already  bcgim  to  build,  but  not  in  earnest,  a*'  I 
watched  them  a  long  time  without  results/' 

"March  31.  172.  The  pair  of  crossbills  noted  on  the  2Sth  inst.  ucre 
evidently  resting  from  their  laliors,  having  completed  their  nest  huildinc 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it  their  demeanor  said  as  much.  I  regrret  not 
witnessing  the  l)iiildinp  operation  which  I  believe  was  wholly  undertaken 
bv  the  fomalo.  Localitv.  a  sheltered  hillside  east  of  Buckhom  Mountain, 
on  north  side  of  chnnp  of  scattered  coniferous  trees,  in  pine  tree  alnnit  IS 
feet  from  the  ground,  saddled  on  horizontal  branch  5  feet  from  main  stem 
and  4  feet  from  (Mid  of  branch,  the  nest  shielded  on  the  weather  side  !)y 
part  of  anotlicr  branch  from  l>elow,  and  yet  inunediately  undenieath  the 
nest  conld  l»e  easily  seen,  although  th(»  site  would  be  easily  overlookeil. 
if  indeed  it  would  be  examined  at  all.  it  being  in  a  general  way  the  lea>t 
likely  tree  to  be  selected  for  nesting,  a  number  of  others  more  shelteriMl 
and  offering  better  hiding  luung  at  hand.  I'ikiu  ap]iroaching  the  l>elt  of 
scattered  timber  I  stood  several  minutes  looking  to  the  center  of  further 
edfi^v  to  see  if  I  could  di^coxer  the  bird  carr\'ing  building  material,  in  which 
direction  1  had  suj>jH)>ed  the  nest  site  selected  froni  t\w  maimer  of  the  bird> 
I  had  pre\iou>^ly  watche*!.  instead  of  which  I  was  within  a  few  fe<*t  of  the 
tree  the  nest  w.is  located  in.  The  male  suddenly  lit  uj>on  the  top  of  a  tn*e. 
At  a  greater  distance  no  doubt  he  had  seen  my  intrusion  and  l)Cconje 
alanne<l.     I  saw  at  once  bv  his  anxious  manner  that  he  was  to  l>e  watchc^i. 
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so  I  stood  still,  keeping  him  in  >iew.  In  two  minutes  he  flew  a  little 
quartering  toward  me  to  another  tree  top,  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute 
flew  toward  the  nest  site  and  when  within  two  feet  of  it  the  female  joined 
him  and  flew  oflf.  The  apparition  of  the  female  led  me  to  examine  the 
location  of  her  exit  from  the  tree,  when  I  plainly  saw  the  nest.  Intending 
to  watch  matters  I  walked  off  20  or  25  yards  and  sat  down.  Upon  doing 
so  I  saw  the  male  on  a  t\i*ig  close  to  the  nest.  I  did  not  see  the  female  at 
all,  whom  he  must  have  conducted  back  to  the  nest.  His  stay  there  was 
momentary.  I  only  had  time  as  I  turned  around  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him" 
as  he  flew  away.  Still  of  opinion  that  they  were  building  or  completing 
their  nest  I  waited  and  watched  for  nearly  two  hours  and  went  away  in- 
tending to  return.  Upon  my  return,  as  before  I  went  away,  I  struck  the 
tree  trunk  and  some  of  its  lower  branches,  but  the  female  did  not  flush. 
I  climbed  the  tree  and  discovered  the  female  sitting  close.  I  reached  out 
and  rudely  shook  a  spray  with  two  or  three  pine  tassels  on  it  which  were 
immediately  over  the  nest,  to  no  purpose.  She  trembled  but  would  not 
fly  oflf  until  I  poked  her  with  my  finger.  She  was  covering  two  eggs. 
After  leaving  the  nest  I  watched.  It  was  fully  ten  minutes  from  one 
tree  top  before  she  crossed  the  site  to  another  tree  and  after  two  minutes 
more  she  again  settled  on  the  nest.  I  did  not  see  the  male  anywhere 
about  except  for  an  instant,  after  his  unnecessary  anxiety  gave  his  mate 
away.  While  building  the  nest  I  believe,  as  with  some  other  birds,  this 
species'  nest  can  be  located,  and  in  no  other  way  unless  given  away  by 
the  male.  Accident  brought  the  male  to  the  nest  locality  just  as  I  hap- 
pened to  be  near  the  spot,  otherwise  it  was  100  chances  to  one  I  had  not 
discovered  it." 

"April  3.  172.  Took  nest  and  3  eggs  to-day.  Watched  the  male 
feeding  female  at  long  intervals,  ^  to  2  hours.  He  seemed  to  fly  some 
distance  away.  Was  not  present  when  the  nest  and  eggs  were  taken. 
Eggs  were  covered  from  the  first  laying,  to  prevent  their  being  chilled  I 
presume.  The  male  seemed  very  devoted  to  his  mate  and  likewise  the 
female  to  her  nest  and  eggs.  Measurements  of  nest  as  follows:  5  in.  wide, 
2 J  in.  deep,  outside;  IJ  in.  deep,  2f  in.  wide,  inside.  Dimensions  taken 
on  the  spot,  therefore  correct.  Composition  of  nest:  Foundation  a  few 
twigs,  with  stiff,  strong  plant  st^ms,  some  of  the  latter  stayed  through  the 
body  or  wall  in  which  is  felted  a  few  fine  grass  stems,  with  much  plant 
fiber,  species  of  wild  hemp  [?],  the  same  somewhat  finer  with  a  few  feathers 
felted  in  for  inside  lining,  which  feels  a  little  harsh.  The  structure  is  light 
but  well  knit  together;  warm,  without  being  very  dense.  Should  think 
it  took  at  least  a  week  to  construct.  Saddled  upon  bough  1 J  inches  thick, 
well  protected  by  laterals.  Eggs  slightly  incubated.  No  additional  eggs 
intended.     Measurements  of  eggs:   ,69  4-  .44,  .70  -f  .44,  .72  4-  54  in " 

"May  8.  172.  At  Fred  Ehler's  and  on  hillside,  Zieman's  Gulch,  saw 
young  and  old  birds  together  feeding  on  pine  seeds,  the  old  birds  searching 
the  pine  cones.*' 

Although  Mr.  Gale  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  field  during  the  nesting 
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season  these  are  the  only  definite  notes  connected  with  the  nesting  of  the 
crossbills  in  all  the  278  pages.  I  may  add  that  although*!  spend  a  little 
time  in  the  coniferous  forests  of  our  mountains  up  to  timber  line  each  >'ear 
I  have  never  seen  any  crossbills.  Dr.  Ridgway,  in  Fart  1  of  his  new 
work  on  'Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America/  notes  several  breeding 
records  of  L.  c.  bendireif  published  tmder  the  names  L.  c.  americana  and 
L.  c.  mericana. —  Junius  Henderson,  Boulder,  Col. 

Occurrence  of  a  White-winged  Croubill  at  Oxen  HiU,  Md.,in  Aofiul— 

On  August  13,  1907,  Mr.  Ernest  Kletsch,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
brought  me  a  White-winged  CrossbiU  (Loxia  leucoptera)  that  had  been 
accidentally  killed  the  day  previous  at  Oxen  Hill,  Maryland,  about  four 
or  five  miles  southeast  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  record  (mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  notes  by  Nelson  R.  Wood)  of 
a  White-throated  Sparrow  in  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  about  the  same  time,  this  occurrence  of  a  northern  bird  in  midsimimer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  suggested  a  possibility  of  special  significance, 
but  no  further  unusual  records  have  come  to  my  attention  and  I  merely 
mention  the  incident  as  a  curious  instance  of  irregularity.  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  know  if  similar  observ'ations  were  made  elsewhere. — 
Henry  Oldys,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Vesper  Sparrow  (PocBcetes  gramineus)  on  Long  IiUnd,  H.  T.,  In 
Winter. —  In  order  to  confirm  Mr.  J.  T.  Nichols's  observation  published  in 
*The  Auk,'  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  220,  I  wish  to  record  four  6p)ecimeiis  in  my 
collection  taken  on  Feb.  7,  1905,  near  the  northern  part  of  Jamaica  Bay. 
from  a  flock  of  tliese  birds  found  roaming  the  snow  covered  fields. —  J.  A. 
Webkh,  New  York  City. 

A  White-throated  Sparrow  in  Washington.  D.  C  in  August.—  On  the 

morning  of  August  9  a  White-throated  Sparrow  (Zonotrirhia  albicoUiJf< 
flew  down  into  the  grass  near  where  I  was  sitting  and  reinainetl  in  plain 
view  for  some  time,  about  fifteen  feet  from  me.  It  was  in  moult.  a«*  a  j»ari 
of  its  tail  was  gone.  Wishing  other  witness  to  this.  I  askeil  Mr.  William 
Pahncr  to  visit  the  sjx)t.  He,  too,  saw  it.  The  next  moniing  found  nie. 
with  field  glass  in  hand,  again  at  the  place,  antl  to  my  joy  the  bird  wa^  >till 
there.  I  called  Mr.  Oldys,  who  was  pa'^sing.  and  handtnl  him  the  gla.<s. 
He  also  saw  and  identified  the  bird.  Is  it  not  \uuisual  for  this  binl  to  l»o 
here  in  this  s(viM>n.  and  does  it  not  i>oint  to  the  fact  that  bird**  migrate 
when  in  moult?  —  Xki.son  H.  Wood,  Was)iitigt(ni,  D.  C. 

Nesting  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  in  Philadelphia  Coontj.  Pa  - 

The  l{os(»-l)rca^tc(l  (iro^beak  (Zamthniin  ludoi'icinna^  was  fonnerly  n*gar\le*l 
a<  a  migrant  of  transient  occurrence  in  the  Lower  Delaware  Vallev  i«4»e 
Stone's  '  ]V\rd>  of  1  lantern  Pennsylvania  aiul  New  Jersey.'  page  6  .  and  not 
\nitil  late  vear>  \\a^  it  fountl  to  be  a  sunnner  resident  of  the  C'aroliiii.^n 
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fauna,  as  it  was  considered  a  characteristic  bird  of  the  Alleghanian  and 
Canadian  faunas,  particularly  of  the  former  zone. 

The  first  nest,  I  believe,  to  be  recorded  from  the  Carolinian  fauna  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Harris  Reed  at  Beverly,  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
(see  Auk,  1897,  p.  323),  and  the  second  was  found  by  G.  H.  Moore  at 
Haddonfield,  Camden  County,  N.  J.  This  nest  and  eggs  was  acquired  by 
the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club  of  this  city  for  its  matchless 
collection,  and  its  discovery  was  reported  at  the  February  2,  1899,  meeting 
of  the  Qub. 

Reed  has  also  found  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  nesting  in  Upper 
Makefield  township  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
summer  resident  in  Bensalem  township  in  the  same  county,  in  the  \'icinity 
of  Comwell's  Station,  where,  also  the  Scarlet  Tanager  breeds.  And  further 
investigation  would  no  doubt  reveal  the  bird  as  a  breeder  at  other  localities 
in  the  Carohnian  fauna,  as  it  appears  to  be  becoming  a  regular  resident  in 
various  parts  of  this  zone. 

On  May  28, 1907, 1  found  a  nest  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  at  Torres- 
dale,  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  which  is  the  only  record  of  a  nest  for  this 
county,  and  the  most  southern  record  for  Pennsylvania  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find. 

Until  I  found  my  nest  Reed  held  the  next  record  for  southern  nesting  of 
the  Rose-breast,  but  his  record  must  now  be  accorded  third  place,  as  the 
nest  I  found  is  several  miles  further  south. 

The  nest  I  found  was  collected  with  two  fresh  eggs.  It  was  situated  6 
feet  up  in  a  many-forked  elder  bush,  in  a  thicket  of  elder,  alder  and  spice 
bushes  along  the  Poquessing  Creek,  bordering  a  wood  of  deciduous  trees. 

If  there  are  any  other  records  of  the  nesting  of  the  Rose-breasted  Gros- 
beak in  the  Carolinian  fauna  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. —  Richard 
F.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

An  Intwgrade  between  Helminthophila  pinos  and  H.  leucobronchialis 
captured  in  Hyde  Park,  Blass. —  This  bird,  a  male,  was  discovered  by  me 
on  the  morning  of  June  13,  1907,  on  a  hillside  covered  by  a  dense  growth 
of  low  oaks  and  birches,  in  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  I  was  drawn 
to  the  bird  by  his  song,  which  was  identical  vdth  that  of  the  Golden-winged 
Warbler,  being  sometimes  composed  of  three  notes,  zee,  zee,  zee,  sometimes 
of  four,  and  once  only  of  two.  I  thought  likely  that  it  might  be  breeding 
here,  but  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  nest,  so  I  decided  to  return  in  the 
afternoon  and  shoot  the  bird  if  it  could  be  found,  in  order  that  a  proper 
examination  and  record  of  it  might  be  made. 

I  returned  about  three  o'clock  and  shot  it  near  the  place  where  I  had  seen 
it  in  the  morning.  The  description  and  measurements  of  this  specimen  are 
as  follows: 

Crown  yellow,  with  a  few  dark  feathers.  Back  and  wings  greenish  yel- 
low, some  of  the  wing  feathers  being  bluish  gray  edged  with  greenish. 
Tail  bluish  gray  above,  the  three  outer  pairs  of  feathers  partly  white. 
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Both  Things  and  tail  light  gray  underneath.  Two  yellow  bars  on  each  ^ing. 
not  so  broad  as  in  H.  chrysoptera.  A  black  line  through  the  eye;  sides  of 
neck  a  little  whitish;  chin,  throat,  breast,  sides,  and  belly  decidedly  yellow. 
this  color  being  strongest  on  the  breast.  Some  bluish  gray  feathers  on  the 
upper  back  and  wings.  Eyes  hazel.  Bill  black.  Tarsi  and  feet  greenish 
black.  Length,  5.05  in.;  extent,  7.75;  \snng,  2.40;  tail,  1.90;  tarsus, 
.75;  middle  toe,  .50;  bill,  .40.  This  specimen  is  now  in  my  collection. — 
H.  G.  HiGBEE,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Additional  Notes  on  the  Brewster's  Warbler  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Blass.^  —  The  five  eggs  hatched  June  15;  the  young  left 
the  nest  June  22.  after  remaining  in  the  nest  but  seven  days.  This  tallies 
exactly  with  what  I  observed  in  a  nest  of  HelmirUhophila  chrysoptera  in 
Arlington,  Mass.,  in  1897:  the  five  eggs  hatched  June  8,  the  young  quit 
the  nest  June  15. 

An  agent  was  sent  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  on  the  22d 
to  collect  the  young  birds  and  the  two  parents,  but  he  was  forbidden  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Arboretum  to  shoot  any  of  them.  The  nest  is  now 
in  the  Museum  (No.  5083).  The  parent  birds  in  this  case  were,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  a  nonnal  male  H.  leucohronchialis  without  any  yellow  below, 
and  a  female  H.  chrysoptera  (essentially),  the  only  abnormal  mark  that  I 
could  detect  on  her  being  a  blackish  line  bounding  the  gray  cheek  patches 
above  and  separating  them  from  the  white  superciliary  streaks.  The  five 
eggs,  it  may  be  noted,  were  dark-spotted  near  the  larger  end  and  appeared 
like  those  of  //.  chrysoptera. —  Walter  Faxox.  Lexington,  Mass. 

Helminthophila   leucobronchialis   (Brewst.)  in   Lexington.  Mass.  -  On 

the  14th  of  ,]\\iH\  H)07.  while  walking  in  company  with  Dr.  Winsor  M. 
Tyler  through  a  hillside  pasture  sloping  down  to  a  woo<led  swamp  in  the 
town  of  Lexington.  Mass..  I  eaine  uix)n  a  male  Brewster's  Warbler  in  full 
song.  This  bird  was  often  senitinized  by  Dr.  Tyler  and  niyx^lf  at  >hoTX 
range  and  with  the  aid  of  jxiwerful  glasses,  from  this  time  forth  up  to  the 
end  of  June.  al)out  which  time  it  stopped  singing  and  disappeare<i  fn»ni 
view.  It  wore  the  ]>ure.  unadulterated  h  uc(>lfronchinlis  dri'^s.  n*ve;iling 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  yelhnv  on  the  lower  parts,  even  when  mm'Ii  at 
close  quarters  and  l)y  the  aid  of  the  most  favorable  light.  It«<  crown  wa-* 
bright  vcllow.  lores  black,  this  color  continued  behind  the  eve  as  a  ^hort. 
thin  ]M)st()<'ular  streak  (as  in  H.  pinus).  Back  gray  (as  in  //.  chri/sttftttni  <. 
Wing-patch  yellow,  indistinctly  divided  into  two  bars.  Lower  part*,  -ilk- 
white,  purest  on  the  chin  and  throat. 

There  were  two  male  //.  rhrffsoptrrn  in  the  innnediate  neighlH>rh<Hxi  - 
so  near  that  all  thnc  could  he  heard  singing  at  the  same  time  The 
Brewster's  Warbler  had  two  difTerent  songs,  absolutely  indistinguishable 
from  two  of  the  s(»nirs  of  the  (Jolden-winged  Warbler.     The  first  of  the-«e 


S*  ••  Notr  ti.v  \lrU-u  CiranKJT,  in  tli**  July  mmiiiImt  of  '  The  Auk.'  p.  34.3. 
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was  the  familiar  zee,  zee,  zee,  zee  of  chrysoptera  varied  at  times  by  docking 
one  or  two  of  the  last  notes.  The  second  song  may  be  represented  thus :  — 
ti-ti-ti-ti'ti-ti,  zee,  the  preliminary  notes  (sometimes  increased  to  as  many 
as  eight)  delivered  rapidly  and  without  any  of  the  buzzing  quality  of  the 
long,  higher,  final  note.  This  song  also  was  indistinguishable  from  the 
second  song  of  the  Golden-i^inged  Warbler. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  song  of  this  bird  with  what  has  hitherto  been 
recorded  concerning  the  song  of  Brewster's  Warbler.  The  type  specimen 
(Newtonville,  Mass.)  was  singing  the  first  song  of  chrysoptera  when  it  was 
shot  (test.  Brewster  and  Maynard).  The  Arnold  Arboretum  bird  recorded 
by  Miss  Granger  in  the  last  number  of  *The  Auk/  usually  sang  the  same 
song  (zee,  zee,  zee,  zee)  but  on  one  occasion  it  was  heard  singing  the  second 
song,  described  above,  several  times  in  quick  succession  (Miss  Granger, 
in  int.).  The  intergrade  between  H.  pinus  and  H.  leucobronchialw  shot 
by  Mr.  Higbee  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  on  June  13  of  this  year  (see  Mr.  Higbee's 
note  above)  sang  the  first,  ordinary  song  of  chrysoptera.  In  brief,  the  few 
observations  on  the  song  of  Brewster's  Warbler  in  Massachusetts  disclose 
no  differences  between  it  and  the  Golden- wing.  Connecticut  observers, 
on  the  contrary,  find  that  in  that  State  Brewster's  Warbler  sings  sometimes 
like  chrysoptera,  sometimes  like  pinus,  while  Mr.  Eames  (Auk,  VI,  309) 
and  Mr.  Sage  (Auk,  X,  209)  aver  that  at  times  it  utters  notes  peculiar  to 
itself.  But  are  Mr.  Eames  and  Mr.  Sage  familiar  with  the  second,  less 
often  heard  song  of  chrysoptera?  If  not,  the  "peculiar"  notes  may  prove 
to  be  those  of  the  Golden-wing. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to  complete  the  account  of  the 
musical  repertory  of  H.  chrysoptera.  One  bird,  observed  last  June,  varied 
his  score  by  combining  the  first  and  second  songs  into  one  long  and  varied 
melody, —  zee,  zee,  zee,  zee,  ti-ii-ti-ti''ti'ti'Zee;  another,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Tyler  near  the  Lexington  Golf  Links,  sang  in  addition  to  songs  1  and  2, 
a  third  peculiar  song,  two  long-drawn  notes,  zee,  zee-e-e-e,  the  second  note 
higher  than  the  first  and  delivered  with  a  quaver.  This  song  No.  3  sing- 
ularly suggested  the  ordinary  song  of  H.  pinus,  though  the  relative  pitch 
of  the  first  and  second  notes  was  reversed. 

On  one  occasion  we  heard  the  second  song  given  when  the  bird  was  on 
the  wing,  and  modified  by  that  rapturous  delivery  which  goes  with  the 
flight  songs  of  birds.  The  author  of  this  song  was  probably  the  Brewster's 
Warbler,  though  the  proximity  of  two  Golden-wings  at  the  time  made  this 
a  little  uncertain. 

It  was  my  intention  to  secure  the  Brewster's  Warbler  at  last,  but  I 
delayed  shooting  so  long  in  the  hope  of  finding  through  him  his  mate, 
nest,  or  young,  that  he  eluded  me  by  lapsing  into  silence. 

This  is  the  fourth  specimen  of  Brewster's  Warbler  in  Massachusetts. 
The  other  records  are,  Hudson,  May  or  June,  1858.  (5^,  Sam'l  Jillson,  now 
in  the  collection  of  Williams  College  (Purdie,  B.  N.  O.  C.  IV,  184);  New- 
tonville, May  18,  1870,  c3^,  the  type,  W.  Brewster  (Amer.  Sportsman,  V, 
Oct.  17,  1874,  p.  33);    Jamaica  Plain,  May  19,  1907,  6^,  Helen  Granger 
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(Auk,  XXIV,  343).  Of  these  the  type  specimen  (in  Mr.  Brewster's  col- 
lection) has  a  very  faint  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  breast,  the  others  showed 
no  trace  of  yellow  on  the  lower  parts.  Then  there  is  the  specimen  recorded 
in  this  nimiber  of  'The  Auk,'  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  June  13,  1907,  cJ^,  H.  G. 
Higbee,  which  is  midway  between  H.  pinus  and  H.  leucobronchialis,  hea^'ily 
washed  with  yellow  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  under  tail  coverts. — 
Walter  Faxox,  Lexington,  Mass. 

A  Correction. —  In  Mr.  Ridgway's  '  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America/ 
Part  II,  1902,  p.  572,  the  citation  **  Dendroica  cceruiea  Loomis,  Auk,  VIII, 
1891, 170  (Chester  Co.,  South  Carolina,  Apr.  15  to  May  3  and  Oct.  4  to  26)  '* 
should  be  cancelled  and  transferred  to  the  Cape  May  Warbler  (Dendroica 
tigrina).  The  correct  citation  for  Dendroica  agndea  is  "Loomis,  Auk. 
VIII,  1891,  170  (Chester  Co..  South  Carolina,  April  13  to  30,  and  Aug.  8 
to  Oct.  22)."  —  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

The  Northern  Water-Thnuh  again  Heiting  in  Matsachoietti. —  In  1905 
I  recorded  in  '  The  Auk'  the  nesting  of  the  Northern  Water  Thrush  {Seiurus 
noveboracensis)  in  Lancaster,  Mass.  I  found  two  sets  of  eggs,  May  21, 
1905,  well  incubated. 

This  year,  June  23,  1907,  not  in  the  same  swamp,  but  near  it,  I  found 
a  brood  of  young  of  this  species  that  could  fly.  I  shot  one.  It  would  seem 
to  established  the  fact  that  this  bird  breeds  regularly  in  this  locality. 

The  eggs  must  again  have  been  laid  early  in  May,  despite  the  cold  spring 
and  the  late  arrival  of  the  north-bound  migrating  Water-Thru.«*hes.— 
John  E.  Thayeh,  iMticastcr,  ^fass. 

A  Mockingbird  (Mimus  jwlyglottos)  in  Lexington.  Masa..  in  Winter  and 

Summer. —  A  Mockingbird  appeared  near  my  house  in  Ix»xington  on  the 
8th  of  Fehniar>',  1907,  and  was  seen  by  nic  at  intervals  up  to  the  2t>t!i  of 
March.  On  the  31st  of  March  and  the  4th  of  April  a  Mockingbird,  lioubt- 
less  the  same  one,  was  seen  by  several  persons  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
about  a  mile  to  the  eastward.  He  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  again  until 
the  9th  and  10th  of  July,  when  he  reappeared  near  my  house.  This  bin! 
sunp;  at  the  end  of  March,  early  April,  and  on  l)oth  the  days  when  he  wii-x 
seen  in  July.  He  was  an  unusually  fine  singer,  even  for  a  Mockinpbinl. 
Among  his  vorv  |K'rfoct  imitations  the  notes  of  the  Pha^ljo  an<l  (In'at 
Crested  Flycatcher  were  conspicuous.  The  winter  of  1906-07.  it  slioultl 
l>o  roniembcrcd.  was  an  unusually  cold  one  in  eastern  Massachusetts. — 
Waltkh  Faxov,  LcriJu/ton,  ^f(lss. 

The  Great  Carolina  Wren  in  Southern  Rhode  Island.  —  As  has  l)een 
previously  noted  in  'The  Auk'  by  the  present  writer,  this  bird  has  l>een 
within  recent  years  known  to  summer  in  southern  Rhode  Island.  I^i>t 
year  and  year  before  (19()r)-HK)r>)  there  was  no  indication  of  his  pn»s4»ncc 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Peace  Dale  in  South  Kingstown  in  the  Namigan^sett 
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country  of  Rhode  Island.  This  year,  however,  at  least  one  male  has  been 
heard  singing  upon  the  28th  and  29th  of  June,  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  July 
in  precisely  the  same  neighborhood  where  he  was  heard  and  seen,  as  pre- 
viously recorded.  The  song  this  year  was  a  rather  faint-hearted  imitation 
of  the  Cardinal's  fine  call.  By  that  I  mean,  that  it  was  not  uttered  with  the 
boldness  obser\'ed  in  previous  years.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  great 
heat  or  some  other  cause,  but  there  is  no  question  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
Great  CaroUna  Wren  upon  the  dates  given  this  year. 

I  send  this  note  to  'The  Auk,'  hoping  that  some  other  observer  may 
feel  prompted  to  record  his  observation,  as  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
interest  to  Rhode  Islanders  to  find  this  delightful  bird  becoming  a  fairly 
regular  summer  visitor. —  R.  G.  Hazard,  Peacedale,  R.  /.,  Jtdy  4*  1907, 

Large  Set  of  Brown-headed  Nuthatch's  Eggs.—  On  March  17,  1907,  I 
took  a  set  of  eggs  that  perhaps  is  worth  mentioning.  While  out  riding  I  saw 
a  Brown-headed  Nuthatch  (Sitta  fusiUa)  fly  from  a  hole  in  a  pine  stump 
(about  6  feet  up).  Riding  up  to  it  I  broke  a  piece  of  the  wood  away  and 
peeped  in.  To  my  surprise,  the  nest  contained  nine  eggs.  I  took  the 
nest  and  eggs  and  now  have  them.  Incubation  was  slight.  The  eggs  are 
rather  under  the  average  in  size  and  very  uniformly  marked.  I  hav& 
never  seen  a  set  of  more  than  six  eggs  before  and  have  found  sets  of  that 
number  rather  rare.  The  usual  set  here  is  five  eggs,  while  often  it  is  four 
and  sometimes  only  three.  The  earliest  set  I  have  ever  taken  was  a  set 
of  six  fresh  eggs  on  March  3,  while  the  latest  was  a  set  of  five  sUghtly  in- 
cubated on  April  22. —  I.  F.  Arnow,  St.  Marys,  Ga. 

A  Recent  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  (Polioptila  comdea)  in  Delaware  Co., 
Pa. —  On  May  18  while  out  birding  near  Wayne,  Pa.,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  above  me.  I  was  more  than  pleased  to  see 
it  on  account  of  its  rareness  in  this  locality  and  also  the  first  one  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  followed  and  watched  it  at  close  range  with  fairly  strong 
glasses  and  feel  very  sure  of  its  identity.  The  long  black  tail  with  white 
edges  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  bird  were  unmistakable. —  Leonard 
S.  Pearson,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Two  Birds  new  for  Ohio  (Oceanites  oceanicus  and  Menda  migratoria 
achrustera). —  During  a  recent  visit  to  New  Bremen,  Anglaize  Co.,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Gus  Kuenning,  a  banker  and  close  observer  of  birds,  told  me  about 
the  occurrence  of  Wilson's  Petrel  at  this  place.  On  July  7  of  this  year,  he 
found  the  partly  decomposed  body  of  a  bird,  which  had  been  washed  off 
the  roof  of  St.  Paul's  church  by  a  severe  rainstorm.  He  identified  the 
bird  and  upon  cross-examining  him  I  found  that  he  knew  very  well  what 
he  was  talking  about  and  that  his  identification  was  correct.  How  long 
the  body  had  lain  on  the  roof  could  not  be  told  and  it  was  also  too  far 
gone  to  be  preserved.  It  was  probably  killed  by  striking  against  the 
church  tower.  This  is  the  second  species  of  these  wanderers  that  ha^ 
been  found  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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In  going  over  my  specimens  of  Ohio  Robins  I  found  a  female  shot  April 
20,  1900,  at  Waverly,  Ohio,  that  agrees  in  coloration  with  the  description 
of  MenUa  migratoria  achrusiera  as  given  in  Vol.  IV  of  Ridgi^i-ay's  'Birds 
of  North  and  Middle  America/  The  measurements  are  somewhat  laiger 
than  the  type  measurements,  but  the  bird  certainly  is  much  closer  related 
to  achrusiera  than  to  migratoria  proper.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  the 
majority  of  the  southern  Ohio  Robins  belong  to  the  southern  variety,  as 
even  some  of  the  wintering  Robins  shot  there  are  not  typical  migratoria. — 
W.  F.  Hennixger,  Tifp^n^  Ohio. 

Petiver's  'Gazophylacium.'  —  I  recently  found  in  an  old  book  shop  a 
unique  copy  of  Petiver's  '  Gazophylaciimi  Naturse  et  Artis/  consisting  of 
100  foho  copper  plates  and  1245  figures  of  "beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
insects,  shells,  plants,  corals;  as  also  diverse  fossills,  formed  stones  of  the 
sea,  with  their  names,  places  and  short  descriptions  to  each,''  London, 
1702-1709. 

With  these  two  volumes  of  plates  was  originally  publi.><hed  a  small  volume 
of  text  giving  a  short  description  of  the  original  of  each  figure.  This  hust 
volume  seems  to  have  become  very  scarce  for  in  1742,  a  Mr.  Roger  North 
of  Rougham,  after  waiting  upwards  of  twenty  years,  found  a  copy;  then, 
for  his  amusement,  he  transcribed  all  the  descriptions  onto  a  sheet  opposite 
each  figure  in  the  plates.  Not  satisfied  with  this  he  gathered  five  other 
of  Petiver's  productions,  in  all  195  folio  plates,  and  2726  figures,  treating 
them  in  the  same  manner,  thus  producing  258  foHo  pages  of  finely  wTitten 
matter. 

Aside  from  being  unique  the  hook  is  of  esj)e('ial  interest  to  Americans 
as  it  contains  92  ligiires  of  American  animals,  birds,  insects,  etc.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  j^rohably  the  first  cut  ever  published  of  the  H\iby- 
throated  Iluniniinghird  {Trochilus  colnbrij<  Linn.)  is  found  on  Plate  H. 
Fig.  <S.  It  portrays  the  back  view  of  a  rather  well  shaped  skin  antl  the 
written  tlescrij)tion  reads  '^  Tomintw  Mariano  Vircscens  Gutturt  jhinutun. 
The  Iliunrning  Flame  Throat.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Hugh  Jones  sent  nie 
this  scarce  and  l)ea\itifnl  bird  from  Marv'-Land.*' 

On  Plate  G  is  fipjured  the  side  view  of  a  skin.  In  a  general  refen'nce  to 
all  the  fiKures  on  the  plate  I  find:  "Here  you  will  see  first  a  mondesrript 
Bird  from  Mar\'-Land  with  a  Golden  or  yellow  throat";  then  each  fiirure 
is  treated  separately  and  the  following  occurs.  *.lri',<?  Marylnmiira  (iuttu^* 
Lutco.     The   Marv'-Land   vellow   throat.     This  the   Reverend   Mr.    Hugh 

^  ft  ^  ^ 

Jones  sent  nje  from  Marv-Land."  Doubtless  church  re<*onls  somewhere 
will  show  who  this  clergyman  was  who  sent  bird  skins  from  the  Janu***- 
town  Fxposition  region  over  two  hundred  years  ago;  1696  to  lOOS  U'inc 
the  years  most  often  mentioned  in  acknowledging  specimens. 

Another  figure  on  Plate  13  represents  the  American  Eared  (irel>e.  op|x>- 
site  which  he  write-;:  *\\r<{rn  Exoiicn  Aun'ta.  This  Bin!  is  ver\'  n^mark- 
able  I'or  it>  two  eared  Tufts  on  the  Head  and  Wanting  its  liack  T(M».  Mr. 
Hay's  Figure  of  the  Anim  Cirirrra  mimtr  in  his  Ornithology  Tab.  49,  pag. 
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279  some  what  resembles  it.  I  copied  this  from  A  picture  in  Mr.  Clark's 
Collection  of  Paintings."  Some  of  our  modem  bird  skinners  might  get 
amusement,  if  not  inspiration,  from  the  methods  in  vogue  over  two  hundred 
years  ago,  for  in  his  ''Directions  for  preserving  All  Animals,  viz;  Beasts, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Serpents,  Insects,  Shells,  Fossills  &c.  so  as  to  keep"  he  says: 
"Thirdly,  as  to  Fowls,  those  that  are  large,  if  we  cannot  have  their  Cases 
whole,  their  Heads,  Legs  and  Wings  ^^ill  be  acceptable:  but  smaller  birds 
are  easily  preserved  entire,  by  Opening  their  Bodies  which  is  best  done  by 
cutting  them  under  the  Wing,  and  take  out  their  entrails,  and  then  Shutt 
them  with  Oakham  or  Tow  mixt  >\ith  pitch  or  Tar  and  being  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun,  \iTap  them  up  Close  &  keep  them  from  moisture." 
I  know  nothing  of  Roger  North  who  so  laboriously  transcribed  these 
works  but  if  he  had  a  monument  of  marble  it  is  not  better  preserved  than 
this  one  of  paper  and  nut-gall  ink. —  Frank  S.  Daggett,  Oak  Park,  III. 

Supplemental  Note  to  *A  Lapland  Longspur  Tragedy.'  ^ —  Mr.  A.  D. 
Brown  of  Pipestone,  Pipestone  Co.,  in  replying  to  the  letter  of  inquiry 
sent  to  him  said  that  t\^ice  before  in  his  experience  in  southwestern  Minne- 
sota, extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  there  had  been  similar 
considerable  destructions  of  Lapland  Longspurs  occurring  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  under  like  climatic  conditions.  One  of  these  he  describes  in 
some  detail  as  he  observed  it  at  Pipestone.  A  sleet  had  fallen  which 
froze  as  it  fell,  covering  the  earth  with  a  layer  of  ice  on  which  three  inches 
of  soft  wet  snow  fell.  That  night  the  migrating  Longspurs  entered  this 
ice  and  snow  covered  area,  many  of  them  hungry  and  weary,  and  being 
unable  to  procure  food  finally  fell  from  exhaustion  and  were  either  killed 
by  injuries  received  in  striking  various  objects  or  remained  fluttering 
about  on  the  ground  until  the  sun  rapidly  melted  the  snow  and  ice  the  next 
morning,  thus  uncovering  the  fallen  seed  supply,  from  which  they  secured 
sufficient  food  to  restore  their  strength  and  permit  them  to  continue  on 
their  way.  By  afternoon  all  these  birds  were  gone.  Mr.  Brown  thinks 
this  failure  of  the  food  supply  the  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
because  when  the  live  birds  were  picked  up  that  night  they  fed  greedily 
from  seeds  provided  and  quickly  gained  sufficient  strength  to  fly  away. 
Also  the  stomachs  of  many  dead  birds  examined  were  empty  although 
the  bodies  were  fat.  During  the  early  winter,  when  the  Longspurs  are 
abundant,  the  snow  is  dry  and  blows  off  the  ridges  and  fields,  and  then,  too, 
the  weed  tops  projecting  above  the  snow  still  contain  many  seeds  which 
are  later  shaken  out  by  the  high  winds.  During  the  wet  snowfalls  of  early 
spring,  conditions  are  quite  different  and  the  ground-feeding  seed-eaters 
occasionally  find  their  food  supply  suddenly  withdrawn  over  wide  areas. 
Three  was  no  snow  at  Pipestone  at  the  time  of  the  last  destruction  and 
although  the  Longspurs  were  present  in  great  numbers  none  perished  at 

»  Published  in  this  number  of  'The  Auk',  pp.  369-377.  This  note  was  received 
from  the  author  too  late  to  be  added  as  a  footnote  at  the  end  of  the  article. —  Edd. 
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that  place.  This  theory  of  Mr.  Brown's  of  rapid  exhaustion  from  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  food  seems  worthy  of  consideration  and  may  seem,  in 
part  at  least,  to  explain  these  rather  mysterious  occurrences. — Thomas  S. 
Roberts,  Minneapolia,  Minn. 


BSOEITT  LITERATVBS. 

Bidfwaj'i  'The  Birds  of  Horlh  and  Middle  Ameiiea/  Part  IT.>—  Pkrt 
IV  of  this  great  work,  issued  in  July  of  the  present  jrear,  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  half,  carrying  the  subject  through  the  Oscines  and 
including  the  first  four  families  of  the  Mesomyodi.  The  first  four  PkrU 
contains,  as  stated  in  the  Preface,  "  1,675  species  and  subspecies,  or  some- 
what more  than  half  the  total  number  of  North  and  Middle  American 
Bird^;"» 

The  present  volume  includes  ten  families,  as  follows:  Turdids,  with  12 
genera,  54  species  and  43  additional  subspecies;  Zeledoniids,  monotypie 
(included  in  the  Turdidse  in  the  main  text  and  raised  to  family  rank  in  the 
addenda,  p.  885);  Mimid»,  12  genera,  33  species  and  17  additional  sub- 
species; StumidflB,  including  the  common  Starling,  introduced  from 
Europe;  Hoceidse,  2  genera  and  2  species,  introduced  into  Porto  Bka 
from  Africa;  Alaudidie,  2  genera, —  Alauda,  of  casual  occurrence  in  Qreen- 
land  and  the  Bermudas,  and  OtocoriSf  with  one  species  and  25  subspecies; 
Oxyruncidae,  monotypie;  Tyrannid®,  47  genera,  133  species  and  39  addi- 
tional subspecies;  Piprid®,  7  genera,  15  species  and  2  additional  sub- 
species; Cotingidse,  18  genera,  32  species  and  18  additional  subspecies. 
In  addition  to  the  103  genera  and  417  species  and  subspecies  fonnally 
treated,  nearly  hnlf  as  many  more  are  included  in  the  keys  and  footnotes, 
so  that  in  many  cases  nearly  all  the  extralimital  South  American  species 
of  the  included  genera  are  passed  in  review. 

Most  of  the  innovations  in  classification  were  first  made  in  a  special 

1  The  Birds  |  of  |  North  and  Middle  American:  |  A  Descriptive  Catalo^e  I  of  the  | 
Higher  Groups,  Genera.  Species,  and  Subspecies  of  Birds  i  known  to  occur  in  North 
America,  from  the  |  Arctic  I^nds  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  |  the  West  Indies  and 
other  Islands  |  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  |  Galapagos  Archipelago,  i  By  i  Robert 
Ridgway  i  Curator,  Division  of  Birds.  |  —  |  Part  IV.  | 
Family  Tnrdidie  —  Thrushes.  Family  Alaudidn  —  Larks.  | 

Family  Zfledoniidje  —  Wren-Thrushes.   Family  Oxyruncide  —  Sharp-bills.  I 
Family  Mimidte  —  Mockingbirds.  Family  Tyrannid® — Tyrant  Flycstchen. 

Family  Sturnidie  —  Starlings.  Family  Pipridw  —  Manakins.  | 

Family  Ploceidaj  —  Weaver  Birds.  Family  Cotingidse  —  Cotlngas.  I  —  | 

Washington:  |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1907.-  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  No.  50,  Part  IV. —  8vo,  pp.  i-xxli  +  1-973.  pU.  i-xxxlv. 

apor  notices  of  previous  Parts  in  this  Journal,  see  Vol.  XIX,  Jan.  1902,  pp.  97-102: 
Part  II.  Vol.  XX.  Jan.  1903.  pp.  73-76;  Part  III,  Vol.  XXII,  April,  1905.  pp.  219- 
222. 
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paper  published  in  January,  1906,^  but  a  few  further  changes  are  here 
made,  especially  in  nomenclature,  where  Myiochanes  replaces  Coniopus 
and  Procnias  supplants  the  familiar  name  Casmorinchos  (or  Chasmor- 
hynchus,  as  usually  written),  etc.,  and  original  spellings  of  many  names 
replace  the  emended  forms  of  purists.  Planesticus  takes  the  place  of 
Merula,  but  Galeoscoptes  remains.  The  departures  from  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List  names  of  North  American  birds  are,  however,  few,  and  have 
mostly  already  been  adopted  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee,  though  not  yet 
announced. 

The  present  volume  is  marked  by  the  same  painstaking  bibliographic 
research  and  attention  to  details  that  so  eminently  characterize  its  predeces- 
sors in  the  series,  and  we  welcome  it  ^^ith  the  same  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  author  for  his  invaluable  contribution  to  systematic  and  faunistic 
ornithology.  The  thirty-odd  plates  of  structural  details,  drawn  mostly 
by  J.  H.  Hendley  of  Washington,  are  an  important  adjunct  to  the  text. — 

J.   A.   A, 

Townsend  and  Allen's  'Birds  of  Labrador.' — This  important  summary' 
of  present  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  Labrador  is  based,  the  authors  inform 
us,  on  examinations  of  all  the  literature  on  the  subject  they  have  been  able 
to  find,  and  on  a  visit  by  them  to  the  Labrador  coast  in  the  summer  of 
1906.  The  paper  includes  an  account  of  the  topography  of  Labrador,  its 
faunal  areas  and  bird  migration;  its  ornithological  history  and  the  bird  and 
egg  destruction  that  have  disgraced  its  coast  and  inlands,  followed  by  an 
annotated  list  of  its  birds,  and  a  bibliography.  The  historical  part  begins 
with  George  Cartwright's  'Journal,'  published  in  1792,  and  mentions  in  more 
or  less  detail  the  visits  of  other  naturalists  down  to  the  'Neptune*  expedi- 
tion of  1903-1904,  including  the  journeys  of  Audubon  (1833),  Storer  (1849), 
Bryant  (1860),  Coues  (1860),  Verrill  (1861),  Packard  (1860  and  1864), 
Steams  (1875,  1880,  1882),  Turner  (1882-1884),  and  others,  some  of  whom 
barely  touched  its  southern  coast.  After  recounting  the  barbarous  havoc 
of  the  'eggers'  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  geese  and  other  waterfowl 
for  their  flesh  or  feathers,  it  is  asked  "  What  will  be  the  result  of  all  this  if 
nothing  be  done  to  stop  the  destruction?"  The  answer  is  obvious, —  the 
entire  depopulation  of  the  water  bird  resorts  of  the  Labrador  coast  and 
adjacent  islands. 

In  the  systematic  list  259  species  and  subspecies  are  considered,  of  which 
two  are  extinct,  and  44  are  regarded  as  ha\'ing  been  wrongly  attributed 
to  Labrador,  lea\nng  213  as  authenticated  Labrador  species.  A  tabular 
statement  gives  the  approximate  number  of  birds  seen  by  the  authors  in 


^  Some    Observations  concerning  the  American  Families  of  Oliiromyodian  Pas- 
seres.     By  Robert  Ridg\vay.     Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XIX.  pp.  7-16,  Jan.  1906. 

3  Birds  of  Labrador.     By  Charles  W.  Townsend.  M.  D..  and  Glover  M.  Allen.     Proc. 
Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  7,  pp.  277-428,  pi.  xxix  (map).    July,  1907. 
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Labrador,  July  10  to  August  3,  1906,  with  localities  and  date  of  observed- 
tions,  the  list  numbering  about  sixty  species. 

The  Labrador  of  the  present  paper  includes  the  whole  peninsula  com- 
monly known  by  that  name,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
Hudson  Strait,  its  eastern  coast  extending  from  N.  Lat.  52^  to  about  63^. 
Faunally  it  extends  from  the  Arctic  barren  grounds,  which  wholly  occupy 
its  northern  part  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  entire  eastern  coast,  across 
the  Hudsonian  and  into  the  Canadian  zone,  the  latter  extending,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  to  "the  latitude  of  Hamilton  Inlet."  The  characteristic  species 
of  both  plants  and  birds  are  enumerated  for  each  of  the  three  zones. 

Among  the  points  of  special  ornithological  interest  are  the  notes  on  the 
Great  Auk,  the  Labrador  Duck  and  the  Eskimo  Curlew,  and  on  various 
species  wrongly  attributed  to  Labrador.  Otocoris  alpe^ris  pmticolor  is 
eliminated  as  a  bird  of  Labrador,  "the  Homed  Lark  of  the  Labrador 
coast,  both  eastern  and  southern,''  being  considered  as  "the  northern  race. 
Otocoris  alpestris  alpestris**;  and  in  this  connection  the  alleged  recent 
eastward  extension  of  praiicola  is  again  considered  as  probable.  The 
supposed  Labrador  race  of  the  Savanna  Sparrow  (Passercxdus  sandvdcherms 
labradoriits  Howe')  is  again  shown  to  be  untenable,  even  Mr.  Oberholser, 
contrary  to  his  "previous  suspicions,"  being  unable  to  find  **  any  sub- 
stantial difference  worth  recognizing  by  name."  The  determination  of 
the  status  of  the  Labrador  Homed  Lark  and  Savanna  Sparrow  was  among 
the  incentives  that  induced  the  authors  to  undertake  the  Labrador  trip. 
Altogether  the  paper  that  has  resulted  is  one  of  unusual  interest  and  value, 
clarifying  and  summarizing  our  knowledge  of  Labrador  omithologj*.— 
J.  A.  A. 

Townsend's  'Along  the  Labrador  Coast.''—  This  is  an  entertaining  narra- 
tive of  the  trip  along  the  Labrador  coast  that  furnished  the  basis  of  Town- 
send  and  Allen's  'Birds  of  Labrador,'  descril)ed  alxjvc.  It  consists,  as 
would  Ije  expected,  mainly  of  notes  on  the  natural  historj',  and  es|>ecially 
on  the  birds  of  the  Labrador  coast,  but  contains  as  well  an  interesting 
account  of  the  country',  its  industries  and  people.  The  narrative  is  plea^ 
antly  written,  and  as  little  worth  noting  apj^ears  to  have  escapeii  the 
author's  attention  it  is  full  of  general  as  well  as  ornithological  infonnation 
about  the  parts  of  the  countrj'  visited.  The  author's  ornithological  ohsor- 
vations  are  here  recorded  in  much  greater  fulness  and  much  more  infonnally 
than  in  the  'Birds  of  Lal)ra(lor.'  and  have  thus  the  freshness  of  the  dailv 
note-book  jottings  of  the  l)ird-lover  in  fresh  fields.  An  index,  which  gives 
the  technical  as  well  as  the  connnon  name  of  the  sjx^cies  ob.serve<l,  gives 
definiteness  as  well  as  easv  acress  to  the  natural  historv  matter  of  the  text. 


*  AlonK    the     I.al)ra<l()r    Coa^Jt     —  '  By  '  Charh's    Wendell    Townsond.     M.     I>. 
Author  of  "The  Hinis  of  Esst-x  roiint.v"  I  With  ilhistiatious  from  Photojrraplis    ami 
a   map   [Seal] —     Boston    Dana   Estrs   &    Company   Publishers    [1907]   (no  dalt'\ 
Prico.  $1.50. 
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'Along  the  Labrador  Coast  *  is  thus  an  entertaining  and  instructive  narra- 
tive of  much  literary  merit. —  J.  A.  A. 

Clark  on  New  Birds  from  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.^ —  This 
paper,  the  author  states,  is  based  mainly  on  a  collection  of  birds  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  P.  L.  Jouy  during  a  residence  of  over  three  years  in  Korea. 
This  collection,  containing  554  specimens,  was  being  worked  up  by  Mr. 
Jouy  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1894,  but  his  report  was  never  completed, 
and  there  have  been  as  yet  only  incidental  refei'ence  to  a  few  of  the  species. 
The  new  forms  here  described  have  come  to  light  through  the  preparation 
by  Dr.  Clark  of  a  report  on  the  ornithological  results  of  the  recent  cruise 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  steamer  *  Albatross,'  during  which  he  has 
been  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  Jouy  and  other  pertinent  material  in 
the  National  Museimi. 

The  18  new  species  and  subspecies  here  characterized  include  a  new 
ptarmigan  (Lagopus  rupestris  chamberlaini)  from  Adak  Island,  Aleutian 
Islands,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Townsend  in  1893.  It  is  described  as  "the 
grayest  and  one  of  the  lightest"  of  the  local  forms  of  ptarmigan  of  the 
Aleutian  chain.  The  new  forms  are  mostly  from  Korea,  but  include  five 
or  six  from  Japan.  A  new  genus,  Tisa^  is  proposed  for  Emberiza  variabilis 
Temminck,  which  has  heretofore  been  referred  to  various  genera  by  dif- 
ferent authors. —  J.  A.  A. 

Blackwelder's  Notes  on  Chinese  Zottlogy — In  this  Report^  the  birds 
occupy  pp.  483-506,  and  is  based  on  a  collection  of  64  specimens,  represent- 
ing 49  species,  "supplemented  by  descriptions  of  81  additional  species, 
individuals  of  which  were  examined  in  the  hand  or  seen  at  short  range 
and  described  at  the  time  of  observation.  Regarding  some  of  the  latter 
there  is  necessarily  more  or  less  doubt."  The  identification  of  the  speci- 
mens is  accredited  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Richmond,  and  the  single  new  form 
iOUnarchUus  fumigatus  idiua  Richmond)  rests  on  his  inedited  description. 
Of  the  132  species  recorded  about  twenty  are  entered  as  doubtfully  deter- 
mined and  more  than  half  of  the  others  rest  on  field  determinations  of 
birds  seen  in  life.  Colored  plates  of  six  species,  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Ridg- 
way,  illustrate  the  report  on  the  birds.  The  region  traversed  includes 
portions  of  the  Provinces  of  Chi-li,  Shan-tung,  Lian-tung,  Shan-si  and 
Shen-si. —  J.  A.  A. 

Bangs  on  Birds  from  Costa  Rica  and  Chiriqui.'—  This  paper  is  based  on 

*  Eighteen  new  Species  and  one  new  Genus  of  Birds  from  Eastern  Asia  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  By  Austin  H.  Clark,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXXII.  pp.  467-475.     Published  June  15,  1907. 

2  Research  in  China.  Expedition  of  1903-04.  under  the  Direction  of  Bailey  Willis. 
Report  on  Zo^ilogy,  by  Eliot  Blackwelder.  Extracted  from  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  Publication  No.  54,  Research  in  China,  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  pp.  481-508, 
pll.  col.  Iviii-lxiii.     Published  June.  1907. 

3  Notes  on  Birds  from  Costa  Rica  and  Chiriqul,  with  descriptions  of  new  forms  and 
new  records  for  Costa  Rica.  By  Outram  Bangs.  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  Vol. 
XIX,  pp.  101-112.     Published  July  30,  1907. 
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• 
Mr.  C.  F.  Undenvood's  collection,  consisting  "  of  3,365  skins,  representing 
about  611  species  and  subspecies,"  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Thayer  of  Lancaster,  Mass.  The  collection  contains  many  specimeas 
identified  by  the  late  Osbert  Salvin,  and  is  rich  in  young  birds  in  nestling 
plumage.  "The  dates  on  the  labels  cover  nearly  a  score  of  years  and  the 
collection  is  the  result  of  Underwood's  laying  aside  the  better  things 
secured  by  him  during  this  period."  It  is  thus  fortunate  that  this  impor- 
tant collection  was  secured  by  Mr.  Thayer  in  the  interest  of  American 
ornithologists. 

Besides  the  new  records  for  Costa  Rica  and  the  critical  comment  on 
various  species,  eight  species  and  subspecies  are  described  as  new.  In  his 
remarks  on  the  various  forms  of  Stelgidopteryx,  Mr.  Bangs  emphatically 
reaffirms  his  **  belief  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  Stelgidopteryx.'* —  J.  A.  A. 

Clarke  *Oii  the  Birds  of  the  Weddell  and  adjacent  Seas.'— In  his  third 
paper  on  the  *  Ornithological  Results  of  the  Scottish  National  Antarctic 
Expedition'  Mr.  Clarke'  deals  with  the  bird-life  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean 
southward  of  the  60th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  or  of  the  Weddell  Sea 
and  adjacent  waters.  Follo\sing  an  itinerary  of  the  *  Scotia '  in  these  high 
southern  waters,  is  a  summary  of  the  leading  ornithological  observations, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  four  species  of  birds  were  added  to  the  short  hst 
of  nine  previously  known  to  have  occurred  south  of  the  Arctic  Circlf, 
these  additions  including  the  Arctic  Tern  {Sterna  macrura  =  paradwcta). 
"A  specially  important  omithologicsd  feature  of  these  voyages  of  the 
'Scotia,'  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "was  the  presence  in  the  Polar  Sea  of  a  n\unl)er 
of  sixjcies  of  Petrels  far  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  their  breeding  area^. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  at  the  close  of  the  southern  suninier  numl)or< 
of  Mutton's  Sooty  Alhatroses  (Phirbrtria  cornicnuivs) ,  Ca})e  Petrels  ([)af)tioti 
capcnffis),  Cliaiit  Petrels  (Ossilrnga  gyjantea),  Antarctic  Petrels  {Thnlnsstrrn 
ajitarctica),  (liant  Silver  Petrels  {Pin4)celln  (flaciahiiUs) .  Hlue  IVtrcN 
{Hnlohcena  carula),  and  G'^strclnta  hrcvirtistris)  cross  the  Antarctic  Circle 
and  sojourn  among  the  polar  ice  ere  they  retreat  northwards  to  pass  the 
winter  in  more  pjenial  oceanic  resorts.  It  is  |K)ssil)le.  however,  that  some 
of  these  visitors  to  the  far  south  are  non-hreedint^  birds,  and.  if  so.  they 
may  have  sjxMit  the  entire  summer  there.  The  Tuhinares  are.  a<  i<  wi'll 
known.  p;rcat  wanderers,  hut  these  verN-  remarkable  southern  in<'ur'-ion< 
are.  ]K'rha|)s.  to  be  explained  by  the  extraordinary'  abundance  of  fooil  to  U^ 
foimd  in  the  waters  of  the  far  south  in  the  sununer  and  autumn,  which 
allures  sonu*  of  the  l»ir(l>  further  and  further  towards  the  |x)le.  until  the 
ice-barn'cr.  which  almost  girdles  the  Antarctic  Continent,  arrest^  further 
progress,   since  at    its   ha^e   the   food-supply  entirely   ceases.     Thi>.   tix*. 


'  ()rnit!i'>|t»i:i(  al  H»-^ii1|n  of  tlu*  Scottish  National  AiUarcfic-  KxptnlitKin  -III. 
On  tin-  hi!<U  of  tlir  U'imIiIcII  an<l  a<l.ia(»'nt  Sra>.  Antuniir  ()«-faii.  Hy  Win.  K.i:.v»' 
Clark.-,  r.  H.  S.  i:..  1'.  I..  S..  1\<-  Royal  S(otll>li  MuM-iini.  P»i-s.  \]u\\.  1907.  M-  .U.*.- 
319.  and   nia|). 
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explains  why  our  familiar  Arctic  Tern  (Sterna  macrura)  passes  the  southern 
summer  (our  northern  "winter)  amid  these  ever-icy  seas." 

The  systematic  list  numbers  17  species,  \iith  extended  comment  on  their 
distribution  and  habits.  The  only  Tern  previously  recorded  from  this 
region  is  the  well-known  South  American  Sterna  hirundinacea.  But  '*  when 
the  *  Scotia '  sailed  from  the  South  Orkneys  she  left  the  Sterna  hirundinacea 
behind  her.  Other  Terns  were  met  with,  often  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  specimens  were  fortunately  obtained  in  widely  scattered  portions  of 
the  Weddell  Sea.  These,  strange  to  say,  I  found  to  belong  to  the  most 
northern  representative  of  their  genus,  namely,  to  Sterna  macrura^  the 
Arctic  Tern!  Thus  this  familiar  bird  to  British  ornithologists  would  seem 
to  have  the  most  extensive  latitudinal  range  to  be  found  among  vertebrate 

animals,  since  it  is  now  known  to  occur  from  82^  N.  to  74®  1'  S They 

were  often  observed  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  logged  for  March  5th, 
1904,  as  being  seen  in  thousands  in  72°  31'  S.;  while  from  the  9th  to  the 
13th  of  the  same  month,  many  were  seen  when  off  Coats  Land,  in  74°  V  S., 
20°  0'  W.,. . .  .That  it  is  only  a  winter  visitor  does  not  admit  of  doubt, 
for  the  bird  certainly  does  not  breed  there;  nor  is  any  other  Tern,  so  far  as 
we  know,  a  native  of  the  Antarctic  Continent."  As  is  now  well-known, 
somewhat  reversed  conditions  occur  in  the  case  of  the  Wilson's  Petrel 
(Oceanites  oceanicus),  which  breeds  in  the  Antarctic  islands  and  wanders 
north  in  the  northern  summer  to  the  North  Atlantic. —  J.  A.  A. 

Goeldi's  'Album  de  Aves  Amazonicas.' —  Fasciculus  III  (pU.  xxiv-xlviii) 
brings  to  a  close  this  noteworthy  supplement*  of  48  colored  plates,  illus- 
trating Dr.  Goeldi's  well-known  *Aves  do  Brazil,'  published  1894-1900 
(2  vols.  12mo).  About  400  species  are  very  successfully  illustrated,  by 
the  tricolor  process,  for  the  most  part  with  excellent  results.  They  thus 
form  a  most  desirable  and  valuable  supplement  to  the  text,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  not  only  the  general  reader,  but  the  student  of  South  American 
ornithology.  We  tender  the  author  our  sincere  congratulations  on  the 
results  thus  so  happily  achieved. 

Dr.  Goeldi,  after  twenty  years'  residence  in  the  American  tropics,  has 
retired  from  the  active  directorship  of  the  great  museum  which  so  appro- 
priately bears  his  name,  it  being  mainly  his  own  creation,  returning  to 
Switzerland,  his  native  land,  still  in  vigorous  health,  with,  we  trust,  many 
years  of  scientific  activity  before  him. —  J.  A.  A. 

1  Museu  Goeldi  |  (Museu  Paraense)  |  de  Historia  Natural  e  Ethnographia  I  —  | 
Album  de  Aves  Amazonicas  |  orpanisado  pelo  Professor  I  Dr.  Emilio  A.  Goeldi.  | 
Director  do  mesmo  Museu  i  —  I  Publicao  inlciade  por  ordem  de  S.  Ex*^**  O  S"*" 
D*"  Jos6  Paesde  Carvalho.  |  ex-povernador  1  e  continuada  sob  o  Governo  de  S.  Ex^ia 

0  S**"^  D*"  Augusto  Montenepro  |  —  |  Desenlios  do  S"^.  Ernesto  Lohse,  Desenhista- 
Lilhographo  do  Museu  Goeldi  i  —  i  Supplemento  illustrativo  a'  obra  "Aves  do 
Brazil "  I  pelo  Dr.  Emilio  A.  Goeldi  !  Livraria  classlca  de  Alves  *  Cie,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

1  1894-1900  (2  volumes^  i  1900-1906,— 4to.  fasc.  I.  1900,  pll.  1-12:  fasc.  2,  1902, 
pll.  13-24;  fasc.  3,  1906,  pll.  24-4.S.  With  title-page,  contents.  in<lexes.  and  direc- 
tions for  binding.  Also  excerpts  (8  pp.  4to)  from  reviews  and  personal  acknowl- 
edgments, etc. 
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Mn.  Davenport's  '  Birds  of  Windham  and  Bennington  Conntiat.  ▼•rmont.* 

— These  two  counties  embrace  the  southern  fourth  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
and  aggregate  an  area  of  about  forty  miles  square,  varying  in  elevation 
from  about  200  feet  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  forms  it« 
eastern  border,  to  nearly  4000  feet,  in  the  interior.  This  region  has  been 
Mrs.  Davenport's  home  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  and  she  has  become 
familiar  with  its  flora  and  fauna  through  many  years  of  careful  exploration. 
The  character  of  the  country  is  first  described,  followed  by  an  annotated 
list  of  the  birds,  numbering  176  species.  The  annotations  contain  much 
definite  information  about  the  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  species.  Of 
the  twelve  species  of  Dendroica  recorded  eight  are  given  as  more  or  less 
common  breeding  summer  residents.  Unfortunately  the  list  is  badly 
disfigured  by  typographical  errors,  for  which  the  author  is  doubtless  not 
responsible. —  J.  A.  A. 

Herman's  The  Protection  of  Birds  in  Hungary.' —  Hungary  —  greatly  to 
her  credit  —  has  ever  taken  a  most  active  interest  in  bird  protection,  and 
from  the  first  inception  of  the  movement  in  Europe  for  the  international 
protection  of  birds  has  been  one  of  its  strongest  supporters.  This  work, 
issued  in  English,  by  order  of  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and 
prepared  by  Otto  Herman,  the  well-known  Hungarian  ornithologist  and 
director  of  the  Hungarian  Central  Bureau  for  Ornithology,  is,  in  effect,  an 
historical  account  of  the  efforts  for  bird  protection  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
present  state  of  international  bird  protection.  Preceding  the  historical 
part  is  an  introduction  (pp.  9-23)  treating  of  the  generalities  of  the  subject . 
under  'Birds  and  Nature'  and  'Birds  and  Man.'  The 'Historical  Part' 
begins  with  a  general  statement  respecting  the  changes  unfavorable  to 
bird-life  due  to  the  spread  of  agriculture,  and  the  resultant  need  for  syste- 
matic bird  protection  through  legal  enactments  and  international  co<')pera- 
tion.  Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  bird  protection  in 
Europe,  beginning  with  a  meeting  of  Oennan  fanners  and  foresters  in 
1868  in  advocacy  of  an  international  agreement,  and  of  subsequent  steps 
to  the  same  end  down  to  the  International  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  held  in  Paris  in  1902,  and  the  adoption,  in  1906.  of  the  'International 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.'  into  the  "Corpus  Juris"  of  Hun- 
gary; which,  "l)eing  endowed  with  the  force  of  law.  found  the  rationnl 
protection  of  birds  in  Ilnngnrj'  a  fait  accompli."  The  signatories  to  the 
Paris  Convention  (March  19,  1902)  include,  through  their  properly  appointed 
representatives,  the  following  countries:   Austria.  Pnissia.  Belgium.  Spain. 

1  Birds  of  WinMluini  and  H^'iininirton  Counties.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Davenport. 
Vermont  Bird  Clnl».  Bulhtin  NO.  j.  pp.  5-14.  Jnly.  1907. 

2  Puhlication   of   tin*    Royal    IfnnKariiin    Minister  of   .\prioultiire  '  —     Tlie   Int«*r- 
national  '     Convention     for    The   Prot«'<tion  of   Birds    ronrlijdr<i   in    1902:       an«l 
Hungary.  '  Historical  Sk»'t('h.     Written  hy  onler  of  liis  Exc.     Ignatius  de  DarAnei. 
Hungarian  Minister  of  AtrricMilture.    By     Otto  Herman    late  M.  P.     Dire<*tor  of  th«» 
Huni:.   CfMitr.   Bur.   f.   Ornitholoiry.  '  [Seal]    Budapest  !  Victor   Hornyftnszky.   Court 
Printer  !  1907  —  8vo,  pp.  V4-241. 
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France,  Greece,  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
Switzerland.  Great  Britain  is  not  in  the  list,  but  is,  independently  of  the 
Convention,  a  strong  supporter  of  bird  protection.  Italy,  however,  refused 
to  sign;  and  not  only  this,  legally  sanctions  and  encourages  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  birds,  even  on  their  migrations,  which  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  so  strenuously  protect! 

The  Paris  'Convention'  consisting  of  16  articles  and  two  schedules 
(schedule  I,  useful  birds;  schedule  II,  noxious  birds),  is  here  published  in 
full.  It  provides  protection  for  all  of  the  useful  birds,  their  nests  and  eggs, 
and  prohibits  the  use  of  traps,  cages,  nets,  nooses,  lime-twigs,  and  any 
other  kind  of  instruments  used  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  easy  the  whole- 
sale capture  or  destruction  of  birds.  Destruction  of  game  by  firearms  is 
allowed  during  prescribed  open  seasons.  During  the  close  season  for  any 
kind  of  game  bird  it  is  unlawful  to  import,  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  or  transport 
or  deliver  any  such  birds.  With  this  we  may  contrast  the  position  of  Italy, 
which  instructed  her  delegate  to  sign  no  "binding  schedule,^'  and  added 
that  "  no  agreement  refused  by  Italy  could  be  of  any  advantage  to  Hungary 
or  Austria" — a  fine  dog-in-the-manger  spirit,  quite  in  keeping  ^-ith  her 
approval  of  the  brutal  wholesale  destruction  of  the  most  useful  insectivorous 
birds,  as  well  as  all  others,  that  visit  this  country  in  winter  on  migration, 
"and  are  therefore  alien  property  as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned." 

'The  Protection  of  Birds  in  Hungary '  occupies  pp.  145-175,  and  includes 
the  bird  protection  act  now  in  force  in  that  country.  Not  only  is  the  pro- 
tection of  birds  rigidly  insured,  but  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Commerce 
issued  on  June  12,  1906,  an  order  for  artificial  nesting-boxes  to  be  placed 
in  the  State  forests,  comprising  five  million  acres;  and  also,  at  the  same 
time,  issued  a  decree  providing  for  bird-days  and  tree-days  in  the  scheme 
of  work  of  elementary  schools.  As  early  as  1898-99  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture caused  to  be  published  (in  Hungarian)  a  large  work  (in  two  volimies) 
by  Stephen  Chemel  on  economic  ornithology,  and  in  1900  ordered  its 
translation  into  French,  in  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  people  of  other 
nationalities,  following  this  in  1901  with  a  smaller  work,  by  Otto  Herman, 
with  illustrations  by  T.  Csdrgey,  on  'Useful  and  Noxious  Birds,'  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  reaching  the  lower  classes  as  an  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  birds. —  J.  A.  A. 

Williams's  '  Game  Commissions  and  Wardens.'^ — This  is  a  digest  of  provi- 
sions for  the  enforcement  of  game  laws,  and  comprises  three  parts.  "  Part 
I  contains  a  historical  summary  of  the  evolution  of  the  warden  service  and 
general  discussion  of  various  features  connected  with  warden  work;  Part 
II,  a  summary  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  laws  stated  in  the 
briefest  possible  form  and  arranged  in  uniform  sequence;  Part  III,  extracts 


*  Game  Commissions  and  Wardens,  their  Appointment,  Powers,  and  Duties.  By 
R.  W.  Williams.  Jr..  Game  Law  Assistant.  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Biological  Survey  —  Bulletin  No.  28,  8vo,  pp.  1-285,  w^Ith  maps  and 
diagrams.     Issued  August  1,  1907. 
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from  the  statutes  relating  to  game  warden  departments,  duties  and  powers 
of  officers,  and  special  provisions  connected  ^ith  administration.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  report  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  extracts  from  the  statutes,  it  contains  the  results 
of  seven  years'  observation  of  the  methods  of  administering  game  \&vn. 
and  the  conclusions  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  discussion  of 
points  of  special  interest."  The  foregoing  is  from  the  Preface  (p.  10),  by 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  and  states  concisely  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  impor- 
tant publication,  which  must  be  of  great  value  to  persons  interested  io 
game  protection,  and  especially  to  those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
game  laws.  Under  *Game  law  administration'  (pp.  43-99)  are  defined 
the  powers  of  officers  and  methods  of  procedure  in  respect  to  arrest,  search 
and  seizure;  prosecutions,  in  reference  to  who  may  prosecute,  the  methods, 
and  the  results,  etc. .  The  *  Summaries  of  the  proWsions  relating  to  enforce- 
ments'  give,  in  concise  form,  the  provisions  at  present  in  force  in  all  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  include  the  duties  of  officers,  and  the  offenses 
and  the  required  evidence  on  which  to  base  prosecutions.  The  *  Extracts 
from  laws  with  special  reference  to  enforcement '  occupies  the  second  half 
of  the  'Bulletin,'  and  presumably  comprise  all  of  the  essential  features. 
We  have  thus  in  convenient  form  a  condensed  'law-book '  on  game  protec- 
tion which  should  meet  an  actual  need. —  J.  A.  A. 

Anderson '8  '  The  Birds  of  Iowa.' —  In  a  paper  >  of  nearly  300  pages,  Mr. 
Anderson  records  355  species  and  subspecies  as  of  known  occurrence  in  the 

State,  309  of  which  are  "found  more  or  less  roKularly."  and  44  as  only 
"ca.sual  or  accidental"  visitants;  one  species,  the  Carolina  Paroquet,  i^ 
given  as  extinct,  and  another,  the  House  Sparrow,  as  the  only  introdiiccti 
species.  Twenty-five  additional  species  are  pjiven  in  a  'Hyi^thical  Li>t ' 
as  having  been  taken  ''very  close  to  the  borders  of  Iowa.''  or  **  rei)<>rtc*l  a< 
occurring  in  Iowa  on  what  appears  to  l>e  insufficient  evidence."  Some  of 
these  might  well  have  Ix'en  included  in  the  main  list,  and  it  is  only  a  que>tion 
of  time  when  all  may  doubtless  be  added  on  the  basis  of  actual  cai>turi* 
within  the  State;  but  their  present  exclu.sion  as  Iowa  birds  is  commend- 
able. 

An  'Introduction  '  of  20  pages  states  the  sco])e  and  basis  of  the  work,  the 
to|>ograj)hic.  climatic,  and  faunal  features  of  the  State,  and  contain^  a  li^t 
of  the  l.'trge  number  of  contributors  who  have  furnished  valuable  note>  or 
local  li"^ts.  covering  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

The  method  of  tn^atment  includes,  usually,  a  genend  statement  regani- 
ing  the  character  of  the  bird's  occurrence  in  the  State.  followe<l  generally 
by  a  ]>aragra])h  of  detailed  county  records.  e<]XM'ially  in  the  ca'^e  of  the 
rarer  sjHH'ie<.  gixinc  locality,  date  and  authority  for  the  record>  cited  .\ 
large  part  of  the  text  thus  consists  of  previously  unpubli>hed  record^,  ainl 


1  TIh'   HjmIs  of  Iowa.      Ity   Kinlolpli   M.  .\ii(lorson.      Proc.   Dav  t-npoi  t    Ara.l.  .<■!., 
Vol.  XI.  pp.  1LV>-417.  Manh.  nm7. 
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adds  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  many  species  of  birds 
within  the  boundaries  of  Iowa.  The  list  is  thus  voluminously  annotated, 
the  notes  varying,  as  the  case  may  require,  from  a  dozen  lines  to  a  page  or 
two  to  the  species.  It  is,  however,  all  pertinent  matter,  and  the  list  as  a 
whole  is  an  unusually  important  contribution  to  faunistic  ornithology. 
A  bibliography  of  10  pages  consists  of  the  titles  of,  for  the  most  part, 
general  works  that  include  incidental  references  to  Iowa  birds;  but  as  they 
are  unannotated,  and  as  the  minor  records  and  '  notes  *  contained  in  orni- 
thological and  other  periodicals  are  altogether  omitted,  it  falls  far  short  of 
being  a  satisfactory  bibliography  of  the  subject  treated.  Reference  is 
here  made  to  'The  Literature  of  Iowa  Birds.  A  Complete  Record  of  the 
Published  Writings  on  the  Birds  of  Iowa,'  by  Paul  Bartsch,  "prepared 
(in  1899]  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,"  and  forming  three 
voliunes  of  typewritten  manuscript,  deposited  in  the  hbrary  of  the  State 
University  of  low^a.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Bartsch 's  work  may  eventu- 
aUy  be  published,  at  least  in  extended  abstract,  and  thus  be  made  available 
for  more  general  use. —  J.  A.  A. 

Rich's  '  Feathered  Game  of  the  Northeast.'^  —  This  handsomely  printed 
and  effectively  illustrated  book  of  about  450  pages  treats  of  about  ninety 
species  of  the  game  birds  of  the  *'  upper  eastern  coast "  of  North  America, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  sportsman,  by  a  sportsman,  well  qualified  for 
the  task  by  personal  experience  in  the  field  and  literary  and  artistic  ability. 
It  should  prove  of  interest  not  only  to  sportsmen  but  to  the  general  reader, 
and  to  some  extent  to  ornithologists.  The  writer  has  evidently  some 
knowledge  of  ornithology,  the  technical  names  of  the  birds  being  *up  to 
date,'  and  their  relationships  and  distribution,  when  referred  too,  are 
generally  correctly  stated,  although  his  surmise  that  "possibly  a  few" 
Heath  Hens  may  still  "  be  left  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  "  is  a  little 
out  of  date.  The  author  is  heartily  in  favor  of  better  protection  for  our 
rapidly  decreasing  game  birds,  and  in  his  preface  and  throughout  his  book 
urges  "  upon  the  great  brotherhood  of  sportsmen  "  moderation  in  the  use  of 
the  gun,  and  both  in  the  preface  and  elsewhere  (see  under  American  Wood- 
cock, p.  127)  favors  the  abolition  of  spring  shooting,  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  game,  and  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  birds  which  a  man 
may  kill  in  a  day's  hunt.  The  illustrations,  from  drawings  by  the  author, 
are  a  serviceable  addition  to  the  text,  being  for  the  most  part  good  repre- 
sentations of  the  birds  depicted. —  J.  A.  A. 


1  Feathered  Game  |  of  the  I  Northeast  I  By  |  Walter  H.  Rich  |  With  illustrations 
by  the  author  |  New  York  |  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  iSr  Co.  |  Publishers.—  No  date  (1907). 
8vo,  pp.  xvi  4-  432,  frontispiece  in  color  (Wood  Duck),  and  84  halftone  plates. 
$3.00  net,  postage  30  cents  extra. 
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Protactiya  Coloration. 

Editors  of  *The  Auk':  — 

Dear  Sirs:  —  I  wish  to  record  in  *  The  Auk '  the  main  results,  up  to  date, 
of  my  study  of  Protective  Coloration.  These  were  all  foreshadowed  in  my 
first  article  in  *The  Auk'  (XIII,  1896,  pp.  124-129,  10  illustr.),  and,  later, 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society,  of 
London,^  I  was  able  to  present  the  subject  of  patterns  in  a  much  more 
developed  shape.  What  I  now  wish  to  record  is  mainly  what  I  communi- 
cated to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.  in  1904,  but  which  the  re- 
porters failed  to  get,  so  that  it  remains,  as  yet,  unpublished.  It  is  this: 
It  now  proves  to  be  the  case  that  all  patterns  and  colors,  upon  all  animals 
whatsoever,  except  such  as  live  in  the  dark,  or  are  neither  predatory  nor 
preyed  upon,  are,  when  seen  against  the  background  against  which  their  enemy 
(or  prey)  toould  see  them  at  the  crUical  moment,  in  expressibly  perfect  pictures 
of  this  background,  and  therefore  obliteratively  colored.  The  marvellous 
perfection  of  the  scene  thus  painted  on  each  aminal  is,  of  course,  only 
appreciable  by  painters.  It  is  such  that  the  different  parts  of  any  resplen- 
dent bird's  costume,  peacock,  wood  duck,  or  blue  jay,  make,  when  sepa- 
rated, and  merely  slightly  rearranged,  a  scene  of  their  habitat  that  defies, 
in  its  realism,  all  painters. 

The  one  thing  that  ha.s  kept  even  artists  from  beginning  to  see  this  fact 
is  that  no  one  has  perceived  that  obliterative  coloration  means  matchinq 
a  certain  bachjround,  not  a  general  resemblance  to  surroundings.  This 
old  phrase  means  actually  nothing.  For  instance,  a  white  heron  and  a 
brown  frog  may  \ye  in  the  same  surroundings,  yet  the  heron  sees  the  brown 
frog  against  brown  mud,  while  the  frog  sees  the  white  heron  against  the 
sky\  —  the  nearest  match  possible,  and  one  which  effaces  the  heron's  tell- 
tale upper  contours,  especially  when  the  sky  is  white,  or  at  night .  Till 
now,  however,  observers  have  regarded  the  frog  and  heron,  and  discussed 
them,  from  wrn'.s  standpoint,  and  called  one  protectively  colored,  and  one 
conspicuous.     This  principle  is  universal  in  nature. 

My  son  and  I  are  now  sending  to  the  press  a  book  demonstrating  my 
results  up  to  now.  Fortunately  it  involves  no  theory  whatever,  but  is  all 
shown  to  l)e  susceptible  of  absolute  occular  proof.  It  does  not  say  that 
patterns  and  rountershading  exist  to  conceal  animals,  but  shows  that  they 
do  alwavs  conceal  them. 

Abbott  H.  Thayer. 


1  Protective  Coloration  in  its  Relation  to  Mimirry,  Common  Waniinp  Color**.  an«i 
Sexual  SeU^'tion.  Trans.  Kntomol.  Soc.  of  I^ndon.  1903,  Part  IV.  pp.  553-569.  l>e<-  . 
1903. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dr.  William  LaGranoe  Ralph,  a  Member  of  the  American  Ornitho- 
logical Union,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  8,  1907,  of  a  complication 
of  organic  heart  and  kidney  lesions  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  an  adopted  daughter,  Katharine  Louise,  and  two 
brothers,   G.   Fred  Ralph  and   Henry   Ralph.     He   was  bom  in  Holland 
Patent,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1851,  and  remained  there  until  1863  when  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Utica.     In  the  dozen  years  of  early  life  spent 
among  the  fields  and  woods  of  his  native  home  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  rich  and  ever  varying  assortment  of  bird  life,  the  seed  of  his 
future  love  for  ornithology  was  sown  and  gradually  ripened  as  time  went 
on.     He  often  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  vacations  and  holidays  at 
Holland  Patent  with  his  grandfather,  who.  as  an  ardent  sportsman  and 
in  a  general  way  an  interested  observer  of  all  birds,  encouraged  the  boy 
by  precept  and  example  to  look  for  the  many  secrets  which  Nature  held  in 
store  for  him.     Here  he  began  to  watch  the  birds  construct  their  nests  and 
to  levy  an  occasional  egg  from  them  to  add  to  his.  rudimentary  collection. 
He  received  his  preliminary  education  from  the  schools  of  Utica  and 
Whitestone  Seminary,  and  in  1879  completed  his  studies  and  secured  his 
medical  degree  at  the  college  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Colimibia 
University,  New  York  City.    Later  in  the  same  year  he  began  to  practice 
his  profession  in  Utica,  but  owing  to  delicate  health  resulting  from  a 
weakened  heart  he  gave  up  this  exacting  work  and  returned  to  a  more 
quiet  life.     He  evidently  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  research 
in  ornithology  which  had  been  held  somewhat  in  abeyance  during  his 
college  life.     Fortunately,  being  of  independent  means,  he  was  able  to 
devote  unlimited  time  to  study  and  to  field  work,  which  primarily  was 
carried  on  among  the  rarer  and  more  interesting  birds  of  Oneida  County 
and  later  was  extended  to  much  broader  fields.     Within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  through  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  trained  collectors,  and  by 
purchase,  the  foundation  of  a  collection  of  eggs  was  formed  which  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  collections  in  the  country. 
During  the  summer  much  of  his  time  was  spent  with  the  birds  in  the  North- 
em  woods,  while  in  winter  and  spring  the  marshes  and  forests  of  Florida 
were  explored  in  search  of  interesting  nests  and  eggs. 

When  Major  Bendire  planned  to  write  the  'Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds'  he  was  well  equipped,  so  far  as  westem  birds  were  con- 
cemed,  but  was  sorely  in  need  of  reliable  detailed  information  regarding 
the  nesting  habits  of  some  of  the  rarer  eastern  species.  This  data  in  part, 
Doctor  Ralph  was  able  to  furnish  and  in  many  places  pages  of  almost 
literal  quotation  from  his  field  notes  may  be  found  in  this  most  valuable 
standard  work.  Major  Bendire  acknowledged  in  his  introduction  indebted- 
ness for  this  material  assistance. 

Although  Doctor  Ralph  gathered  full  notes  and  frequently  was  quoted 
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by  others,  so  far  as  we  know  his  only  published  papers  were '  An  Annotated 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  and  the  Inunediate  Vicinity/ 
which  was  issued  under  joint  authorship  with  Mr.  Egbert  Bagg  of  Utica» 
in  1886,  and  an  addendum  to  this  list  published  in  '  The  Auk '  in  1890 
(pp.  229-232). 

After  the  death  of  Major  Bendire  in  1897  Doctor  Ralph  was  made  custo- 
dian of  the  egg  collection  of  the  National  Museum,  and  in  1901  his  title 
changed  to  that  of  curator.  From  the  very  first  when  he  began  to 
date  with  Major  Bendice  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Museum  collection 
and  from  time  to  time  made  valuable  donations  of  beautifully  prepared 
and  carefully  identified  eggs,  aggregating  upwards  of  10,000  specimens. 
He  also  went  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  collecting  mammals 
and  other  desiderata  for  the  Museum,  and  on  one  occasion  purchased  a 
fine  example  of  the  extinct  Philip  Island  parrot  which  was  in  danger  of 
being  sent  abroad.  He  always  was  fond  of  studying  the  habits  of  wild 
creatures  and  of  keeping  them  as  pets.  During  the  past  few  years  he  pur- 
chased and  liberated  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds  many  gray  squimb  for 
the  piupose  of  giving  pleasure  to  visitors  and  a  show  of  wild  life  to  this 
attractive  spot.  It  was  a  familiar  sight  during  cold  wintry  weather  to 
see  the  Doctor  himting  up  his  pets  to  furnish  them  with  a  liberal  and 
needed  supply  of  nuts  or  other  food.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  wfaile 
in  a  very  weakened  condition,  with  great  effort  he  went  to  his  office,  it  is 
thought  for  the  main  purpose  of  seeing  whether  his  pets  there  had  had 
proper  attention. 

Although  in  delicate  health  Doctor  Ralph  seemed  to  look  upon  the  bright 
side  of  life  and  was  happiest  when  associating  with  or  entertaining  his 
chosen  friends.  He  never  tired  talking  over  collecting  or  hunting  exper- 
iences, and  was  most  enthusiastic  while  listening  to  or  giving  details  of 
some  important  capture  or  successful  day  in  the  field.  He  was  unselfish, 
kind  hearted  and  generous  almost  to  a  fault,  and  we  feel  that  in  his  death 
the  Union  has  lost  a  valuable  member  and  his  associates  a  devoted  friend. — 
A.  K.  F. 

The  Seventh  International  Congress  of  ZoOlooy  held  a  six  days* 
session  (August  19-24, 1907),  in  Boston,  putting  into  effect  without  material 
change  the  program  announced  in  the  first  preliminary  circular  of  the 
Executive  Committee  issued  in  1906  (see  Auk.  XXIII.  Oct.  1907,  p.  486). 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  foreign  delegates  and  members,  and  the 
zo6logists  of  America  were  well  represented,  the  registered  attendance  being 
about  five  hundred.  The  general  meetings  were  held  in  Jordan  Hall,  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  sectional  meetings  in  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Har\'ard  Medical  School.  President,  and  Chairman  of 
the  General  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Zo(^logists,  Alexander 
Agassiz;  General  Se<Tetary  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Zoological  Congress-,  R.  Blanchard,  Paris;  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
gress, Samuel  Henshaw.     The  arrangements  for  the  work  of  the  Congr( 
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and  for  its  entertainment  were  elaborate,  and  the  weather  was  exception- 
ally favorable.  On  Monday  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  by  the 
Local  Committee  at  the  Art  Museum,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trus- 
tees; on  Wednesday  evening  a  reception  was  given  by  the  President  at 
the  Hotel  Somerset.  The  mornings  were  occupied  with  the  sectional 
meetings,  the  general  sessions  being  ^eld  in  the  afternoons,  at  which  the 
business  of  the  Congress  was  transacted,  followed  by  addresses,  including 
the  address  of  the  President,  and  addresses  by  distinguished  delegates  on 
subjects  of  wide  interest.  The  week  closed  with  an  excursion  on  Satur- 
day to  Harvard  University. 

The  Congress  organized  in  ten  Sections,  as  follows:  I,  Animal  Behavior; 
II,  Comparative  Anatomy;  III,  Comparative  Physiology;  IV,  Cytology 
and  Heredity;  V,  Embryology  and  Experimental  Zo6logy;  VI,  Entomol- 
ogy and  Applied  Zo6logy;  VII,  General  Zo6logy;  VIII,  Palaeozoology; 
IX,  Systematic  Zo6logy;  X,  Zoogeography  and  Thalassogeography. 
The  names  of  these  sections  indicate  how  greatly  changed  has  become  the 
lines  of  zo5logical  research  during  a  single  generation;  of  the  300  or  more 
papers  and  addresses  entered  on  the  program,  less  than  one  third  were 
listed  under  sections  VII-IX.  The  attempt  to  organize  a  section  of  Orni- 
thology (see  Auk,  XXIV,  April,  1907,  p.  239)  failed  through  lack  of 
response  on  the  part  of  ornithologists,  who,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
seemed  to  take  little  interest  in  the  Congress.  The  eleven  titles  on  the 
program  relating  to  ornithology  are:  in  Section  I,  J.  P.  Porter,  A  Com- 
parative Study  of  Birds  with  respect  to  Intelligence  and  Imitation;  J.  E. 
Duerden,  The  Influence  of  Domestication  on  the  Behavior  of  the  Ostrich; 
F.  H.  Herrick,  Organization  of  the  Gull  Community,  a  Study  of  the 
Communal  Life  of  Birds.  In  Section  II,  W.  A.  Locy,  The  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Aortic  Arches  in  Birds  and  Mammals.  In  Section  IV,  C.  B.  Daven- 
port, Reversion  in  Poultry.  In  Section  V,  M.  Blount.  On  the  Cleavage 
and  Formation  of  the  Periblast  and  the  Germ  Wall  in  Pigeons;  J.  T.  Patter- 
son, On  Gastrulation  in  Birds.  In  Section  VII,  S.  A.  Forbes,  A  Statistical 
Study  of  the  Local  Distribution  and  Ecology  of  Birds;  C.  W.  Beebe, 
Geographic  Variation  in  Birds,  with  special  reference  to  Humidity.  In 
Section  VIII,  C.  H.  Sternberg,  Hesperomis  regalis,  the  Royal  Bird  of  the 
West.  In  Section  X,  F.  M.  Chapman,  Remarks  on  the  Geographical 
Origin  of  North  American  Birds.  About  sixty  entries  of  "  demonstrations, 
exhibits,  etc.,"  were  on  exhibition  during  the  Congress,  including  instru- 
ments, and  apparatus,  models,  drawings,  books,  and  preparations,  illustrat- 
ing special  lines  of  research. 

The  Report  of  the  International  Commission  on  Nomenclature  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  general  session  held  on  Friday,  and  is  of 
general  interest  to  systematic  zoologists.  In  addition  to  several  recom- 
mendations in  amplification  of  Articles  8,  14,  20  and  29,  and  several  general 
rulings,  covering  'The  nature  of  a  systematic  name,'  'The  status  of  publi- 
cations dated  1758,'  'The  status  of  certain  names  published  as  manuscript 
names,'  and  'The  status  of  certain  pre-Linnsean  names  reprinted  subse- 
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quent  to  1757/  Article  30  of  the  International  Code  of  Zoological  Nomen- 
clature, as  adopted  at  the  Berne  Congress  in  1904,  was  cancelled  and  a  new 
Article  30  adopted  in  its  pla^e.  Article  30  provides  for  the  determination 
of  types  of  originally  typeless  genera.  The  new  Article  30  includes  prac- 
tically all  of  the  provisions  of  the  old  Article  30,  amplified  and  made  more 
explicit,  especially  in  respect  to  'types  by  subsequent  designation,'  or  types 
by  designation  of  a  first  reviser,  and  also  by  incorporating  most  of  the 
rules  and  recommendations  published  by  Dr.  Charles  Wardell  Stiles,  U. 
S.  A.,  in  September,  1905.*  The  new  Article  30  (for  a  copy  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Nomenclature,  Dr.  Stiles),  is  herewith  given  in  full: 

"  Art.  30. —  The  designation  of  type  species  of  genera  should  be  governed 

by  the  following  rules  (a-g),  applied  in  the  following  order  of  precedence: 

''I.     Cases  in  which  the  generic  type  is  accepted  solely  upon  the  basis  of 

the  original  publication. 

"  (a)   When  in  the  original  publication  of  a  genus,  one  of  the  species 

is  definitely  designated  as  type,  this  species  shall  be  accepted  as  type 

regardless  of  any  other  considerations.     (Type  by  original  designation. ) 

"  (6)   If,  in  the  original  publication  of  a  genus,  iypicus  or  tyjms  is  used 

as  a  new  specific  name  for  one  of  the  species,  such  use  shall  be  construed 

as  Hype  by  original  designation.' 

"(c)  A  genus  proposed  with  a  single  original  species  takes  that  species 
as  its  t3rpe.     (Monotypical  genera.) 

''  {d)  If  a  genus,  A^ithout  originally  designated  (see  a)  or  indicated 
(see  h)  type,  contains  among  its  original  species  one  possessing  the 
generic  name  as  its  specific  or  subspecific  name,  either  as  valid  name 
or  synonym,  that  species  or  subspecies  becomes  ip!<o  facto  t\'pe  of  the 
genus.  (Type  by  absolute  tautonomy.) 
"II.  Cases  in  which  the  generic  type  is  not  accepted  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  the  original  publication. 
**  {e)  The  following  s}>ecies  are  excluded  from  consideration  in  select- 
ing the  types  of  genera: 

"  (a)    Species  which  are  not  included  under  the  generic  name  at 
the  time  of  its  original  publication. 

"  iP)  Species  which  were  species  inquirend(s  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  author  of  the  generic  name  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
*'  (y)  Species  which  the  author  of  the  genus  doubtfully  referretl  to  it. 
"  (/)  In  case  a  generic  name  without  originally  designated  typo  is 
proposed  jis  a  substitute  for  another  generic  name,  with  or  without 
tyi^e.  the  type  of  either,  when  established,  l)ecomes  ipso  facto,  type  of 
the  other. 
*'  ((f)    If  an  author,  in  publi.shing  a  genus  with  more  than  one  valid 


'  The  Intcrnaiioiial  Code  of  Z<W)lojrical  Nomenclature  as  applied  to  Mediclnt*. 
Hypieiilc  Laboratory,  Bulletin  No.  24.  Washington:  Government  Printinf  OfTice. 
1905.     8vo.  pp.  50. 
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species,  fails  to  designate  (see  o)  or  to  indicate  (see  6,  d)  its  type,  any 
subsequent  author  may  select  the  type,  and  such  designation  is  not 
subject  to  change.     (Type  by  subsequent  designation.) 
"The  meaning  of  the  expression  'select  a  type'  is  to  be  rigidly  construed. 
Mention  of  a  species  as  an  illustration  or  example  of  a  genus  does  not  con- 
stitute a  selection  of  a  type. 

"III.     Recommendations. —  In  selecting  types  by  subsequent  designa- 
tion, authors  will  do  well  to  govern  themselves  by  the  following 
recommendations : 
"  {h)   In  case  of  Linnaean  genera,  select  as  type  the  most  common  or 
the  medicinal  species.     (Linnsean  rule,*  1751.) 

"  (i)  If  a  genus,  without  designated  type,  contains  among  its  original 
species  one  possessing  as  a  specific  or  subspecific  name,  either  as  valid 
name  or  synonym,  a  name  which  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  generic 
name,  or  of  the  same  origin  or  same  meaning,  preference  should  be 
shown  to  that  species  in  designating  the  type,  unless  such  preference 
is  strongly  contraindicated  by  other  factors.  (Type  by  \irtual  tauto- 
nomy).  Examples:  Bos  taurus,  Equus  cahallus,  Ovis  aries,  Scomber 
scombrus,  Sphcerostoma  globiporum;  contraindicated  in  Dipetalonema 
(compare  species  FUaria  dipetala,  of  which  only  one  sex  was  described, 
based  upon  one  specimen  and  not  studied  in  detail). 
"  (/)  If  the  genus  contains  both  exotic  and  nonexotic  species  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  original  author,  the  type  should  be  selected  from  the 
nonexotic  species. 

"  (A;)  If  some  of  the  original  species  have  later  been  classified  in  other 
genera,  preference  should  be  shown  to  the  species  still  remaining  in  the 
original  genus.     (Type  by  elimination.) 

"  (/)    Species  based  upon  sexually  mature  specimens  should  take 
precedence  over  species  based  upon  larval  or  immature  forms. 
"  (m)    Show  preference  to  species  bearing  the  name  communis,  vul- 
garis, medicinalis,  or  officinalis. 

"  (n)  Show  preference  to  best  described,  best  figured,  best  known, 
most  easily  obtainable  species,  or  one  of  which  a  type  specimen  can 
be  obtained. 

"  (o)  Show  preference  to  a  species  which  belongs  to  a  group  containing 
as  large  a  number  of  the  species  as  possible.     (De  Candolle's  rule.) 
"  (p)   In  parasitic  genera,  select  if  possible  a  species  which  occurs  in 
man  or  some  food  animal,  or  in  some  very  common  and  widespread 
host  species. 

"  (q)  All  other  things  being  equal,  show  preference  to  a  species  which 
the  author  of  the  genus  actually  studied  at  or  before  the  time  he 
proposed  the  genus. 

"  (r)  All  other  things  being  equal,  page  precedence  should  obtain  in 
selecting  a  type. 

1  '*  Si   genus  receptum,  secundum  Jus  natursB  et  artis,  In  plura  dirimi  debet,  turn 
nomen  antea  commune  manebit  vulgatissimse  et  ofllcinali  plants." 
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**  (s)  In  case  of  writers  who  habitually  place  a  certain  leading  or  typical 
species  first  as  'chef  de  file/  the  others  being  described  by  compara- 
tive reference  to  this,  this  fact  should  be  considered  in  the  choice  of 
the  type  species. 

**  (t)  In  case  of  those  authors  who  have  adopted  the  '  first  species  rule' 

in  fixing  types,  the  first  species  named  by  them  should  be  taken  as 

types  of  their  genera/' 

The  secretary  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Commission,  stated  that 

the  Code,  as  now  constituted,  would  probably  cover  90  %  of  the  cases 

that  may  arise,  and  would  in  all  probability  prove  satisfactory  to  90  % 

of  zoologists. 

The  Congress  adjourned  on  Friday,  to  meet  in  Gratz  in  1910,  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  Ludwig  von  Graff.  On  Sunday  Woods  Hole  was 
visited  en  route  to  New  York,  the  members  of  the  Congress  arriWng  in  New 
York  Monday  morning  and  remaining  through  the  week.  The  Congress 
was  received  on  Monday  by  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Zo6\ogy  of  Columbia  University;  on  Tuesday  as  guests  of  the  trustees  and 
officers  of  the  American  Museiun  of  Natural  History;  on  Wednesday  the 
Congress  Wsited  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  as  guests  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution; 
Thursday  was  devoted  to  visits  to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  and 
Aquarium;  on  Thursday  an  excursion  was  made  to  West  Point  and 
Castle  Rock,  the  residence  of  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  as  guests 
of  Professor  Osbom.  On  Saturday  many  of  the  members  accepted  in- 
xitations  from  the  trustees  of  Yale  University  and  Princeton  University 
to  visit  New  Haven  and  Princeton.  During  the  following  week  the 
foreign  members  and  delegates  visited  Philadelphia,  Wa^shington,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Toronto. 

The  chief  advantage  of  such  gatherings  is.  of  course,  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  bringing  together  for  social  intercourse  a  large  numl)cr  of 
investigators  who  otherwise  may  never  know  each  other  except  through 
correspondence  or  published  writings.  In  the  present  case  many  of  the 
foreign  delegates  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  American  scientific 
institutions,  in  which  they  found  much  of  interest  and  not  a  little  to  admire. 

Thk  Twenty-fifth  Awt  al  Congress  of  the  American  Omithologi'-ts' 
Union  will  Ik?  held  in  Philadelphia,  begiiming  on  t-he  evening  of  Monday. 
Deceinl)er  9,  1907.  The  evening  session  will  l>e  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  members  and  for  the  transaction  of  routine  business.  Tuesdav  and 
the  following  days  of  the  session  will  Ik*  for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  scientific  pajXTs.  and  will  be  o|Kin  to  the  public.  Memlx^rs  intending 
to  present  communications  are  requested  to  forward  the  titles  of  their 
pajxTs  to  the  Sec^eta^^^  Mr.  John  H.  Sage,  Portland.  Conn.,  so  as  to  reach 
him  not  later  than  Deceml)er  o. 
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Abbott,  Clinton  G.,  summer  bird- 
life  of  the  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Marshes,    1-11;    American  Coot 
nesting  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  436. 
Acanthis,  199. 

homemanni  exilipes,  79,  403. 

linaria,  79,  107,  126,  188,  404. 

linaria  holboelUi,  79,  404. 

linaria  rostrata,  79,  404. 
Accipiter  atricapillus,  72,  110,  142, 
182-186,  187,  214,  437. 

bicolor  schistochlamys,  290. 

cooperi,   17,  49,  72,  260,  283, 
432. 

velox,  17,  49,  72,  260,  428. 
Actitis,  198. 

macularia,  16,  95,  254,  427,  432. 
Actodromas  bairdi,  94,  253,  425. 

fuscicollis,   140,  339,  425. 

maculata,  95,  253,  425. 

minutilla,  95,  253,  425. 
iEchmophorus  occidentalis,  419. 
iEgialeus  semipalmatus,  291. 
iEgialitis  collaris,  291. 

meloda,  428. 

semipalmata,  95,  427. 
A^ronautes  melanoleucus,  390. 
^thia,  190. 
iEthya,  190. 

Agelaius  phoeniceus,  8,  11,  19,  51, 
78,  284,  433. 

phceniceus  arctolegus,  332-336, 
397. 

phoeniceus  fort  is,  334. 
Agytria  decora,  295. 
Aix,  199. 

sponsa,  320,  431. 
Alauda  arvensis  blakistoni,  279. 


Alauda  trivialis,  199. 

Albatross,  Black-footed,  58. 
Button's  Sooty,    454. 

Alca  cristatella,  190. 
psittacula,  198. 
pygmsea,  198. 

Alcella,  197. 

Alle  alle,  186. 

Allen,  Glover  M.,  see  Towiisend,  C. 
W. 

Allen,  J.  A.,  the  Rio  Grande  Seed- 
eater,  its  status  and  technical 
history,  26-30. 

Allison,  Andrew,  notes  on  the 
spring  birds  of  Tishomingo 
County,  Mississippi,  12-25.  See 
also  Beyer,  Geo.  E. 

Alph^raky,  Serguis,  notice  of  his 
*The  Geese  of  Europe  and  Asia,' 
229. 

Amaurospiza  concolor,  311. 

Amblycercus  holosericeus,  308. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, addition  of  important  bird 
groups  in,  368. 

American  Ornithologists'  Union, 
Twenty-fourth  Congress  of,  89- 
94;  Committee  on  revision  of 
Code  of  Nomenclature,  119; 
Committee  on  Nomenclature  and 
Classification  of  North  American 
Birds,  119,  367;  Twenty-fifth 
Congress  of,  466. 

American  Ornithology  (magazine), 
discontinuance  of,  239. 

Amizilis  cinnamomea,  cinnamomea, 
295. 
tzacatl  dubusi,  295. 
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Ammodramus,  193. 

leconteii,  80. 

maritimus   macgillivrayi,    102. 

uelsoni,  SO. 
Ammospiza,  193. 
Ampelis,  362. 

cedrorum,  22,  51,  82,  285,  362. 

gamilus,  82,  107,  128,  223. 
Anas  boschas,  248,  283,  317.    382, 
421. 

fulvigula,  318. 

fusca,  198. 

galericulata,  199. 

marila,  191. 

nigra,  198. 

obscura,  318,  382. 

obscura  rubripes,  138. 

prima,  191. 

querquedula,  191. 
Anderson,  Rudolph  M.,  notice  of  his 

'The  Birds  of  Iowa,'  458. 
Anhinga,  316. 
Anhinga  anhinga,  316. 
Anous  stolidus,  315. 
Anser  albifrons  gambeli,  321. 
Anthus.  109. 

antarcticiis.  115. 

pensilvaniciis.  85. 
Antrostomus,  196. 

carolincnsis.  18. 

vocifcni.s,  18.  76. 
Aphantochroa  cuvieri.  295. 
Aquila  chr\'saetos,  73.  232,  264.  429. 
Am  macao.  292. 
Aramides  alhiventris.  359. 

albiventris    nioxicanus.    359. 

alhiventris   pluniheicollit^.    359. 

axillaris.  .359. 

cajaiiea.  291.  359. 
Arainus  pigantous.  95. 
Archihuti'o.   195. 

ferrupimMis.  213.  264.  429. 

lapopus     saiicti-johannis,      73. 
'jr)3. 
Ardoa  caTiilca.    139. 

ej^ix'tta.  212. 


Ardea  Exotica  Aurita,  448. 

herodias,  16,  251.  423,  431. 
minuta,  192. 
nycticorax,  195. 
stellaris,  192,  195. 
Ardetta,  192. 

exihs,  2,  7,  11. 
neoxena,  338. 
Arenaria  morinella,  141. 
Amow,  I.  F.,  the  American  Croe^ 
bill  in  Camden  Co.,   Ga.,   439; 
large  set  of  Brown-headed  Nut- 
hatch's eggs,  447. 
Arquatella  maritima,  435. 
Arremon  aurantiirostris,  310. 
Arremonops  conirostris  richmondi, 
310. 
superciliosus  superciliosus.  310. 
Asarcia  variabilis,  291. 
Asio  accipitrinus,  74,  97,  268,  438, 
439. 
wilsonianus,  74,  267. 
Astragalinus  tristis,  20,  51,  80.  284. 
404,  433. 
tristis  pallidas.  404. 
Asturina  nitida,  288.  290. 
Athene  noctua.  192. 
Atthis  calioi)e,  312. 
Attila  citreopygia  citreopygia.  303. 

citrt^opygia  hit  cola.   303. 
Audubon.  John  James,  letters  of.  to 
Silencer  F.   Haird.  53-70;    notes 
on   the   ornithological    works   of. 
220;     his    H)nuthologicjU    Biog- 
raphy.' 349. 
Auilubon  Societies.  National  -\ns<>- 
ciation  of.  second  annual  mei'ting. 
120. 
Auk.  Little,  186. 
AustraUan    Ornithologists'    I'nion. 

sixth  annual  session  of.  240. 
Automohis  ercertus.  299. 
pallidigularis.  287. 
virgatus.  299. 
Avis   Marj'landica   dutture    Luttx>, 
44S. 
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Avocet,   American,   253,   413,   414, 

415,  416,  424. 
Aythya,  190. 

affinis.  9,  49,  158,  249,  320,  422. 

americana,  158,  249,  320,  422. 

coUaris,  139,  320. 

marila,  320,  422. 

vaUisnaria,  139,  158,  320,  422. 

BiEOLOPHUS  bicolor,  25,  285,  435. 

Bailey,  H.  H.,  Mortality  among 
Kingfishers,  439. 

Baird,  Spencer  F.,  letters  of,  to 
John  James  Audubon,  53-70. 

Baldpate.  248,  318,  386,  414,  417, 
421. 

Baldwin,  Roger  N.,  a  Woodcock 
nesting  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  339. 

Bangs,  Outram,  on  a  collection  of 
birds  from  western  Costa  Rica, 
287-312;  notice  of  his  re\iew  of 
the  Wood  Rails  (genus  Aramus) 
occurring  north  of  Panama.  359; 
notice  of  his  '  Notes  on  Birds  from 
Costa  Rica  and  Chiriqui,'  453. 
See  also  Thayer,  John  E. 

Bartramia  longicauda.  254,  427. 

Basileuterus  rufifrons  delattrii,  306. 
semicervinus  veraguensis,  306. 
veraguensis,  287. 

Bec-scie,  317. 

Bec-scie  de  mer,  317. 

Beebe,  C.  William,  notes  on  the 
early  life  of  Loon  Chicks,  34-41; 
notice  of  his  'The  Bird.  Its  Form 
and  Function,*  112;  notice  of  his 
'Owls  of  the  Nearctic  Region,' 
362. 

Bent,  A.  C  the  Marbled  Godwit  oa 
its  breeding  grounds,  160-167; 
Whistling  Swan  {Olor  columbia- 
nus)  in  Massachusetts,  212;  the 
American  Rough-legged  Hawk 
breeding  in  North  Dakota.  213; 
summer  birds  of  southwestern 
Saskatchewan,  407-430. 


Berlepech,  Hans  Graf  von,  notice  of 
'  Descriptions  of  New  Species  and 
Subspecies  of  Neotropical  Birds,' 
359;  notice  of  his  'Studien  ilber 
Tyranniden,'  360;  notice  of  his 
'On  the  Genus  EUmia  Sundev.' 
360. 

Berlepsch,  Hans  Graf  von,  and 
Jean  Stolzmann,  notice  of  their 
'  Rapport  sur  les  nouvelles  Col- 
lections omithologiques  faites  au 
P^rou  par  M.  Jean  Kalinowski,' 
361. 

Beyer,  Geo.  E.,  Andrew  Allison,  and 
Henry  H.  Kopman,  list  of  birds 
of  Louisiana,  Part  III,  314-321. 

Bigelow,  Henry  B.,  on  hybrids 
between  the  Mallard  (Anas  bos- 
chas)  and  certain  other  Ducks, 
382-388. 

Bird.  Man-o'-War,  317. 

Bittern.  American.  7,   11,  49,   251, 
414,  416,  423. 
Cory's,  338. 
Least,  2,  7,  11. 

Blackbird,  Brewer's,  88,  400,  412. 
Red-winged,  8.  11,  19,  51,  78, 
172,  174,  180,  284,  332-336, 
397,  416,  433. 
Rusty,  51,  123,  400. 
Yellow-headed,    78,    100,    397, 
414,  416. 

Black  welder,  Eliot,  notice  of  his 
Report  on  Birds  observed  in 
China,  453. 

Blake,  Francis  G.,  the  nesting  of 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis  in  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  103;  a  New  Hampshire 
record  for  Stelgidopteryx  serripen^ 
nis,  104. 

Blake,  Francis  G.  and  Maurice  C, 
Baird 's  Sandpiper  at  Newfound 
Lake.  Hebron.  N.  H.,  94. 

Blake.  Maurice  C,  notes  from  west- 
em  New  York,  224.  See  also 
Blake,  Francis  G. 
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Blandford,  William  Thomas,  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  118, 

Blatchley,  W.  S.,  the  Bro\^Ti  Pelican 
in  Indiana,  337. 

Bluebird,  25.  52,  87,  173,  175,  178, 
179,  285,  435. 
Mountain,  245. 

BoboUnk,  19,  78,  178. 

Bob-white,  16,  58,  71,  174,  283,  432. 

Bombycilla,  362. 

Bonasa,  198. 

umbellus  togata,  71. 

Booby,  316. 

Botaurus,  195. 

lentiginosus,  7,  11,  49,  251,  423. 

Braislin,  William  C,  notes  concern- 
ing certain  birds  of  Long  Island, 
New  York,  186-189;  a  correction: 
concerning  the  occurrence  of  A'm- 
menius  borealis  on  Long  Island, 
341. 

Brancheur,  320. 

Branta  bemicla,  321. 

canadensis,  49,  250,  283,  321, 

423. 
canadensis  hutchinsii,  251,  321. 

Brant.  321. 

Brewster,  William,  concerning  cer- 
tain supposed  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  Cinnamon  Teal 
in  Florida  and  South  Carolina, 
154-157;  notes  on  the  Black  Kail 
of  California,  *J().")*J10;  aj^gressive 
Screech  Owls.  21.5;  hreeding  of 
the  Rough-winged  Swallow  in 
Berkshire  County,   Mass.,  221. 

Briniley,  H.  H.,  White-winged 
Crossbill  at  Raleigh.  N    C.,  220. 

British  Ornithologists'  Club,  notice 
of  rojMjrt  of  a  Coniinitt<'e  of. on  the 
Immigration  of  Sinnmer  Resi- 
dents in  the  Spring  of  MK)0.  3o7. 

I^rock.  Henry  II..  recent  occurrence 
of  the  lMiro|K'an  Teal  an<l  the 
Marl)lecl  (lodwit  near  Portland. 
Maine.  94. 


Brooks,    Allan,    a   hybrid    Grouse, 
Richardson's  +  Sharp-tail.  167- 
169. 
Brooks,    Winthrop    S.,    the    Stilt 
Sandpiper  in  Massachusetts,  437. 
Brotogerys  jugularis,  292. 
Brown,  Frank  A.,  a  Florida  Galli- 
nuie  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, 97. 
Bro\%'n,  Nathan  Clifford.  not«  on  the 
Clapper  Rail  in  Maine.  95;    the 
Raven  near  Portland,  Maine,  100; 
Brownson,     W.     H.,     Connecticut 

Warbler  in  Maine,  105. 
Buarremon  assimilis,  310. 

cofUiicensii,  288,  310. 
Bubo  virginianus,  50,  74. 

^irginianus    pallescens,    268. 
virginianus  saturatus,  75. 
virginianus  subarcticus.  75. 
Bucco  dysoni.  293. 
Buffelhead,  321. 
Buller,  Walter  La  wry,  biographical 

notice  of.  119. 
Bunting.  Indigo.  21.  81.   173.    174. 
176.  178,  181.  323.  431.  4^i. 
Lark.   409.   410. 
Lazuli.  245. 
Painted.  173.  174.  ls(\ 
Slate-colored.  271). 
Yellow-breasted.  270. 
Buteo  Iwrealis.  17.  72.  IK^.  429.  A'X2 
lx)rcalis   ealunis.    72.    262. 
l>oreali<  harlani.  202. 
Uneatus.  72.  432. 
swain.-^onii.  72.  202.   42*.). 
platyptenis.    17.   72. 
Butorides  virescen^,  S.  11.   10.  AM 

viresccns  maculata.  2sl*. 
Buzzard.  Turkey,  174. 


Casicts  niicrorhvnchu<.   'M^S. 
Calcarius  lap|X)nicus.  sO,    IJO. 
.370.  40."). 
ornatus.  40.5. 
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Calcarius  pictus,  126. 
CaHdris,  195. 

arenaria,  426. 
California    Academy    of    Science's 
Expedition  to  Galapagos  Archi- 
pelago, return  of,  240. 
Calliope  calliope,  278. 
Callipepla  squamata,  344. 
Calospiza  guttata  chrysophrys,  308. 
gyroloides,  308. 
larvata  fanny,  308. 
Calypte  anna,  313. 

costs,  313. 
Cameron,  E.  S.,  the  biixis  of  Custer 
and  Dawson  Counties,  Montana, 
241-270,   389-406. 
Campophilus  guatemalensis  buxans, 

293. 
Camptolaimus,  191. 
Camptostoma    pusilla    flaviventre, 

301. 
Canachites  canadensis  canace,  87. 
Canard  cheval,  320. 
frangais,  318. 
gris,  319. 
noir,  320. 
Caprimulgus  carolinensis,  196. 
Capsiempis  flaveola,  287. 
Cardipal,  21,  81.  128,  146,  170,  171, 

172,  173.  174,  285,  431,  433. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis,   21,   81,    128, 

146,  285,  433. 
Carpodacus.  199. 

erythrinus   grebnitkzii,    279. 
mexicanus,  107. 
mexicanus    rhodocolpus,     107. 
purpureus,  19,  79, 124, 144,  284. 
Carduelis,  199. 

carduelis,  79. 
Carpenter,  F.  W.,  telescope  observa- 
tions of  migrating  birds,  107. 
Casmorinchos.  451. 
Cassinia.  a  Bird  Annual,  see  Dela- 
ware Valley  Om.  Club. 
Catbird,  14,  24.  85.  175,  176,  178, 
181,  412,  435. 


Catharista  urubu,  17. 
Cathartes,  198. 

aura,  17,  72,  259,  283,  428,  432. 
Catharus  griseiceps,  288,  304. 

melpomone  costaricensis,  304. 
Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus,  288, 

291. 
Cerchneis  sparveria,  290. 
Cercomacra  tyrannina  crepera,  296. 
Centrocercus  phasianus,  258. 

urophasianus,  428. 
Centurus  carolinus,  18,  76,  284,  433. 

tricolor,  286. 
Ceophloeus,  197. 
lineatus,  293. 
pileatus,  18,  50,  270. 
pileatus  abieticola,  76,  432. 
scapularis,  293. 
Certhia  familiaris  americana,  52,  86, 

225,  285,  435. 
Ceryle  alcyon,  17,  50,  75,  269,  432. 
amazona,  294. 

americana  septentrionalis,  294. 
torquata  torquata,  294. 
Chsemepella,  192. 

minuta,  288,  392. 
rufipennis  rufipennis,  392. 
Chsetura  pelagica,  18,  50,  76,  433. 
Chamaethlypis  caninucha,  306. 
Chapin,    James,    capture   of    Law- 
rence's Warbler  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  343. 
Chapman,  Frank    M.,  the   eastern 
forms  of  Geothlypis  trichas,  30-34; 
notice  of  his  'The  Warblers  of 
North  America,'  227-229. 
Charadrius  dominicus,  141,  223,  255. 
Charitonetta  albeola.  250,  321,  422. 
Chasmorhynchus,  451. 

tricarunculatus,  303. 
Chat,  Yellow-breasted.  24,  88,  173, 

174,  329,  331,  434. 
Chaulelasmus  strepenis,    139,   248, 

318.  421. 
Chen  caerulcscens,  321. 

hyperborea,  139,  250.  321. 
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Chen  hyperborea  nivea,  321 . 

rossii,  211,  250. 
Chewink,  189. 
Chickadee,  Black-capped,  62,  86. 

CaroUna,  25, 170,  172, 174,  435. 

Hudsonian,  86,  107,  128. 

Long-tailed,  243,  245. 
Chiroxiphia  linearis,  303. 
Chlorocrysa  fulgentissdma,  361. 

hedwigffi,  361. 
Chlorophanes  spiza  exsul,  306. 
Chlorostilbon  assimilis,  295. 
Chondestes  grainmacus,  20,  80. 
Chordeiles  virginianus,   18. 

virginianus  hemyi,  389. 
Chiysocantor  sestiva  sestiva,  306. 
Chuck-wills-widow,  14,  18,  58,  179. 
Cinclus  ardesiacus,  105. 

mexicanus,  105. 
Circus  hudsonius,  72,  259,  428. 
Cistothonis  palustris,  52. 

stellaris,  85. 
Clark,    Austin    H.,    characteristic 
Kamchatkan  birds,  278-280;    no- 
tice of  his  '  Eighteen  new  species 
and  one  new  Genus  of  Birdx  from 
Eastern   Asia  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands/  453. 
Clarke,    Hubert   Ljiniin,    notice  of 
his  'The  Birds  of  Amherst  and 
Vicinity,'  236. 
Clarke,   Wm.   Eagle,   notice  of  his 
'On   the    Birds   of   the   Weddell 
and  adjacent  Antarctic  Seas,'  454. 
Clais  guimeti,  296. 
Clangiila,  191. 

claugula  americana,   249.   320. 
Claravis  pretiosa  pretio.sa,   292. 
Coccothraustes  vesixrtiniis,   107. 

vesjx>rtiniis   montanus,    401. 
Coccvzus  americaniis,   17,   75.  432. 

er\'throphthalnuis,    75,    269. 

minor  minor.  2t)2. 
Copligena.   196. 
Copreba  mexicana,  308. 
Colaptes  auratus,  18,  50,  270. 


Colaptes  auratus   luteus,   76,   284^ 
433. 
ayresii,  66. 
cafer  collaris,  270. 
hybridus,  66. 
Cole,  Leon  J.,  notice  of  his  *  Verte- 

brata  from  Yucatan,'  237 
Colibri  delphinffi,  296. 
CoUnus  virginianus,  17,  50,  71.  76, 

283,  432. 
Columba  carunculata,  192. 
nigrirostris,  292. 
passerina,  192. 
rufina,  291. 
speciosa,  291. 
Columbigallina,  192. 
Colymbus,  190,  199. 
arcticus,  199. 
auritus,  314,  377,  419. 
cristatus,  190. 
holboellii,  419. 
nigricollis  ruficoUis,  247. 
nigricollis   califomicus,    419. 
ruficoUis,  190. 
Compsothlypis  americana  ramelinae, 
22,  3*29,  434. 
americana  usnea?,  51,   83. 
Contopus,  192,  451. 
richardsonii,  392. 
virens,  19,  50,  433. 
Conuropsis,  198. 
Conurus,  198. 

carolinensis.  198. 
giiianensis.  198. 
Cooke,  Wells  W..  notice  of  his  'I>is- 
tri!)ution  and  Migration  of  Ducks. 
Geese,   and   Swans.'   232;     many 
eyes  are  lx?tter  than  one  pair,  346- 
348. 
Coot,  American,  2,  8.  11.  16.  252, 

2S:^.  414,  416.  424,  436. 
Cormorant,     r)ouble-<*reste<l.      137, 
247,  316.  415,  420. 
Florida,  316. 
Mexican,  317. 
Coropipo  leucorrhoa  altera,  303. 
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Corvus  americanus,  393. 

brachyrhynchos,    19,    61,    78, 
284,  433. 

corax  kamtschaticus,  280. 

corax  principalis,  50,  76,  100. 

corax  sinuatus,  393. 

corone  orientalis,  280. 

cryptoleucus,  393. 
Cotumiculus,  193. 

savannarum  passerinus,  80, 145, 
433. 
Cowbird,  173,  174,  396. 
Crane,  Little  Brown,  251,  423. 

SandhiU,  251,  424. 

Whooping,  58,  88. 
Crax  panamensis,  290. 
Creeper,  Brown,  52,  86,  109,   181, 

225,  285,  435. 
Crossbill,  American,  51,  79, 107, 125, 
220,  243,  402,  413,  439. 

Bendire,  271,  278,  440. 

Mexican,  101. 

White-winged.    79,    101,    107, 
125,  145,  220,  349,  442. 
Crow,  American,   19,  51,  78,   174, 
284,  393,  433. 

Fish,  174. 

Kamchatkan  Carrion,  280. 
Crymophilus,  196. 
Cryptoglaux  acadica,  74. 

tengmalmi  richardsoni,  74,  111. 
Cryptmnis  soui  modestus,  290. 
Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  75,  246,  269. 

Eastern,  279. 

YeUow-billed,  17,  75,  170,  172, 
173,  174,  432. 
Cuculus  canorus  telephonus,  279. 
Curlew,  Hudsonian,  341. 

Long-billed,  409.  415,  427. 
Cyanecula,  193. 
Cyanerpes  cyaneus.  306. 

lucidus,  307. 

lucidus  isthmicoB,  288,  306. 
Cyanocephalus  cyanocephalus,  394. 
Cyanocitta  cristata,  19,  50,  77,  284, 
433. 


Qyanocompsa  concreta  cyanescens, 

311. 
CyanolemoB,  196. 
Cyanospiza,  199. 

cyanea,  21,  81,  323,  433. 
Cyanosylvia,  193. 
Cyclorrhynchus,  197. 
Cynanthus,  192. 

latirostris,  192. 

Dacnis  cayana  callaina,  308. 
venusta.  308. 

Dafila  acuta,  249,  282,  319,  384,  422. 

Daggett,  Frank  S.,  the  Whistling 
Swan  in  northeastern  Illinois,  337; 
Petivers'  Gazophylacium,  448. 

Dame,  Alfred  M.,  a  new  White- 
throat  song,  102. 

Daption  capensis,  454. 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  notice 
of  her  'Birds  of  Bennington  and 
Windham  Counties,  Vermont,' 
456. 

Deane,  Ruthven,  unpublished  let- 
ters of  John  James  Audubon  and 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  53-70;  Audu- 
bon's Ornithological  Biography, 
111;  unusual  abundance  of  the 
American  Goshawk  (Accipiier  atrir 
capiUus),  182-186;  Great  Gray 
Owl  (Scotiaptex  nebulosa),  215; 
Great  Gray  Owl  (Scotiaptex  nebu- 
losa)  in  Rhode  Island,  215;  the 
Snowy  Owl  {Nyctea  nyctea)  not 
generally  abundant  in  the  win- 
ter of  1906-1907,  217;  Amer- 
ican Hawk  Owl  (Sumia  tUula 
caparoch)  in  Rhode  Island,  219. 

Delaware  Valley  Ornithological 
Club,  notice  of  'Proceedings'  for 
1906,  237. 

Dendragapus  canadensis,  49. 
obscurus  richardsonii,  167. 

Dendrobates  cecilia5,  287. 

Dendrocichla  anabatina  anabatina^ 
299. 
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Dendrocolaptes  sancti-thomse,  300. 
sancti-thomse    heiperiiu,    288, 
2d8. 

Dendrocops  sancti-thomse,  300. 
Dendrocygna  fulva,  321. 
Dendroica  sebtiva,  23,  52,  83,  329, 
434. 

blackbumiae,  23,  52,  84,  330. 

ccenilescens,  23,  52,  83,  330. 

castanea,  23,  84,  330. 

cenilea,  84,  225,  329,  361,  434, 
446. 

coronata,  23,  83,  285,  330. 

discolor,  24,  84. 

kirtlandi,  84. 

maculosa,  23,  52,  84,  330. 

palmarum,  23,  84,  225,  330. 

pensylvanica,  23,  84,  306,  329. 

rara,  361. 

striata,  23,  84,  146,  330,  380. 

tigrina,  22.  52,  83,  330,  446. 

vigorsii,  23,  52,  84,  225,  349. 

\irens,  23,  52,  84,  330. 
Dendromis  lachrymosa  eximia,  299. 

nana  costaricensis,  299. 
Dickcissel,  173.  174.  180.  433. 
Dionne,  C.  E.,   notice  of  his  'Les 
OiseaiLX  de  la  Province   de  Qu^ 
bee'  236. 
Dolichonj'x  orj'zivonis,  19,  78. 
Dos-gris.  320. 

de  mer.  320. 
Douglass.  Thomas  Henry,  biograph- 
ical notice  of.  366. 
Dove.  Mourning.   17.  72.  174.  189, 

242.  2.')9,  283,  428.  432. 
Dovekie,   186. 

Dowitcher.  Lonp:-billcd.  425. 
Droniococc^-x    phasiancUus.    292. 
Dr>'ol)ates  imrealis.  18.  159.  349. 

nuttalli.  68. 

pubesccns.  18.  50. 

pu!)cscens  niedianus.  75,  284, 
4.TJ. 

pulH»s('ciis  orea»cus.  270. 

villosus,  50.  75.  270,  284,  432. 


Dryobates  villosus  audubonii,  17. 

Dryotomus,  197. 

Duck,  American  Golden-eye.  249. 

American  Scaup,  320,  417. 

Black,  318,  320,  382. 

Bufflehead,  250,  321,  422. 

Canvas-back,    139,    158,    320, 
414,  416.  422. 

Florida,  318. 

French,  318. 

Fulvous  Tree,  321. 

Lesser  Scaup,  9,  49,  158,  249, 
320,  417,  422. 

Redhead,  158.  249,  320. 

Red-legged,  138. 

Ring-necked,  139,  320,  417. 

Ruddy,  158,  249,  321,  414,  416, 
423. 

Scaup,  422. 

Wood,  320.  431. 
Dumetella,  193. 

felivox,  193. 
Dysporus,   194. 

Eagle.  Bald,  17,  49,  174.  232,  265. 
283. 
Golden,  73.  232.  243,  244.  264. 

4*29. 
dray  Sea,  232. 
Kanichatkan  Sea.  280. 
Northern  Hald^  73.  4-2<). 
Ectopi.stes  migratorius.  71. 
Egret ta  candidissinia,  436. 
Eider.  American.  250. 
Eifrig.  0..  Scarlet  Tanager  iPinifuja 
en/thromelas)  at  Ottawa.  Canada. 
103;    early  apix'arance  of  certain 
northern  s|x»cies  at  Ottawa.  Cana- 
da,    110;      American     (Joshawk 
(Arri pit( r  atrirapillus)  ver>us  Man 
and  Barred  Owl.  437. 
Ehenia.  360. 
Elainea  alluvertex.  302. 
chiriquensis.  301. 
flavosrastra  subpag:ina.  301. 
sordidata,  301. 
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£lanoides  forficatus,  17,  87. 

furcatusy  290. 
Elvira  chionura,  296. 
Emberiza  variabilis,  453. 
Emberizoides  macrourus  hypochon- 
driacus,  309. 
sphenura,  310. 

ephenura  hypochondriacus,  288, 
309. 
Embody,  G.  C,  Bachman's  Warbler 
breeding  in  Logan  CJounty,  Ken- 
tucky, 41,  42. 
Empidonax  canescens,  99. 

flaviventris,    19,    50,    77,    144, 

302,  328. 
griseus,  99. 
hammondi,  392. 
minimus,  19,  50,  77,  392. 
pusillus  traillii,  361. 
sp.,  433. 
•  traillii,  19,  392. 
traillii  alnorum,  77,  302,  349. 
traiUii  trailUi,  302. 
virescens,  19,  87,  99. 
Ereunetes  pusillus,  253,  426. 

occidentalis,  288,  291. 
Erismatura  jamaicensis,   158,   321, 
423. 
nibida,  250. 
Estabrook,  A.  H.,  the  present  status 
of  the  English  Sparrow  problem  in 
America,  129-134. 
Eucometis  spodocephala,  309. 

spodocephala  stictothorax,  288, 
309. 
Eumomota    superciliaris    australis, 

294. 
Euphagus  carolinus,  51,  78,  123. 

cyanocephalus,  88. 
Euphonia  crasvsirostris,  308. 
gracilis,  308. 
leuteicapilla,  308. 
minuta  humilis,  308. 

Falco  columbarius,  73,  214,  266. 
islandus,  73. 


Falco  lagopus,  195. 

mexicanus,  244,  265,  429. 
peregrinus    anatum,    73,    244, 

266. 
richardsoni,  267,  429. 
sparverius,    49,    73,    283,    429, 

432. 
sparverius  phalcena,  267. 
Falcon,  Prairie,  243,  244,  265,  429. 
Faxon,  Walter,  additional  not«8  on 
the    Brewster's   Warbler   in   the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  444;    HelmirUhophila  leu- 
cobronchialis  (Brewst.)  in  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  444;    a  Mockingbird 
(Mimus  polyglottos)  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  in  winter  and  sunmier,  446. 
Felger,  A.  H.,  a  card  system  of  note- 
keeping,  200-205;    Ross's  Snow 
Goose  in  Ck>lorado,  211;  the  Pro- 
thonotary  Warbler  in  Ck>lorado, 
342. 
Ferry,  John  F.,  ornithological  con- 
ditions in   northeastern  Illinois, 
with  notes  on  some  winter  birds, 
121-129;   winter  bird  notes  from 
extreme   southern  Illinois,   281- 
286;   further  notes  from  extreme 
southern  Illinois,  430-435. 
Field,  Herbert  Haviland,  the  Con- 
cilium    Bibliographicum     as     a 
Bureau  of  Ornithological  Infor- 
mation, 117. 
Finch,  Pine,  80,  107. 

Purple.    19,   51,   79,   124,   144, 
181,  284. 
Fleming,  James  H.,  birds  of  Toronto, 
Canada.     Part   II,    Land    Birds, 
71-89;    notice  of  his  'The   Dis- 
appearance     of     the     Passenger 
Pigeon,'  357;    notice  of  his  'The 
Unusual  Migration  of  Briinnich's 
Murre   (Uria  lomina)  in  eastern 
North  America,'  364. 
Flicker,    Golden-winged,    18,    108, 
174,  270. 
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Flicker,  Hybrid,  411. 

Northern,  50,  76,  284,  433. 
Red-shafted,  270. 
Roricola  superba,  296. 
Rorida  csenilea,  338. 
Rorisuga  mellivora,  295. 
Ry catcher,  Acadian,  87. 
Alder,  77,  181,  413. 
Crested,  18,  76,  170,  171,  174, 

175,  180. 
Great-crested,  433. 
Green-crested,  19,  99,  170,  171, 

174,  180. 
Hammond's,  392. 
Least,  19,  50,  77,  181,  392,  412. 
Olive-sided,  50,  77,  224. 
Traiirs,  19,  349,  392. 
Wright's,  413. 

YeUow-bellied,  19,  50,  77,  144, 
224,  328. 
Forbes,   S.   A.,   notice  of  his  'An 
Ornithological    Cross-section    of 
Illinois  in  Autumn,'  358. 
Forbush,  Edward  Howe,  notice  of 
his  'I'seful  Birds  and  their  Pro- 
tection/ 234. 
Formicarius  hoffmanni  hofTmanni, 
298. 
nigrifrons.  298. 
Fomiicivora  boucardi,  296. 
Fregata,  195. 

aquila.  316.  36n. 
Fringilla  cannabina,  199. 
caniiiclis.    199. 
linaria.  199. 
niarroura.  309. 
rosea.  199. 
Fucrtcs.  Louis  Apassiz.  the  Glossy 

Ibis  in  central  New  York,  33S. 
Fiilica  anieriraiia.  2.  S,  11.  17,  252, 

*JS3.  4J4.  436. 
Fuligiila.   191. 

Gadwall.  13S,  24S.  414.  417,  421. 
Galbiila  nielanogenia.  293. 
Galeoscoptcs,  193,  451. 


Galeoscoptes    caxx>linen8i8,  24,   85, 

435. 
Gallinago,  190. 

delicata,  95,  253,  425. 

media,  191. 
Gallinula  galeata,  1,  4-6,  9-11,  97. 
Gallinule,  Rorida,  1,  4-6,  ^11,  97. 
Gannet,  316. 

Gavia  imber,  34-41,  49,  158.  314. 
Gelochelidon  nilotica,  137,  315. 
Geothlypis  agiUs,  85,  105,  222,  225. 

formosa,  24. 

macgillivrayi,  344. 

Philadelphia,  85,  328.  330. 

trichas,  30. 

trichas  brachidactyla,   24,   33,. 
52,  85,  329,  434. 

trichas  ignota,  30,  32. 

trichas  trichas,  33. 
Geranospizias  niger,  290. 
Glaucidium,  192. 

gnoma,  269. 
Glaucionetta,  191. 
Glaucis  hirsuta  ©ncus.  288,  295. 
Glyphorhynchus  cuneatus.  299. 
Gnat  catcher.  Blue-cray,  25.  86.  170. 
174,  222.  226,  381.  435.  447. 
Godtnan,    F.    DuCane,   see   SalWn. 

Osbert. 
Godwit.  Hudsonian,  253,  426. 

Marbled.  94,  160-167,  415.  416. 
426. 
Goeldi,  Einilio  A.,  notice  of  his  'Al- 
bum  do   Aves  Amazonicas.'  4.55. 
Golden-eye.  American,  320. 
Goldfinch.  .American.  14,  20.  51.  SO. 
284,  404.  433. 

European,  79. 

Western.  404. 
Goose.  Blue,  321. 

Canada.  49.  58.  2.')0,  321,  423. 

Clreater  Snow.  321. 

Hutchins's  58,  251.  321. 

Lesser  Snow.  139,  250.'^321. 

Ross's  Snow,  211,  250.  " 

Snow,  58. 
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Goose,  White-fronted,  321. 
Goshawk,  American,  72,  110,  142, 
182-186,  187,  214,  260-262, 
437. 
Grackle,  Boat-tailed,  172,  174,  180. 

Bronzed,  19,  51,  78,  401,  433. 

Florida,  170,  174,  180. 

Purple,  180. 
^  Rusty,  78,  109. 
Grallaria  lizanoi,  298. 
Granger,    Helen,    the    breeding   of 
Brewster's  Warbler  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  343. 
Grebe,  American  Eared,  247,  414, 
416,  419. 

HolbceU's,  419. 

Homed,  314,  377,  416,  419. 

Pied-billed,  3,  11,  247,  314. 

Western,  414,  416,  419. 
Grosbeak,  Evening,  78,  124,  144. 

Pine,  79,  107,  111,  124. 

Rose-breasted,  21,  81,  176,  177, 
221,  442. 

Western  Evening,  401. 
Grouse,  Canada,  49. 

Canadian  Ruffed,  71. 

Canadian  Spnice,  87. 

Hybrid,  167-169. 

Prairie  Sharp-tailed,   256-258, 
410,  428. 

Richardson's,  167-169. 

Sage,  243,  258,  428. 

Sharp-tailed,    167-169-,    243. 
Grus  americana,  88. 

canadensis,  251,  423. 

mexicana,  251,  423. 
Guara  alba,  159. 
Gull,  American  Herring,  247. 

Black-backed,  280. 

Bonaparte's,  247,  313. 

California,  413,  415,  419. 

FrankUn's,  313,  413,  416,  419. 

Glaucus,  94. 

Herring,  49,  233,  313. 

Iceland,  223. 

Laughing,  40,  313. 


Gull,  Ring-biUed,  136,  247,  313,  413, 
415,  419. 

Sabine's,  247. 

Slaty-backed,  280. 
Gymnocichla  nudiceps,  287. 

nudiceps  arratUifl,  288.  297. 
Gymnopithys     bicolor     olivascens, 

296. 
Gypagus,  198. 
Gyrfalcon,  White,  73. 

Hali^etus  albicilla,  232. 

leucocephalus,  17,  49,  232,  265, 

283. 
leucocephalus     alascanus,    73, 
429,  429. 
Halobsena  caerulea,  454. 
Harelda,  191. 

hyemalis,  321. 
Harlow,  Richard  C,  unusual  occur- 
rence of  the  Short-eared  Owl  in 
Pennsylvania,  438. 
Hartert,  Ernest,  notice  of  his  *Die 
Vogel  der  Pal^rctischen  Fauna,' 
Heft  IV,  362. 
Harvie-Bro^Ti,  J.  A.,  notice  of  his 
*  A  Fauna  of  the  Tay  Basin,'  115. 
Hawk,  American  Rough-legged,  73, 
213,  263. 
American  Sparrow,  14,  49,  73, 

430. 
Broad-winged,  17,  73,  179. 
Cooper's,  17,  49,  72,  180.  260, 

283,  432. 
Desert  Sparrow,  267. 
Duck,  73,  224,  243.  244,  266. 
Florida    Red-shouldered,    174. 
Harlan's,  262. 
Harris's,  58. 

Marsh,  72,  259,  414,  428. 
Pigeon,  73,  214,  266. 
Red-shouldered,  14,  72,  432. 
Red-tailed,    17,   72.   283,   429, 

432. 
Sharp-shinned,  17,  t9,  72,  174, 
180,  260,  428. 
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Hawk,  Sparrow,  283,  411,  432. 
Swainson's,  72,  262,  411,  429. 
Western  Red-taU,  72,  262. 
Hazard,  R.  G.,  the  Great  Carolina 
Wren  in  southern  Rhode  Island, 
446. 
Heleodytes  capistratus  capistratus, 

304. 
Helinaia  swainsonii,  45. 
Heliothrix  barroti,  296. 
Hellmayr,  C.  £.,  notice  of  his  'Re- 
vision der  Spix'schen  T^pen  bra- 
silianische  V6gel,'  113;  notice  of 
his  'Critical  Notes  on  the  lyp^ 
of  Little-known  Species  of  Neo- 
tropical Birds,'  231;  notice  of  his 
'Notes  on  a  second  collection  of 
Birds  from  the  District  of  Pard, 
Braza,'  231. 
Helminthophila,  193. 

bachmani,  41-48, 159,  348, 378. 
cdata,  83,  328. 
celata  orestera,  379. 
chrysoptera,  88,  224,  329,  444. 
lawrencei,  342,  343. 
leucobronchialis,  343,  443,  444. 
peregrina,  83,  224,  328,  348. 
pinus,  22,  224,  328,  443,  445. 
ruficapilla,  51. 
rubricapilla,  83,  329. 
virginise,  344. 
Helmitherus  vermivorus,  22. 
Helodromas  solitarius,  95,  254,  426, 
432. 
solitarius  cinnamomeus,  426. 
Hen,  Prairie,  87. 

Henderson,  Junius,  nesting  of  Cross- 
bills in  Colorado,  440. 
Henicorhina  pittieri,  287. 

prostheleuca  pittieri,  305. 
Henninger,  W.  F.,  two  birds  new 
for  Ohio  (Oceanites  oceanicus  and 
Merula  migratoria  achrustera),  447. 
Herman,  Otto,  notice  of  his  'The 
International  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,'  etc.,  456. 


Heron,  Black-crowned  Ni^t,  140, 
432. 
Great  Blue,  16, 49, 58, 251, 423, 

431. 
Great  White,  58. 
Green,  8,  16,  432. 
Little  Blue,  139,  338. 
Snowy,  436. 

Yellow-crowned,  187,  377. 
Hesperiphona  vespertina,  78,  124, 

144. 
Heteractitis  incanus,  340. 
Higbee,  H.  G.,  the  Blue-gray  Gnat- 
catcher  in   Massachusetts,    222; 
an  intergrade  between  Hebmt^ 
thophUa  pinus  and  H.  leueobron- 
chialia  captured  in  Hyde  Paik, 
Mass.,  443. 
Himantopus  mexicanus,  344. 
Hinindo  eiythrogaster,  21,  51,  82. 
Hodoiporus,  194. 
Horizopus,  192. 
Horizopus  richardsonii  sordidus,302. 

virens,  77. 
Hortulanus,  193. 
albicollis,   193. 
erythrophthalmus,  193. 
nigricollis,  193. 
House-finch,  Siberian,  279. 
Howell ,    Arthur    H.,    and    Henry 
Oldys,  the  Bewick  Wren  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  a  de- 
scription of  its  song,  149-153;  an- 
other Connecticut  Warbler  from 
Maine,  222. 
Hubel,    Frederick   C,    preliminary 
list  of  the  summer  birds  of  the 
Cobalt  Mining  Region,  Nipissing 
District,  Ontario,  48-52. 
Hummingbird,  Hybrid,  312. 
Broad-tailed,  313. 
Calliope,  390. 

Ruby-throated,  18,  50,  76,  174, 
180,  390,  433,  448. 
Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis, 
211,  247,  315,  420. 
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Hylobrontei,  198. 
Hylocharis  elicise,  295. 
Hylocichla  alicise,  25,  86. 

alicise  bicknelli,  88. 

aonalaschlue,  344. 

aonalaschks  pallasii,  188. 

fuscescens,  25,  52,  86. 

fuscescens  salicicola,  88. 

guttata  pallasii,  25,  86,  226. 

mustelina,  25,  86,  435. 

swainsoni,  361. 

ustulata  swainsonii,  25,  86. 
Hylophilus  viridiflavus,  287. 
Hypocentor  aureolus,  279. 

Iache,  192. 
Ibis,  Glossy,  338. 
Scarlet,  58. 
White,  159. 
Icteria  virens,  24,  88,  306,  329,  434. 
Icterus  bullocki,  400. 
galbula,  19,  78,  433. 
spurius,  19,  78,  308,  433. 
Idioptilon,  359. 

rothschildi,  359. 
International    Ornithological    Con- 
gress, Proceedings  of  the  Fourth, 
noticed,  352-354. 
International   Zoological   Congress, 
Seventh,  proposed  Ornithological 
Section  of,  239;  meeting  of,  462- 
466. 
Iridoprogne  albilineata,  305. 

bicolor,  21,  51,  82. 
Ixobrychus,  192. 

Janney,  Nath.  E.,  Audubon's  Orni- 
thological Biography,  349. 
Jay,  Canada,  50,  77. 

Blue,  19,  50,  77,  174,  189,  284, 

433. 
Pifion,  243,  245.  394. 
Jourdain,  Francis  C.  R.,  notice  of 
his  "The  Eggs  of  European  Birds,' 
Part  II,  361. 
Junco  hyemalis,  51,  81,  102,  284. 


Junco,  Pink-sided,  413. 

Slate-colored,  51,  81,  102,  109, 
181,  284. 

Kamptorhynchus,  191. 

KiUdeer,  255,  283.  413,  415,  416^ 

427,  432. 
Kingbird,  18,  50,  76,  173,  174,  177, 
180,  390,  412,  433. 
Arkansas,  242,  391,  412. 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  17,  50,  75,  174, 

269,  432,  439. 
Kinglet,    Golden-crowned,    52,    86, 
109,  110,  285. 
Ruby-crowned,  25,  86,  108. 
Kite,  Mississippi,  174. 

Swallow-tailed,  17,  87,  174. 

Kittiwake,  337,  435. 

Knaebel,   Ernest,   a  new  Colorado 

Record    for    the    White-winged 

Crossbill  (Loxia  leucoptera)^  101. 

Koch,  August,  biographical  notice 

of,  238. 
Kopman,  Henry  H.,  aspects  of  bird 
distribution    in    I^ouisiana    and 
Mississippi,     169-181.     See    also- 
Beyer,  Geo.  E. 

Lagopus  lagopus,  71. 

rupestris  chamberlaini,  453. 
I^ampropygia,   196. 
Lanio  melanopygius,  309. 
Lanius  borealis,  82,  128,  361. 

ludovicianus,  285,  361,  434. 

ludovicianus  migrans,  82. 
Lark,  Homed,  77,  242,  410. 

Desert  Homed,  243,  392. 

Prairie  Homed,  77,  284,  452. 
Larus  argentatus,  49,  233,  247,  282, 
314. 

atricilla,  314. 

califomicus,  419. 

delawarensis,    136,    247,    282,. 
314.  419. 

franklinii.  314,  419. 

glaucus,  94. 
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Larus  leucopterus,  223. 
Philadelphia,  247. 
ridibiindus,  280,  314. 
Bchistasagus,  280. 
Lass,  Herbert  Ravenal,  notice  of  his 
*  Bird  Life  of  a  City  Garden,'  3e4. 
Lathria  unirufa  clara,  303. 
Legatus  albicollis,  302. 
Leptopodon  cayennensis,  290. 
Leptopogon  pileatiis,  301. 

pileatus  faustiu,  288,  300. 
Leptotila  mfiniicha,  292. 

venreauxi,  292. 
Lestris  pomarinus,  64. 
Leucosticte  tephrocotis,  402. 
teprocotis  littoralis,  403. 
Leucosticte,  Gray-crowned,  402. 

Hepburn's,  403. 
Limonites  minutilla,  291. 
Limosa  fedoa,  94,  160-167,  426. 

h«emastica,  253,  426. 
Limpkin,  95. 
Linaria,  199. 
Linota  cannabina,  88. 
Ix)bipes.  196. 
Lonpspur.  409. 

Upland,  SO.  127.  223,  369.  405, 

449. 
Smith's.  127. 
Chest  nut -collared.  405. 
McCown's.  406. 
L6nnl>erg.     Einar.     notice    of    his 
'Contributions  to   the   Fauna  of 
South    (let^rpa.     I.     Taxonomic 
and    Biological   Notes  on    Verte- 
brates.' 115. 
Loon.  34-41.  49.  ,=>8.  15S.  314. 
Lophodytes    cucuUatus.    248.    282, 

317.  421. 
Lophomis  adorabilis.  2^'6. 
Ix)xia  cun  in^stni  bendirei.  271.  440. 
curvin^stra  minor.  51.  79.  107, 
125.   214.  2-2t).  271-278.  402. 
439. 
rurvirostra     stricklandi.      101, 
271. 


Loxia  leucoptera,  79,  101.  107,  125. 

145,  220,  271,  349,  442. 

Machetes,  195. 
Macrorhamphus,  195. 

scolopaceus,  425. 
Magpie,  American,  89,  243,  244, 393. 

Kamchatkan,  280. 
Malacoptila  panamensis  panamen- 

sis,  293. 
Mallard,  58,  248,  282,  317,  382,  414, 

417,  421. 
Manacus  aurantiacus.  303. 
Man-o'-War  Bird,  317. 
Mareca  americana.  247,  319,  386. 

421. 
Mania,  190,  191. 

nyroca,  190. 

Martin,  Purple,  21.  82, 174, 180.  433. 

McKechnie.    F.    B..   notes   on   the 

ornithological     works     of     Joho 

James  Audubon.  226. 

Meadowlark,  78,  178,  284.  409.  433. 

Southern.    19.    173.    174.    179. 

Westeni.  242.  398. 
Megascops.  192. 

aiiio.  17. 

asio  maxwellia*.  268. 
Melaner|x»s  enthrx>ceph:Uu>.  18.  76. 
270.  433. 

chrvsauchen.  287.  292. 

wagleri.  292. 
Melanitta.  19S. 
Meleagris  gtillopavo  fen*.  *^7. 

gallojiavo  sylve>tri<-  2>v3. 
Melospiza  cinerea  mehxiia.   .^1     ^!. 

146.  284. 

georgiana.  8,  11.  21.  81    2M 

hncolnii.  21.  81.  224.  341. 
Merg:\nser.  194. 

americanus.  247.  317.  42»'» 

sen-ator,  248.  317.  344 
Merg'an.'^er.  American.  247.  317    41  >. 
4-20. 

Hooileii.  248.  282.  317.  421 

Red-breasted.  248.  317 
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Mergus,  194. 

serrator,  194. 
Merlin,  Richardson's,  267,  430. 
Mershon,    W.    B.,    notice    of    his 
'The  Passenger  Pigeon,'  355-357. 
Menila,  194,  451. 

migratoria,  25,  52,  86,  285,  447. 
migratoria  acrustera,  447. 
Micrastur  guerilla,  289. 
intentes,  289. 
Konothorax,  290. 
Micropalama  himantopus,  213,  339, 

437. 
Microtriccus  semiflavus  semiflavus, 

303. 
Miller,  Richard  F.,  the  Black  Tern 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  211;  the 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  in  Phila- 
delphia County,  Pa..  222;  the 
Little  Blue  Heron  in  Philadelphia 
County,  Pa.,  338;  the  Snowy 
Heron  in  Camden  Co.,  N.  J., 
436;  nesting  of  the  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak  in  Philadelphia  Co., 
Pa.,  442. 
Mimus  polyglottos,  24,  88,  285,  434, 

446. 
Mniotilta  varia,  22.  51,  83,  329.  434. 
Mockingbird,  14,  24,  88,  174,  178, 

285,  434,  446. 
Molothrus  ater,  78,  396. 
Momotus  lessoni,  294. 
Montgomery,  Thos.  H.,  Jr.,  notice 
of  his   'The   Protection  of  Our 
Native  Birds,'  232;    the  English 
Sparrow  in  Texas,  341. 
Moms,  194. 
Motacilla  regulus,  195. 
suecica,  193. 
troglodytes,  194. 
Munson,    E.    L.,    Ardra    egretta   in 

New  Mexico,  212. 
Murphy,    Robert    C,    a    wounded 

Sora's  long  swim,  96. 
Murre,  Briinnich's,  364. 
Muscicapa  cuyanensis,  62. 


Muscicapa  flava,  62. 

texensis,  62. 

virescens,  360. 
Muscivora  tyrannus,  302. 
Myadestes  townsendii,  245. 
Myiarchus  cinerascens,  219. 

cooperi,  220. 

crinitus,  18,  76,  433. 

lawrencei,  106. 

lawrencei  bangsi,  288,  302. 

la^fSTencei  olivascens,  106. 

lawrencei  tresmarise,  106. 

nuttingi  nuttingi,  302. 
Myiobius  barbatus  atricauda,  302. 

xanthopygius  sulphureipygius, 
302. 
Myiochanes,  451. 
Myiodynastes    audax    nobilis,  302. 

luteiventer,  302. 
Myiopagis,  360. 

placens  accola,  301. 
Myiozetetes    similis    superciliosus, 

302. 
Myrmelastes  exsul  occidentalis,  296. 
Myrmotherula  menetriesii,  296. 

N  ANNUS,  194. 

Nash,  Chauncey  C,  the  Stilt 
Sandpiper  in  Massachusetts,  339. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  Empidonax  griseus 
Brewster  vs.  Empidonax  canes- 
cens  Salvin  &  Godman,  99;  some 
corrected  records,  106. 

Nettion  carolinensis,  248,  319,  421. 
georgium,  115. 

Ne\^'ton,  Alfred,  notice  of  his 
'Ootheca  Wolleyana,'  Part  IV, 
354;   biographical  notice  of,  365. 

New  York  Zoological  Park,  367. 

Nichols.  John  Treadwell,  the  Ves- 
per Sparrow  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  in  winter,  220. 

Nighthawk,   18,  50.  76.    174,   179, 
242.  389,  412. 

Noctua,  192. 
minor,  192. 
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Norton,    Arthur   H.,    two   Ravens 
(Corvua   corax   principalia)    seen 
at  Harpswell,  Maine,   100;    the 
Kittiwake    (Riasa  tridactyla)   on 
the  coast  of  Maine  in  summer, 
337;    Lincoln's  Sparrow    (Mela- 
apiza  lincolni)  at  Portland,  Maine, 
341;    the  Kittiwake  and  Purple 
Sandpiper    again    in    Maine    in 
summer,  435. 
Numenius  borealis,  341. 
hudsonicus,  341. 
longirostris,  254,  427. 
Nuthatch,  Brown-headed,  25,  349, 
447. 
Red-breasted,  25,  86,  147,  328, 

381. 
Slender-biUed,  243,  245. 
White-breasted,    25,    86,    159 

180,  285. 
White-beUied,  435. 
Nuttallomis  borealis,  50,  77,  224. 
Nyctanassa  violacea,  377. 
Nyctea  nyctea,  75,  111,  143,  217, 

269. 
Nycticorax,  195. 

nycticorax    mevius,    140,    187, 
432. 
Nyctidromas  albicollis,  295. 
Nyroca,  190,  191. 

Oberholser,  Harry  C,  notice  of 
his  paper  on  Birds  from  German 
and  British  P^ast  Africa,  230; 
notice  of  his  '  The  North  American 
Eap:les  and  their  Economic  Rela- 
tions,' 232;  a  new  Agehiius  from 
Canada.  332-336. 

Oceanites  oceanicus.  447,  455. 

Odontophonis  castipatus.  291. 

CEvStrelata  hrevirostris,  454. 

Oidcmia  anuTicana.  321. 
depclandi.  139.321.423. 
porspicjllata.  321. 

Olbiorchilus.  1<)4. 
hiemalis.  .S.5. 


Old-Squaw,  321. 

Oldys,    Henry,    occurrence    of    a 
White-winged  Crossbill  at  Oxen 
Hill,  Md.,  in  August,  442.     See 
also  Howell,  Arthur  H. 
Olor  buccinator,  251,  321. 

oolumbianus,    139,    212,    321, 
337,  423. 
Oncorhynchus  mexicanus  fratercu- 

lus,  302. 
Oncostoma  cinereigulare,  300. 
Oporomis   formosa,   306,   344-346, 
434. 
Philadelphia,  306. 
Oreomyias,  360. 

Oriole,  Baltimore,  19,  78,  174.  176. 
433. 
Bullock's,  400. 

Orchard,  19,  78,  170,  180,  433. 
Omismyia  clemencise,  197. 

cceligena,  196. 
Oroscopt«s  montanus,  344. 
Ortalis  cinereiceps.  291. 
vetula  maccalli,  106. 
wagleri,  106. 
Oryzoboms  funereus.  311. 
Osgood,    Wilfrid    H..    identity    of 
Tyranula    meiicana    Kaup.    219; 
probable  breeding  of  the  Wander- 
ing Tatler  in  the  interior  of  Alaska, 
340;    ^  Helminthophilo    lawrcncti* 
near   the    District   of    Columbia. 
342. 
Osprey,  280. 

American.  74,  174. 
Ossifraga  gigantea.  454. 
Otocoris  aljvstris.  77.  452. 
alpe.stris  arenioola.  392. 
alpestris  praticola,  77,  2S4.  452. 
Otus,  192. 
asio.  74. 

choliba  thomj>soni.  237. 
Oven-bird.   52.   83,    175.    176.    177. 

329.  331. 
Owl,  American  Bam.  74.  174.  214. 
American  Hawk.  75,  219. 
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Owl,  American  Long-eared,  74, 

267. 
Arctic  Horned,  76. 
Barred,  17,  74,  284.  432,  437. 
Burrowing.  243,  269,  410. 
Dusky  Homed,  75. 
Florida  Barred,  174. 
Florida  Screech,  174. 
Great  Gray,  74,  215. 
Great  Homed.  50, 74,  174,  411. 
Hawk,  58,  110. 
Long-eared,  411. 
Pigmy,  269. 
Richardson's,  74,  111. 
Rocky  Mountain  Screech,  268. 
Saw-whet,  74,  109,  110. 
Screech.  17, 50,  215,  217. 
Short-eared,  74,  97,  243,  268, 

414,  417,  438.  439. 
Siberian  Hawk,  280. 
Snowy,  58,  75,  111,  143,  217, 

269. 
Western  Homed,  243,  268. 
Oxyechus  voci ferns,  255,  283,  427, 

432. 

Pachtrhamphus  cinereiventris,  303. 
Pachysylvia  decurtata,  305. 

ochraceiceps  pallidi pectus,  305. 

viridiflava,  305. 
Paille-en-queue,  320. 
Palmer,  T.  S.,  and  R.  W.  Williams, 
Jr.,  notice  of  their  Summary  of 
Game  Laws  for  1906,  234. 
Pandion  halia^tus,  280. 

halia^tus   carolinensis,  74,  290. 
Paroquet,  Carolina,  454. 
Partridge,  Scaled,  344. 
Parus  atricapillus,  52,  86. 

atricapillus    occidentalis,    245. 

carolinensis,  25. 

hudsonicus,  86. 
Passerculus  princeps,  101. 

sandwichensis  savanna.  97. 

sandwichensis  labradorius,  452. 
Passer  doraesticus,  20,  52,  80,  129- 
134,341.404. 


Passerella  iliaca,  81,  285. 
Passerherbulus,  193. 
Passerina,  199. 

nivalis,  80,  127. 

sphenura,  309. 
Pavoncella,  195. 

Peabody,  P.  B.,  the  Crossbills  of 
Northeastern  Wyoming,  271-278. 
Pearson,  Leonard  S.,  a  recent  Blue- 
gray  Gnatcatcher  (Polioptila  ccerur 
lea)  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  447. 
Pedioecetes  phasianellus  campestris, 
256-258,  428. 

phasianellus  columbianus,  167. 
Pelican,  American  White,  247,  317, 
337,  414,  415,  416,  420. 

Brown,  317,  337. 
Pelecanus  bassanus,  194. 

erythrorhynchos,  247,  317,  420. 

fuscus,  317,  337. 
Penelope  cristatus,  291. 
Penthestes  carolinensis,  435. 

hudsonicus    hudsonicus,     107, 
128. 
Perisoreus  canadensis,  50,  77. 
Petrel,  Antarctic,  254. 

Blue,  254. 

Cape,  254. 

Giant,  254. 

Giant  Silver,  254. 
Petrochelidon    lunifrons,    51,    244, 

433. 
Peucsea    testivalis    bachmanii,    20, 

349. 
Pewee.  Western  Wood,  392,  413. 

Wood,  19,  50,  77,  174,  180,  433. 
PhAonetta,  198. 
Phalacrocorax  atriceps,  115. 

dilophus,  137,  247.  316.  420. 

dilophus  floridanus,  316. 

mexicanus,  317. 
Phalaenoptilus  nuttallii,  389. 
Phalarope.  Northern.  252,  415,  424. 

Wilson's,   140,   252,   413,   415. 
416,  424. 
Phalaropus,  196. 
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Phalaropus  lobatus,  252,  424. 
Phaleris,  197. 

Pheugopedius  fasciato-ventris  mel- 
anogaster,  304. 

hyperythus,  304. 
Philohela  minor,  339. 
Phloeotomus,  197. 
Phcebe,  14,  18,  77,  433. 

Say's,  244,  391. 
Phcebetria  comicoides,  454. 
Phcenicothraupis    nibica    vinacea, 

309. 
Piaya  cayana  thermophila,  292. 
Pica  pica  hudsonica,  89,  244,  393. 

pica  kamtschatica,  280. 
Picoides  americanus,  50,  76. 

arcticus,  50,  76. 
Picolaptes  compressus  compressus, 

299. 
Picumnus    olivaceus     flavotinctus, 

293. 
Picus  lineatus,  197. 

nut t alii,  68. 

pileatus,  197. 
Pigeon.    Passenger,   71.   355-357. 
Pinicohi     enucleator     leucuni,    79, 

107.  111.  124. 
Pintail.  2S2.  3S4.  414.  415.  417.  422. 
Pionus  senilis.  292. 
Pipastes  niaeulatiis.  2S0. 
Pipilo.    193. 

ehlonirus.  'MA. 

er>'throphthalnnis.  21.  81,  285, 
4.S8. 

niaculatus  niegalonj-x.  344. 
Pipit.   American.   85,    178. 

Antarctic.  1 15. 

Tree.   2S(). 
Pipra  nientalis  ignifera.  303. 

vetiilina.  30.3. 
Piproniorplia  a^siniilis  dyscola.  300. 
Piranga  erythronielas.  21.  SI.    103, 
433. 

ni))ra.  21.  S2.  301. 

tcstacca  testacea.  30'.). 
Pitangus  (ierl)ianii^  derlnanu.*?,  302. 


Placostomus  superciliaris,  300. 
Planesticus,  194,  451. 

grayi  casius,  304. 

tristis  enephosa,  304. 
Plectrophenax,  199. 

nivalis,  107,  405. 
Plover,  American  Golden,  255. 

Black-beUied.  427. 

Golden,  141,  223. 

Mountain,  255. 

Piping,  414,  428. 

Semipalmated,  427. 
Podasocys  montana.  255. 
Podiceps,  190,  199. 
Podilymbus  podiceps,  3.  6.  11.  314. 
Pogonotriccus    plumbciccps.    360. 
Polioptila  cffnilea.  25,  86.  222.  226. 
381,435.447. 

superciliaris  superciliaris.   306. 
Pooecetes   gramineus,    20,    51.    SO, 

220,  442. 
Poor-^nll.  389. 
Porzana  Carolina,  96.  252.  424. 

cotumiculus.  205. 

jamaicensis.  208. 

jainaicensis  eotuniiciilus.   20.")- 
210. 

sharjx'i.  207. 

spilonotus.  207. 
Porter.     Louis     X..     the     l>reo<lii;c 
halnts    of     Empuhmax     rin  sc,  n.s 
in  Connecticut.  ^KJ. 
Priocella  glacialoides.  454. 
Procnias.  AnO. 
Progne  ehaly!>ea  chalyl>ea.  30,"i 

subis.  21.  82.  4.33. 
Protonotaria    citrt^a.    SS.    342.    J:U. 
Psaltriparus    phnnln-iH    cecaunun- 

onini.  1 15. 
Ptannigan.  Willow.  71. 
Pteroglossus  fran/ii.  2'.*.3. 
Puffiniis  horcalix.  .305. 
Pulsatrix  |>erspicillata.  2'.M. 
Pygocelis  papua.  115. 
Pygochclidon  cyanoleuca.  'MXi. 
Querquedula.  191. 
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Querquedula  cyanoptera,    154-157, 
158,  319,  421. 
discors,  248,  289,  319,  421. 
Quiscalus  quiscula  seneus,   19,  51, 
78,  401,  433. 
purpureus,  19. 
Rail,  Black,  208. 

California  Black,  205-210. 
Clapper,  87,  95. 
King,  95,  212. 
Sora,  96,  252. 
Virginia,  96,  252. 
Yellow,  108. 
Rallus  crepitans,  87,  95. 
elegans,  95,  212. 
virginianus,  8,  11,  251. 
Ralph,     William     LeGrange,     bio- 
graphical notice  of,  461. 
Raven,  American,  393. 
Kamchatkan,  280. 
Northern,  50,  100. 
White-necked,  393. 
Recurvirostra  americana,  253,  424. 
Redhead,  249,  416,  422. 
Redpoll,  Common,  79, 107, 126,  242, 
404. 
Greater,  79,  404. 
Hoary,  79,  403. 
Holboll's,  79,  404. 
Lesser,  188. 
Redstart,  American,  24,  52,  77,  85, 
176,  177,  178,  181,  329,  331, 
434. 
Regulus,  195. 

calendula,  25,  86. 
satrapa,  52,  86.  285. 
Remick,  John  A.,   capture  of  the 
Glaucous    Gull    (Larus    glaucus) 
in    Boston    Harbor,    Mass.,    94; 
the  Junco  breeding  at  Wellfleet, 
Mass.,  102. 
Rhamphastos  tocard,  293. 
Rhamphocsenus  rufiventris,  296. 
Rhamphocelus  costaricensis,  309. 
Rhoads,  S.  N.,  that  Cinnamon  Teal 

record  from  Florida,  435. 
Rhinogryphus,  198. 


Rhodiuocincla  rosea  eximea,   306, 

Rhynchophanes  mccownii,  406. 

Rhynchops  nigra,  40,  315. 

Rhynchopsitta  pachyryncha,  368. 

Rhyncocyclus  brevirostris,  300. 
cinereiceps,  300. 

Rich,  Walter  H.,  notice  of  his 
'Feathered  Game  of  the  North- 
east,' 459. 

Ridgway,  Robert,  Cindus  mexi- 
canus  not  a  Costa  Rican  Bird,  105; 
notice  of  his  *  Birds  of  North  and 
Middle  America,'  Part  IV,  450. 

Riparia  riparia,  82,  433. 

Rissa  tridactyla,  337,  435. 

Roberts,  Thomas  S.,  a  Lapland 
Longspur  tragedy:  being  an 
account  of  a  great  destruction  of 
these  birds  during  a  storm  in 
southwestern  Minnesota  and 
northwestern  Iowa  in  March, 
1904,  369-376,  449.  P 

Robin,    American,   14,  25,  52,  58, 
86,  108,  110,  178,  285,  412. 

Rough-leg,   Ferruginous,   243,   264, 
411,  429. 

Ruby-throat,  Siberian,  278. 

Rupomis  ruficauda,  290. 

Ruthven,  Alexander  G.,  anothei 
specimen  of  Cory's  Bittern,  338. 


Sage,  John  H.,  Twenty-fourth  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gist's Union,  89-94. 
Salpinctes  obsoletus,  244. 
Saltator  albicollis,  287. 

magnoides    intermedius,    288, 

311. 
magnoides  medianus,  312. 
striatipectus  isthmicus,  312. 
Salvin,  Osbert,  and  F.  DuCane  God- 
man,    notice  of    the    *Aves*    of 
their    *  Biologia    Centrali-Ameri- 
cana,'  350-352. 
Sanderling,  426. 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  94,  253,  425. 
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Sandpiper,   Bartramian,   254,  409, 
427. 
Buff-breasted,  437. 
Least,  253,  291,  425. 
Purple,  435. 
Pectoral,  253,  425. 
Semipalmated,  253,  291.  415, 

426. 
Solitary,  254,  426,  432. 
Spotted,  16,  49,  254,  291,  413, 

415,  416,  427,  432. 
Stilt,  213,  339,  437. 
Western,  291. 
Western  Solitary,  426. 
Whit«-rumped,  140,  339,  425. 
Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied,   50,   76, 

108,  110. 
Saucerottea  niveoventer,  295. 

sophisB,  295. 
Saunders,  W.  A.,  a  migration  dis- 
aster in  Western  Ontario,  108. 
Sayomis,  196. 

nigricans,  196. 
phoebe,  18,  77,  433. 
saya,  244,  391. 
Schiebel,  Phil.  Guido,  notice  of  his 
'Die     Phylogenese     der     Laniiis 
Arten/  230. 
Sclerunis    guatemalensis.    299. 
Scolecophagiis  carolinus.  400. 

cyanocephalus,  400. 
Scolopax  gallinago.  191. 

limosa,  198. 
Scoter,  Black.  .321. 
Surf.  321. 

White-winged,    139,   321,    417. 
423. 
Scotiaptex  nebiilosa,  74,  215. 
Scotothorus     vencpacis     duuiicola. 

303. 
Seed-eater.  Rio  Crande.  26-30. 
Seiunis  aurorapillus.  24.  52.  84.  306. 
329. 
niotarilhi.  24.  S4.  ,328.  434. 
novel Kjracen^i**.    52.     84,    22."). 
306,  330,  446. 


Sdasphorus  alleni.  313. 
floresii,  313. 
platycercus,  313. 
rufus,  312,  313. 
Serrator,  194. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  24,  52,  ^5,  329. 

434. 
Shoveller,  138,  249.  282,  414,  417. 

422. 
Shrike,  Loggerhead,  14,  174,  179. 
Migrant,  82,  434. 
Northern.  82,  128,  243. 
Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  notice  of  his  'On 
the  Osteology  of  the  Tuhinarefi.' 
365. 
Sialia  sialis,  25,  52,  285,  435. 
Simorhynchus.  190. 
Siskin,  Pine,  126,  159.  181,  405. 
Sitta  canadennis,  25,  147,  328.  381. 
carolinensis  25,   159.  435. 
carol inensis  aculeata,  245. 
pusiUa.  25,  349,  447. 
Skimmer,  Black,  40,  315. 
Smyth,   Ellison  A.,   Jr.,   the  Go<*- 
hawk   in    Montgomery  Co..    Vir- 
ginia. 214; 
Snipe,  Wilson's.  253.  425. 
Snow.  J.  H..  ten  birds  new  to  the 

avifauna  of  Kansas.  344. 
Snowflake.  80.  107.  127.  405. 
Snyder,  W.  E..  late  o<*currence  of 
the    King   Rail    (Rallui*   clttjans] 
in  Wisconsin.  212. 
Solitaire,  Townsend's,   24.i. 
Somateria  dresseri,  250. 
Sora.  424. 
iSparrow.   Bachman's.  20.  349. 

Chipping,  20.  51.  SI.  ISO.  isl. 

245. 
ClavKolored.  410.  412. 
Endish.  20,  52.   1>9-1,3'1,  243. 

341.  404. 
Field,  20.  SI.  174.  ISO.  431.  4,^3. 
Fox.  SI,  108.  110.   ISl.  284. 
(Jrasshopix^r.  SO.  174.  433. 
Hou8e,  80. 
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Sparrow,  Ipswich,  101. 

Lark,  20,  80,  174. 

Leconte's,  80. 

Lincoln's,  21,  81,  110,  224,  341. 

Louisiana  Seaside,  172,  174. 

Macgillivray's,  102. 

Nelson's,  80. 

Savanna,  80,  97,  110,  145,  178, 
181,  340. 

Song,   51,   81,    108,   146,    181, 
284,  412. 

Swamp,  8,  11,  21,  81,  108,  110, 
178,  181,  284. 

Tree,  81,  108,  110,  384. 

Vesper,  20,  51,  80,   181,  220, 
409,  410,  442. 

Western  Lark,  242. 

Western  Savanna,  416. 

White-crov^Tied,    51,    80,    108, 
110,  181,  413. 

White-throated,  20,  51,  80, 102, 

108,  110,  128,  178,  181,  284, 

442. 

Spatula  clypeata,  138,  249,  282,  422. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogsea,  269. 

Spermophila  albigularis,  26. 

morelleti,  26. 

parva,  26. 
Sphyrapicus  varius,  50,  76. 
Spinney,  Hubert  L.,  the  Stilt  Sand- 
piper,—  a  correction,  213. 
Spinus  pinus,  107,  126,  159,  405. 
Spiza  americana,  309,  433. 
Spizella  monticola,  81,  284. 

pusilla,  20,  81,  433. 

socialis,  20,  51,81,  107. 

socialis  arizons,  107. 
Spodesilaura,  193. 
Sporophila  aurita,  311. 

gutturalis,  288,  311. 

morelleti,  26. 

morelleti  morelleti,  311. 

morelleti  sharpei,  26-30. 
Sprigtail,  320. 
Squatarola  squatarola,  427. 


Steganopus  tricolor,  140,  253,  424. 
Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis  uropygialis, 
305. 
serripennis,  21,  82,   103,   104, 
221. 
Stellula  calliope,  390. 
Sterna  antillarum,  137,  315. 
caspia,  137,  224,  232,  315. 
forsteri,  137,  315,  420. 
fuliginosa,  315. 
hirundinacea,  455. 
hirundo,  40,  420. 
macrura,  454. 
maxima,  315. 
paradissea,  454. 
sandwichensis  acuflavida,  315. 
Stiles,  Charles  Wardell,  on  rules  of 

nomenclature,  464. 
Stolzmann,    Jean,    see    Berlepsch, 

Hans  Graf  von. 
Stone,  Witmer,  some  changes  in  the 
current  generic  names  of  North 
American  birds,  189-199. 
Streptoprocne  zonaris  zonaris,  295. 
Strix  passerinum,  192. 

pratincola,  74,  214. 
Stumella  magna,  78,  284,  433. 
magna  argutula,  19. 
magna  neglecta,  398. 
Stumus  roseus,  194. 
Sula,  194. 

bassana,  316. 
sula,  316. 
Sumia  ulula  caparoch,  75,  110,  219. 

ulula  doliata,  280. 
Swales,  B.  H.,  and  P.  A.  Tavemer, 
recent     ornithological     develop- 
ments in  southeastern  Michigan, 
135-148. 
Swallow,  Bank,  82,  433. 
Bam,  21,  51,  82,  177. 
Cliff,  51,  82,  433. 
Rough- winged,  21,  82,  103, 104, 

174,  221. 
Tree,  21.  51,  82,  176,  181. 
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Swan,  Trumpeter,  251,  321. 

Whistling,  139,  212,  321,  337, 
423. 
Swenk,  Myron  H.,  two  interesting 

Nebraska  records,  223. 
Swift,  Chimney,  18,    50,    76,    174, 
180,  433. 
White-throated,  390. 
Symphemia  semipalmata  inomata, 

254,  426. 
Synallaxis  albescens,  287,  299. 
albescens  albigularis,  299. 
albescens  latitalmnd*,  288,  2d8. 
pudica,  299. 
Symium  varium,  17,  74,  284,  432. 

Tachtbaptus,  190. 
Tachyphonus  nitidissima,  309. 
Tanager,  Scarlet,  21,  81,  103,  176, 
177,181,433. 

Summer,  21,  81,  174,  175,  180. 
Tanagra  cana,  309. 

cyanea,  199. 
Tatler,  Wandering,  340. 
Tavcmer,  P.  A.,  see  Swales,  B.  H. 
Teal,   Blue-winged,    154,   248,   289, 
414.417,421. 

Cinnamon.   154-157,   158,  417, 
421,  435. 

Europoan,  94. 

Green-winged,    248,    417,    421. 

Red-breasted.  154-157. 
Telmatodytes  palustris,  4,  11,  85. 
Terenotriccus  fulvigularis.  302. 
Tern.  Arctic.  454. 

Black.  211.  247,  315.  420. 

Cabot's.  315. 

Caspian.  137,  224.  233.  315. 

(\)nimon.  40.  413.  414.  420. 

Forster's.    137.   315.   414.    420. 

Gull-billod.  137.  315. 

Least.  137.  315. 

Xoddv.  .-^15. 

Koval.  315. 

Sootv.  315. 
Tetrao,  199. 


Tetrao  cupido,  198. 
tetrix,  199. 
umbellus,  198. 
Thalassoecus  antarctica. 
ThallossaStus  pelagicus,  280. 
Thalurania  colombica  venusta,  296> 
Thamnophilus  bridgesi,  296. 
doliatus,  296. 
transandeanus,  296. 
Thayer,  Abbott  H.,  protective  color- 

ation,  460. 
Thayer,    John    E.,    the    Whistling 
Swan     at     Martha's     Vineyard, 
Mass.,    212;     the    Bam   Owl    in 
Massachusetts,  214;    the  North- 
em  Water-Thrush  again  nesting 
in  Massachusetts,  446. 
Thayer,    John    £.,    and    Out  ram 
Bangs,  notice  of  their  'Breeding 
Birds  of  the  Sierra  de  Antonez, 
North     Central     Sonora,'     114; 
another  hybrid  Hummingbird  — 
Selasphonts  rujus   4-    Atihis  cal- 
Hope,  312,  313. 
Thrasher,  Brown,  24,  85.  175,  178. 
180. 
Sage.  344. 
Threnetes  ruckeri,  295. 
Thrush,  Alma's,  413. 
Bickneirs,  88. 
Dwarf  Hermit,  344. 
Cray-cheeked.  25.  86.  176. 
Hermit,  25.  86,   100,    110,    ITS. 

188.  226. 
Olive-backed,  25.  S6.  176.  ITS. 

ISl. 
Son^.  116. 
Willow,  88.  412. 
Wilson's,  25,  52.  86,  1T6,  ISl. 

1S9. 
Wood.  25.  47,  86.  175,  180,  1S9, 
435. 
Thrj'omanes  bewickii.  25,  141^  1.53, 

285. 
Thryophilus    modestus     modest  us^ 
305. 
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Thryophilus     pleurostictus    albus, 
305. 

rufalbus  castanonotus,  305. 

semibadius,  305. 
Thryothorus  ludovicianus,  25,  105, 

147,  285,  435. 
Tinamus  castaneiceps,  290. 
Tisa,  453. 
Titmouse.  Tufted,  25, 170, 172, 173, 

174,  178,  285,  431,  435. 
Titjrra  albitorques  fraserii,  303. 

semifasciatus  costaricensis,  300. 
Todirostnim    cinereum    finitimum, 
300. 

schistaceiceps,  300. 
Tomineio  Mariana  Virescens  Gut- 

ture  flammeo,  448. 
Totanus  flavipes,  95,  254,  426. 

melanoleucus,  95,  254,  426. 
Towhee,  21,  81,  173,  174,  285,  433. 

Arctic,  412, 

Green-tailed,  344. 

Spurred,  344. 
Townsend,  Charles  W.,  notice  of  his 
'Along  the  Labrador  Coast,'  452. 
Townsend,  Charles  W.,  and  Glover 
M.  Allen,  notice  of  their  'Birds 
of  Labrador,'  451. 
Toxostoma  rufum,  24,  85. 
Trichas  brachidactyla,  33. 
Tringa  fulicaria,  196. 

lobata,  196. 
Tringoides,  198. 

macularius,  291. 
Trochilus  alexandri,  313. 

colubris,  18,  50,  390,  433,  448. 

violajuguliun,  313. 
Troglodites,  194. 
Troglodytes  a€don,  25,  52,  85. 

intermedins,  304. 

musculus  inquietus,  288,  304. 
Trogon,  192. 

atricollis  tenellus,  294. 

bairdi,  294. 

caligatus  caligatus,  294. 


Trogon  massena,  294. 

melanocephalus,  294. 
Tryngites  subruficollis,  437. 
Turdus  felivox,  193. 

fuscescens,  52,  56. 

jamaicensis,  194. 

lerebouleti,  194. 

minor,  56. 

trichas,  33. 
Turkey,  Wild,  58,  87,  174,  180,  283. 
Turnstone,  Ruddy,  141. 
Tympanuchus,  198. 

americanus,  87. 
Tyranniscus  parvus,  301. 
Tyranula  mexicana,  219. 

minima,  61. 

pusilla,  62. 

richardsonii,  62. 

saya,  196. 
Tyrannus    melancholicus    satrapa,. 
302. 

tyrannus,  18,  50,  390,  433. 

tyrannus  tyrannus,  302. 

verticalis,  391. 

Uria  lomvia,  364. 
Urubitinga,  195. 

Venilornis  neglectus,  293. 
Vermivora,  193. 
Violon,  320. 
Vireo  flavifrons,  22,  328. 

gilvus,  83,  328. 

gilvus  swainsoni,  344. 

noveboracensis,    22,   159,  434. 

olivaceus,  22,  83,  328,  434. 

philadelphicus,  22,  83, 104,  328. 

solitarius,  51,  83,  159,  329. 
Vireo,  Blue-headed,  51,  83, 108. 110, 
159,  178,  181,  329. 

Philadelphia,  22,  83,  104.  328. 

Red-eyed,  22,  83,  108, 110, 170^ 
171,174,175,180,328,434. 

Solitary,  238. 

Swainson's,  344. 
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Vireo,  Warbling,  83,  174,  180,  328. 
White-eyed,  22,  159,  170,  172, 

173,  174,  176,  180,  434. 
Yellow-throated,  22,  83,   174, 
177,  181,  328. 
Vireosylva  flavoviridis  flavoviridis, 
305. 
Philadelphia,  305. 
Volatinia  jacarini  splendens,  311. 
Vultur  papa,  198. 
Vulture,  Black,  17,  174. 

Turkey,  17,  72,  174,  259,  283, 
428,  432. 

Wagtail,  Kamchatkan,  280. 
Warbler,  Audubon's,  413. 

Bachman's,    41-48,    159,    348, 

378. 
Bay-breasted,     23,     84,     176, 

178,330,331. 
Black-and-White,   22,   51,   83, 

176,  177,  178,  329,  331,  434. 
Blackbumian,  23,  52,  84,  176, 

178,  181.330.331. 
Black-poll,   23,   84,    146,   325 

330,  331,  380. 
Black-throated  Blue.  23.  52,  83, 

108,  110,  322,  325,  330,  331. 
Black-throated  Green.  23,  25, 

84.   108.   176,   177,  178,  181, 

330.  331. 
Blvie-wingcd.  22,  176.  224,  325, 

328. 
Brewster's.  343.  348.  444. 
Canadian.  24.  51.  84.  330.  331. 
Cai^e  May.  22.  52,  83.  330,  331, 

380.  446. 
Cerulean.    84.    176.    181,    225, 

329.  331.  434. 

Chest  nut -sided.    23.    84.    176, 

177.  178.  181.  329.  331. 
Connecticut.  85.  105.  222,  225, 

330.  331. 
Golden-Nvinj^ed.  S8.     176.    224, 

329.  331. 


Warbler,  Hooded,  24,  47,  88,  170, 

172,  174,  175,  176.  178,  180. 

434. 
Kentucky,  24,   170.   172,   175, 

180,  328,  344-346,  434. 
Kirtland's,  84. 
Lawrence's,  342,  343. 
Macgillivray's,  344,  413. 
Magnolia,  23,  52,  84,  176,  178, 

330,331. 
Mourning,  84. 322, 328. 
Myrtle,  23,  83.  108,   178,  285, 

322,  330,  331. 
NashWlle,  51,  83,  320, 329,  331. 
Northern  Parula.  83. 
Orange-crowned,  83,  178,  181, 

328,  413. 
Pahn,  23,  84,   108,   178,   181, 

225,  330,  331 
Parula,  47,  51.  170,  171,  172, 

174,    175.    176,    178,    180. 
Pine,  23,  52,  84,  179.  225,  348. 
Prairie,  14,  24,  84,  181,  188. 
Prothonotary,  47,  88,  170,  171, 

172.   174.  175,  178.  180.  342. 

434. 
Rocky       Mountain       Orange- 
crowned.  379. 
Swainson's,   45, '47,    172.    174. 

180. 
Sycamore,  170.  171,   172.   174. 

175. 
Tennessee,  83.   176.    177.    17s. 

322.329.331.348. 
Virginia's.  344. 
Western    Parula.  22,  329.  3:U 

434. 
Wilson's.  84.  328. 
Wonn-eating,  22.  177. 
Yellow.   23.   52.  83.    174.    176. 

178.  326.  329.  3:^.  412.  434. 
Warhler.  The.  notice  of.  239. 
Ward.    Ilenrj'    L..    notice    of    lii-i 
'Notes  on  the  Herring  Gull  and 
Caspian  Teni.' 233. 
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Water-Thrush,    52,    84,    175,    178, 
225,  330,  331. 
Louisiana,  84,  328,  434. 
Northern,  446. 

Wax\^'ing,  Bohemian,  82,  107,  128, 
223,  245. 
Cedar,  22,  51,  82,  246,  285. 

Wayne,  Arthur  T.,  the  nest  and  eggs 
of  Bachman's  Warbler,  Helmin- 
thophUa  bachmani  (Aud.),  taken 
near  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
43-48;  another  Limpkin  (Aramua 
gigardeus)  in  South  Caroh'na,  95; 
the  Yellow-headed  Blackbird 
(Xanthocephalua  xanthocephalus 
in  Georgia,  100;  an  early  date 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Ipswich 
Sparrow  (Passerctdus  princeps) 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
101 ;  Macgillivray's  Seaside  Spar- 
row (Ammodramua  martimus  mac- 
giUvrayii)  with  fourteen  rec- 
trices,  102;  the  Philadelphia 
Vireo  (Vireo  philadelphicas)  in 
Georgia,  104;  observations  on 
some  birds  procured  near  Char- 
leston South  Carolina,  377-381; 
a  correction,  446. 

Weber,  J.  A.,  the  Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper  {Tryngiles  subruficollis) 
on  Long  Island,  437;  the  Vesper 
Sparrow  {Pocecetes  graminetis)  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  winter,  442. 

Whip-poor-will,  14,  18,  76. 

Willet,  413. 

Western,  254,  415-426. 

Williams,  R.  W.,  Jr.,  additional 
notes  on  the  birds  of  Leon  Coun- 
ty, Florida,  158,  159;  Loxia 
curvirostra  minor  in  Florida, 
220;  notice  of  his  '.Game  Com- 
missions and  Wardens,'  457. 

Wilsonia  canadensis,   24,   85,   330, 
361. 
mitrata,  24,  88,  434. 
pusilla,  85,  328. 


Wood,  J.  Claire,  Short-eared  Owl 
and  Savanna  Sparrow  breeding 
in  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  97; 
the  Pigeon  Hawk  in  Wayne  Co., 
Michigan,  214;    autunm  records 
of  Golden  Plover  and  Lapland 
Longspur  in  Wayne  Co.,  Michi- 
gan, 223;  autumn  Warbler  migra- 
tion, 322-331;  the  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  in  Michigan,  339. 
Wood,  Nelson  R.,  a  White-throated 
Sparrow  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  August,  442. 
Wood,   Norman  A.,  notice  of  his 
'Twenty-five  Years  of  Bird  Migra- 
tion  at   Ann   Arbor,    Michigan,' 
231;    the  breeding  of  the  Short- 
eared    Owl     (Asio    accipitrintis) 
near  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  439. 
Woodcock,  American,  339. 
Woodpecker,  American  Three-toed, 
50,  68. 
Arctic  Three-toed,  50,  76. 
Batchelder's,  243,  270. 
Downy,  18,  50,  75,  174,  284. 
Hairy,  50,  75,   170,  243,  270, 

284,  432. 
Northern  Downy,  432. 
Northern  Pileated,  76,  432. 
Pileated,  18,  50,  170,  174,  270. 
Red-bellied,  18,  76,  170,  174, 

270,  433. 
Red-cockaded,  14,  18, 179,  349. 
Red-headed,  18,  76,  174,  270, 

433. 
Southern  Hairy,  17, 170, 174. 
Yellow-bellied,  76. 
Woodruff,  E.  Semour,  some  inter- 
esting    record.s     from     southern 
Missouri,  348. 
Woodruff,  Frank  M.,  rare  northern 
'    birds    near    Chicago,    111.,    107; 
malformed  bill  of  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,    220;     notice    of    his 
'The  Birds  of  the  Chicago  Area,' 
363. 
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Wren,  Bewick's,  25,  149-153,  178, 
285. 
CaroUna,    25,    105,    147,     170, 
172,  173,  174,  285,  435,  446. 
House.  25,  52,  85,  178. 
Long-billed  Marsh,  4,   11,  52, 

85,  172,  174,  178,  180. 
Rock,  244. 

Short-billed    Marsh,    85,    178. 
Texan  Bewick,  153. 
Western  House,  411. 
Winter,  85,  109,  110,  178. 
Wright,   Horace  W.,  the  Carolina 
Wren  in  Middlesex  Fells,  Mass., 
105;    a  Kentucky  Warbler  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  344. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus, 
78,  100,  397. 


Xanthomyias,  300. 
Xema  sabinii,  247. 

Yellow-legs,  254,  426. 

Greater,  254,  426. 
Yello\\-throat,  Florida,  172, 174, 180. 

Maryland,  32,  448. 

Northern,  24,  33,  85,  329,  331, 
412,  431,  434. 

Southern,  33. 

Zamelodia    ludoviciana,    21,    81, 

220,  442. 
Zenaidura  macroura,   17,   72,   259, 

283,  428,  432. 
Zonotrichia  albicollis,   20,   51,   80, 

102,  128,  285,  442. 
leucophrys,  51.  80. 


ERRATA. 


Page    17,  line  31.  for  Haliaetus  read  Halisoetus. 


<( 


«< 


(< 


(< 


i( 


14,  for  leucurus  read  leucura. 

24,  for  one  grain  of  read  one  eighth  ounce  of. 

25.  for  Glaucidium  read  Qlaucidium. 
22,  for  pusilia  read  puffilla. 
34.  for  cxvrula  read  caTulva. 

15,  for  June  8,  1907,  read  June  7.  1907. 
31,  for   Gotiimiculus    sandwichensis    passerinus     read 

Gotiimiculus  savannarum  passerinus. 
On  map  of  Dawson  Co..  Montana  (facing  p.  211)  for  Scale,  12  miles  = 

1  inch  read  Scale,  IS  miles  =  1  inch. 
On  map  of  Custer  Co.,  Montana  (facing  p.  244)   for  Scale,  12  miles  =  1 

inch  read  10.4  miles  =  1  inch. 


Ill, 
133, 
269, 
328, 
338, 
365, 
433. 
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